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There  rolls  the  deep  whore  grew  the  tree. 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roan,  hath  been 

The  itiUneas  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands ; 
They  msHt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 
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TO   WHOSE   KARLT  TKACHINQS  IN   PHYSICAL   OKOLOQT 


I   AM    SO    MUCH  INDEBTED, 


THIS  BOOK    IS  AFFBCTIONATELT   DEDICATED 


PEEFACE. 


In  this,  the  fifth  edition,  many  improvements  and 
additions  have  been  made.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant consists  of  an  account  of  the  British  Formations, 
showing  the  topographical  range  of  each  in  succession, 
their  lithological  characters  and  the  general  nature  of 
their  fossils.  This  part  of  the  work  begins  with 
Chapter  V.,  and  ends  with  Chapter  XVII.,  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  condensed  Manual  of  British  Stratigraphical 
Geology  from  the  Laurentian  to  the  latest  Pliocene 
strata.  The  substance  of  these  227  pages  was  originally 
written  by  me  for  Blackie's  Cyclopaedia,  and  by  the  kind 
permission  of  these  gentlemen,  I  have,  with  some  re- 
arrangement and  many  additions,  made  much  use  of  the 
matter  printed  in  the  article. 

A  leading  feature  in  this  part  of  the  book  is,  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Physical 
Geography  of  each  successive  Geological  Epoch,  so  as 
to  induce  a  scenic  interest  in  the  matter,  beyond  what 
can  be  gathered  from  mere  lithological  descriptions  and 
lists  of  fossils,  which,  in  the  bald  shape  that  they  are 
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sometimes  presented  to  the  reader,  form  merely  the  dry 
bones  of  geology. 

By  attentively  reading  and  remembering  these 
successive  revolutions  of  ancient  gec^^raphies,  the  reader 
will  more  or  less  realise  the  geological  history  of  our 
country,  and  perceive  those  processes  of  physical  evolu- 
tion that,  in  the  long  lapse  of  time,  gradually  im- 
pressed on  Britain  its  present  geographical  phase, 
which  to  most  men  seems  so  stable,  but  is,  in  reality,  no 
more  lasting  than  those  which  went  before.  As  keen- 
eyed  Chaucer  well  expoimded  five  hundred  years  ago : — 

'  Well  may  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a  fool, 
That  every  part  deriveth  from  his  hool ; 
Of  no  partie  ne  cantle  of  a  thing, 

But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable,  \ 

Descending  so,  till  it  is  corumpable.  ' 

And  therefore  of  his  wis^  purveyance 

He  hath  so  well  beset  his  ordinance,  I 

That  speces  of  things  and  progressions 
ShuUen  enduien  by  successions, 
And  not  eteme,  withouten  any  lie : 
This  maiest  thou  understand  and  seen  at  eye.' 

Among  many  other  matters,  the  subject  of  the  Mio- 
cene strata  of  Britain  has  been  more  largely  treated  of, 
with  special  reference  to  the  absence  of  recognised  Mio- 
cene mammalia  in  our  country,  and  the  subject  of  gla- 
cial geology  has,  also,  been  treated  more  fully  than  in 
previous  editions,  while  a  condensed  account  of  all 
the  explored  English  bone-caves  and  their  contents  has 
been  added,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man. 

I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  I 
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owe  to  Mr.  Etheridge  and  Mr.  Sharman ;  to  the  first 
for  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  organic 
relics  of  each  formation,  and  also  for  the  plan  of  each 
of  the  sets  of  figures  engraved  as  illustrative  of  the  for- 
mations, every  one  of  which  may  be  considered  as  more 
or  less  typical  of  the  strata  or  groups  of  strata  referred 
to  in  the  text,  in  which,  however,  all  of  the  fossils 
figured  are  not  always  named.  Mr.  Sharman  executed 
the  drawings  of  these  fossils  with  his  accustomed  skill 
and  accuracy. 

I  have  also  added  some  landscapes.  One  of  these, 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  fig.  86,  is  reduced  from  a  coloured 
crayon  drawing  by  Mr.  Gillespie  Prout,  and  fig.  87  is 
taken  from  a  photograph.  The  original  of  fig.  88  was 
drawn  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  and  fig.  89, 
with  the  dwindling  ice  entering  the  lake,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  glacier, 
supposed  and  drawn  by  myself.  The  hloc%  perchia  of 
fig.  90  was  drawn  by  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes. 
All  of  these  were  originally  published  in  my  paper  on 
'The  Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  North  Wales.' 
The  Gorge  of  the  Avon  is  from  a  photograph.  All  the 
other  landscapes,  excepting  one  from  my  '  Geology  of 
Arran,'  have  been  engraved  directly  from  drawings,  as 
they  were  roughly  done  in  sepia  and  pencil  in  my  geo- 
logical note  books,  and,  together  with  the  sections  and 
other  illustrations,  many  of  them  new,  they  are  intended 
to  bring  before  the  eye  the  meaning  of  various  theories 
propounded  in  this  work,  by  help  of  which,  anyone, 
by  a  moderate  exertion  of  thought,  may  realise  the 
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geological  origin  and  meaning  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy and  scenery  of  our  country,  and  thus,  as  he 
travels  to  and  fro,  add  a  new  pleasure  to  those  pos- 
sessed before.  The  colours  on  geological  maps  will 
then  no  longer  seem  mysterious,  but  become  easy  to 
comprehend  when  associated  with  the  geographical 
contours  of  our  island. 

ANDREW   C.   RAMSAY. 

Kensington  :  May  16,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MODES   OF  FOBMATION   AND  GBNEBAL  CLASSIFICATION   OF 

ROCKS,   AQUEOUS  AND   IGNEOUS. 

In  old  days,  those  who  thought  upon  the  subject  at  all 
were  content  to  accept  the  world  as  it  is,  believing  that 
from  the  banning  to  the  present  day  it  had  always 
been  much  as  we  now  find  it,  and  that,  till  the  end  of 
all  things  shall  arrive,  it  will,  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tions, remain  the  same. 

But,  by  and  by,  when  Geology  began  to  arrive  at 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  it  was  found  that  the  world  had 
passed  through  many  changes ;  that  the  time  was  when 
the  present  continents  and  islands  were  not,  for  the 
strata  and  volcanic  products  of  which  both  are  formed 
were  themselves  sediments  derived  from  the  waste  of 
yet  older  lands  now  partly  lost  to  our  knowledge,  or 
of  newer  accretions  of  volcanic  matter  erupted  from 
below.  Thus  it  happens  that  what  is  now  land  has 
often  been  sea,  and  where  the  sea  now  rolls  has  often 
been  land ;  and  that  there  was  a  time  before  existing 
continents  and  islands  had  their  places  on  the  earth, 
before  our  present  rivers  began  to  flow,  and  before  all 
the  lakes  of  the  world,  as  we  now  know  them,  had  begun 
to  be. 

Geology  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  science 
which  investigates  the  history  of  the  earth,  or  the 
successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
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organic  and  organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  together  with 
the  causes  of  these  changes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced 
by  observations  on  the  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  mineral  and  organic  bodies  that  form  or  are 
found  in  and  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

To  place  the  events  of  this  complicated  history  in 
clear  chronological  succession  is  the  chief  business  of 
the  geologist;  and  in  doing  so  he  unites  the  present 
with  past  geological  epochs,  and  discovers  that  the 
physical  world,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the  result  of  all  the 
past  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it.  If,  therefore, 
our  knowledge  were  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  system  of  physical  geography,  it 
would  be  but  a  full  description  of  a  geological  epoch — 
namely,  that  of  to-day  ;  and  a  complete  account  of  any 
old  geological  epoch,  would  be  a  perfect  description  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  world  at  that  time: 

To  us,  the  chief  dwellers  on  the  Earth,  the  whole 
subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  therefore 
my  intention  to  endeavour  to  show  in  a  simple  manner 
— ^taking  our  own  island  as  an  example — ^whence  the 
materials  that  form  the  present  smr&ce  of  the  earth 
have  been  derived,  why  one  part  of  a  country  consists 
of  rugged  mountains,  and  another  part  of  high  table- 
lands or  of  low  plains ;  why  the  rivers  run  in  their  pre- 
sent channels ;  how  the  lakes  that  diversify  the  surface 
first  came  into  being.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  Britain  has  been  joined 
to  and  severed  again  and  again  from  the  continent, 
and  how  some  of  the  animals  that  inhabited,  or  still 
inhabit  it,  including  its  human  races,  came  to  occupy 
the  areas  where  they  live. 

Assuming  that  I  am  partly  addressing  those  who 
have  not  previously  studied  geological  subjects  in  detail, 
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it  is  needful  that  I  should  first  enter  on  some  rudimen- 
tary points,  so  as  to  make  the  remainder  intelligible  to 
all.  Therefore  I  begin  with  an  account  of  the  nature 
of  rocks ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
causes  that  produced  the  various  kinds  of  scenery  of 
our  country,  and  to  account  for  the  classification  of  its 
mountains  and  plains,  without  first  explaining  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  which  compose  them. 

To  this  will  be  added  a  concise  account  of  the  British 
strata  in  serial  order,  that  the  reader  may  understand 
something  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  various 
stratified  formations  which,  together  with  igneous  rocks, 
form  our  island. 

In  doing  this  I  will  endeavour  to  get  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  scenery  of  our  region  during  the 
successive  geological  epochs,  so  as  to  give  the  reader 
some  glimpses  of  those  older  stages  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, each  of  which  in  its  time,  had  man  been  there 
to  see  it,  would  have  seemed  as  enduring  as  that  passing 
phase  of  the  Earth's  history  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live. 

All  rocks,  in  the  broadest  sense,  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes — Aqueous  and  laNEOUs ;  and  there  ib 
a  sub-class,  which  mostly  consists  of  aqueous,  but 
sometimes  of  igneous  rocks  that  have  been  altered, 
and  which  in  their  characters  often  approach  and  even 
by  insensible  gradations  pass  into  some  of  those  rocks 
that  are  termed  igneous,  though  in  many  respects  very 
different  from  ordinary  volcanic  products  such  as  lavas. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  a 
general  description  of  the  two  great  classes  of  rocks, 
those  of  aqueous  or  watery  origin,  and  to  those  easily 
recognised  as  of  igneovs  origin,  which  are  products  of 
subterranean  heat. 
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By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  surface  rocks 
of  the  world  have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water, 
chiefly  as  a  fluid,  but  partly  as  ice.  Such  rocks  are 
made  of  sedvmenta^  and  these  sediments  have  been,  and 
still  are,  chiefly  the  result  of  the  action  of  atmospheric 
agencies,  aided  by  chemical  solutions,  and  of  gravita- 
tion^  aided  by  moving  water.  But  by  what  special  pro- 
cesses were  they  formed  ? 

Air  and  water,  but  especially  the  latter,  act  both 
chemically  and  mechanically  on  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Many  minerals  in  rocks,  such  as  felspars,  homblendic 
minerals,  mica,  &c.,  are  composed  of  silicates  of  alum- 
ina and  soda,  potash,  lime  and  magnesia.  These  are 
often  associated  with  free  silica.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  some  igneous  rocks ;  and  many  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks  consist  in  great  part  of  substances  of  the  same 
nature  variously  intermixed.  Others  consist  of  carbon- 
ate and  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.,  more  or  less  pure.  Of 
these,  the  carbonate  of  lime  rocks,  or  common  lime- 
stones, by  far  predominate;  and  they  are  sometimes 
nearly  pure,  forming  immense  areas  of  country,  and 
sometimes  mechanically  intermingling,  in  every  per- 
centage, with  other  substances.  All  rain  as  it  falls 
absorbs  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  thq  air;  and  the 
water  percolating  through  the  rocks  unites  with  and 
carries  away  in  solution  portions  of  the  soda,  potash, 
lime,  or  magnesia  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  minerals  in  rocks,  and  this  promotes  their  disinte- 
gration. They  crumble,  and  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
borne  to  lower  levels,  and  finally  to  the  sea,  by  the  me- 
chanical agency  of  running  water,  or  partly  in  solution. 

Frost  is  also  a  powerful  disintegrator.  Water  per- 
colates into  hollows,  joints,  and  cracks ;  it  freezes  and 
expands,  and  thus  helps  to  rend  and  break  up  the  rocky 
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and  earthy  masses.  Some  of  its  most  obviously  power- 
ful effects  are  seen  in  the  regions  of  glaciers  and  drift 
ice.  In  warm  latitudes  glaciers  are  found  only  at  those 
great  elevations  on  mountain  ranges  that  rise  above  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  Himalaya,  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  which  are  about  31,000  feet  high,  the  greater 
glaciers  descend  to  the  level  of  about  14,000  feet;  in 
the  Alps,  in  the  lower  glacier  of  Grrindelwald,  to  about 
3,300 ;  and  in  the  Grlacier  du  Bois  to  3,350  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  north  of  Norway,  Grreenland,  and  the 
southern  part  of  South  America,  and  in  the  Antarctic 
continent  of  Victoria  Land,  the  large  glaciers  descend 
to  the  sea^level.  In  the  two  last-named  r^ons,  towards 
the  poles,  surfaces  of  vast  extent  are  covered  by  ice  in 
the  form  of  imiversally  diffused  glaciers. 

A  glacier  in  temperate  regions  is  chiefly  supplied  bj 
the  d/rai/rvage  of  the  snow  that  falls  on  those  parts  of 
the  mountains  which  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow  ;  and  its  size  is  commensurate  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains  and  the  extent  of  area  drained.  Pressure  of 
the  yearly  accumulating  snow,  and  in  less  degree  the 
summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold,  or,  indeed,  the 
summer  day's  thaw  and  the  nightly  frost,  gradually 
change  snow  into  ice,  which  experience  proves,  acts 
as  a  whole,  like  a  plastic  body,  and  glaciers  progress 
down  valleys  at  slow  rates,  proportionate  to  the  steep- 
ness of  their  inclination,  the  volume  of  ice,  and  the 
season  of  the  year — moving  faster  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  slower  in  winter.  The  effect  of  this  motion 
in  these  icy  masses  is  to  grind,  polish,  scratch,  and 
groove  the  rocky  valleys  over  which  the  glaciers  pass, 
removing  asperities,  and  giving  portions  of  the  rock^ 
floor  rounded  and  mammillated  forms,  termed  roches 
moutouTUea*     A  necessary  result  of  this  action  is  the 
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production  of  much  fine  floury  sediment.  Ice-filled 
valleys  are  thus  deepened  and  widened,  and  much  sedi- 
ment is  formed,  and  brought  within  reach  of  the  trans- 
porting power  of  rivers.  Great  blocks  of  stone  and  finer 
debris  that  &11  firom  the  hills  on  the  surfaces  of  glaciers, 
are  carried  steadily  onward  in  long  lines  till  they  reach 
the  ends  of  these  ice-rivers,  where  they  form  terminal 
moraines,  and  often,  as  fast  as  the  mounds  accumulate, 
these  are  proportionally  wasted  by  the  streams  that  flow 
from  the  ends  of  the  glaciers. 

In  cold  climates,  where  special  glaciers  descend  to 
the  sea,  bergs  break  off  often  laden  with  blocks  and 
finer  sediments,  and  floating  seaward  they  deposit  their 
freights  where  they  chance  to  melt.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  ice-foot  on  sea-coasts,  and  of  river  ice,  also  trans- 
ports large  quantities  of  matter  and  scatters  it  abroad. 

The  quantity  of  material  degraded  and  spread  in 
the  sea  by  these  united  means  is  immense,  and  consists 
of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  rounded,  subangular,  and 
angular  blocks,  often  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched ; 
and  from  the  irregular  mode  of  its  accumulation,  and 
the  frequent  grounding  and  scraping  of  icebergs  along 
the  sea-bottom,  the  whole  of  this  matter,  if  exposed, 
would  present  one  of  the  rudest  forms  of  stratification. 

But  the  chief  agent  in  the  transportation  of  sedi- 
ments from  higher  to  lower  levels  is  running  water. 
Great  thunderstorms,  water-spouts,  and  sudden  thaws 
in  snow-covered  lands,  frequently  produce  startling 
effects,  stripping  large  areas  bare  of  soil,  and  hurrying 
to  lower  levels  vast  masses  of  earth,  shingle,  and 
boulders. 

Every  one  who  has  looked  at  large  rivers  knows  that 
they  are  rarely  pure  and  clear.  The  cause  of  this  is 
obvious.     All  rain,  especially  if  long  continued,  exercises 
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a  powerful  mechanical  effect  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  carrying  much  sediment  into  water-courses, 
which  unite  to  form  brooks,  rivulets,  and  finally,  if  the 
country  be  large,  great  rivers.  Soft  surface  soil  is  thus 
easily  carried  away  even  in  low  countries,  and  in  hilly 
and  mountainous  regions  sands,  coarse  rounded  gravels, 
and  boulders,  won  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  are  hurried 
onward ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  great  valleys  and 
ravines  have  often  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  running  water,  and  by  the  long-continued  attrition 
of  stones  driven  onward  by  torrents  over  rocky  surfaces. 
As  the  accumulated  waters  of  rivers  reach  low  lands, 
their  power  of  transporting  coarse  sediment  decreases, 
and  finally,  in  great  rivers,  like  the  Hhine,  the  Kile,  the 
Amazons,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mighty  rivers  of 
China,  India,  and  Northern  Asia,  all  but  the  finest  sedi- 
ment is  deposited  long  before  they  reach  the  sea. 

On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  kind  of  phenomena 
are  obvious  in  such  English  rivers  as  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  Ouse  that  flows  through  York,  and  the 
Clyde  and  the  Tay,  in  Scotland.  Every  river,  in  fact, 
carries  sediment  and  impurities  of  various  kinds  in  sus- 
pension or  held  in  solution^  and  this  matter,  having 
been  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  lands  through  which 
rivers  flow,  is  carried  to  lower  levels.  Thus  it  happens 
that  when  rivers  empty  themselves  into  lakes — or,  what 
is  far  more  frequently  the  case,  into  the  sea — the  sedi- 
ments which  they  hold  in  suspension  are  deposited  at 
the  bottom,  and,  constantly  increasing,  they  gradually 
form  accumulations  of  more  or  less  thickness,  gene- 
rally arranged  in  beds,  or,  as  geologists  usually  term 
them,  in  strata.  Suppose  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea. 
It  carries  sediment  in  suspension,  and  a  layer  will  fall 
over  a  part  of  the  sea^bottom,  the  coarser  and  heavier 
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particles  near  the  shore,  while  the  finer  and  ligfatei 
matter  will  often  be  carried  oat  by  the  current  and  de- 
posited further  off.  Then  another  layer  of  sediment 
may  be  deposited  on  the  top,  and  another,  and  another, 
nntil,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  a  vast  accamulation  of 
strata  may  be  produced. 

In  this  manner  deltas  are  formed,  and  wide  bays  and 
arms  of  the  sea  have  been  thus  filled  up.  As  they  fill, 
the  marshes  spread  further  and  further,  and,  by  over- 
flows of  the  river  bearing  sediment,  the  alluvial  flats 
rise  higher  and  higher,  till,  as  in  cases  like  those  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Nile,  kingdoms  have  been  founded  on 
mere  loose  detritus.  A  little  reflection,  too,  will  show 
that  all  lakes,  be  they  ever  so  large,  may,  with  sufficient 
time,  get  filled  by  this  process  with  debris  and  become 
plains.  Some  of  the  old  rocks  of  Britain  are  formed  of 
sediments  originally  deposited  in  estuaries  by  rivers  as 
large  as  the  Mississippi  or  the  Granges,  others  were 
formed  in  lakes  &esh  or  salt,  bearing  witness  to  ancient 
extinct  physical  geographies ;  and  many  a  modem  flat 
surface  in  Britain  and  in  Svritzerland,  often  covered  by 
peat  and  traversed  by  a  brook  or  a  river,  is  only  a  lake- 
hollow  filled  with  river-borne  gravel,  sand,  and  mud, 
overgrown  by  a  marshy  or  peaty  vegetation. 

Again,  if  we  examine  sea-cliffs  that  rise  direct  from 
the  shore,  we  find  that  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
the  weather  produces  frequent  dSbades  great  or  small  on 
the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  thus  supplying  material  for  the 
formation  of  shingle,  which  in  gales  the  strong  breakers 
driving  against  the  cliff  forms  a  ^powerful  artillery 
with  which  the  ocean  assails  the  bulwarks  of  the  land,' 
and  aids  in  the  work  of  destruction.  On  the  east  and 
south  of  England,  where  the  strata  largely  consist  of 
boulder-clay,   Eocene  clays,  chalk,  and  oolitic  sands. 
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clays,  and  limestones,  the  waste  of  the  softer  strata  has 
been  in  many  places  calculated  at  about  two  yards  a 
year.  Where  the  strata  are  harder,  as  on  the  west 
coast  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Wales,  the  waste  is  often 
so  slow  as  to  be  generally  ignored  by  ordinary  observers. 
Bot  the  form  of  the  coast  proves  it.  Hard  rocks  resist- 
ing waste  because  of  their  hardness  are  apt  to  form 
headlands,  while  softer  or  more  friable  strata,  wasting 
more  rapidly,  often  occupy  the  recesses  of  coves  and 
bays.  The  removal  of  the  fallen  detritus  by  the  restless 
waters  makes  room  for  further  slips  of  debris  from 
above,  and  thus  it  happens  that  all  sea-cliffs  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  recession,  comparatively  quick  when 
made  of  clay  or  other  soft  strata,  and  when  the  rocks 
are  harder,  perhaps  very  slowly,  but  still  sensibly  to  the 
observant  eye,  so  that  in  time,  be  they  ever  so  hard, 
they  get  worn  more  and  more  backwards.  The  material 
derived  from  this  waste  when  searcliffs  are  truly  rocky, 
generally  forms,  in  the  first  instance,  shingle  at  their 
bases,  as,  for  example,  with  the  pebbles  of  flint  formed 
by  waste  of  the  chalk  which  contains  them.  These, 
being  attacked  by  the  waves,  are  rolled  incessantly 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  everyone  who  has  walked 
much  by  the  sea  must  have  noticed ;  for,  when  a  large 
wave  breaks  upon  the  shore,  it  carries  the  shingle  for- 
ward, rolling  the  fragments  one  over  the  other,  and  in 
the  same  way  they  recede  with  the  retreating  wave  with 
a  rattling  sound.  As  in  the  running  water  of  torrents, 
so  this  long-continued  marine  action  has  the  effect  of 
grinding  angular  fragments  into  rounded  pebbles ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  large  quantities  of  loose  gravel 
have  thus  been  formed.  Such  material  when  con- 
solidated becomes  a  conglomerate. 

If,  also,  we  examine  with  a  lens  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
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shore,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  formed  of  innumerable 
grains  of  quartz,  and  these  grains  are  generally  not 
angular,  but  more  or  less  rounded  :  their  edges  having 
been  worn  off  by  the  action  of  waves  and  tides  moving 
them  backwards  and  forwards  upon  each  other,  till  they 
became  grains,  like  water-worn  pebbles  in  shape,  only 
much  smaller.  Such  material  when  consolidated  forms 
sandstone. 

Finer-grained  and  more  muddy  deposits,  in  like 
manner,  are  generally  formed  of  the  minutest  grains  of 
sand,  mixed  with  aluminous  substances  originally  de- 
rived from  the  waste  perhaps  of  felspathic  rocks.  Such 
material,  when  soft,  forms  clay ;  when  consolidated, 
marl  shale  and  slate. 

In  this  manner  very  large  amounts  of  mechanical 
sediments  are  forming  and  have  been  formed.  The 
daily  sifting  action  of  breakers,  intensified  during  long- 
continued  heavy  gales,  the  forcible  ejection  of  muddy 
waters,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  out  to  sea,  from 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  like  the  Amazons,  the  power 
of  tidal  and  great  ocean  currents  such  as  the  Gulf 
Stream,  all  contribute  to  scatter  sediments  abroad,  and 
by  their  rapid  or  more  gradual  subsidence,  the  bottoms 
of  vast  submarine  areas  are  being  covered  by  mechanical 
aedinienta^  which  must  of  necessity  often  be  of  great 
thickness,  and  in  which  various  J^inds  of  strata  may 
alternate  with  each  other. 

With  sufficient  time  all  land  would,  by  these  pro- 
cesses of  waste,  be  eventually  degraded  beneath  the  sea 
(as  was  suggested  by  the  naturalist  Bay),  were  it  not 
that  the  loss  is  compensated  by  disturbance  and  eleva^ 
tion  of  land,  always  slowly  taking  place  over  portions  of 
the  continents  and  islands  of  the  world.  Large  areas 
are   also   slowly   depressed   beneath   the   sea;  but    to 
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maintain  the  average  balance  of  sea  and  continent, 
the  amount  of  land  elevated  must  exceed  that  de- 
pressed, or  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  that  depressed  by 
gradual  submergence,  added  to  that  destroyed  by  de- 
gradation. 

The  evidences  of  past  elevation  and  depression  are 
simple.  Ist.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rocks  in  many 
mountain  ranges,  however  high  above  the  sea,  contain 
marine  fossils,  generally  of  extinct  species.  Such  strata 
are  in  great  part  highly  disturbed,  broken,  contorted, 
often  pierced  by  igneous  intrusions,  and  largely  denuded. 
2nd.  On  all  continents  and  on  many  large  islands  raised 
beaches  occur,  and  also  superficial  accumulations  of 
loose  strata,  lying  on  the  older  rocks,  and  yielding  shells, 
in  great  part,  or  altogether  identical  with  those  that 
now  inhabit  neighbouring  seas ;  and  these  organic  re- 
mains occur  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  plain  they 
lived  and  died  on  the  spots  where  they  lie,  ere  those 
part«  of  the  sea-bottom  were  elevated.  In  Britain, 
such  beds  are  found  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
and  in  South  America,  1,300  feet  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Andes.  3rd.  Experience  shows  that  certain 
volcanic  regions  subject  to  earthquakes  are  often  areas 
of  elevation.  The  earthquake  of  1835  in  Chili  is  an 
instance  when  a  large  tract  of  the  coast  of  South  America 
was  suddenly  raised  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and  part 
of  the  sea-bottom  converted  into  land ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  similar  causes  have  conduced  to  raise  by 
degrees  the  shelly  strata  above  alluded  to,  to  the  height 
of  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chain 
of  the  Andes  is  volcanic,  and  the  elevating  forces  and 
earthquakes  of  South- Western  America  are  connected 
with  this  circumstance.  The  Mediterranean  volcanic 
region  (though  marked  by  many  oscillatory  movements) 
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is  also  as  a  whole  one  of  elevation.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  also  of  Java, 
which  contains  many  active  volcanoes,  and  around  the 
shores  of  which  there  are  old  coral  reefs  140  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Under  other  circumstances  a 
great  number  of  coral  reefe  of  the  kind  called  atolls 
and  barrier  reefs,  yield,  according  to  Darwin,  perfect 
evidence  of  depression  of  land.  In  the  Pacific  an  area 
more  than  4,000  miles  in  length  is  now  undergoing  this 
kind  of  submergence.  The  same  takes  place  in  the 
Laccadive  and  Maldive  archipelagos  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
All  these  islands  are  non-volcanic.  Where  volcanoes 
occur  the  land  is  generally  rising. 

During  such  depressions  strata  may  accumulate  to 
an  immense  thickness  under  favourable  conditions  of 
supply,  and  time  being  also  allowed  for  consolidation, 
when  these  are  again  unheaved  they  will,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  structure,  be  more  apt  to  resist  destruction 
than  smaller  masses  of  (probably)  softer  strata  that  were 
formed  during  periods  of  minor  oscillations  of  sea  and 
land. 

Strata  are  consolidated  (petrified)  chiefly  by  pres- 
sure and  chemical  decomposition  and  recomposition. 
Some  formations  are  many  thousands  of  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  a  set  of  strata  10,000  feet  thick,  the  super- 
inciunbent  weight  on  the  lowest  bed  would  be  about 
12,333  lbs.  per  square  inch;  but  beside  this,  more 
intense  pressures  have  taken  place  throughout  all  but  the 
very  latest  geological  epochs.  This  kind  of  pressure  has 
been  brought  about  by  contraction  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  due  to  radiation  of  the  proper  heat  of  our 
globe  into  space,  the  result  being,  that  over  broad  areas 
rocky  masses  have  been  much  contorted  and  compressed, 
and  thus  mountain  ranges  have  been  upheaved.   In  some 
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rocks  the  particles  are  partly  cemented  by  oxides  of  iron, 
in  others  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Minor  beds  of  limestone 
are  often  formed  on  land  from  calcareous  springs.  Marine 
strata,  formed  of  limestone,  in  the  Adriatic,  were  found 
by  Marsilli  to  be  consolidated  a  foot  beneath  the  surface. 
A  great  many  rocks  contain  more  or  less  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  along  with  this,  or  alone,  many  others 
contain  silicates  of  soda  or  potash.  These  are  soluble 
in  carbonic  acid,  and  entering  into  new  combinations 
the  whole  becomes  petrified.  During  these  processes 
shells,  echini,  corals,  bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of  fish  and 
of  marine  mammals,  &c.,  are  imbedded  and  cased  in 
stone,  and  in  a  less  degree  terrestrial  plants  and  animals 
are  floated  into  lakes  and  estuaries,  and  occasionally 
out  to  sea,  where  those  parts  that  escape  decay  and  pre- 
daceous  fish  may  become  fossilised. 

If  we  examine  the  stratified  rocks  that  form  the 
land,  we  very  soon  discover  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  arranged  in  thin  layers  or  thicker  bands  or 
beds  of  shdUy  aandstoiie^  conglomerate,  and  limestone, 
more  or  less  pure ;  for  shales  are  sometimes  sandy,  sand- 
stones sometimes  shaly,  and  most  conglomerates  have  a 
sandy  and  sometimes  a  shaly  or  marly  base  in  which  the 

Fig.  1. 
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pebbles  are  embedded,  while  limestones  occur  of  every 
degree  of  impurity.  These  must  have  been  formed  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  just  described, 
proving  that  such  beds  have  been  deposited  as  sedi- 
ments from  water.     Take,  for  instance,  a  possible  clifif 
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by  the  sea-shore,  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  it  is 
made  of  strata,  -which  may  be  horizontal,  as  in  6g.  1 , 


or  JQcliDed,  ae  in  fig.  2,  or  even  bent  and  contorted  into 
every  conceivable  variety  of  form,  as  in  fig.  3,  If, 
aB  in  the  diagram,  fig.  1,  we  take  a  particular  bed, 
Ifo.  1,  we  may  find  that  it  consists  of  strata  of  lime- 


stone lying  one  upon  the  top  of  another.  Bed  No.  2 
may  be  of  shale,  arranged  in  thin  layers,  more  regu- 
larly than  in  No.  I.  No.  3  may  consifat  of  pebbly 
materials,  arranged  in  ruder  layers,  for,  the  material 
being  coarse,  the  bedding  may  be  irregular,  or  even 
quite  indistinct.  Then  in  No.  4,  the  neit  and  highest 
deposit,  we  may  have  a  mass  of  sandstone,  arranged  in 
definite  beds.  The  whole  of  these  various  strata  in  the 
aggregate  form  one  cliff.  KockB,  more  or  less  of  these 
kinds,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  strata  of  the  British 
Islands  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were 
originally  loose  stratified  sediments,  piled  on  each  other 
often  to  enormous  thicknesses,  and  subsequently  con- 
solidated by  pressure  and  chemical  action.    In  some. 
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cases  after  consolidation,  tbey  have  been  so  much  al- 
tered by  heat  and  other  agents  of  metamorphism,  as  to 
have  lost  almost  all  signs  of  their  original  stratification, 
while  sometimes  they  are  almost  undisturbed,  except  by 
mere  upheaval  above  the  sea :  in  other  cases  the  beds 
have  been  violently  contorted,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
diagram  No.  3. 

Next  comes  the  question :  Under  what  special  con- 
ditions were  given  areas  of  these  rocks  formed  ? 

Some  formations,  such  as  great  part  of  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Wales  and  its  neighbourhood,  consist  essentially 
of  deposits  that  were  originally  marine  mud  and  sand, 
accumulated  bed  upon  bed,  intercalated  here  and  there 
with  strata  of  limestone,  the  whole  being  many  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  thickness.  These  have  since  been 
hardened  into  rock.  Others,  like  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone,  were  originally  spread  out  in  alternating  beds  of 
mud,  sand,  and  stony  banks,  all  coloured  red  by  pre- 
cipitation of  peroxide  of  iron.  Others,  like  the  Liassic 
and  Oolitic  deposits,  were  formed  of  alternating  strata 
of  clay,  sand,  and  limestone ;  while  others^  like  the 
greater  masses  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the 
Chalk,  were  formed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

When  we  examine  such  rocks  in  detail,  we  often 
find  that  they  contain  fossils  of  various  kinds^— shells, 
corals,  sea-urchins,  crustaceans,  such  as  crabs  and 
trilobites,  the  bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of  fishes,  &c., 
land  plants^  and  more  rarely  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
animals.  For  instance,  in  the  bed  of  sandstone,  No.  4 
(fig.  1),  we  might  find  that  there  are  remains  of  sea- 
shells  ;  occasionally — but  more  rarely^— similar  bodies 
might  occur  in  the  conglomerate^  No.  3 ;  frequently 
they  might  lie  between  the  thin  layers  of  shale  in 
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No.  2  ;  and  it  is  equally  common  to  find  large  quantities 
of  shells,  corals,  sea-urchins,  encrinites,  and  various 
other  forms  of  life  in  such  limestones  as  No.  I,  which, 
in  many  cases,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  entire 
or  broken  shells  and  other  marine  organic  remains. 

Marine  and  lake  sediments  form  soils  on  and  in 
which  the  creatures  live  that  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the 
waters,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  numerous 
shells  and  other  organic  bodies  happen  thus  to  have 
been  buried  in  muddy,  sandy,  or  conglomeratic 
mechanical  sediments,  the  component  grains  of  which, 
large  or  small,  have  been  borne  from  the  land  into 
water,  there  by  force  of  gravitation  to  arrange  them- 
selves a£  strata.  By  the  life  and  death  of  shells  in 
these  fossilised  sediments,  it  is  also  easy  to  understand 
why  they  are  so  often  more  or  less  calcareous^  The 
question,  however,  arises,  how  it  happens  that  strata 
of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  or  limestone 
have  been  formed. 

Though  the  materials  of  shale  (once  mud),  sand- 
stone (once  loose  sand),  and  conglomerate  (once  loose 
pebbles),  have  been  carried  from  the  land  into  the  sea, 
and  there  arranged  as  strata,  and  though  limestones 
have,  in  great  part,  been  also  mechanically  arranged, 
yet  it  comparatively  rarely  happens  that  quantities  of 
fine  unmixed  calcareous  sediment  have  been  carried  in 
a  tangible  form  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  though  it  has  some- 
times been  directly  derived  from  the  waste  of  sean^liSk 
and  mixed  with  other  marine  sediments.  When,  there- 
fore, it  so  happens  that  we  get  a  mass  of  limestone 
consisting  entirely  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  remains, 
which  are  the  skeletons  of  creatures  that  lived  in  the 
sea,  in  estuaries,  or  in  lakes,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  that,  be  the  limestone  ever  so  thick,  it  has  been 
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formed  entirely  by  the  life  and  death  of  animals  that 

lived  in  water.    In  many  a  formation — for  iLstance,  in 

some  of  the  masses  great  and  small  of  the  Carhoniferous 

Lvmeatone — the   eye  tells   us   that   they  are   formed 

perhaps  entirely  of  rings  of  encrinites  or  stone-lilies,  or 

of  shells  and  corals,  of  various  kinds,  or  of  all  these 

mixed  together ;  and  in  many  other  cases  where  the 

limestone  is  Iiomogeneous,  the  microscope  reveals  that 

it  is  made  of  foraminifera,  or   of  exceedingly   small 

particles  of  other  organic  remains.     Even  when  these 

fragments  are   indistinguishable  to    the    naked   eye, 

reflection  tells  us  that  such  marine  limestone  deposits 

must  have  been  built  up  from  the  debris  of  life,  for 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  vast  formations  of  I 

limestone,  extending  over   hundreds  of  square  miles, 

are  now,  or  ever  have  been  precipitated  in  the  open 

ocean  by  inorganic  chemical  processes  acting  on  mere 

chemical  solutions.     It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that 

gradual  accumulations  of  such  beds  of  limestone  have 

attained  thousands  of  feet  of  vertical  thickness  in  what 

belongs  to  recent  times  in  a  geological  sense,  as  for 

example  in  the  great  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

and,  in  less  known  degree,  in  the  calcareous  and  fora- 

miniferous  mud  of  that  ocean  and  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  where  does  the  carbonate  of  lime  come  from  by 
which  these  animals  make  their  skeletons?  If  we 
analyse  the  waters  of  springs  and  rivers,  we  discover 
that  many  of  them  consist  of  water  that  is  more  or  less 
hard — that  is  to  say,  not  pure,  like  rain-water,  but 
containing  various  salts  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  generally  bicarbonate 
of  lime ;  for  the  rain-water  that  falls  upon  the  land 
percolates  the  rocks,  and,  rising  again  in  springs,  carries 
with  it  salts  of  soda,  potash,  &c.,  and,  if  the  rocks  be 
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calcareous,  large  percentages  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in 
solution.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  rain  in  descend- 
ing through  the  air  takes  up  a  ceitain  amount  of 
carbonic  acid — one  of  the  constituents,  accidental  or 
otherwise,  of  the  air ;  and  this  carbonic  acid  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  large  proportion  of  stratified 
rocks,  which  sometimes  as  pure  limestone,  form  great 
tracts  of  country.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  springs 
are  often  charged  with  lime,  in  the  form  of  a  soluble 
bicarbonate,  which  is  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes  and 
estuaries,  and,  finding  its  way  to  the  sea,  affords 
material  to  shell-fish  and  other  marine  animals,  through 
their  nutriment,  to  make  their  shells  and  bones.  Thus 
it  happens  that,  by  little  and  little,  lime  is  abstracted 
firom  sea-water  to  form  parts  of  animals,  which,  dying 
in  deep  clear  water,  frequently  produce  by  their  skele- 
tons and  shells  immense  masses  of  strata  of  nearly  pure 
limestone,  which  is  consolidated  into  rock  almost  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed. 

What  is  going  on  now  has  been  going  on  throughout 
all  known  geological  time,  from  that  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Laurentian  rocks  down  to  the  present  day. 

Igneous  rocks  form  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  surface  rocks  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  though  in 
given  areas,  such  as  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  they 
largely  predominate.  To  take  Britain  as  an  example  : 
in  North  Wales,  a  considerable  proportion,  perhaps  a 
twentieth  part,  of  the  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  age  are 
formed  of  igneous  masses.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Wales,  till  we  come  to  Pembrokeshire,  contains  almost 
none  whatever.  In  Cumberland  a  very  large  part  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  igneous,  while  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  igneous  rocks  is  found 
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among  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  mainland  of  Scothind. 
Even  the  large  masses  of  granite  there,  occupy  but 
small  ar^as  when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of 
ordinary  stratified  and  metamorphic  rocks  amid  which 
they  lie.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Inner  Hebrides  that  great 
masses  of  tertiary  basalts  occur.  Igneous  rocks  exist 
even  in  much  smaller  proportions  in  Derbyshire,  North- 
umberland, Devon,  and  Cornwall,  excepting  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  large  bosses  of  granite  in  the  two 
last-named  counties,  as  for  example  on  Dartmoor,  and 
at  Land's  End.  If,  however,  we  examine  all  the  mid- 
land, southern,  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  we  shall 
find  hardly  any  igneous  rocks  whatever. 

I  have  now  briefly  to  indicate  how  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish igneous  from  aqueous  rocks,  in  countries  where 
there  are  neither  active  nor  obvious  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  such  as  those  of  Auvergne  and  the  Eifel. 
To  do  this  in  detail  would  occupy  a  volume. 

In  a  general  way  we  can  distinguish  them  from 
strata  formed  by  aqueous  deposition  because  many  of 
them  are  unstrai'ifi^^  and  have  other  external  and 
internal  structures  diflFerent  from  those  of  aqueous 
deposits.  To  take  examples  :  If  we  examine  the  lavas 
that  flowed  from  any  existing  volcano,  and  have  after- 
wards consolidated,  we  find  that  they  are  frequently 
vesicular.  This  vesicular  structure  is  largely  due  to 
watery  vapour,  and  partly  to  gases  ejected  along  with 
the  melted  matter,  which,  expanding  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  from  the  melted  lava,  form  a  number  of 
vesicles,  just  as  yeast  does  in  bread,  or  as  we  see  in 
some  of  the  slags  of  iron  furnaces,  which,  indeed,  are 
simply  artificial  lavas.  This  peculiar  vesicular  structure 
is  never  found  in  the  case  of  unaltered  stratified  rocks. 
Here,  then,  experience  tells  that  modern  rocks  with  this 
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stmcttire  were  formed  by  igneous  agency,  and  this  in 
ancient  cases  is  not  the  less  certain  though  the  vesides 
have  since  been  filled  by  the  infiltration  and  deposition  of 
mineral  matters  in  solution,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  zeolites  and  silica.  Such  igneous  rocks  are  called 
amygdaloids,  and  it  has  not  infrequently  happened  that 
on  the  sur&ces  of  old  masses  of  rock,  the  amygdaloidal 
kernels,  say  of  carbonate  of  lime,  have  been  dissolved 
out  by  the  influence  of  rain-water  bearing  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  surSakce  has  regained  its  original  vesicular 
appearance. 

Experience  also  teUs  us  that  some  modem  lavas  are 
crystalline — ^that  is  to  say,  in  cooling,  their  constituents, 
according  to  their  chemical  affinities,  have  crystallised 
in  distinct  minerals  such  as  augite,  various  felspars,  &c. 
When  we  meet  with  similar,  even  though  not  identical 
crystalline  rocks,  such  as  felspar — porphyries,  trachytes, 
diorites  and  dolorites,  associated  with  old  strata,  we  are 
therefore  entitled  to  consider  them  as  having  had  an 
igneous  origin. 

In  modem  volcanic  regions,  such  as  Iceland,  and  in 
tertiary  r^ons  dotted  with  extinct  volcanoes  of  Mio- 
cene or  later  age,  where  the  forms  of  the  craters  still 
remain,  the  lavas  are  often  columnar;  and  when  we 
meet  with  columnar  and  crystalline  rock-masses  of 
Silurian,  Carboniferous,  or  of  any  other  geological  age, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  such  rocks  are  of  igneous 
origin.  Modem  lavas  have  often  a  vitreous  structure 
(glassy)  such  as  obsidian,  which  its  ancient  analogue 
pitchstone  closely  resembles.  Others  possess  a  slaggy 
structure,  and  are  sometimes  formed  of  wavy  ribboned 
layers  that  indicate  a  state  of  viscous  flowing,  similar 
to  the  contorted  ribbon-like  structure  common  in  iron 
and  other  slags.     Iron  slag  in  fact  is  nothing  but  arti- 
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fidal  lava,  formed  of  the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  iron 
ore  and  its  flux  of  lime,  melted  together  and  still  re- 
taining a  percentage  of  iron.  Ancient  lavas,  such  as 
those  of  Snowdon,  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  often  still 
possess  a  slaggy  and  ribboned  structm-e.  Further, 
igneous  rocks  are  apt  to  alter  any  strata  through  which 
they  are  ejected  or  over  which  they  flow.  Accordingly, 
in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  of  various  composition,  fels- 
pathic,   doloritic    (hornblende    and    felspar),    dioritic 

Fig.  4. 
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(augite  and  felspar),  and  various  others,  as  in  fig.  4, 
we  frequently  find  veins  (2)  that  have  been  injected 
among  the  strata,  from  dykes,  as  they  are  termed  (1), 
rising  vertically  or  nearly  vertically  through  the  beds 
firom  the  end  of  which  sometimes  an  overflow  of  lava 
(3)  proceeded,  that  may  or  may  not  be  coliminar.  In 
such  cases  the  stratified  rocks  are  apt  to  be  altered  for  a 
few  inches  or  even  for  several  feet  at  their  junction 
with  the  igneous  rocks.  If  shales,  they  may  be  hard- 
ened or  baked  into  a  kind  of  porcellanic  substance ;  if 
sandstones,  turned  into  quartz-rock,  something  like  the 
sandstone  floor  of  an  iron-furnace  that  has  long  been 
exposed  to  intense  heat.  Occasionally  the  strata  have 
been  actually  softened  by  heat,  and  a  semi-crystalline 
structure  has  been  developed. 

From  these  and  many  other  circumstances,  a  skilled 
geologist  finds  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  such  and 
such  rocks  are  of  igneous  origin,  or  have  been  melted 
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by  heat.  The  crystalline  structure  identical  with  or 
similar  to  some  modern  lavas,  the  occasional  columnar 
structure,  the  amorphous  earthy  look,  also  common  in 
certain  lavas,  the  slaggy,  ribboned,  and  vesicular  struc- 
tures, the  penetration  of  strata  by  dykes  and  veins, 
and  the  alteration  of  the  stratified  rocks  at  the  lines 
of  contact,  all  prove  the  point. 

Modem  volcanic  ashes  are  simply  fragments,  small 
and  large,  of  lava  ground  often  to  powder  in  the  crater 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  steam-driven  rocky  material. 
This  is  finally  ejected  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
and  with  the  liberated  vapour,  volcanic  dust,  lapilli  and 
blocks  of  stone,  are  sometimes  shot  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air  mingled  with  watery  vapour,  which  con- 
densing in  the  higher  atmosphere,  falls  with  the  ashes 
on  the  sides  of  the  volcanic  cone  in  heavy  showers  of 
rain.  By  the  study  of  modem  volcanic  ashes,  it  is,  after 
practice,  not  difficult  to  distinguish  those  of  ancient 
date,  even  though  they  have  become  consolidated  into 
hard  stratified  rocks.  Their  occasional  tufaceous  char- 
acter, the  broken  crystals,  the  imbedded  slaggy-looking 
fragment  of  rocks  and  bombs,  and  sometimes  the 
occurrence  of  coarse  volcanic  conglomerates,  every  frag- 
ment of  which  consists  of  broken  lava,  all  help  in  the 
decision.  In  fact,  tracing  back,  from  modern  to 
ancient  volcanoes,  step  by  step  through  the  various 
formations,  the  origin  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  is  clear  ; 
and  further,  it  leads  to  similar  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  igneous  origin  of  bosses  of  crystalline  rocks,  such 
as  some  granites,  syenites,  and  dioritic  masses  which, 
having  been  meltediand  cooled  deep  in  the  earth,  were 
not  ejected,  and  never  saw  the  light  till  they  were  ea^- 
posed  by  denvdation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DIFFERENT   AGES  OF   STBATIFIED   FORMATIONS. 
THEIR  SUCCESSITB   DEPOSITIONS. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is — Are  stratified 
rocks  of  different  ages  ?  They  are,  and  the  diagram, 
fig.  1,  p.  13,  will  help  to  make  this  clear.  There  the 
bed  No.  1  must  be  the  oldest,  because  it  was  deposited 
in  the  sea  (or  other  water)  before  bed  No.  2  was 
laid  above  it  as  layers  of  mud,  and  so  on  to  3  and  4 
— taking  the  strata  in  order  of  succession.  But  that 
is  not  enough  to  know.  We  are  anxious  to  imder* 
stand  what  is  the  actual  history  of  the  different  stages 
which  such  minor  beds  represent.  Now,  if  we  had 
never  found  any  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the  rocks, 
we  should  lose  half  the  interest  of  this  investigation, 
and  our  discovery,  that  rocks  are  of  different  ages,  would 
have  only  a  minor  value.  Turn  again  to  the  diagram. 
We  find  at  the  base,  beds  of  limestone.  No.  1,  perhaps  com- 
posed of  corals  and  shells.  The  organic  remains  in  the 
upper  part  of  these  beds  lie  above  those  in  the  lower  part, 
and  therefore  the  latter  were  dead  and  buried,  before  the 
once  living  shells  which  lie  in  the  upper  part  inhabited 
the  area.  Above  the  limestone  lie  beds  of  shale.  No. 
2,  succeeded  by  No.  3,  a  conglomerate,  and  then  comes 
the  bed  of  sandstone,  No.  4  ;  therefore  the  shells  (if 
any)  in  the  bed  of  shale,  No.  2,  are  of  younger  date 
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than  those  in  the  bed  of  limestone,  No.  1 ;  the  organic 
forms,  plants  or  animals  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
conglomerate,  No.  3,  were  buried  among  the  pebbles  at 
a  later  date  than  the  shells  in  the  shale,  and  the  re- 
mains of  life  in  the  sandstone,  No.  4,  were  latest  of 
all ;  and  in  each  bed,  each  particular  form  found  there, 
lived  and  died  before  the  sediment  began  to  be 
deposited  that  forms  the  bed  above.  All  these  beds, 
therefore,  contain  relics  of  ancient  life  of  different 
dates,  each  bed  being  younger  or  older  than  the  others, 
accoixling  as  we  read  the  record  from  above  or  from 
below.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  kind  of  reasoning 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  inclined  strata  of  fig.  2,  or 
to  the  contorted  beds  of  fig.  3. 

But  if  we  leave  a  petty  quarry  or  sea  cliff,  and  ex- 
amine strata  on  a  larger  scale,  what  do  we  find  ?  On 
many  a  coast,  where  the  cliffs  consist  of  stratified  rocks, 
a  lesson  may  easily  be  learnt  on  the  method  of  under- 
standing the  order,  or  comparative  dat^  of  deposition 
of  geological  formations.  The  Liassic,  Oolitic,  and 
Cretaceous  cliffs  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  Tees  to  Flam- 
borough  Head,  form  excellent  examples ;  or  the  coast 
of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  from  Torquay  to  Port- 
land Bill.  I  take  part  of  the  latter  as  an  example, 
from  Lyme  Regis  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Chesil 
Bank. 

If  we  eliminate  those  accidents  called  faults,  we 
there  find  a  succession  of  formations  arranged  some- 
what in  the  manner  shown  in  diagram  No.  5. 

The  horizontal  line  at  the  base  represents  the  shore 
line.  On  the  west  (1)  represents  red  marly  strata, 
known  as  the  New  red  or  Keuper  marls.  These  pass 
under  thin  beds  of  white  fossiliferous  limestone  (2), 
known  as  the  Shsetic  beds.     These  in  their  turn  pass 
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or  dip  under  beds  of  blue  limestone  and  clay,  called 
Lower  Lias  (3),  which  are  seen  to  dip  under  the  Marl- 
stone  or  Middle  Lias  (4),  overlaid  by  the 
Upper  Lias  (5),  on  which  rests  the  Inferior 
Oolite  sand  and  limestone  (6),  followed  by  the 
Fuller's  Earth  clay  (7).  Next  comes  a  series 
of  strata  (8),  which  for  present  purposes  I 
have  massed  together,  and  which  are  known 
when  they  are  all  present  as  Great  Oolite, 
Forest  Marble,  and  Combrash.  These  dip 
under  the  Oxford  Clay  (9),  which  dips  under 
a  limestone  called  the  Coral  Bag  (10),  and 
still  going  eastward  this  dips  beneath  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  (11),  which,  in  its  turn, 
passes  under  the  Cretaceous  Series  of  this 
district,  consisting  of  Gault  (12),  Upper 
Greensand  (13),  and  Chalk  (14)  which  in  a 
bold  escarpment  overlooks  the  plain  of 
Kimeridge  Clay.^ 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  marked  succession 
of  strata  of  ditferent  kinds^  or  having  dif- 
ferent lithologiccd  chavdcters,  formed,  that 
is  to  say,  of  marls,  clays,  sands,  and  lime- 
stones, succeeding  and  alternating  with  each 
other.  They  are  all  sediments  originally 
deposited  in  the  sea,  (if  we  except  the  New 
Sed  Marl,  which  was  deposited  in  a  Salt 
lake),  for  the  forms  of  old  life  found  in  ^ 
them  prove  this.  Some  are  only  forty  or 
fifty  feet  thick,  some  are  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  in-  thickness. 

If  we  leave  the  coast  cliffs  and  turn  to  the  middle  of 

'  The  Portland  beds  being  only  occasionally  present,  are  in  this 
diagram  purposely  omitted,  and  this   does  not  affect  the  general 
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England — ^from  the  borders  of  South  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London — ^we 
discover  that  the  whole  series  is  made  of  strata,  arranged 
in  successive  stages  more  or  less  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  already  described,  and  they  consist  of  similar 
materials.  Thus,  through  Warwickshire  and  South 
Staffordshire,  we  have  rocks  formed  of  New  Eed  Sand- 
stone. The  red  sandstone  dips  to  the  east,  and  is  over- 
laid by  New  Bed  Marl ;  the  red  marl  dips  also  to  the 
east,  under  beds  of  blue  clay,  limestone,  and  brown 
marl,  forming  the  various  divisions  of  the  Ehietic  beds 
and  Lias;  these  pass  under  a  great  succession  of  forma- 
tions of  limestones,  clays,  and  sands,  &c.,  known  as  the 
Oolites;  these,  in  their  turn,  are  overlaid  by  beds  of 
sand,  clay,  and  chalk,  named  the  Cretaceous  series ; 
which  again,  in  their  turn,  pass  under  the  Tertiary 
clays  and  sands  of  the  London  Basin.  All  these  pass 
fairly  under  each  other  in  the  order  thus  enumerated. 
Experience  has  proved  this,  for  though  there  are  occa- 
sional interruptions  in  the  completeness  of  the  series, 
some  of  the  formations  being  absent  in  places,  yet  ih^ 
order  of  av^cceasion  is  never  inverted,  except  where,  by 
what  may  be  called  geological  accidents,  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  the  Alps,  great  disturbances  have 
locally  produced  forcible  inversions  of  some  of  the  strata. 
The  Oolites,  for  example,  in  England,  never  lie  under 
the  Lias,  nor  the  Cretaceous  rocks  under  the  Oolites. 

Observation  of  the  surface  in  cliffs,  railway  cuttings, 
and  quarries,  therefore  proves  this  general  succession  of 
formations,  and  so  does  experience  in  sinking  deep  wells 
and  mine  shafts.  If,  for  example,  in  parts  of  the  mid- 
land counties  we  sink  through  the  Lower  Lias,  we  pass 

question.  Some  minor  formations  known  further  inland  are  added 
to  make  the  series  more  complete. 
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into  the  New  fied  Marl ;  if  we  pierce  the  red  marl,  we 
reach  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the  New  Sed  Sand- 
stone. If  in  certain  districts  we  penetrate  the  Creta- 
ceous strata,  we  are  sure  to  reach  the  Upper  Oolites, 
and  under  London  many  deep  wells  have  been  sunk 
through  the  Eocene  beds,  in  the  certainty  of  reaching 
the  chalk  and  finding  water. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  that  the  mere  surface  of  the 
land  is  formed  of  various  rocks,  but  the  several  forma- 
tions that  form  the  land  dip  or  pass  under  each  other 
in  regular  succession,  beiog,  in  fact,  vast  beds  placed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  set  of  sheets  of  variously- 
coloured  pasteboard,  placed  fiat  on  each  other,  and  then 
slightly  tilted  up  at  one  end,  may  slope  in  one  direction, 
one  edge  of  each  sheet  being  exposed  at  the  surface. 

Vertical  sinkings,  therefore,  in  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined  strata,  often  prove  practically  what  we  know 
theoretically,  viz.  the  underground  continuity  in  certain 
areas  of  strata  one  beneath  the  other.  Accurate  but 
more  difiScult  observation  and  reasoning  has  done  the 
same  for  more  disturbed  strata,  so  that  our  island  and 
other  countries  have  been  proved  to  be  formed  of  a  series 
of  beds  of  rock,  some  many  hundreds  and  some  many 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  arranged  in  succession, 
the  lowest  stratified  formation  being  of  older  and  the 
uppermost  of  younger  age. 

Most  of  these  strata  are  foaailiferoua^  that  is  to  say 
they  contai/n  shells,  hones ^  and  other  relics  of  the  crea- 
tures that  lived  and  died  in  the  waters  or  water-ladd 
sedkneifits  of  each  special  period  \  or  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  remains  of  land  plants  and  terrestrial 
ani/mals  that  have  been  washed  into  the  sea  or  into 
lakes.  What  is  the  more  special  evidence  on  this  subject 
afforded  by  the  rocks  ?  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  suppose, 
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from  west  to  east  across  the  Secondary  aod  Tertiary 
strata,  and  examine  the  fossils  found  in  successive  forma- 
tions, we  discover  that  they  a/re  not  the  same  vn  all,  and 
that  most  of  them  contain  marine  organic  remains, 
which  are  in  each  formation  of  species  and  sometimes  of 
genera  more  or  less  distinct  firom  those  in  the  forma- 
tions immediately  above  or  below.* 

Thus  turning  again  to  fig.  5,  p.  25,  the  Bed  Marly 
series  No.  1,  is  rarely  fossiliferous,  and  such  fossils  as 
these  beds  may  contain  are  chiefly  land  plants,  footprints 
of  Amphibia,  and  small  bivalve  crustaceans.  The 
BhsBtic  beds  2,  contain  sea-shells  of  a  few  genera  and 
species,  the  latter  somewhat  distinct  from  those  found 
in  the  Lower  Lias  No.  3,  the  fossils  of  which  are  again 
partly,  but  not  altogether,  of  different  species  from  those 
buried  in  the  Marlstone  No.  4,  which  again  partly 
differ  from  the  forms  in  the  Upper  Lias  clay  No.  5,  and 
so  on,  stage  by  stage,  through  the  remaining  strata  of 
the  Oolitic  rocks,  up  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay  No.  11. 
Throughout  the  whole  series  from  the  Rhaetic  beds  (2), 
upwards  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay  (11),  there  is  an  inti- 
mate relation,  for  in  all  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  forma- 
tions the  general  facies,  that  is  to  say,  the  grouping  of 
genera  (Ammonites,  Belemnites,  Terebratulse,  Phola- 
domyas,  Oysters,  &c.)  is  the  same,  and  some  species 
generall}'  pass  from  each  formation  into  the  next  above 
it;  and  not  only  so,  but  sometimes  through  several 
formations.  There  is,  however,  generally  enough  of 
difference  in  the  species  found  in  the  different  forma- 
tions to  enable  anyone  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  tell 
by  fossils  alone,  if  he  found  enough  of  them,  what 
formation  he   may  chance  to   be   examining.     When, 

1  There  are  also  a  few  freshwater  deposits,  but  the  discussion  of 
these  is  not  essential  to  the  present  argument. 
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still  ascending  in  the  series,  we  come  to  the  Cretaceous 
formations  represented  by  12,  13,  and  14,  a  wonderful 
change  takes  place.  None  of  the  Oolitic  species  pass 
into  these  formations^  and  some  of  the  genera,  especially 
of  chambered  shells  (Cephalopoda)  are  new.  Th&re  are 
no  viarine  passage  beds  in  England  sufficiently 
developed  clearly  to  unite  the  two  series.  They  were, 
in  fact,  separated  in  their  deposition  by  a  long  period 
of  time  during  which  our  territory  generally  formed 
land,  and  which  is  therefore  unrepresented  in  the 
British  area  by  marked  marine  stratified  deposits  of 
dates  between  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  times. 

I  have  selected  the  above  instances,  as  affording  a 
good  type  of  the  kind  of  phenomena  that  occur  again 
and  again  throughout  the  whole  series  of  our  geological 
formations.  After  a  minute  examination,  therefore,  of 
the  stratigraphical  structure  of  our  island,  the  result  is, 
that  geologists  are  able  to  recognise  and  place  all  the 
rocks  in  serial  order,  so  as  to  show  which  were  formed 
first  and  which  were  formed  latest ;  and  the  following 
is  the  result  of  this  tabulation,  omitting  minor  details. 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
give  some  account  of  the  range,  structure,  and  fossils 
of  the  formations  enumerated  in  the  following  table, 
and  I  shall  therefore  in  succeeding  chapters  give  a  brief 
account  of  each  formation  or  set  of  formations,  be- 
ginning with  the  oldest,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  show 
their  general  relations  to  each  other,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  give  a  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
each  prominent  geological  epoch. 
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Po8t-tertiai7 


6 

It 


Uppkr  . 


Middle 


LOWKR. 


Oounc 

SSttlXB 


TABLB  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORMATIONS. 

Recent  ....  AUavia,  peat,  and  estnarlne  beds  now  fornii:ug,&c. 
'River  and  eBttuiiuealluviA,  and  some  peats,  with 
haman  remains  and  works  of  art;  whales, 
seals,  &c.,  bones  of  Mammoth,  and  other  land 
mammalia ;  flint  implements,  ndsod  beaches, 
and  bone  caves,  &c.,  in  part.  Latest  traces  of 
British  glaciers. 
Great  glacier  moraines,  and  boulder  clays  with 
marine  and  freshwater  intentratiflcations. 

iCForost  bed  of  Norfolk,  Chillesford  beds,  and 
Newer  Pliocene  .    Norwich  Crag,  with  land  mammaliai  &c 

Miocene     .    .    .    Bovey  Traoey  and  Moll  beds,  with  igneous  rocks. 
[  Hempstead  beds ' 
I  Bembridge  beds 


'  Upper  Eocene 


K  Middle  Booene 


'  \  Osborne  beds 


i 


Lower  Eocene 


Marine. 


'Crktacsovb. 


Wkaldkx 
Sbribs 


Marine. 


,  Freshwater  river  bods,  estuarine  and  lagoon  beds, 
with  marine  interstratiflcations. 


•) 


and 
Lias 

LTriabbic  .    . 
^Pkbmiax  .    . 

CARBONira- 
ROUS 

Old  Rid 

SAMDerONB,  & 
DBVCMOAir 

Silurian  . 
Laurbkhak 


Freshwater  river  beds,  with 
marine  interstaatiflcation. 
Headon  beds 
Bracklesham  and ) 
Bogshot  beds        \ 
London  Clay.    Marine. 

Woolwich  and  Reading  beds  and  Thonet  sand. 
Freshwater,  estuarine,  and  marine. 
'Chalk  .... 
Upper  Greensand 
Gault  .... 
Lower  Greensand 
Atherfield  Clay  . 

(Weald   clay  and 
Hastings  sands  . 
Purbecfc  bods     . 
Portland    Oolite 
and  sand     .     . 
Kimeridge  Clay 
Coral  Rfi^  .    .    . 
Oxford  Clay  .    . 
Combrash      .    .' 
Forest  Marble 
Bath  or  Great 
Oolite     .    .    . 
i  Stonesfleld  Slate 
{ Inferior  Oolite 
(.    and  i^and    .    . 

/  Upf  er  Lias  Clay 

J  Marlstone  (Middle  LiaR)  .  . 
I  Lower  Lias  Clay  and  Limestone 
(  RhKtic  beds.    Passage  beds    ., 

t  Upper.    New  Red  Marl  (Kcnpo:). 
Lower.     New  Red  Sandstone  (Bunter).     Lake  deposits,  probably 
salt,  but  perhaps  partly  fresh  or  braddsh. 

(Coal-measures  and  Millstone  grit.    Partly  terrestrial,  freshwater, 
and  marine. 
Carboniferous  limestone  and  shales.    Chiefly  marine,  and  in  north 
of  England,  and  Scotland,  partly  terrestrial  and  freshwater. 

ISSS}^'"™'"'"'--    D«»onl«  nmrine. 

(Upper  Silurian  .     \  y,^^^^ 
Low  saurian  .     [Marine, 
and  Cambrian.  Probably  marine  and  freshwater  bods  intentratifled. 
Marine. 


Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


Marine  in  middle  and  south  of 
England.  Between  the  Inferior 
Oolite  and  Great  Oolite,  partly 
freshwater  and  terrestrial,  in 
Northamptonshire,  linoolnsbire, 
and  Yorkshire. 


Salt  Lake. 


^i^ 
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CHAPTEB   IIL 

DENUDATION,  STNCLINAIi  AND  ANTICLINAL  CURVES,  ITNCON- 
FOBMABLE  STRATIFICATION^  AND  WASTE  PRODUCED  BT 
CHEMICAL    ACTION. 

I  MUST  now  more  precisely  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
few  teims  which  I  have  already  employed,  and  shall  have 
occasion  to  use  very  frequently. 

Denudation,  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word, 
means  the  stripping  away  of  rocks  from  the  surface, 
so  as  to  expose  other  rocks  that  lay  concealed  beneath 

them. 

Simning  water  j^ears  away  the  ground  over  which  it 
passes,  and  carries  away  detrital  matter,  such  as  pebbles, 
sand,  and  mud ;  and  if  this  goes  on  long  enough  over 
large  areas,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  amount  of 
matter  should  not  in  time  be  removed.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  notable  case  in  North  America  of  a  consider- 
able result  from  denudation,  now  being  eflFected  by 
the  river  Niagara,  where,  below  the  Falls,  the  river 
has  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  rocks,  about  seven 
miles  in  length.  The  proofs  are  perfect  that  the  Falls 
originally  began  at  the  great  escarpment  at  the  lower 
end  of  what  is  now  this  gorge ;  that  the  river,  falling 
over  this  ancient  cliflF,  by  degrees  wore  for  itself  a 
channel  backwards,  from  two  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  deep,  through  strata  that  on  either  side 
of  the  gorge  once  formed  a  continuous  plateau. 
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I  merely  give  this  instance  to  show  vhat  I  mean  by 
denudation  produced  by  running  water.  At  one  time 
the  channel  did  not  exist.  The  river  has  cut  it  out, 
and  in  doing  so,  strata — some  of  them  formerly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  beneath  the  surface — have  been 
exposed  by  denudation.  Possible,  but  very  uncertain 
calculations,  show  that  to  form  this  gorge  a  period  at 
the  least  of  something  like  thirty-five  thousand  years 
has  been  required.  This  is  an  important  instance,  and 
it  is  similar  to  many  other  cases  constantly  before  our 
eyes,  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  rarely  strike  the  ordi- 
nary observer. 

fiefer  to  fig.  6,  and  suppose  that  we  have  differ- 
ent strata,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  lying  horizontally  one  above 
the  other,  together  forming  a  mass  several  himdreds 
of  feet  in  thickness.     The  running  water  of  a  brook 

Fig.  6. 
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or  river  by  degrees  wore  away  the  rocks  more  in 
one  place  than  another,  so  that  the  strata  3,  2,  and  1, 
were  successively  cut  into  and  exposed  at  the  surface, 
and  a  valley  in  time  is  formed.  This  is  the  result 
of  denudation. 

Or  to  take  a  much  larger  instance.  The  strata  that 
form  the  outer  part  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth  have,  in 
many  places,  by  the  contraction  of  that  crust  due  to 
cooling  of  the  mass,  been  thrown  into  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  curves.  A  synclinal  curve  means  that  the 
curved  strata  are  bent  downwards  as  in  1,  Fig.  7,  an 
anticlinal  curve  that  they  bend  upwards  as  in  2. 
The  whole  were  originally  deposited  horizontally,  con- 
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solidated  into  rock,  and  afterwards  bent  and  contorted. 
The  strata  marked  x  may  perfectly  correspond  in  all 
respects  in  their  structure  and  fossils,  and  in  hundreds 

Fio.  7. 


It  I 

1.  Synclinal  curves.    2.  Anticlinal  curve, 

of  similar  cases  it  is  certain  that  they  were  once  joined 
as  horizontal  strata,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  anti- 
clinal and  synclinal  ciures.  The  strata  indicated  by 
dotted  lines  (and  all  above)  have  been  removed  by 
denudation^  and  the  present  surface  is  the  result. 

Chemical  action  is  another  agent  that  promotes  waste 
or  denudation.  Thus  rain  water,  always  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  falling  on  limestone  rocks  such  as  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  or  the  Chalk,  not  only  wears 
away  part  of  these  rocks  by  mechanical  action,  but 
also  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carries  it  off  in 
solution  as  a  bicarbonate.  This  fact  is  often  proved  by 
numbers  of  imwom  flints  sometimes  several  feet  in 
thickness  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  table-land 
of  chalk  in  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire.  The  flints  now 
lying  loose  on  the  surface  once  formed  interrupted  beds 
often  separated  by  many  feet  of  chalk.  The  chalk  has 
been  dissolved  and  carried  away  in  solution  chiefly  by 
moving  water,  and  the  insoluble  flints  remain. 

Degradation  of  the  rocks  of  many  regions  is  also 
powerfully  affected  by  occasional  landslips.    The  waste 
thus  produced  is  seen  on  a  large  scale  in  many  of  the 
Yorkshire  valleys,  where  Carboniferous  sandstones  and 
/  phales  are  interstratified,  and  vast  shattered  ruins  of 
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sandstones  cumber  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  bottoms 
of  the  valleys  in  wild  confusion  (fig.  66,  p.  329).  In 
Switzerland  the  relics  of  old  landslips  are  often  seen  on 
a  magpiificent  scale ;  and  some  of  these,  such  as  those  of 
the  Bossberg,  and  St.  Nicholas  in  the  valley  of  Zermatt, 
have  taken  place  in  the  memory  of  living  men. 

The  constant  atmospheric  disintegration  of  cliffs, 
and  the  beating  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  often  aided 
by  landslips,  is  another  mode  by  which  watery  action 
denudes  and  cuts  back  rocks.  This  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Caverns,  bays,  and  other  indentations  of 
the  coast,  needle-shaped  rocks  standing  out  in  the  sea 
from  the  main  mass  of  a  cliff,  are  all  caused  or  aided 
by  the  long-continued  wasting  power  of  the  sea,  which 
first  helps  to  destroy  the  land  and  then  spreads  the 
ruins  in  new  strata  over  its  bottom. 

It  requires  a  long  process  of  geological  education  to 
enable  anyone  thoroughly  to  realise  the  conception  of 
the  vast  amount  of  old  denudations ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that,  (yoer  and  over  agavn,  strata  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  thousands  of  feet  in  thick- 
ness, have  been  formed  by  the  waste  of  older  rocks, 
equal  in  extent  and  bulk  to  the  strata  formed  by  their 
waste,  we  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  this 
power.  The  mind  is  then  more  likely  to  realise  the 
vast  amount  of  matter  that  has  been  swept  away  from 
the  surface  of  any  country,  in  times  comparatively 
quite  recent,  before  it  has  assumed  its  present  form. 
Without  much  forestalling  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
chapter,  I  may  now  state  that  a  notable  example  on  a 
grand  scale  may  be  seen  in  the  coal-fields  of  South 
Wales,  of  Bristol,  and  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  These 
three  coal-fields  were  once  united,  but  those  of  South 
Wales  and  Dean  Forest  are  now  about  twenty-five  miles 
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apart,  while  the  Bristol  and  Somersetshire  coal-field  is 
separated  from  both  by  the  estuaiy  of  the  Severn. 
These  separations  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  long-continued  denudations,  which  have 
swept  away  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  bent  into 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves  in  the  manner  shown 
at  X  in  fig.  7,  p.  Sd^and  fig.  115,  p.  601.  The  coal-field 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  thus  become  an  ouUier  of  the 
great  South  Wales  coal-field ;  and  the  Bristol  or  Somerset- 
shire coal-field  forms  another  outlier  of  a  great  area,  of 
which  even  the  South  Wales  coal-field  is  a  mere  frag- 
ment. Such  denudations  have  been  conmion  over  large 
areas  in  Wales  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  in  many 
another  county  besides. 

Observation  and  argument  alike  tell  us  that  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  applying  this  reasoning  to  all 
hilly  regions,  whether  formed  of  stratified  rocks  alone 
or  intercalated  with  igneous  rocks,  and  thus  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  rocky 
masses  of  our  island  have  been  arranged  and  re-arranged 
under  slow  processes  of  the  denudation  of  old,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  newer  strata,  extending  over  periods 
that  seem  to  our  finite  minds  almost  to  stretch  into 
infinity. 

Unconformable  atraP^ication,  when  its  significance 
has  been  realised  by  the  student,  cannot  fail  at  once  to 
impress  on  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  degradation  of 
strata  in  some  old  epoch  similar  to  that  which  ia  now 
going  on,  and  I  know  of  few  objects  that  speak  more 
eloquently  of  geological  1mm. 

In  the  following  diagram  No.  1  represents  an  old  land 
Burfigkce,  in  which  perhaps  beds  of  sandstone  and  slate 
or  shale  have  been  upheaved  at  a  high  angle.  Let  us 
then  suppose  that,  by  the  wasting  power  of  weather  and 
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the  sea,  the  strata  No.  2  have  been  won  from  that  old 
land  and  deposited  on  the  upturned  and  denuded  edges 
of  the  strata  No.  1.  This  constitutes  a  case  of  uiicon- 
forviahle  stratification,  and  this  alone  marks  the  lapse 

Pig.  8. 


1.  Old  disturbed  strata. 

2.  Later  beds  lying  onconformablj  upon  them. 

of  immense  periods  of  geological  time,  first  by  the 
deposition,  consolidation,  and  upheaval  of  the  strata 
No.  I,  and  secondly  in  the  deposition  of  the  strata 
No.  2,  which  were  made  from  the  waste  of  No.  1. 

There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind  of  unconformity 
extending  through  all  geological  time  from  the 
Laurentian  epochs  onwards.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  progressive  changes  of 
genera  and  species  of  animals  and  plants,  as  we  proceed 
from  the  older  to  the  newer  formations  (as  expressed 
in  Chapter  II.),  it  soon  becomes  obvious,  that  as  yet 
we  have  no  means  of  even  attempting  to  form  any 
clear  idea  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  life  first 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  world,  whether  we  adopt 
the  original  view  of  a  distinct  creative  act  for  each 
individual  species,  or  prefer  the  later  one  of  evolution 
and  progressive  development. 

To  explain  in  some  detail  the  anatomical  structure 
or  existing .  Physical  Geography  of  our  island,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  its  strata  and  the  alterations 
and  denudations  they  have  imdergone  is  the  main 
object  of  this  book.     In  making  this  attempt  I  shall 
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first  describe  in  some  detail  and  in  chronological  order 
all  the  rocky  formations  that  constitute  Great  Britain, 
with  reference,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  the  Physical 
Creology  and  Geography  of  each  large  special  epoch, 
for  only  in  this  way  may  we  hope  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
OUT  island  at  length  got  into  that  phase  of  its  history 
in  which  we  happen  to  live.  If  the  reader  has  been 
able  to  follow  me  in  what  I  have  already  written,  I 
think  he  will  understand  what  I  shall  have  to  say  in 
the  remaining  chapters. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS,   METAMORPHISM,  SHRINKAGE   AND   DIS- 
TURBANCE  OF  THE  earth's  CRUST. 

I  HAVE  already  explained  that  all  rocks  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  those  of  aqueous  and  those  of  igneous 
origin;  and  I  have  shown  how  aqueous  rocks  may  generally 
be  known  by  their  stratification  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  great  many  of  them  contain  relics  of  marine  and 
freshwater  life,  in  the  shape  of  fossil  shells,  fish-bones, 
and  other  kinds  of  organic  remains.  The  materials 
also  of  which  these  beds  are  composed  generally  show 
signs  of  having  been  in  water,  being  rounded  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  running  waters 
of  rivers. 

The  other  kinds  of  rocks,  termed  igneous,  occasion- 
allv  are  associated  in  different  localities  with  the  form- 
ations  named  in  the  foregoing  table.  For  instance, 
there  are  no  volcanic  rocks  in  Wales  associated  with 
the  Carboniferous  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  while 
there  are  in  Scotland,  and  true  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic rocks  are  intercalated  with  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  while  there  are  none 
associated  with  the  equivalent  strata  in  Scotland. 
Some  of  these  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  consist  of 
beds  of  volcanic  ashes,  others  of  old  lavas,  others  of 
masses  of  matter  which  were  intruded  among  the  strata 
from  below.    Rocks  that  have  been  melted  are  known 
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to  be  igneous  by  their  crystalline,  slaggy,  scoriaoeous, 
vesicular,  or  columnar  structures,  and  also  by  the  effects 
they  have  produced  on  the  strata  Yiot,  9. 

with  which  they  are  associated.  ^fiimmuiifmn-t  'm\x^ 

Shales,  sandstones,  &c.,  are  often  ""^^^^jgg^^s;^^ 
hardened,   bleached,   and    even 
vitrified  at  the  points  of  junc- 
tion with   greenstone,  basaltic,  1.  Dyke  with  veins, 
and  felspathic  dykes,  or  old  lava  2.  Overaow  of  basaltic  lava. 

ij.^^v         jii  1-j    3.  Altered  strata  at  junction. 

beOS  (ng.  yj,  and  the  same  Kind  4.  unaltered  sandstone  and 

of  alteration  takes  place  on   a         ^^^^ 

greater  scale  when  large  masses  of  igneous  rocks  have 

been  intruded  among  the  strata. 

Then  by  comparing  volcanic  rocks  of  old  date  with 
those  of  modem  origin,  we  are  able  to  decide  with 
perfect  truth,  that  rocks  which  were  melted  long  before 
the  human  race  appeared  upon  the  world  are  yet  of 
truly  igneous  origin. 

Changes  of  a  more  general  character  are  especially 
marked  in  cases  where  grauite,  syenite,  felspar  and 
other  porphyries  and  their  allies,  are  associated  with 
stratified  deposits.  Their  igneous  aflSnities  are  known 
by  their  crystalline  structure,  their  modes  of  occurrence, 
and  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  strata.  G-ranite  is 
composed  of  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  and 
syenite,  according  to  old  nomenclatures,  of  quartz, 
lelspar,  and  hornblende.  They  often  send  veins  or  dykes 
into  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  are  in  contact, 
as  in  figs.  10  and  11,  and  frequently  all  along  the 
line  of  junction,  and  often  at  great  distances  from  it, 
alterations  of  the  strata  of  an  extreme  character  (meta- 
morphism)  are  common.  One  marked  distinction  be- 
tween granitic  and  volcanic  and  ordinary  trap  rocks  is, 
that  though  injected  veins  of  granite  are  common,  granitic 
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rocks  never  rose  to  the  sur&ce  in  a  melted  state,  and 

overfloned  like  lava  streams.     Tliis  and  their  irequeotl; 

Fig.  10. 


A,  vein  at  granile ;  b,  gneissic  contorted  mica-schist.    The  lamify- 
ing  white  apaces  are  wlute  qoartz.     Milldam  OoatfeU,  Brodick, 

largely  crystalline  structure,  together  with  peculiarities 
of  crystallisation  showing  the  presence  of  moisture,  and 
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also  the  transformations  effected  on  the  adjoining  strata, 
prove  the  granitic  rocks  to  have  cooled  and  consolidated 
deep  heneath  the  surface. 

A  third  division,  or  svh-claas,  is  known  as  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  All  strata  as  they  assume  a  solid  form 
become  to  a  certain  extent  altered ;  for  originally  they 
were  loose  sediments  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  carbonate  of 
iime,  or  mixtures  of  these.  When  these  were  accumulated, 
bed  upon  bed,  till  thousands  of  feet  were  piled  one  upon 
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the  other,  then,  by  intense  and  long-continued  pressure, 
heat,  and  chemical  changes  that  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  infiltrations  among  the  strata  themselves,  by 
degrees  they  became  changed  into  hard  masses,  consisting 
of  shale,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  or  limestone,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  these  have  not  always  remained  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  originally  consoli- 
dated, for  it  has  often  happened  that  disturbances  of  a 
powerful  kind  took  place,  and  strata  originally  flat  have 
been  bent  into  every  possible  curve. 

For  long  it  was  the  fashion  to  attribute  most  of  the 
disturbances  that  the  outer  part  of  the  earth  has  under- 
gone to  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  The  inclined 
positions  of  beds,  the  contortions  of  stratified  formations 
in  mountain  chains,  and  even  the  existence  of  impor- 
tant faults — in  fact,  disturbance  of  strata  generally — 
were  apt  to  be  referred  to  direct  igneous  action  opera- 
ting from  below.  Granite  and  it«  allies,  firom  the  time 
of  Hutton,  were  always,  without  exception,  included  in 
the  ordinary  list  of  igneous  rocks,  and  some  writers  of 
deserved  reputation  still  do  so.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  gneiss,  and  other  kinds  of  metamorphic 
rocks  were,  and  by  some  are  still,  supposed  to  be  exclu- 
sively the  effect  of  the  direct  intrusion  of  granite  among 
previously  unaltered  strata. 

As  a  general  rule  highly  metamorphosed  rocks 
occur  in  regions  where  the  strata  have  been  greatly 
disturbed.  Such  rocks,  when  the  metamorphism  is 
extreme,  consist  of  gneiss,  which  may  be  micaceous, 
homblendic,  or  chloritic ;  and  of  mica-schist,  chlorite- 
slate^  talc-slate,  hornblende-rock,  crystalline  limestone, 
quartz-rock,  and  a  number  of  others,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  name.  In  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Canada,  &c.,  limestones,  calcareous 
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sandstones,  and  sandstones,  as  they  approach  granites, 
lose  their  (sometimes  fossiliferous)  characters,and become 
changed  into  crystalline  limestones,  serpentine,  &c.,  and 
quartz  rock.  In  oth^r  cases  gradual  changes  of  a  differ- 
ent kiDd  are  observed  in  slaty  and  schistose  rocks  as  they 
approach  granites.  Clay-slates  are  simply  clays  con- 
solidated by  pressure,  often  affected  by  cleavage,  and 
sometimes  chemically  altered.  Approaching  granites 
ordinary  slates  often  assume  a  foliated  structure  by  the 
development  of  distinct  mineral  layers  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica.  This  is  gneiss.  Analyse  some  kinds  of  mica- 
slate,  gneiss,  and  common  sandy  clay,  and  their  average 
composition  will  not  differ  more  than  three  clays,  three 
pieces  of  gneiss,  and  three  bits  of  granite  often  do  from 
each  other. 

Granite  is  sometimes  merely  gneiss  still  further 
metamorphosed  by  heat  in  the  presence  of  m,oistwre ; 
and,  though  this  is  not  the  popular  notion,  I  have  long 
held  it,  and  some  other  geologists  share  this  opinion. 
When  slate  is  changed  to  gneiss,  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  materials  which  were  previously  absent,  but 
simply  a  re-arrangement  of  its  constituents,  according 
to  their  chemical  affinities,  in  rudely  crystalline  layers, 
which  seem  in  gneiss  to  have  found  facilities  for  their 
development  in  pre-existing  planes,  whether  of  bedding 
or  of  cleavage ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  rocks  be 
uncleaved  when  metamorphism  occurs,  the  foliated 
planes  show  a  tendency  to  coincide  with  those  of  bed- 
ding ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded,  the  foliation 
will  generally  tend  to  follow  the  planes  of  cleavage. 
Furthermore,  in  gneissic  rocks,  garnets,  schorl,  stauro- 
lite  and  staurotide,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals  are 
frequent  in  some  localities,  especially  near  and  in  con- 
tact with  granite.     All  the  chief  materials  of  these  are 
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such  as  occur  in  the  unaltered  rock,  and  the  chemical 
action  (brought  into  activity  by  heat  and  moisture) 
which  induced  their  development,  may  perhaps  in  some 
cases  have  been  assisted  by  sublimations  proceeding 
from  melted  matter  below.  The  intensity  in  many 
countries  of  these  metamorphisms,  extending  over  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  (as  in  Scotland,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  Canada),  and  through  rocks  thousands  of  feet 
in  thickness,  proves  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  long-con^ 
tinned  process,  taking  place  probably  in  all  cases  at 
considerable  depths.  The  whole  has  then  been  up- 
heaved and  disturbed,  often  many  times,  and  after  de- 
nudcLtwn  the  gneissic  and  the  more  thoroughly  meta- 
morphosed and  sometimes  intrusive  granitic  rocks  were 
at  length  exposed  at  the  surface. 

Some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  which  I  have  to 
explain,  have  been  highly  disturbed,  and  in  the  north 
occupy  about  one-half  of  Scotland.  Most  of  this  area 
includes,  and  lies  north-west  of,  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains; and  I  must  endeavour  to  explain  by  what 
processes  metamorphism  of  rocks  has  taken  place,  not 
in  detail,  but  simply  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  subject. 

I  have  already  said  that  typical  gneiss  oousists  of 
irregular  laminae  of  mica,  quartz^  and  fdspar,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  are  bent,  or  rather 
minutely  folded,  in  a  great  number  of  convolutions,  so 
small,  that  in  a  few  yards  of  gneiss  they  may  sometimes 
be  counted  by  the  hundred.  All  these  metamorphic 
rocks  and  granite,  were  by  the  old  geologists  called 
Primary  or  Primitive  strata,  and  were  considered  to 
have  been  formed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  world's 
history,  because  in  those  countries  that  were  first 
geologically  described,  they  were  supposed  to  lie  always 
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%t  the  base  of  all  the  ordinary  strata.  From  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  minute  contortions  in  the  gneissic  rocks,  a 
theory  now  known  to  be  erroneous  was  developed,  which 
was  this : 

It  is  frequently  foimd  that  granite  and  granitic  rocks 
are  intimately  associated  with  gneiss.  Thus  we  often 
find  masses  and  veins  of  granite,  with  gneiss  upon  their 
flanks  bent  in  a  number  of  small  wavy  folds  or  contor- 
tions. Granite  is  a  crystalline  rock,  composed  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  mica,  and  the  old  theory  (so  far  true) 
was  that  the  world  at  one  time  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
igneous  fusion ;  but  by  and  by,  when  it  began  to  cool, 
the  materials  arranged  themselves  as  distinct  minerals, 
according  to  their  different  chemical  affinities,  and 
consolidated  as  granite.  The  great  globe  was  thus 
composed  entirely  of  granite  at  the  surface ;  and  by  and 
by,  as  cooling  still  progressed,  and  water,  by  condensation, 
attempted  to  settle  on  the  sur&ce  which  still  remained 
intensely  heated,  the  water  could  not  lie  upon  it,  for 
it  was  constantly  being  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  when  the  cooling  became  more  decided,  and  con- 
solidation had  fairly  been  established,  then  water  was 
able  to  settle  on  the  surface  of  the  heated  granite.  But 
as  yet  it  could  not  settle  quietly  like  the  priBsent  sea : 
for  by  reason  of  strong  radiating  heat,  all  the  sea  was 
supposed  tD  be  kept  in  a  boiling  state,  playing  upon  the 
granite  hills  that  rose  above  its  surface.  The  detritus 
thus  worn  from  the  granite  by  the  waves  of  this  primi- 
tive sea  was  spread  over  its  bottom;  and  because  the 
sea  was  boiling,  the  sediment  did  not  settle  down  in  the 
form  of  regular  layers,  but  became  twisted  and  contorted 
in  the  manner  common  in  gneiss.  All  gneiss,  therefore, 
was  conceived  to  be  the  original  primitive  stratified 
rock  of  the  world. 
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Subsequent  research  has  shown  that  this  theory  will 
not  hold ;  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  we  now 
know  gneissic  rocks  of  almost  all  ages  in  the  geological 
scale.  Thus  in  Scotland  the  gneissic  rocks  are  of 
Laurentian  and  Silurian  age ;  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
we  have  gneiss  both  of  so-called  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous ages.  In  the  Andes  there  are  gneissic  rocks  of 
the  age  of  the  Chalk,  and  in  the  Alps  of  the  New  Bed, 
Liassic,  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  series ;  and  in  1862  I 
saw  in  the  Alps  an  imperfect  gneiss  of  Eocene  date 
pierced  by  granite  veins,  these  strata  being  of  the  age 
of  some  of  the  soft  and  often  almost  horizontal  strata  of 
the  London  and  Hampshire  basins.  It  is  therefore  now 
perfectly  well  known  to  geologists  that  the  term  Pri- 
mitive, as  applied  to  gneiss,  is  no  longer  tenable ; 
and  the  old  theory  has  been  abandoned. 

I  have  stated  that  regions  occupied  by  meta- 
morphic  rocks  are  apt  to  be  much  contorted.  There 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  an  intimate  connection  between 
excessive  disturbance  of  strata  and  metamorphism. 
But  by  what  means  were  masses  of  strata  many  thou- 
sands of  feet  thick  bent  and  contorted,  and  often  raised 
high  into  the  air,  so  as  to  produce  existing  scenic 
results  by  affording  matter  for  air  and  water  to  work 
upon  ?  Not  by  igneous  pressure  from  below  raising  the 
rocks,  for  thcU  would  stretch  instead  of  crumplmg 
strata,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  in  the  Alps, 
Norway  and  the  Highlands,  or  in  less  degree  in  Wales 
and  Cumberland ;  but  rather  because  of  the  radiation 
from  the  earth  of  heat  into  space,  gradually  producing  a 
shrinkage  of  the  earth's  crustj  which,  here  and  there 
giving  way,  became  crumpled  along  lines  more  or  less 
irregular,  producing  partial  upheavals,  even  though  the 
absolute  bulk  of  the  globe  was  diminishing  by  cooling 
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(figs.  3,  1 2,  and  57).  This,  according  to  the  theory  long 
ago  proposed  by  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  adopted  by 
De  la  Beche  in  his  ^  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology/ 
is  the  origin  of  mountain  chains.  After  water  took  its 
place  on  the  earth,  by  such  processes  land  was  again  and 
again  raised  within  the  influence  of  atmospheric  disin* 
t^^tion,  and  rain,  rivers,  and  the  sea,  acting  on  it, 
were  enabled  to  distribute  the  materials  of  sedimentary 
strata.  Such  disturbances  of  strata  have  been  going 
on  through  all  known  geological  time,  and  I  firmly 
believe  are  still  in  progress. 

Such  shrinkage  and  crumpling,  where  it  has  been 
most  intense  and  on  the  greatest  scale,  is  often  (where 
I  know  it)  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  gneissic 
or  other  metamorphic  rocks,  and  often  of  granite  or  its 
allies. 

The  oldest  rock  in  the  British  Islands  is  gneiss, 
but  that  originally  was  doubtless  a  common  stratified 
formation  of  some  kind  or  other.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the 
history  told  by  the  rocks  themselves  informs  us,  we 
cannot  get  at  their  beginning,  for  all  strata  have  been 
made  from  the  waste  of  rocks  that  existed  before ;  and 
therefore  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  whether  metamor- 
phosed or  not,  have  a  derivative  origin. 

I  must  now  briefly  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
theory  of  metamorphism.  The  simplest  kind  is  of  that 
nature  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  namely,  when  melted 
matter  has  been  forced  through  or  overflows  a  stratified 
rock,  and  remaining  for  a  time  in  a  melted  state,  an 
alteration  of  the  stratified  rock  in  immediate  contact 
with  it  takes  place.  Thus  sandstone  may,  by  that 
process,  become  converted  into  quartz-rock,  which  is 
no  longer  hewable,  like  ordinary  sandstone,  but  breaks 
with  a  hard  and  splintery  fracture.     Here  then  rocks 
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have  been  changed  in  character  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  agent  that  has  been  employed  in  eflfecting 
that  minor  kind  of  metamorphism  (figs.  4  and  9). 

On  a  much  larger  scale,  the  phenomena  we  meet 
with  in  a  truly  metamorphic  region  are  as  follows.  In 
the  midst  of  a  tract  of  mica-schist,  gneiss,  or  other 
altered  rocks,  a  boss  of  granite  (or  one  of  its  allies) 
rises,  like  those  for  instance  of  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall 
or  of  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of  Arran.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  the  granite  the  beds  may  consist,  perhaps, 
of  unaltered  shale^  or  of  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone. 
As  we  approach  the  granite,  the  limestones  become 
crystalline,  and  often  lose  all  traces  of  their  fossils ; 
the  sandstones  harden  and  pass  into  quartz-rocks,  and 
the  shales  or  slates,  or  sandy  beds  and  shales,  lose  their 
ordinary  bedded  texture,  and  pass  by  degrees  into  mica- 
schist,  or  perhaps  gneiss,  in  which  we  find  rudely 
alternating  laminsD  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  often 
arranged  in  gnarled  or  wavy  lines  (foliation,  figs.  1 0  and 
11).  As  we  approach  the  granite  still  more  closely,  we 
find  possibly  that,  in  addition  to  the  layers  of  mica, 
quartz,  and  felspar,  distinct  crystals,  such  as  garnets, 
staurolites,  schorl,  &c.,  are  developed  near  the  points 
of  contact,  both  in  the  gneissic  rock  and  in  the  granite 
itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument  that  I  should 
describe  these  minerals.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
state  the  fact  that  such  minerals  are  developed  under 
these  circmnstances,  and  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
metamorphism* 

Furthermore  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Canada,  great  thicknesses  of  vnierstrQ^^fied 
gneiss  are  so  crystalline  that,  when  a  hand  specimen 
or  even  a  small  part  of  the  country  is  examined,  they 
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might  seem  to  be  truly  granitic ;  but  when  the  detailed 
geology  of  the  country  has  been  worked  out,  they  are 
found  to  follow  all  the  great  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
folds  of  metamorphosed  strata  that  have  also  in  a  minor 
way  been  intensely  contorted.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  parts  of  the  Alps. 

I  have  already  stated  that  if  we  chemically  analyse 
a  series  of  specimens  of  clays,  shales,  and  slates,  often 
more  or  less  sandy,  together  with  various  gneissic  rocks 
and  granites,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  quantities 
of  their  ultimate  constituents,  in  many  cases,  approach 
to  each  other.  They  are  never  identical,  while  yet  the 
resemblance  is  close,  as  close  indeed  as  it  may  be  in 
two  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  sandy  shale  or  slate. 
In  all  of  them  silica  would  form  by  far  the  largest 
proportion,  say  from  60  to  70  per  cent. ;  alumina  would 
come  next,  and  then  other  substances,  such  as  lime, 
soda,  potash,  iron,  &c.,  would  be  found  in  smaller 
varying  proportions ;  and  what  I  now  wish  to  express 
is,  that  the  distinct  minerals  developed  in  the  gneiss, 
such  as  felspar,  mica,  garnets,  &c.,  were  not  new  mb- 
stances  introduced  into  the  rock,  by  contact  with 
granite^  or  by  any  other  process,  but  were  M  developed 
under  the  vnfluence  of  metamorphiem  from  materials 
that  previously  eosisted  in  the  strata  before  their  Tneta^ 
morphism  began^  aided  by  hydrothermal  action  due 
to  the  presence  of  heated  alkaline  waters  deep  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Through  some  process,  in 
which  heat  played  a  large  part,  the  rock  having  been 
softened,  and  water — ^present  in  most  rocks  underground 
— having  been  diffused  throughout  the  mass  and  heated, 
chemical  action  was  set  up,  and  the  substances  that 
composed  the  shale  or  slate,  often  mingled  with  silicious 
sandy  material,  were  enabled  more  or  less  to  re-arrange 
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themselves  according  to  their  chemical  affinities,  and 
distinct  mineral  materials  were  developed  in  layers  from 
elements  that  were  in  the  original  rock. 

I  have  stated  that  to  produce  this  kind  of  meta- 
morphism,  heat  aided  by  water  is  necessary,  so  as  to  allow 
of  internal  movements  in  the  rocks  by  the  softening 
of  their  materials,  without  which  I  do  not  see  how 
complete  re-arrangement  of  matter  accompanied  by 
crystallisation  could  take  place ;  and  though  it  has 
always  been  easy  to  form  theories  on  the  subject,  yet 
80  little  is  known  with  precision  about  the  interior  of 
the  earth  beyond  a  few  thousand  feet  in  depth,  that 
how  to  obtain  the  required  heat  is  a  difficulty. 

From  astronomical  considerations  it  is  believed  by 
many  persons  that  the  earth  has  been  condensed  from  a 
nebulous  fluid,  and  passing  into  an  intensely  heated 
melted  condition,  by  radiation  into  space  at  length 
cooled  so  far,  that  consolidation  commenced  at  the 
surface,  and  by  degrees  that  surface  has  gradually  been 
thickening  and  overlies  a  melted  nucleus  within. 

As  the  earth  cooled  and  consequently  gradually 
shrunk  in  size,  the  hardened  crust,  in  its  efforts  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  diminishing  bulk  of  the 
cooling  mass  within,  became  in  places  crumpled  again 
and  again.  Hence  the  upheaval  of  mountain  chains  and 
disturbances  of  different  dates,  which  have  affected 
strata  of  almost  all  geological  ages.^ 

Reasoning  on  these  disturbances,  we  know  that  strata 
which  were  originally  deposited  horizontally  have  often 

■  This  theory  is  not  oniversally  received,  and  has  been  variously 
developed  by  different*  authors,  but  it  would  be  quite  beyond  my 
present  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  in  detail,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  seems  best  to  explain 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  outside  of  the  earth. 
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descended  thousands  of  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  by  gradual  sinking  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  the 
simultaneous  piling  up  of  newer  strata  upon  them.  The 
layer  that  is  formed  to-day  beneath  the  water  forms  the 
actual  sea-bottom ;  but  neither  the  land  nor  the  sea- 
bottom  are  steady.  The  land  is  in  places  slowly  de- 
scending beneath  the  sea,  and  sea-bottoms  are  them- 
selves descending  also.  It  has  frequently  happened, 
therefore,  that  for  a  long  period  a  steady  descent  over 
a  given  area  has  taken  place,  and  simultaueously  with 
this  many  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  have  by  degrees 
accumulated  bed  upon  bed,  as  for  example  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  region  of  modem  atolls  and  barrier  coral 
reefs. 

As  we  descend  into  the  earth  the  temperature  rises, 
whence,  in  the  main,  the  theory  of  central  heat  has  been 
derived.  In  our  latitude  heat  increases  about  1^  for 
every  sixty  feet,  and  the  temperature  therefore,  at  so 
great  a  depth  as  30,000  feet,  to  which  it  could  be 
shown  some  strata  have  sunk,  may  at  present  be  about 
500"^.  Furthermore,  strata  that  were  deposited  hori- 
zontally have  been  frequently  disturbed  and  thrown 
into  rapid  contortions,  or  into  great  sweeping  curves ; 
and  by  this  means  especially,  strata  which  once  were  at 
the  surface  have  often  been  thrown  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  thousand  feet  downwards,  and  therefore  more 
wiUiin  the  influence  of  internal  heat,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  bed  marked  *  fig.  12,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  large  tract  of  country.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  globe  is  entirely  filled  with 
melted  matter — ^that  is  a  question  still  in  doubt ;  but 
were  this  book  specially  devoted  to  general  questions  of 
theoretical  geology,  I  think  I  could  prove,  that  the  heat 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe  in  places  sometimes  appar- 
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ently  capriciously  eats  its  way  towards  the  surface  by 
the  hydrothermal  fusion  or  alteration  of  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  in  a  manner  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  more  superficial  phenomena  of  volcanic  action 


Fig.  12. 


— and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  may  happen 
that  strata  which  are  contorted,  have  in  places  been 
brought  within  the  direct  and  powerful  influence  of 
great  internal  heat.  Under  some  such  circumstances^ 
we  can  easily  understand  how  stratified  rocks  may  have 
been  so  highly  heated  that  they  were  actually  softened ; 
and  most  rocks  being  moist  (because  water  that  falls 
upon  the  surface  often  percolates  to  unknown  depths), 
chemical  actions  were  set  going,  resulting  in  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  substances  which  composed  the 
sedimentary  rock.  Thus  certain  strata,  essentially 
composed  of  silica  and  silicates  of  alumina,  and  alkalies 
such  as  soda  and  potash,  may  have  become  changed  into 
crystalline  gneiss. 

This  theory  of  re-arrangement  leads  me  to  another 
question — connected  with,  but  not  quite  essential  to 
my  argument,  as  far  as  relates  to  physical  geography 
— viz..  What  is  the  origin  of  granite,  which  in  most 
manuals  is  only  classed  as  an  igneous  rock  ?  For  my 
part,  with  some  other  geologists,  I  believe  that  in  one 
sense  it  is  an  igneous  rock — that  is  to  say,  much  of  it 
has  often  been  completely  fiised.     But  in  another  sense 

■  2 
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it  is  often  a  metamorphic  rock,  because  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between 
gneiss  and  granite,  for  they  pass  inte  each  other  by  in- 
sensible gradations.  About  half-way  up  the  Matter- 
horn  in  the  Alps,  among  the  largely-contorted  beds,  a 
thick  stratum  occurs,  one  end  of  which  is  true  gneiss, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  which  striking 
tewards  the  eastern  cliff,  gradually  gets  more  and  more 
crystalline  till  at  length  it  passes  inte  true  granite.  On 
the  largest  scale,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  Alps,  I  have 
firequently  seen  varieties  of  gneissic  rocks  regularly  inter- 
bedded  with  less  altered  strata,  the  gneiss  being  so  crys- 
talline, that  in  a  hand  specimen  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  it  firom  some  granitic  rocks,  and  even  on  a 
large  scale  the  uneducated  eye  will  constantly  mistake 
them  for  granites.  Another  very  important  circumstance 
is  that  granite  and  its  allies  frequently  occupy  tlte 
spaces  that  ought  to  be  filled  with  gneiss  or  other  rocks, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  been  entirely  fused  and 
changed  into  granite.  I  therefore  believe  that  many  of 
the  granite  rocks  I  have  seen,  are  simply  the  result  of  the 
extreme  of  metamorphism  brought  about  by  great  heat 
with  presence  of  water. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  inferred  that  granite  is 
not  a  common  igneous  rock  is  that,  enveloping  the 
crystals  of  felspar  and  mica,  there  is  generally  a  quan- 
tity of  free  silica,  not  always  crystallised  in  definite 
forms  like  the  two  other  materials.  Silica  being  far 
less  easily  fusible  than  felspar,  it  seems  clear  that  had 
all  the  substances  that  form  granite  been  merely  fused 
like  common  lavas,  the  silica  ought  on  partial  cooling 
to  have  crystallised  first,  whereas  the  felspar  and  mica 
have  crystallised  first,  and  the  silica  not  used  in  the 
formation  of  tJiese  minerals  wraps  tliem  round  often  in 
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an  amorphous  form.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  it  was 
probably  held  in  partial  solution  in  hot  water,  even  after 
crystallisation  by  segregation  of  the  other  minerals  had 
begun.  This  theory,  now  held  by  several  distinguished 
physical  and  chemical  geologists,  seems  to  me  to  be 
sound,  especially  as  it  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
metamorphic  theory  as  applied  to  gneiss — granite  being 
sometimes  simply  the  result  of  the  extreme  of  meta* 
morphism.  In  other  words,  when  the  metamorphism 
has  been  so  great  that  all  traces  of  the  semi-crystalline 
laminated  structure  has  disappeared,  a  more  perfect 
crystallisation  h^s  taken  place,  and  the  result  is  a 
granitiQ  mass  without  any  minor  lamination  in  it.  Even 
then,  however,  certain  planes  often  remain,  strongly 
suggestive  of  original  stratification,  and  even  of  planes 
of  oblique  stratification  or  false-bedding. 

These  general  results  are  not  founded  on  mere  conjec- 
tures. In  a  memoir  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  *0n  the  Micro- 
scopical Structure  of  Crystals,  indicating  the  Origin  of 
Minerals  and  Rocks,'  among  other  important  points,  he 
describesnumerous  small  cavities  in  the  quartz  of  granites, 
which  are  partly  filled  with  water  ^  holding  in  solution 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  sulphates 
of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  salt  predominating.'  These  *  fluid  cavities  ' 
sometimes  make  up  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  the  quartz,  and  he  concludes  that  'the  fluid  was  not 
an  a^uxidentcd  ingredient  due  to  the  percolation  of  water 
to  a  fused  mass  naturally  containing  none,  but  a  genui/ne 
constituent  of  the  rock  when  melted.'  Seasoning  on  the 
underground  temperatures  necqssary  to  expand  the 
liquid  so  as  to  fill  the  cavities,  by  an  elaborate  process 
of  argument  he  arrives  at  the  approximate  result,  that 
*  the  pressures  under  which  granites  were  most  probably 
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formed '  indicate  depths  from  the  surface  varying  from 
15,100  to  65,500  feet.  From  certain  passages  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Sorby  considers  that  gneiss  and  granite 
were  formed  approximately  under  similar  circumstances. 
I  quote  this  thoroughly  philosophical  memoir,  that  the 
reader  may  be  less  startled  with  the  statement,  that 
gneiss  and  some  granites  were  formed  by  the  metamor- 
phosis of  strata  at  depths  counted  by  many  thousands  of 
feet,  and  also  to  give  strength  to  the  assertion,  that 
under  such  circumstances  water  was  present.^ 

If  the  above  views  be  correct,  though  many  granites 
having  been  completely  fused  have  been  injected  among 
strata,  and  are  thus  to  be  classed  as  intrusive  rocks,  yet 
in  the  main,  so  feur  from  the  intrusion  of  granite  having 
produced  many  mountains  by  mere  upheaval,  both 
gneiss  and  granite  would  rather  seem  to  be  often  the 
results  of  the  forces  that  formed  certain  mountain 
chains.  Possibly  this  result  was  connected  with  the 
contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  heat  produced 
by  the  intense  lateral  pressiu'e  that,  with  much  move- 
ment of  parts,  produced  the  contortion  of  vast  masses 
of  strata,  parts  of  which,  now  exposed  by  denudation, 
were  then  deep  underground,  and  already  acted  on  by 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  their  depth.' 

,'  See  <  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  voL  ziv.,  1858.  Sorbj. 
'  See  Report,  Brit.  Assoc.  1866,  p.  47  :  <  Address  to  the  Geological 
Section,'  Bamsay.    Also  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet, 
'  On  Volcanic  Energy,  &c.,'  Trans.  Royal  Soc,  toL  dxiii.  p.  147. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LAUBBNTIAN,   CAMBRIAN,   AND  LOWEB  SILURIAN 

ROCKS. 

Thb  Laubbntian  bocks  are  the  oldest  formations  at 
present  known  in  the  world.  They  are  metamorphic 
and  mostly  gneissic  in  character,  and  were  for  long 
classed  as  granitic  and  igneous  rocks  till  their  true 
nature  was  shown  by  the  late  Sir  William  Logan. 
They  occupy  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Labrador  and 
Canada,  and  are  well  seen  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Ottawa.  They  consist  of  two  divisions.  Lower  arid 
Upper  Lav/rerUianj  the  upper,  according  to  Logan, 
lying  quite  unconformably  on  the  lower  strata.  The 
gneiss  of  the  lower  division  is  chiefly  orthoclase  gneiss 
of  great  thickness,  and  it  is  interstratified  with  several 
thick  bands  of  crystalline  limestone,  soqietimes  ser- 
pentinous,  in  one  of  which  a  remarkable  foraminifer 
called  Eozoon  Canaderiae  was  found.  This  is  the 
oldest  kno^n  fossil.  The  upper  Laurentian  rocks, 
which  also  contain  beds  of  limestone,  are  to  a  great 
extent  formed  of  Labrador  felspar,  and  in  these  no 
fossils  are  known. 

In  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Highlands  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Tiree,  Laurentian 
rocks  occur  of  highly  metamorphic  gneiss,  interpene* 
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trated  by  numerous  veins  of  granite.  These  strata 
much  more  closely  resemble  the  Lower  than  the  Upper 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  and  though,  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  America,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  they 
are  equivalent  formations*  the  presumption  that  they  are 
of  Laurentian  age  is  very  strong,  and  not  the  less  so  that 
strata,  having  all  the  characters  of  Cambrian  rocks,  lie 
quite  unconformably  upon  them,  fig.  54,  p.  285.  The 
district  was  first  described  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison. 
I  can  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  having 
inspected  the  ground  with  him,  and  personally  mapped 
a  portion  of  the  country  at  and  about  Durness.  I  know 
of  no  other  part  of  the  British  Islands  in  which  Lao* 
rentian  strata  certainly  occur.  ^  No  fossils  have  yet 
been  observed  in  these  British  rocks. 

The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  of  the  British 
series  come  next  in  succession.  If  these  strata  were 
to  be  classified  for  the  first  time  in  England,  with  my 
present  knowledge,  I  would  divide  them  into  three,  as 
the  most  convenient  method.  The  first  series  would 
include  the  purple  and  green  grits  and  slates  of  the 
Longmynd  and  Wales,  and  range  upward  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  Tremadoc  slates ;  the  second  would  range 
from  the  base  of  the  Arenig  slates  to  the  top  of  the 
Bala  or  Caradoc  beds,  and  the  third  from  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Llandovery  beds  to  the  top  of  the  Ludlow 
rocks.  In  Wales  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the 
most  typical  series  is  found,  each  of  these  great  bound- 
ary lines  is  marked  by  unconformity,  and  analogous 
unconformities  are  more  or  less  found  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Islands. 

*  After  their  discovery  by  Murchison,  the  Laurentian  rocks  and 
other  details  in  the  Highlands  were  mapped  by  Professor  Geikie, 
F.B.S.     See  his  Qeological  Map  of  Scotland,  1S76. 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  only  a  few  persons 
would  as  yet  agree  with  me  in  this  classification,  and 
indeed,  since  the  first  publication,  by  Mr.  Murchison,  of 
*  The  Silurian  System,'  dedicated  to  Professor  Sedgvrick 
in  1839,  there  has  been,  after  a  temporary  lull,  but 
little  unanimity  among  British  geologists  on  a  subject 
about  which  European  and  American  geologists  care 
but  little,  and  which  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
local  opinion. 

In  1841  and  1842  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and  those 
who  worked  with  him,  adopted  the  term  Cambrian 
for  all  the  purple  grits  and  slates  of  St.  David's  and  the 
Ix>ngmynd,  then  supposed  to  be  unfossiliferous ;  while 
the  name  Silurian,  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  used  by 
Murchison,  was  employed  for  all  the  strata  between  the 
uppermost  beds  of  these  rocks  and  the  top  of  the  Ludlow 
seri^.  When  the  Government  Geological  Survey 
reached  North  Wales  this  classification  continued  for 
a  time  unchallenged.  Professor  Sedgwick  had  pre- 
viously called  the  equivalents  of  part  of  these  strata  in 
the  north  of  England  the  Cumbrian  series,  and  at  that 
time  he  called  the  blue  and  grey  slaty  series  of  Wales 
the  Camjbbian  series,  on  the  assumption,  then  unques- 
tioned, that  they  were  all  older  than  the  recognised 
Llandeilo  flags  of  Murchison.  But  in  the  progress  of 
investigation  by  Sedgwick  and  many  others,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  original  Cambrian,  and  Murchison's 
original  Lower  Silurian  strata,  were  in  great  part 
equivalent,  and  the  great  Professor  of  Cambridge 
naturally  reclaimed  all  that  part  of  his  kingdom,  the 
boundaries  of  which  had,  for  all  Wales,  not  been  clearly 
defined  when  he  first  tried  to  subdue  it.  He  therefore, 
maintained,  that  the  true  Cambrian  series  included  all 
the  strata  from  the  base  of  the  purple  slates  and  grits 
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to  the  top  of  the  Bala  beds  or  Caradoc  saiidstone  of 
MurchuoiL. 

By  way  of  healing  differences  and  striking  a  just 
middle  boundary,  Professor  Phillips  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  proposed  that  the  term  Cambrian  should  be  used 
as  including  all  the  strata  from  the  known  base  of  the 
Longmynd,  St.  David's,  and  North  Wales  purple  grits 
and  slates,  through  the  lingula  flags  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Tremadoc  slates,  a  proposition  which  satisfied 
neither,  of  the  claimants. 

This  is  not  a  book  in  which  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  a  controversy  which  has  comparatively  little  interest 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  British  Islands,  and  will  by- 
and-by  be  forgotten  along  with  other  minor  debates,  that 
in  their  day  were  of  equal  or  more  importance ;  but  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  sketch  out  the  questions 
involved,  that  in  the  conflict  of  lecturers  and  writers  of 
memoirs  and  manuals,  ordinary  readers  may  know 
something  of  the  origin  of  the  varieties  of  opinion  im- 
plied in  the  different  nomenclatures.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  shall  use  the  old-fashioned  nomenclature  adopted  by 
the  Creological  Survey,  as  most  convenient  for  me,  see- 
ing that  if  any  one  in  reading  this  book  should  find  it 
needful  to  look  at  the  maps  and  sections  of  that  Survey, 
and  at  most  other  maps  as  well,  he  will  find  the  word 
Cambrian  restricted  to  those  strata^  that  at  St.  David's, 
and  in  Merionethshire  lie  below  the  base  of  the  Mene- 
vian  beds.    In  this  sense,  then : — 

The  Cambrian  bocks  of  Wales  consist  of  the  purple 
grits  and  slates,  that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  group 
of  hills  that  lie  east  of  Cardigan  Bay  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Mawddach  and  most  of  the  country 
S.S.W.  of  Ffestiniog.  In  that  region  their  strati- 
graphical  relation  to   the  overlying  Lower    Silurian 
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rocks  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  fig.  62,  p.  322.  They 
form  there  the  lowest  central  strata  of  a  broad  anti- 
clinal curve.  They  are  also  well  seen  in  the  Passes  of 
Llanberis  and  Nant  Ffrancon  in  Carnarvonshire,  where 
the  celebrated  slate  quarries  of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis 
lie  in  these  strata.  The  slates  are  purple,  purplish- 
blue,  and  green;  and  associated  with  them  are  beds 
of  greenish  and  grey  grits  and  conglomerates.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  at  Llanberis  the  latter  contain 
numerous  water-worn  pebbles  of  felspathic  traps,  jasper, 
greenstone,  black  and  purple  slate,  &c.,  so  that  these, 
forming  part  of  the  oldest  rocks  of  Wales,  have  been 
partly  derived  from  pre-existing  rocky  lands,  simi- 
lar to  those  that  now  form  the  neighbouring  Silurian 
country,  but  no  visible  trace  remains  of  this  more  ancient 
physical  geography,  except  the  pebbles  in  the  con- 
glomerate. In  Anglesea  the  equivalent  rocks  are  meta- 
morphic  chlorite  and  mica-scnist  and  gneiss. 

Cambrian  strata  als6  occur  in  the  hills  of  the 
Longmjmd  of  Shropshire,  where  the  strata  stand  nearly 
on  end.  They  consist  of  green,  grey,  and  purple  slaty 
rocks,  grits,  and  conglomerates.  The  only  traces  of 
fossils  yet  discovered  in  these  consist  of  worm-burrows, 
and  a  trilobite,  PciUeopyge  Ramaayi. 

Fig.  13. 

Section  across  the  Longmynd  and  Shelve  country. 

Shelve  Longxnynd 

4  8        3  1  5 

1.  Cambrian  grits  and  slates.  2.  Lingula  flags  of  the  Stiper  stones. 
3.  Tremadoc  beds.  4.  Llandeilo  and  Garadoc  rocks  with  igneous 
inteistiatiiications.    6.  Upper  Llandoyer7  and  Wenlock  rocks. 

At  St.  David's,  in  North  Pembrokeshire,  in  equiva- 
lent strata,  Mr.  Hicks  found  the  following  fossils  in 
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purple  shales  among  the  lowest  beds  of  the  series : — 
A  small  bivalve  crustacean  LeperdUia  Solvensis  and  X, 
Cambrensis^  two  small  Brachiopods,  LinguleUa  fmrw- 
ginea  and  X.  primceva.  In  a  higher  part  of  the  series, 
consisting  chiefly  of  yellowish  sandstones  and  gray  shales, 
he  also  found  two  sponges  (Protospangia)  and  various 
trilobites,  Microdiscus  sculpttis,  Canocoryphe  Lyellii 
and  C.  SolvensiSf  Paradoxides  Harknesaiij  Pliifonia 
Sedgvnckiij  Agnostus  Cambrenais,  and  a  Pteropod 
Theca  cmtiqua.     These  rocks  had  previously  been  con- 
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FtemdoxidM  Harkn«nU.  Lepcrditia  Cunbrendi. 

Group  of  Cambrian  Fossils. 

sidered  unfossiliferous,  and  the  discovery  is  important 
as  showing  that  in  sediments  so  old  there  existed  a 
considerable  development  of  life  of  the  same  general 
type  as  that  found  in  overlying  Silurian  strata. 

In  Sutherlandshire,  as  already  stated,  red  Cambrian 
conglomerates  lie  on  the  Laurentian  strata  unconform- 
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ably,  and  fossils  discovered  in  the  north  of  Scotland  by 
Mr.  Peach  prove  that  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (somewhat 
metamorphic)  rest  unconformably  on  both. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  customary  to 
consider  that  all  formations  which  had  not  yielded 
fossilised  fresh-water  shells  were  of  marine  origin.  Mr. 
Godwin-Austen  first  broke  through  this  fallacy,  and 
often  insisted  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  distinct 
from  the  Devonian  rocks,  was  deposited  in  fresh-water 
lakes. 

In  1871, 1  published  two  memoirs  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
prove  that  in  a  broad  sense,  the  red  formations  of 
Britain  were  deposited  in  lakes,  salt  or  &esh,  or  in 
inland  areas  in  which  salt  and  fresh  water  alternated. 
In  one  of  these,'  I  ventured  to  state  '  that  the  absence 
of  marine  moUusca  in  the  Cambrian  rocks '  of  North 
Wales  and  the  Longmynd,  as  yet  observed,  may  be  due 
to  the  same  cause  that  produced  their  absence  in  the 
OldSed  Sandstone  (see  p.  106),  and  that '  the  presence 
of  sun-cracks  and  rain-pittings  in  the  Longmynd  beds 
favours  this  suggestion.'  The  occurrence  of  marine 
fossils,  chiefly  in  the  grey  slates  and  *  olive-green  grits 
and  shales '  of  St.  David's,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hicks, 
^  may,'  I  state, '  possibly  mark  occasional  influxes  of  the 
sea  into  inland  waters,  due  to  oscillations  of  level,'  pro- 
ducing the  same  kind  of  alternations  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  strata  that  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  series, 
and  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Switzerland  and  the  Bhine. 

It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that,  as  regards 
the  Cambrian  rocks,  mine  is  not  the  usual  opinion. 

The  LowBB  Silurian    rocks    which    conformably 

*  On  the  Bed  Rocks  of  England  of  older  date  than  the  Trias. 
March  1871,  <  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  vol.  zxviii. 
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overlie  the  Cambrian  strata,  have  been  classed  under 
various  subdivisions,  from  the  presence  in  each  of 
certain  Trilobites  and  other  foBsils,  sometimes  peculiar 
to,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  prevalent  in,  each  sub- 
formation.     To  the  oldest  of  these  the  name  Menevian 
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beds  has  been  giveo,  so  called  from  Menapia,  the  old 
Romas  name  of  St.  David's.  They  are  of  inconsider- 
able thickness,  and  are  found  both  in  that  dietriot 
and  in  North  Wales,  circling  round  the  Cambrian  rocks 
of  Merionethshire  &om  Barmouth  to  Harlech,  and  in 
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both  areas  there  is  a  lithological  passage  and  con- 
formity between  the  Cambrian  and  Menevian  strata, 
fig.  62,  p.  322. 

Four  species  of  sponges  are  at  present  known  in 
the  Menevian  beds  of  St.  David's,  named  by  Mr.  Hicks. 
They  are  all  of  his  genus  Protospongia,  and  one  of 
them,  P.  feneatrcxta^  is  found  in  the  underlying  Cam- 
brian strata,  also  one  Cystidean,  Protocystitea  Mene^ 
venaiSi  a  few  Annelid  tracks,  and  more  than  thirty 
species  of  Trilobites  of  the  genera  Agnoatua^  Ariondlua, 
Anopolenvs,  Conocoryphe^  Erinnya,  HolocephcUina^ 
Paradoxidea^  and  Carrauaia.  Of  these,  seven  species 
belong  to  the  genus  Agnoatua^  one  of  which,  A.  Ca/mr- 
brenaia,  is  also  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  as  its 
name  implies.  There  are  seven  species  of  Oonocoryphe, 
three  of  which  are  also  Cambrian  species,  viz.  (7.  op- 
ploTicUaj  G.  Bufo,  and  G,  humeroaa.  Pa/radoxidea 
av/rora  is  also  common  to  both  formations,  and  a  few 
Brachiopoda,  such  as  Diacina  pileolua,  LingvZeUa 
ferrugiTiea  and  Obolella  aagittoMa.  Of  Pteropods  the 
genus  Theca  is  common,  but,  as  £eu:  as  I  know,  no 
Lammellibranch  molluscs  or  Gasteropoda  are  found 
in  these  strata. 

The  Lmgula  jlaga  rest  conformably  on,  and  in  fact 
pass  by  lithological  gradations  into  the  Menevian  beds 
(fig.  62,  p.  322).  They  are  best  developed  in  Merioneth- 
shire, Carnarvonshire,  and  at  St.  David's,  and  consist  of 
black  and  gray  slaty  rocks  with  beds  of  grit. 

In  these  a  marked  and  distinctive  suite  of  fossils 
occurs,  the  chief  of  which  are  IdnguleUa  Daviaii,  and 
many  genera  of  Crustacea — Gonocorypfie  hucephala 
and  two  others,  Agnoatua  (4),  Pa/radoxidea  (2),  Holo- 
cephalvna  (1),  Anapolenua  (2),  Ermnya,  and  Gono~ 
cephahia—  all  Trilobites ;  also  a  phyllopod  crustacean, 
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Hymenacaria  verrmicauda,  and  the  bivalve  cruslacean 
Leperditia  bupeatris.  Various  annelidfi  are  foimd, 
Cruzia/na,  &c.,  and  in  the  higher  part  of  the  strata 
Polyzoa,  of  the  genus  Fenestella,  together  with  a  few  ' 
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brachiopoda  of  the  genus  OrthUy  0.  lenticuiaris  and 
others,  OboleUa  Bogittalie  and  Tnaculata,  and  Disciua 
labiosa,  three  species  of  Theca  (pberopods),  &c. 

Of  the  fossils  of  this  formation  Piotoapongia  fenea- 
trata  is  common  in  the  strata  from  the  Cambrian  to 
the  Lower  Lingula  flagH,  Agnoatus  Davidie  and  A. 
scuUUia,  Ariopolenua  H&nrid,  A.  Salteri  are  also 
found  in  the  Menevian  beds,  together  with  Gonocoryphe 
applanatOy  and  C.  kumeroaa,  both  of  which  b^o  in 
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the  Cambrian  strata,  while  C.  variola/rU  is  common 
to  the  Lingula  and  Menevian  strata.  Paradooddee 
Harkneasiij  P.  Hickaii,  and  P.  aurora  are  common 
to  all  three  formations,  and  P.  Davidia  to  the  two 
higher  divisions.  The  same  kind  of  passage  of  species 
upward  from  the  Cambrian  slates  and  grits  to  the 
Ijingula  flags,  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  few 
geoera  and  species  of  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchiata, 
and  Pteropoda,  and  I  have  sp^ially  insisted  on  this,  in 
connection  with  the  fisu^t,  that  at  the  junction  of  the 
so-called  three  fomuxtiona^  there  is  no  marked  line  of 
division,  but  a  lithological  gradation  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  strata,  accompanied  by  the  passage  of 
species  from  lower  to  higher  geological  horizons. 

The  Tremadoc  slates  succeed  the  Lingula  flags,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  upper  member  of  that  series, 
while  the  red  and  grey  Cambrian  rocks  form  a  lower 
member.  There  is  no  clear  lithological  boundary-line 
between  them,  and  the  whole  lie  conformably.  Four- 
teen genera  of  Trilobites  are  known  in  Wales  from  these 
strata,  the  most  characteristic  of  which  are  Aaaphua 
Homphrayi,  &c.,  Angelina  Sedgwicki^  PaUocephaius 
imflatua^  &c.,  and  Niobe  HoTnphrayi.  Several  of  the 
genera  of  Trilobites  are  common  to  the  Lingula  flags 
and  the  Cambrian  beds  below.  Of  these,  Agnoatua  prin  • 
cepa  is  found  in  the  Menevian  beds,  and  Conocorypke 
depreaaa,  0.  invita,  and  Olenua  alatua  in  the  Lingula 
flags.  Orthia  Ca/rauaii  is  a  characteristic  brachiopod, 
and  LinguLeJla  Daviaii  and  X.  lepia  are  common  to 
these  strata  and  to  the  Lingula  flags,  together  with 
Obolella  plicata  and  0,  Salteri^  while  0.  aagittoMa 
ranges  from  the  Cambrian  up  to  the  Tremadoc  slates. 
In  Ramsey  Island  near  St.  David's  many  Lamelli* 
branchiate  molluscs  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of 
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the  genera  Paleearca,  Qlypta/rca,  Davidia,  MocUolopais, 
and  others,  also  Tkeca  operenlata  and  other  Pteropoda, 
and  several  species  of  BeUerophonoccva  {B.  Arftmensia, 
&G.),  together  with  Cephalopoda,  viz.,  Ortkooeraa  aeri- 
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Group  of  Tremadoc  Slate  Fossils. 

oeunu,  and  Oyrtoceraa  prcecox ;  also  Encrinites,  and  a 
starfish,  Palasterina  Ramseyensia.  Altogether,  as 
now  known,  the  life  of  the  time  was  richer  than  that  of 
the  Cambrian  and  Liagula  flag  strata,  but  all  of  these 
feunas  are  probably  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary  in 
the  BriUsli  area. 
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Leaving  these  details  of  stratification,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  physical  geography 
of  our  area  during  the  time  that  the  Cambrian,  Lin- 
gular andTremadoc  rocks  were  being  deposited.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  purple  strata  of  the  Cambrian 
series  seem  to  me  to  have  been  deposited  in  inland 
fresh  waters,  subject  to  influxes  of  the  sea,  probably 
owing  to  occasional  subsidence  of  the  land ;  in  the  same 
manner,  for  example,  that  in  Tertiary  times  the  Miocene 
strata  of  Switzerland  and  the  Bhine  were  deposited  in 
great  fresh-water  lakes,  in  areas  that  underwent  local 
temporary  submergence.  The  thick  strata  of  sandstones 
in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Merionethshire,  indicate  the 
neighbourhood  of  land,  and  in  Caernarvonshire  the 
numerous  beds  of  sandstone  and  coarse  conglomerate 
interstratified  with  mud  deposits — now  slates,  point  not 
only  to  the  proximity  of  land,  but  even  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  kinds  of  rock  of  which  that  land  was  made. 
'In  the  8,000  feet  of  these  rocks  in  Merionethshire 
there  is  very  little  slate,  and  even  the  700  or  1,000 
feet  of  interstratified  slaty  beds  in  Caernarvonshire  are 
quite  subordinate  to  the  grits  and  conglomerates.  ♦  ♦  ♦ ' 
*The  structure  of  this  land  may  be  partly  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate, 
which  are  water-worn,  and  consist  of  purple  and  black 
slates,  quartz-rock,  felspathic  traps,  quartz-porphyries, 
and  jaspers.' 

The  country  firom  which  these  pebbles  were  derived 
must,  indeed,  have  physically  resembled  North  Wales 
of  the  present  day,  *but  except  these  pebbles  no 
trace  of  that  land  remains  in  or  near  North  Wales.'^ 
Fragments  of  this  old  continent,  however,  probably 
still  exist  in  the  Laiu'entian  rocks  of  the  Outer  He- 

»  « The  Geology  of  North  Wales,'  p.  160.    A.  C.  Ramsay. 
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brides,  on  the  coast  of  the  West  Highlands,  where  ex- 
ceedingly red  Cambrian  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
lie  quite  unconformably  on  the  Laurentian  strata. 

While  the  Menevian  and  Lingula  beds  were  being 
deposited  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  pre- 
Cambrian  continent  still  existed,  for  in  the  gritty  strata 
that  form  a  large  part  of  the  Lingula  flags,  and  in  the 
frequent  presence  of  current  marks  (often  called  ripple- 
marks),  there  are  many  signs  that  these  strata  were  de- 
posited in  shallow  water,  and  thus  it  would  happen, 
that  during  the  time  when  these  and  the  Tremadoc  beds 
were  being  formed,  the  whole  area  was  undergoing  a 
process  of  slow  sinking,  into  which  sediments  were  being 
constantly  carried,  just  in  proportion  as  the  gradual  de- 
pression went  on,  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  what  with 
the  effects  of  sub-aerial  degradation,  and  what  with  the 
results  of  progressing  submersion,  the  old  pre-Gambrian 
land  of  this  neighbourhood  finally  was  buried  and 
disappeared. 
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ARENIG,   LLANDEILO,   AND  BALA   BEDS. 

The  Arenig  Beds  succeed  the  Tremadoc  slates  at 
St.  David's  in  South  Wales,  and  in  North  Wales  they 
also  overlie  the  Tremadoc  slates  between  Towyn  and  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Dolgelli,  Ffestiniog,  Tremadoc,  and 
Criccieth  in  CaemarvouHhire,  north  of  which  they  also 
occur  in  part  of  the  country  between  Caernarvon  and 
Bangor.  They  were  first  distinguished  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  named  Arenig  slates,  and  afterwards 
termed  lower  Llandeilo  beds  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son^  who  had  previously  included  them  as  part  of  the 
Llandeilo  flags  in  his  descriptions  and  sections  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  that  lie  west  of  the  Stiper  Stones 
near  Shelve,  in  Shropshire. 

In  the  large  district  of  Merionethshire  the  Arenig 
slates  appear  at  the  base  of  the  groat  volcanic  series  of 
felspathic  lavas  and  ashes,  of  which  the  mountains  of 
Cader  Idris,  Aran  Mowddwy,  Arenig,  and  the  Moelwyns 
form  distinguished  features  in  the  landscape.  They  are 
in  these  districts  never  more  than  about  800  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  Arenig  beds  of  Merionethshire,  at 
their  base  invariably  consist  of  beds  of  grit,  sometimes 
conglomeratic.  The  higher  strata  of  this  sub-forma- 
tion are  generally  slaty.  For  reasons  that  will  after- 
wards appear,  I  believe  that  the  Arenig  strata,  on  a 
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large  scale,  rest  unconformably  on  the  underlying  rocks 
of  North  Wales. 

In  Cumberland  the  Arenig  slates  form  the  moun- 
tains of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  and  from  the  borders 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  few  miles  further  east,  they 
stretch  right  across  the  country  westward  to  Egremont 
and  northward  to  Sunderland,  south  of  which  town,  near 
Cockermouth,  they  are  directly  overlaid  by  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone.  In  that  country  they  have  usually 
been  called  the  Skiddaw  slates.  In  Scotland  the 
Durness  strata  belong  to  the  same  rocks. 

In  Britain  the  fossils  that  belong  to  this  part  of  the 
Silurian  series  are  not  very  numerous,  taken  as  a  whole, 
though  some  groups  are  remarkably  abundant.  As  feir 
as  observation  has  gone,  Hydrozoa  of  the  sub-class 
OraptolitidsB  first  appear  in  these  strata,  including  some 
20  genera  and  48  species.  The  greatest  number  of 
species  belong  to  the  genus  Didymograptus^  of  which 
20  species  have  been  named,  after  which  come  Tetror- 
graptus^  Diplograptus,  Dichograptus,  and  Dend/ro- 
graptus. 

Eighteen  genera  and  47  species  of  Trilobites  occur 
in  the  same  rocks,  including  Agnostus  (A.  himndoy 
&c.);  Aaaphus  {A*  Hanifrayi,  &c.);  Ogygia  (0.  Sd- 
wynii,  &c.) ;  Trinucleua  (T.  Ramsay i^  &c.) ;  Calymene 
((7.  parvifrona^  &c.),  and  many  others.  Of  Brachio- 
poda  there  are  7  genera  and  18  species  including  three 
Lingulas,  Lingulella  Davisii  and  X.  lepia,  7  species 
of  Orthis,  including  0.  caUigramma  and  0.  lenticu^ 
laona ;  2  species  of  Oholdla ;  2  of  Diadnay  and  others^ 
Of  LamelUbranchiata  there  are  only  5  genera  and  8 
species  known,  including  Modiolopaia  trapeziceformis, 
Palcearca  aocialiay  and  P.  amygdalua^  Gtenodonta 
elongataj  &c.,  and  Redonia  Anglica.    Pterppoda  of 
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the  genera  Thtca  and  Convlaria  are  found,  and  6  species 
of  BellerophoTi,  and  of  Cephalopoda  there  are  5  species 
of  Orthoceraa.  Of  univalve  shells  we  have  only  3 
species — PleuroUymaria  lAanvemensia^  OphUeta^  and 
Ra/phiaUyma^  and  several  other  fossils  needless  to  enu- 
merate. 

In  all,  184  species  are  known  at  present  in  the 
Arenig  beds,  mostly  characteristic  of  these  strata,  for 
only  about  8  per  cent,  pass  upward  into  this  horizon 
from  the  Tremadoc  beds,  a  proportion  of  which  go  down 
into  the  Lingula  flags,  and  about  7  per  cent,  pass  up- 
ward into  the  Llandeilo  flags. 

Though  in  Wales  the  base  of  the  Arenig  beds  is 
clear,  it  seems  as  yet  impossible  to  draw  any  definite 
physical  boundary  between  the  Arenig  beds  and  the 
overlying  Llandeilo  slates,  for  there  is  nothing  like  un- 
conformity, and  no  marked  lithological  difierence  in  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other.  We  have  already  seen 
that  there  is  a  very  limited  passage  of  species  from  the 
Arenig  slates  into  those  of  the  so-called  Llandeilo  series.' 

Just  about  this  time  an  important  episode  took 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  over 
large  tracts  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  for  a  series  of 
volcanic  eruptions  occurred  on  a  great  scale  while  the 
strata  were  being  deposited  (fig.  62,  p.  322).  To  this 
subject  I  shall  by-and-by  return. 

In  North  Wales  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  or  Caradoc 
beds  combined,  attain  a  thickness  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
feet,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaty  rocks,  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  with  grits  and  occasional  bands  of  limestone, 
of  which  the  Bala  Limestone  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  whole  series  ranges  right  round  the  mountains  of 

'  The  Llandeilo  flaG^s  of  North  Wales  are  very  unlike  those  of 
Llandeiloy  which  are  generally  called  Upper  Llandeilo  beds. 
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Cader  Idrui^  Aran  Mowddwy,  Aienig,  and  the  Moelwyns, 
resting  on  the  lava  beds  and  ashes,  and  overlaid  on  the 
east  by  Upper  Silurian  strata,  fig.  57,  p.  304,  They 
also  form,  with  igneous  rocks,  the  larger  part  of  the 
Berwyn  mountains,  and  with  the  Arenig  slates  the 
whole  of  the  ground  between  the  Stiper  Stones  and  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Chirbury  and  Montgomery,  fig. 
13,  p.  59.  The  typical  Caradoc  Sandstone,  crossing 
the  strike,  ranges  between  Church  Stretton  and  Caer 
Caradoc,  from  whence  it  stretches  in  a  broad  band 
northward  towards  the  Wrekin,  and  southward  to 
Corston.  The  greater  part  of  South  Wales  is  formed 
of  slates  and  grits  of  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  age,  lying 
west  and  north  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  strata,  and  the  same  formations,  associated 
with  volcanic  rocks,  rise  like  an  island  surrounded  by 
Upper  Silurian  strata,  in  the  country  between  Builth 
and  Llandegley  in  Radnorshire. 

In  South  Wales,  where  they  were  first  described  by 
Murchison,  the  Llandeilo  beds  consist  of  sandy  cal* 
careous  flags,  black  slaty  rocks,  and  beds  of  grit  and 
sandstone.  A  few  beds  of  limestone  occur  in  them  in 
Carmarthenshire,  at  Llandeilo,  and  in  Pembrokeshire 
near  Narberth;  and  the  Bala  limestone  is  found 
higher  in  the  series  in  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  beds  of 
Merionethshire.  They  are  often  highly  fossiliferous. 
There  is  a  much  larger  development  of  fossils  in  the 
Llandeilo  flags  than  in  the  pre-existing  Silurian  strata. 
The  Trilobites  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  are  mostly  peculiar 
to  it,  and  the  genera  jEglinaj  BarrandAa^  and  Ogygia 
are  very  conmion,  Ogygia  Buchii  being  especially  cha- 
racteristic. Viewed  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Llandeilo 
beds,  as  already  stated,  pass  insensibly  into,  and  have 
many  genera  and  species  in  conunon  with  the  Caradoc 
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Sandstone  or  Bala  beds.  19  genera  and  34  species  of 
corals  have  been  described  in  these  lower  Silurian  strata, 
among  which  Hdiolites  and  Petraia  are  perhaps  the 
most  common. 

Fragments  of  Echinodermata  are  common,  including 
Cystideans,  common  in  the  Bala  Limestone,  and  one 
star-fish,  Pcdceaster  Caractad.  In  all,  more  than  40 
genera  and  200  species  of  Triiobites  have  been  described 
from  the  whole  series  of  Lower  Silurian  British  rocks, 
among  the  chief  of  which  are  species  of  Olenua,  Ag- 
nodtue,  Ampyx,  Lichasj  Ogygia^  Addaapie,  AaaphuSj 
Harpea,  lUcenus,  Phacops,  and  Trmudeua  {T.  Ca/rdo- 
tad).  In  the  Caradoc  beds  alone,  23  genera  and  111 
species  are  known.  Of  bivalve  shells  there  are  22 
genera  and  171  species  of  Brachiopoda,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  belong  to  the  genera  Strophomena, 
Leptcena^  Lvngula,  Orthia,  and  RhynchcmeUa. 

Of  the  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs  there  are  17 
genera  and  87  species  known  at  present,  prominent 
among  which  are  Ctenodontaj  Modiolopais,  PterincBa, 
PalcBO/rca,  and  Arnhonychia.  Of  Pteropoda  there  are 
known  6  genera  and  31  species,  of  which  Theca  is  most 
abundant;  16  genera  and  66  species  of  Gasteropoda, 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  in  point  of  numbers 
are  EwmipJudua  (10),  Murchiaonia  (15),  Pleuroto- 
ma/rioy  Cydonemaj  and  Holopcea.  Of  Nucleobranchiata, 
Bdlerophon  (14).  Of  the  Cephalopoda  there  are  10 
genera  and  62  species — Cyrtoceraa  (5),  Lituitea  (6), 
Orthoceraa  (42),  Phragmoceraa  (1),  and  others.  No 
fishes  nor  any  other  vertebrate  animals  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  or 
elsewhere. 

In  Cumberland  the  Coniston  Limestone  is  believed 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Bala  Limestone  of  North 
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Wales,  and  the  assemblage  of  fossils  in  each  is  very 
nearly  the  same* 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  an  im- 
portant episode  characterised  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata 
in  Wales.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  in  Carnarvonshire 
and  Merionethshire  extensive  interstratified  sheets  of 
felspathic  lavas  and  ashes  are  associated  with  the 
Silurian  rocks  on  two  horizons,  the  lower  that  of  the 
Llandeilo  beds,  and  the  higher  in  the  Caradoc  series. 
I  do  not,  however,  wish*  to  imply  that  between  them 
there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  volcanic  activity, 
but  simply  that  in  what  is  now  the  region  of  North 
Wales,  there  was  for  a  time  an  interval  of  comparative 
repose. 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  Geological  Survey  maps 
of  North  Wales,  he  will  observe  that  opposite  Barmouth, 
beginning  with  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mawddach,  a  great  series  of  igneous 
rocks  sweep  round  the  country  in  a  crescent  form,  in- 
cluding the  mountains  of  Cader  Idris,  Aran  Mowddwy, 
the  Arenigs,  and  lastly  the  Moelwyns,  the  high  southern 
escarpments  of  which  overlook  from  the  north  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Ffestiniog.  These  consist  of  felspathic 
lavas,  and  interstratified  ashes  or  tufas,  the  whole 
being  also  associated  with  bands  of  Silurian  slate, 
which  are  sometimes  found  to  be  fossiliferous,  especially 
when  bedding  and  cleavage  coincide.  Among  these 
volcanic  rocks,  but  especially  in  the  Arenig,  Tremadoc, 
and  Lingula  beds  below  them,  there  are  numerous  lines 
and  bosses  of  greenstones  (diorites,  &c.),  and  also  of 
more  purely  felspathic  traps,  which  are  not  interbedded 
but  distinctly  intrusive.  These  I  have  elsewhere  shown 
give  evidence  of   the  underground  working  of   the 
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melted  matter,  the  eruption  of  which  to  the  surface 
through  volcanic  rents,  produced  the  lava-flows  and 
ashes  already  mentioned.  The  ashy  beds  are  sometimes 
coarse  and  tufaceous,  but  were  also  often  formed  of 
fine  volcanic  dust,  which  being  now  consolidated  into 
hard  felspathic  rocks,  are  at  first  sight  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  firom  the  associated  lavas.  Practice, 
however,  renders  it  comparatively  easy,  and  in  distin- 
guishing '  the  difference,  the  observer  is  aided  by  the 
circumstance,  that  undemecUh  each  lava  current  the 
slates,  once  beds  of  mud,  are  apt  to  be  baked  and  por- 
cellanised  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  originally 
hot  lavas,  whicn  having  in  the  meanwhile  cooled,  the 
slaty  beds  that  rest  on  them  are  in  that  respect  un- 
altered. 

The  second  series  of  eruptions  may  be  traced 
as  follows.  Near  Bala,  not  far  below  the  limestone, 
there  are  a  few  thin  bands  of  volcanic  ashes.  These, 
as  we  go  northward  to  the  rivers  Machno,  Lledr,  and 
Conwy,  gradually  thicken,  and  by-and-by  get  mingled 
in  that  slaty  area  with  numerous  thin  and  thick  bands 
of  felspathic  lavas,  the  importance  of  which  as  large 
masses,  culminates  in  Snowdon  and  the  surrounding 
area,  going  northward  by  Glyder-fawr,  Griyder-fach, 
Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  Gamedd  Llewelyn,  and  so  on  to 
Conway.  South  of  Snowdon  the  same  kinds  of  lavas 
and  ashes  are  seen  in  force  on  the  sides  of  Moel  Hebog, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Llwyd-mawr  near  Dolbenmaen. 

Other  large  bosses  of  i/ntrusive  rocks,  mostly  fel- 
spathic, occur  on  Y-Foel-firas,  between  Snowdon  and 
Conway,  another  between  Llanllyfiii  and  Bethesda,  a 
third  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Menai  Straits,  and 
many  more  including  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Yr 
Eifl,  or  The  Rivals,  in  the  north  horn  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
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known  as  the  district  of  Lleyn.  These,  ere  exposure 
by  denudation,  probably  were  the  rooU  of  the  volcanos, 
or  in  other  words  the  deep-seated  centres  from  whence 
the  explosive  force  of  steam  drove  out  the  lavas  and 
showers  of  ashes,  which,  during  successive  eruptions,  with 
minor  periods  of  repose,  got  interstratified  with  the 
mud  and  sand  beds  that  were  deposited  in  the  sea  of 
the  Uandeilo  and  Bala  or  Oaradoc  period. 

On  a  smaller  scale  similar  volcanic  rocks  are  inter- 
stratified with  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  of  the 
Berwyn  Hills,  also  of  the  Breidden  Hills,  and  the  hills 
west  of  the  Longmynd  and  Stiper  Stones  towards 
Chirbury  and  Church  Stoke,  of  the  country  between 
Builth  and  Llandegley  in  Radnorshire,  and  in  North 
Pembrokeshire  from  the  ground  round  St.  David's,  ex- 
tending for  many  miles  to  the  east,  by  Mathry,  Fish- 
guard, St.  Dogmells  and  Mynydd  Preselley. 

The  next  question  that  occurs  to  me  is,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  area 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Arenig  slates,  and  also  at 
a  later  epoch  when  the  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  or  Bala 
beds  were  being  deposited. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  Arenig  slates  in  Pembrokeshire 
and  Merionethshire,  I  know  of  no  signs  of  unconformity, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  lapse  of  time  unrepresented  by  the 
deposition  of  marine  strata  either  in  Pembrokeshire 
or  in  Merionethshire,  unless  there  be  some  symp- 
toms of  it  in  the  latter  county.  But  when  we  go 
further  north  into  Carnarvonshire,  the  case  is  diflFerent. 
There,  at  the  widening  of  the  Passes  of  Llanberis  and 
Nant  Ffrancon,  the  Lingula  flags  are  not  more  than 
2,000  feet  thick,  whereas  further  south,  between  Ffes- 
tiniog and  Portmadoc,  they  are  at  least  4,000  feet  in 
thickness.     Furthermore,  in  those  valleys  in  Caemar- 
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vonshire  there  is,  as  yet,  no  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  the  Tremadoc  slates,  and  these  ought  to  be  found 
overlying  the  Lingula  flags  if  the  whole  of  the  Silurian 
series  were  present.  Still  further,  as  we  approach 
Caernarvon  and  Bangor,  even  the  Lingula  flags  are 
absent,  and  the  Arenig  slates  are  found  lyvag  di/rectly 
on  the  purple  slates  and  conglomerates  of  the  Cawn 
brian  series  all  the  way  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  base  of  the  Arenig  slates 
has  overlapped  the  whole  of  the  Tremadoc  slates  and 
Lingula  flags,  in  thie  area  between  the  Ffestiniog  and 
Portmadoc  country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  an  overlap  so  great  means  uncon- 
formity between  the  strata ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  this 
area  the  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Arenig  slates  had 
been  raised  above  the  sea,  and  subjected  to  sub-aerial 
agencies  of  denudation,  while  the  deposition  of  the 
Arenig  slates  was  going  on  elsewhere.  In  this  manner, 
therefore,  it  happens  that  the  Arenig  slates  are  now 
found  resting  directly  on  the  Cambrian  strata,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  missing  members  of  the  series, 
viz.,  the  Tremadoc  slates  and  Lingula  flags ;  and  still 
further  north,  in  Anglesea,  these  strata  are  also  wanting. 

The  efifect  of  this  episode  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  area  seems  to  have  been,  that  at  this  period  a 
tract  of  land  lay  in  the  north-west  of  what  is  now  Wales, 
and  probably  far  beyond  that  district  during  the  de» 
position  of  the  Arenig  strata  on  its  borders,  but  what 
the  features  of  that  land  were  I  cannot  say,  except  that 
it  may  have  extended  to  Ireland,  where  there  is  a 
similar  unconformity,  the  Lingula  flags  and  Tremadoc 
slates  being  also  wanting  in  Wicklow.  Probably  the 
whole  region  was  low  and  unimposing. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  what  was  the 
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nature  of  the  physical  geography  during  the  time  of 
the  volcanic  eruptions  already  mentioned  ?  To  me  it 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  this  sort. 

On  the  margin  of  the  ancient  land,  or  at  some  dis- 
tance therefrom,  volcanic  eruptions  took  place  in  the 
sea-bottom  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  that  which  in 
1831  took  place  in  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
islands  of  Pantellaria  and  the  south-west  coast  of  Sicily. 
This  eruption  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  on  June  28, 
and  on  July  10  John  Corrao  from  his  ship  saw  a  column 
of  water  60  feet  high  and  800  yards  in  circumference 
spout  into  the  air,  succeeded  by  dense  steam,  which  rose 
to  a  height  of  1,800  feet.  On  the  18th  the  same 
mariner  found  an  island  twelve  feet  high,  &om  the 
crater  of  which  immense  colunms  of  steam  and  vol- 
canic ashes  were  being  ejected,  ^  the  sea  around  being 
covered  with  floating  cinders  and  dead  fish.'  ^  The 
eruption  continued  into  August,  when,  by  the  ejection 
of  what  is  often  called  volcanic  ashes,  viz.,  pumice, 
scoriae,  and  lapilli,  on  the  4th  of  that  month  the 
island  was  said  to  have  been  more  than  200  feet  in 
height  and  3  miles  in  circumference.  From  that  time 
it  gradually  decreased  in  size,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  waves,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  island 
had  been  destroyed  and  disappeared,  leaving  only  a 
reef  beneath  the  sea  with  a  black  rock  in  the  centre, 
from  9  to  11  feet  under  water,  and  which  probably 
marked  the  position  of  the  funnel  of  the  short-lived 
volcano.  Before  the  eruption  took  place  it  so  happened 
that  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  W.  H.  Smyth 
sounded  on  the  spot  in  more  than  100  fathoms,  and 
this,  added  to  200  feet  that  the  island  rose  above  the 
sea,  gives  800  feet  as  the  height  of  the  cone  from  the 

"  LyeU*8  'Principles  of  Geology,'  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 12th  editicn. 
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bottom  of  the  sea  to  its  summit.  In  a  case  such  as  this, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ordinary  marine  sediments  of 
the  area  would  get  intermingled  with  volcanic  ashes, 
and  possibly  with  submarine  streams  of  lava. 

Explosions  of  steam  accompanied  by  floating  cinders 
are  mentioned  by  Darwin  as  occurring  at  intervals  in 
the  South  Atlantic ;  and  anyone  who  will  tax  his 
memory  a  little  will  recollect  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  volcanoes  of  the  world  are  islands,  or  in  islands,  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Pacific  Oc^n,  south  and  north.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  almost  all  volcanoes  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

I  think,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  of  our  area,   our   terrestrial 
scenery  consisted  of  groups  of  volcanic  islands  scattered 
over  the  area  of  what  is  now  North  Wales  and  South 
Wales,  and  extending  westward  into  the  region  of  the  Irish 
strata  of  the  same  age,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  sea 
that  then  rolled  where  Cumberland  now  stands ;  for  there 
also  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  great  force,  all  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  found  in  Wales.     There  is 
however,  this  difference   between  the  two  areas,  that, 
whereas  in  Wales  ordinary  sediments  are  plentifully  in- 
terstratified  with  lavas  and  ashes,  and  sometimes  even 
lithologically  intermingled  with  volcanic  ashes,  in  the 
Ciunbrian  area  it  is  only  for  a  few  feet  at  the  very  base  of 
the  volcanic  series  that  interstratifications  take  place, 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  these  Silurian  volcanic  rocks 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  being  quite  destitute 
of  any  intermixture  of  marine  sediments.     Exclusive 
of  intrusive  rocks,  the  whole  consists  of  purely  terres- 
trial lavas,  volcanic  conglomerates  and  ashes,  the  latter 
often  well  stratified,  for  where  showers  of  ashes  fall 
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there  layers  of  stratificaiion  will  be  formed,  whether 
they  &U  in  the  sea  or  on  land.  It  has  been  soggested 
by  Mr.  Ward  that  some  of  this  fine  volcanic  dust  fell 
into  lakes  that  filled  old  craters  or  areas  of  sabsidence 
during  periods  of  partial  repose^  and  this  seems  highly 
probable,  for  the  finely  divided  matter  is  so  beautifully 
stratified,  that  these  beds  were,  and  still  are  by  some, 
mistaken  for  marine  strata. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  ancient  volcanoes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tJiat, 
rising  fi'om  the  sea,  some  of  them  must  have  rivalled 
Etna  in  height,  and  others  of  the  great  active  volcanoes 
of  the  present  day,  and,  as  most  volcanoes  have  a  conical 
form,  we  can  easily  fiemcy  the  magnificent  cones  of 
those  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  But  that  is  all  we  know 
respecting  them,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  clothed, 
like  Etna,  with  terrestrial  vegetation,  no  man  can  tell. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  utterly  barren,  but 
as  yet  no  trace  of  a  fiora*  has  been  found  in  Lower 
Silurian  strata. 

There  is  another  point  bearing  on  the  physical  geo-* 
graphy  of  the  time  that  has  sometimes  crossed  my  mind 
in  connection  with  these  island  volcanoes,  which  is,  that 
we  may,  with  some  show  of  probability,  surmise,  that 
then,  as  now,  the  prevalent  winds  of  this  region  blew  from 
the  west  and  southwest,  for  the  following  reason.  In 
Merionethshire  and  Caernarvonshire  the  various  volcanic 
products  gradually  thin  out  and  disappear  to  the  west, 
between  the  ground  south  of  the  estuary  of  theMawddach, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tremadoc  on  the  north.  As  we 
pass  round  the  large  crescent-shaped  masses  of  lavas  and 
ashes  it  becomes  evident  as  a  rule  that  the  ashy  series  of 
beds  show  a  tendency  to  thicken  more  and  more  in  an 
easterly  direction  for  a  space,  and  finally  to  decrease  in 
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thickness  in  the  same  direction,  till,  in  the  Bala  country 
and  further  north,  they  are  represented  only  by  a  few 
insignificant  beds  of  ashy  strata,  a  character  of  which 
the  Bala  limestone  itself  sometimes  feebly  partakes. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  had  a 
tendency  during  eruptions  to  blow  the  volcanic  dust 
and  lapilli  eastward,  and  that  these  materials  fell  thick- 
est near  the  vents  and  at  middle  distances,  and  gradu- 
ally decreased  in  quantity  the  further  east  they  were 
carried. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  technical  geological  argu- 
ments a  word  of  warning  remains.  Let  no  reader 
suppose  that  in  Wales  he  will  now  find  clear  traces  of 
these  old  volcanic  cones  and  craters  in  their  pristine 
form,  such,  for  example,  as  the  extinct  craters  of 
Auvergne  and  the  Eifel.  Semi-circular  hollows  sur- 
rounded by  igneous  rocks  like  those  of  Cwm  Idwal  an<? 
Cwm  Llafar  he  will  find  plentiful  enough,  and  these, 
in  old  guide-books  and  other  popular  literary  produc- 
tions, have  sometimes  been  described  as  craters.  So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  such  ci/rquea  or  corries  are 
ancient  valleys  of  erosion,  the  rocks  of  which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  perhaps  ever  since  Upper  Silurian 
times,  and  have  been  subsequently  modified  by  glaciers, 
during  the  last  Glacial  Epoch,  in  days,  comparatively 
speaking,  not  far  removed  from  our  own.  The  truth  about 
these  ancient  volcanoes  is,  that  long  after  they  became 
extinct  the  whole  Lower  Silurian  area  was  disturbed 
and  thrown  into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  which 
sufiered  denudations  before  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
position of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  positions 
in  which  the  lavas  and  ashes  now  stand  will  approxi- 
mately be  best  understood,  if  we  suppose  Etna  by 
i^imilar  disturbances  to  be  half  turned  on  its   side. 
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and  afterwards  that  the  exposed  portion  should  be  irre- 
gularly cut  away  and  destroyed  by  processes  of  long-con- 
tinued waste  and  decay,  partly  sub-aerial  and  partly 
marine. 

The  remaining  areas  in  Great  Britain  occupied  by 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  lie  in  Scotland.  The  southern 
district  extends  from  St.  Abbs  Head  on  the  east  to  Port- 
patrick  on  the  west  coapt,  forming  the  uplands  of  the 
Lammermuir,  Moorfoot,  and  Carrick  Hills,  fig.  55, 
p.  287.  They  chiefly  consist  of  thick  banded  strata  of 
grits  and  slaty  beds,  much  contorted,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  area,  where  bosses  of  granite  and 
other  igneous  rocks  occur,  they  are  often  metamorphosed. 
The  fossils  which  they  contain  prove  them  to  belong 
to  the  Llandeilo,  and  Bala  or  Caradoc  series. 

In  Wigtonshire  great  blocks  of  gneiss,  granite,  <S:c. 
are  imbedded  in  the  dark  slaty  strata  near  Corswall, 
and  similar  large  blocks  occur  in  Carrick  in  Ayrshire. 
Where  they  came  from  I  cannot  say,  for  all  the  nearest 
granite  bosses  in  Earkcudbrightshire  and  Arran  are  of 
later  date  than  the  strata  amid  which  these  erratic 
blocks  are  found.  I  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  must  have  been  derived  from  some  Laurentian 
region,  of  which  parts  of  the  mainland  and  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  then  formed  portions,  and  when  I  first  saw 
them  I  could,  and  still  can  coDceive  of  no  agent  capable 
of  transporting  such  large  blocks,  and  dropping  them 
into  the  graptolite-bearing  mud,  save  that  of  icebergs. 
One  of  the  blocks  measured  by  me  near  Corswall,  in  1 865, 
is  9  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch 
or  two  up  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  Many  persons 
have  considered,  and  will  still  consider,  this  hypothesis 
of  their  origin  to  be  overbold,  but  I  do  not  shrink  from 
repeating  it,  and  I  may  mention  that  the  same  view 
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with  regard  to  these  ancient  boulder  beds  is  held  by 
Professor  Greikie  and  Mr.  James  Geikie,  who  mapped 
the  country.* 

The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  south,  pass  under- 
neath the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  the  midland  parts  of  Scotland,  and  rise  again  on  the 
north  in   the   Grampian   Mountains.     A  great  fault, 

'  I  shaU  bj-and-by  have  to  notice  the  recarrence  of  glacial 
episodes  at  various  epochs  in  geological  history,  a  subject  with 
which  ever  since  1855  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  (On  Permian 
Breccias,  &c.  *  Journal  of  the  GteoL  Soc*  vol.  ii.  p.  185).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  ground  on  which  all  the  old,  and  many  of  the 
middle  aged  geologists,  have  cast  aside  the  various  evidences  that 
have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  recurrence  of  glacial  epochs 
or  episodes,  especially  as  I  remember  no  argument  that  has  been 
brought  forward,  excepting  that  in  old  times,  the  radiation  of  in- 
ternal heat  through  the  crust  of  a  cooling  globe,  produced  warm  and 
uniform  climates  all  over  the  surface,  and  that  the  further  you  go 
back  in  time  the  hotter  they  were.  The  Lias  was  accumulated  in 
warm  seas,  and  if  so  those  of  the  Carboniferous  times  were  warmer, 
and  those  of  Silurian  times  warmer  still,  and  I  have  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished geologist  declare  in  a  public  lecture,  that  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  the  Coal-measures,  was  due  to  the  heat  that  radiated 
OQtvrards  from  the  earth*s  crust,  aided  by  that  produced  by  the  flaring 
volcanoes  of  that  epoch  I  Undoubtedly  there  must  have  been  a  geo- 
logieaUy  prehistoric  time,  when  internal  h^at  may  have  acted  on  the 
surface,  and  perhaps  the  sun  may  have  been  hotter  than  now,  and 
that  also  had  its  effect.  I,  however,  can  see  no  signs  of  these  internal 
and  external  interferences  rinee  the  times  in  which  the  authentie 
records  of  geoloffical  history  have  been  preseroedy  and  these  extend 
backward  earlier  than  the  Lower  Silurian  epoch.  I  recollect  the 
time  when  what  passed  for  strong  arguments  were  urged  to  prove 
that  the  former  great  extension  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  advocated  by 
Agassiz,  and  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Highlands,  Cumberland, 
and  Wales,  proved  by  him  and  Buckland,  were  mere  myths.  Now, 
however,  there  is  such  a  persistent  run  upon  the  subject,  that  more 
memoirs  have  been,  and  still  are  being,  written  about  it,  than  per- 
haps on  any  other  geological  question.  Coincident  with  this  a 
beginning  of  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  the  recurrence  of 
glacial  episodes,  is  slowly  making  its  way  both  in  England  and  the 
Continent. 
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proved  by  Professor  Qeikie,  runs  at  the  base  of  that 
so-called  chain  right  across  Scotland,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast,  to  Loch 
Lomond  on  the  west.  Its  effect  is  to  throw  down  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  on  the  south-east,  partly  against 
the  Silurian  rocks,  and  partly  against  volcanic  tu&s 
and  other  strata  belonging  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
itself.  From  that  region,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Highlands,  from  the  G-rampians  to  the  north  coast  of 
Scotland  consists  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  often  intensely 
contorted,  and  formed  of  quartz-rocks  and  flagstones, 
gneissic  and  micaceous  schists,  clay  slate,  and  chlorite 
slate.  Associated  with  these,  there  are  certain  lime- 
stones, sometimes  crystalline,  but  where  less  altered, 
sometimes  fossiliferous,  fig.  55,  p.  287.  One  of  these, 
near  the  base  of  the  Silurian  series,  runs  in  a  long  band 
from  Loch  Erriboll,  on  the  north  coast,  southward  to 
Loch  Broom,  where  for  a  space  of  about  fifteen  miles 
it  is  lost,  to  reappear  between  the  east  side  of  Sleugach 
and  Loch  Carron.  The  same  limestone  is  well  seen  in 
the  Island  of  Lismore  in  Loch  Linnhe,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  sides  of  Strathmore  or  the  Great  Glen  (a 
line  of  fault),  through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  was 
constructed.  Elsewhere  in  the  Highlands,  further  east, 
streaks  of  limestone  occur.  Inmiense  masses  of  granite 
here  and  there  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  strata,  one  of  the 
smaller  of  which  forms  great  part  of  Ben  Nevis,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Britain,  4,406  feet  in  height,  and 
another  the  splendid  peaks  of  the  Island  of  Arran.  No 
interbedded  igneous  rocks  have  yet  been  found  among 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland. 

The  strata  of  the  Highlands,  not  of  Lower  Silurian 
age,  are  the  Laurentian  gneiss  and  Cambrian  conglome- 
rates and  sandstones  already  mentioned,  intersected  by 
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80  many  Boble  Fiords  between  Sleat  and  Cape  Wrath, 
while  on  the  east  there  are  large  tracts  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  more  or  less  extending  from  Thurso  in 
Caithness  to  the  Great  Crlen,  Moray  Firth,  the  river 
Spey,  and  yet  further  east.     Fig.  55,  p.  287. 

In  times  within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  all  these 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  were  classed  in 
Wemerian  ^yle  as  Primitive  strata,  thrown  down  in 
hot  seas  before  the  creation  of  life  in  the  world.  The 
progress  of  research  showed  that  gneiss  and  other  rocks 
now  called  metamorphic,  are  of  many  geological  ages ; 
and  the  fortunate  discovery  of  fossils  in  these  strata,  at 
Durness,  by  Mr.  C.  Peach,  in  1854,  showed  them  to  be 
of  Arenig  age«  a  discovery  the  importance  of  which 
was  at  once  seen  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  who  by 
this  means,  revolutionised  the  geology  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  half  of  Scotland.  Feeling  anxious 
to  have  a  second  opinion  respecting  the  justness  of  his 
new  views,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  on  a  long 
tour  through  the  northern  Highlands  in  1859,  when- 1 
mapped  part  of  the  countiy  at  Durness  and  Lioch  Eriboll, 
and  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  me  so  plain,  that  the 
wonder  is,  that  any  man  with  eyes  ever  dreamed  of  dis- 
puting it.  In  these  days  no  one  now  thinks  of  denying 
the  Lower  Silurian  age  of  the  chief  part  of  the  gneissic 
rocks  of  Scotland,  the  features  of  which  have  been 
mapped  by  Professor  Geikie,  first  in  concert  with  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison,  and  afterwards  personally  in  more 
detail.^ 

With  regard  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  time, 
little  is  certain  but  this,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  area 
now  called  Scotland  was  under  the  sea,  during  the  time 

>  See  *  Geological  Map  of  Scotland/  last  edition,  by  Archibald 
Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  1876. 
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that  these  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  being  deposited. 
The  only  sign  of  pre-existing  land,  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  between  Cape  Wrath  and  Loch  Torridon,  where 
the  Llandeilo  beds  lie  alike  unconformably  on  the 
Cambrian  and  Laurentian  strata.  This  proves,  that 
when  the  lowest  Llandeilo  beds  began  to  be  depo- 
sited, the  underlying  rocks  formed  the  eastern  margin 
of  a  territory,  of  which  probably  our  Outer  Hebrides  was 
only  a  part,  but  how  far  it  may  have  stretched  westward 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  However  that  may  have  been, 
it  seems  certain  that  long  before  the  uppermost  strata 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland  were  deposited, 
these  fragments  of  an  older  land,  which  are  still  pre- 
served on  the  west,  had  been  long  submerged  and 
buried  under  the  accumulating  piles  of  the  Silurian 
strata.  That  even  then  an  extensive  land  lay  not 
far  off  is  certain,  for  the  extent  and  great  thickness  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  affords  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  waste  of  a  pre-existing  territory,  the  partial 
and  gradual  destruction  of  which,  by  all  the  agencies 
of  denudation,  provided  mechanical  sediments  wherewith 
to  form  thousands  of  feet  of  Silurian  strata  of  mud  and 
sand,  first  consolidated,  and  long  after  metamorphosed 
into  quartzite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist.  This  land  may 
have  occupied  an  area  now  covered  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

UFPBB  SILUBIAN  SERIES. 

The  stratigraphical  order  of  the  Upper  Silubian  Series 
is  shown  in  the  table  p.  30.  They  were  deposited 
under  the  following  circumstances : — The  Lower  Silu- 
rian rocks  in  large  areas  in  the  British  Islands  and 
in  some  other  areas,  were  upheaved,  more  or  less  con- 
torted, and  in  many  places  suffered  a  great  amount 
of  denudation  before  the  deposition  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata  began,  which,  therefore,  in  various 
districts  lie  quite  UTiAxmformcMy  upon  them.     In  the 

Fig.  19. 


1.  Ca/radoo  tandttone  {Lower  Silwian). 

2.  Qpper  Llandoveiy  beds. 

3.  Wenlock  shale. 

4.  Wenlock  limestone. 
6.  Upper  Lndlow. 

6.  Aymestry  limestone. 

7.  Upper  Lndlow. 

8.  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

typical  district  of  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  subdivisions  of  these  Upper  Silurian 
strata  is  as  shown  in  figs.  19  and  22,  the  bands  of  lime- 
stone generally  forming  bold  terraces,  that  look  north- 
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westward  to  the  mountains  of  the  Longmynd  beyond  Le 
Botwood  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cliurch  Stretton. 

Notwithstandingthe  unconformity  mentioned  above, 
there  are  in  Wales,  and  partly  in  Shropshire,  rocks 
containing  suites  of  fossils,  many  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
horizon  in  which  they  occur,  and  a  few  common  to 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian.  Part  of  these  strata,  such 
as  the  Lower  Llandovery  beds,  have  been  formed  during 
minor  oscillatory  movements  of  sea  and  land.  In 
South  Wales,  StricMandinia  {Pentamems)  lens  occurs 
plentifully  in  these  Lower  Llandovery  rocksj  and 
sparingly  in  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks ;  while  P. 
oblongua  occurs  sparingly  in  the  Lower  Llandovery 
rocks,  and  in  great  numbers  in  the  Upper  Llandovery 
beds,  on  which  rests  the  Tarannon  shale.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Llandovery  rocks 
are,  however,  essentially  of  Lower  Silurian  type,  and, 
besides,  they  are  quite  conformable  with,  and  pass  by 
easy  lithological  gradation  into  the  underlying  strata. 

With  the  Upper  Llandovery  or  Pentamerus  beds,*  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  the  case  is  very  different,  for 
in  Shropshire  they  rest  nnconformahly  on  the  Cambrian 
and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  indiscriminately,  and  possess 
a  beach-like  character,  being  in  places  formed  of  pebbles 
derived  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  as  in  fig.  20, 
and  in  Badnorshire  near  Builth,  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  including  these  Pentamerus-bearing  strata,  lie 
with  extreme  imconformity^  alike  on  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  beds  of  that  old  volcanic 
area,  as  shown  in  figs.  20,  21,  22. 

My  belief,  therefore,  is  that  these  Upper  Llandovery 
beds,  which  form  the  true  base  of  our  Upper  Silurian 

'  See  fig.  23,  p.  94,  Pentamertu  ohlongui  is  00  common  in  theae 
strata  that  they  were  originally  called  Pentamertu  beds. 
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strata  wherever  they  occur,  were  often  beaches  of  the 
period ;  and  this  is  farther  proved  by  the  £Bu;t  that  they 
are  often  conglomeratic,  containing  rounded  pebbles 
derived  &om  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  while,  as  at 
May  Hill  and  Woolhope,  they  are  coarsely  sandy. 

From  these  fisicts  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
during  the  beginning  of  Upper  Silurian  times,  part  of 

Fio.  20. 


1.  Cambrian  rocks. 

2.  Pentamerus  limestone  and  conglomerate. 

the  area  now  called  Wales  consisted  of  islands  formed 
of  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  volcanic  rocks,  loond 
which  the  occasional  consolidated  beaches  are  still 
visible. 

G-oing  further  into  the  physical  geology  of  this  epoch, 
we  find  that  in  South  Wales  the  Upper  Llandovery 
beds  lie  unconformably  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Llandeilo 
and  Caradoc  series,  a  fact  proved  by  the  conflicting 
dips  and  strikes  of  the  two  sets  of  strata;  while  in 
North  Wales,  similar  conflicting  strikes,  and  the  steady 
overlapping  of  the  Upper  on  the  Lower  Silurian  beds, 
proves  the  same  £Eu;t,  for  east  of  Bala  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  beds  lies  about  2,000  feet  above  the  Bala 
Limestone,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conway  they 
almost  touch  that  horizon. 

Another  important  point  connected  with  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  the  period  is  that,  after  a  time,  the 
Lower  Silurian  islands  and  other  areas  began  to  undergo 
a  process  of  slow  depression  beneath  the  sea.    If  we 
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turn  to  the  Shropshire  area  between  Church  Stretton 
and  Chirbury,  including  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the 
Longmynd,  this  is  what  we  find.  On  the  vertical  and 
highly  inclined  strata  of  the  Cambrian  and  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  the  conglomerates  and  limestones  of  the 
Upper  Llandovery  beds  form  in  the  lower  country  a  kind 
of  narrow  fringe,  surrounding  great  part  of  the  area,  and 
lying  from  500  to  900  feet  lower  than  the  broad,  flat- 
topped,  and  gently  undulating  hills  of  the  Longmynd 
and  Shelve.  Almost  on  the  highest  level  of  one  of 
these  flats,  at  the  well  known  Bog-mine,  there  is  a 
small  outlying  patch  of  Upper  Llandovery  beds,  formed 
of  hard  quartzose  sandstone,  at  a  height  of  1,150  feet 
above  the  sea,  as  roughly  indicated  in  the  following 

diagram. 
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1.  Cambrian  grits,  &c. 

2.  Lingnla  flags. 

3.  Tremadoc  and  Llandeilo  beds. 

4.  Pentamerns  beds. 

5.  Wenlock  shale. 

The  inference  is  obvious,  that  these  Pentamerus- 
bearing  strata  began  to  be  deposited  at  the  bases  of  the 
hills,  and  that  by  degrees,  during  a  process  of  slow 
submersion,  the  sea  crept  on  and  on  inland,  accompanied 
by  the  deposition  of  marginal  Upper  Llandovery  beds, 
till  at  length,  like  an  island  in  the  coral  seas  of  the 
Pacific  (but  without  the  corals),  this  old  Silurian  Isle 
was  entirely  swallowed  up  and  buried,  deep  beneath 
the  succeeding  great  accumulations  of  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  which  in  the  adjoining  area  of  Wenlock  and 
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Ludlow  are  more  than  3,000  feet  in  thickness.  The 
original  extent  of  this  long-buried  island,  may  have 
been  about  24  miles  in  length  by  14  in  breadth,  about 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  same  fate  was  undergone  by  the  Llandeilo  and 
Caradoc  rocks,  that  with  lavas,  ashes,  and  intrusive 
greenstones,  now  lie  between  Builth  and  Llandegley  in 
Radnorshire.  This  island  was,  however,  lower  and 
smaller,  its  length  having  been  about  20  miles,  by  10 
at  its  greatest  breadth. 

That  these  two  tracts  of  land  stood  as  islands  in  an 
early  Upper  Silurian  sea,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  on 
grounds  less  definite,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Upper  Silurian  epoch,  the  greater  part 
of  Wales,  both  south  and  north,  formed  land,  some  of 
it  higher  than  now,  for  since  that  time  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  that  region  have  undergone  great  and 
repeated  denudations.  As,  however,  the  deposition  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  formations  progressed,  a  steady 
submersion  took  place  of  the  neighbouring  land,  from 
the  waste  of  which,  sediments  were  derived ;  but 
whether  or  not  its  highest  mountains  were  swallowed  up 
and  buried  before  the  close  of  the  Upper  Silurian  epoch 
I  am  quite  unable  to  say.  That  this  entire  burying  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Cumberland  took  place, 
seems  most  probable;  and  while  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  West  of 
Ireland,  certainly  formed  high  land  during  the  begin- 
ning of  Upper  Silurian  times,  I  have  no  precise  data 
by  which  to  determine  what  was  their  subsequent  fate. 

A  section  of  the  Silurian  strata,  as  seen  near  Caer 
Caradoc  and  Wenlock,  is  shown  in  fig.  22. 

The  same  kind  of  development  passes  southward 
beyond  Ludlow,  forming  beautiful  scarped  woody  ter- 
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races,  but  beyond  that  into  South  Wales  the  limestones 
disappear,  or  are  occasionally  only  very  feebly  repre- 
sented, and  the  whole  consists  chiefly  of  shales,  some- 
times sandy,  in  which  no  definite  lines  of  subdivision 
for  the  subformations  can  be  drawn. 


Fig.  22. 
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*  Upper  Silurian. 


1.  Caradoc  mnditone  (Lower  Stluriafi). 

2.  Upper  Llandovery  limestone  and  sandstone-* 

lying  nnoonformably  on  No.  1. 

3.  Wenlock  shale. 

4.  Wenlock  limestone. 

5.  Lower  Ludlow  shales,  concretionary. 

6.  Aymestry  limestone. 

7.  Upper  Ludlow  sandy  flags  and  shales. 

8.  Passage  beds,  and 

9.  Old  Red  Sandtione. 


Far  east  of  this,  at  Usk,  Woolhope,  May  Hill,  the 
Malvern  and  Abberley  Hills,  and  at  Dudley  and  Walsall, 
the  limestone  formations  (so-called)  are  well  developed, 
while  in  North  Wales  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  chiefly 
consist  of  shales  and  interstratified  grits  without  any 
bands  of  limestone.  Near  Llangollen,  where  the  shaly 
strata  are  much  affected  by  cleavage,  they  become  true 
slate.  In  Scotland,  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  occur 
between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
are  said  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata.  Further  north  they  only  occupy  small  areas 
near  Lesmahago,  and  at  the  north-west  base  of  the 
Pentland  Hills. 

All  of   these    formations  are  in    general    terms 
fossiliferous.    The  Wenlock  limestone  is  in  great  part 
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formed  of  Corals,  Encrinites,  MoUusca,  and  Trilobites, 
Corals  often  predominating.  The  most  characteris- 
tic shell  of  the  Aymestry  limestone  is  Penixi/merua 
Knightii. 

The  grouping  of  fossils  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks 
is  in  general  terms  much  the  same  as  in  the  Lower  series, 
although  new  genera  appear,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  more  than  700  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  species  were 
extinct  in  our  area,  only  about  16 J  per  cent,  being 
common  to  the  Lower  and  Upper  series.  The  Corals, 
which  are  in  general  not  very  numerous  in  British  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  have  increased  to  82  species  of  27 
genera,  of  which  15  genera  and  about  65  species  are 
new.  The  Echinodermata  (stone  lilies)  increase  to  55 
species,  only  1  species  of  which,  an  Actinocrinvs,  is 
common  to  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  Several 
new  starfish  appear,  especially  in  the  Upper  Ludlow 
rocks.  There  is  one  true  Echinus  (sea-urchin),  PalcB" 
ckinus.  In  Britain  the  Trilobites  decrease  to  30  genera 
and  about  130  species.  Among  the  Hydrozoa  the 
Graptolites  decrease  to  3  species  in  Britain  ;  and  there 
are  about  20  known  species  of  Polyzoa.  There  are  21 
genera  and  126  species  of  Brachiopoda.  Among  these, 
of  the  genus  Atrypa  there  are  8  species.  Athyris  and 
Obolus  appear  for  the  first  time  in  lists  of  fossils. 
Leptcena  frojn  10,  decreases  to  6  species;  Orthia  from 
58  to  21 ;  while  Rhynchonella  increases  from  12  to  16, 
and  Strophxymena  decreases  from  27  to  15.  Of  the 
genus  Spirifera  there  are  3  species  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  and  8  in  the  Upper.  In  all,  21  genera  and  about 
126  species  of  Brachiopoda  are  known  in  the  British 
Upper  l^ilurian  strata,  and  22  genera  and  171,  species 
in  the  Lower.  The  Lamellibranchiate  mollusca  in- 
crease from  17  to  18  genera,  and  from  71  to  87  species, 
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most  of  the  latter  being  new.  There  are  7  species  of 
Pteropoda  of  3  genera.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
described  Gasteropoda  only  amount  to  15  genera  and 
52  species,  while  in  Bohemia,  in  equivalent  rocks,  200 
species,  some  years  since,  are  mentioned  by  Barrande, 
and  as  many  of  the  Brachiopoda  and  Lamellibranchiate 
molluscs.  Of  the  Nudeobranchiata  10  BeUerophona 
are  known,  and  7  genera  and  53  species  of  Cephalopoda, 
among  which  the  genus  Orthoceraa  decreases  from  42 
to  35  species. 

Near  the  top  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  strata  there 
are  several  thin  bone  beds,  containing  teeth  and 
scales  of  small  Placoid  fish  of  the  genera  Onchua  (?) 
Sphagodudy  and  Thdodua.  At  present  these  are  the 
oldest  known  fishes.  They  are  found  in  strata  which 
contain  several  species  of  the  remarkable  crustaceans 
Pterygotus  and  Eurypterus,  some  of  which  are  small  in 
size,  while  the  largest  Pterygotua^  discovered  by  Dr. 
Slimmon  near  Lesmahagow,  in  the  uppermost  Silurian 
rocks,  attained  about  9  feet  in  length.  The  very 
uppermost  Silurian  beds  in  England  sometimes,  as,  for 
example,  near  May  Hill,  contain  the  remains  of  land- 
plants,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  undetermined  twigs, 
and  the  sporecases  of  one  of  the  Lycopodiace®  Packy^ 
theca  epherica. 

In  these  last-named  &cts  there  is  much  significance, 
bearing  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  next  so-called 
geological  epoch,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapter.  In  the  meanwhile  I  may  remark,  that 
I  use  the  words  eo-caUed  geological  epoch,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  words  epoch  or  period  are  employed  in 
dealing  with  civil  or  political  events.  Taking  the 
geological  world,  and  the  civil  world,  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  man  as  parallel,  there  is  no  break  in  time 
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in  either  case.  In  the  latter,  certain  remarkable  events 
induce  us  to  break  it  into  periods,  characterised  by  epecial 
events,  which  were  always  led  up  to  gradually  by  broad 
changes  of  power  or  of  opinion.  In  the  former,  there 
are  often  great  breaks  in  the  chain  of  geological  history, 
which,  locally,  are  not  filled  up  by  stratigraphical 
deposits,  and  which  under  these  circumstances  form 
definite  geological  epochs,  while  in  other  cases  (as  in 
Civil  history),  the  change  of  conditions  was  so  great  in 
given  areas,  that  the  new  series  of  events  may  be  locally 
classed  as  constituting  new  geological  epochs.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  when  we  attempt  to  realise  the 
history  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  locally  and  physic- 
ally distinct  from  that  of  the  Contemporaneous  Devonian» 
strata. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DSTONIAN  AND  OLD  BSD  SANDSTONE  BOCKS. 

In  1836  Sedgwick  and  Marchison  described  the  exist- 
ence in  Devonshire  of  a  series  of  rocks  bearing  fossils 
intermediate  in  character  between  those  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  series  and  those  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. This  was  done  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lons- 
dale in  all  the  palseontological  part  of  the  question,  in 
which  the  argument  chiefly  lay.  On  these  and  certain 
stratigraphical  grounds,  it  was  considered  that  they  are 
the  equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  centre 
of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  the  name  Devonian 
being  applied  to  them,  the  terms  Devonian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  are  generally  considered  as  equivalents 
in  point  of  geological  time. 

According  to  the  late  Professor  Jukes,  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  Barnstaple  Bay  district  in  North  Devon 
consist  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  similar  to 
those  of  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland,  and 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  resemblance  of  the  overlying  strata 
to  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
led  him  to  consider  the  chief  part  of  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Devonshire  to  be  of  Carboniferous  age.  To  this  con- 
clusion he  was  led  partly  by  palseontological  considera- 
tions into  which  I  cannot  here  enter.     The  opposite 
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opinion,  that  the  Devonian  strata  are  in  the  main  ths 
Tnarme  equivaleTvts  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  continues 
to  be  generally  held.  Till  a  new  survey  of  Devonshire 
helps  to  settle  the  question  I  give  the  usual  reading  of 
the  history  of  the  Devonian  strata^  though  I  think  it 
probable  that  Jukes  will  turn  out  to  be  correct  in 
questioning  the  right  of  the  Devonian  strata  to  the 
conventional  name  of  an  independent  series. 

In  Devonshire  the  strata  have  been  divided  into 
Ijower.  Middle,  and  Upper  Devonian.  The  Lower 
chiefly  consists  of  slaty  beds  and  green  and  purple 
sandstones^  with  many  Brachiopoda  of  the  genera 
Chonetes^  Orthis,  Spirifera^  &c.  The  Middle  group, 
which  includes  the  Plymouth  limestone,  contains 
numerous  corals,  the  most  common  genera  of  which  are 
Acervulariaj  Alveolites,  Cyathophyllum,  Favosvtee, 
Petraia,  Strephodea,  and  the  sponge  Stromatopora. 
With  these  are  found  ETicrinites,  Spi/rifers,  AtrypcB^ 
LeptcencB,  Productas,  Rhynchonellce,  Strvngocephali, 
and  Ccdceola  {C,  sandcUvna) — the  last  a  genus  peculiar 
to  the  Devonian  rocks.  Many  Lamellibranchiate  mol- 
luscs also  occur,  together  with  Oasteropoda  of  the  genera 
Euomphalu8y  Loxonema,  Mdchrodieil/ua,  Murchisonia, 
Pleurotomaridf  Tv/rbo,  &c.  Also  many  Cephalopoda 
of  the  genera  ClyTnenia,  Cyrtoceraa,  Orthoceras, 
Ooniatites  and  Nautilus.  The  last  two  are  unknown 
in  the  British  Silurian  series,  though  Nautilus  occurs 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America.  The 
Goniatite  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  intermediate  in 
structure  between  the  Nautilus  and  Ammonite.  The 
latter  does  not  occur  in  Palaeozoic  strata.  A  few 
Trilobites  are  found  in  the  British  Devonian  rocks,  and 
various  Crinoids.  The  Upper  Devonian  group  contains 
land   plants   and   many   shells,   some   of  which    are 
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Otonp  of  Deronum  foeails  (marine) ;  and  two  from  Old  Be 
Sandabme,  the  Cfolopteria  and  Anodonta  (land  and  fresh- nater),  m 
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identical  with  those  found  in  ihe  Lower  Carboniferous 
Limestone  shales. 

There  is  in  England  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  Devonian  fossils  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Thus  about  1,500  species 
of  Silurian  fossils  are  named,  while  of  fna/rins  Devonian 
we  have  under  400  species,  and  adding  those  of  all 
kinds  in  the  freahwaiefr  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, 535  species*  Of  corals,  11  of  the  genera  only 
are  also  Silurian.  Of  Echinodermata,  there  are  10 
genera  and  21  species,  only  3  of  the  genera  being  also 
Silurian;  Crustacea,  13  genera,  35  species,  5  of  the 
genera  being  also  Silurian,  including  those  found  both 
in  the  Devonian  rocks  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
In  the  latter  no  Trilobites  occur,  but  only  Crustacea 
of  the  genera  Eurypterue  (6),  Pterygotua  (4)  (fig.  26), 
Stylonv/i'ua  (7),  while  in  the  Devonian  formations  of 
Devonshire  we  find  5  genera  of  Trilobites : — Bronteus 
(5.  fiabdUfer)  Cheirurus  2,  Phacops  6,  Homalonotus 
2,  and  Harpes  ],  all  being  genera  common  in  the 
Silurian  strata,  though  the  species  are  distinct*  Twelve 
of  the  Devonian  genera  of  Brachiopoda  occur  in 
Silurian  rocks,  but  of  96  Devonian  species  few  pasd 
downwards,  and  these  are  doubtful.  The  most  prevalent 
genera  of  Brachiopoda  are  Athyris,  Atrypa,  Oyrtvna, 
Orthisy  RhynchoneUa^  Spirifera,  Streptorhynchus,  and 
Terebratula.  Species  of  the  genera  Leptcena  and  Pen- 
taToerus  decline  in  numbers,  while  Orthis^  Rhyn-^ 
choneUa^  and  Spirifera  are  much  increased.  Of  21 
genera  and  60  species  of  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs, 
the  species  are  all,  or  almost  all,  distinct  from  those 
of  Siluria,  while  only  6  of  the  genera  are  the  same. 
The  most  prevalent  forms  are  Aviculopecten  (10), 
Pterinea  (9),    CucfvMoea  (7),  and     CtenodoTvta  (7). 
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Megalodon  is  characteristic  Of  the  13  genera  of 
Gasteropoda,  9  are  Silurian,  but  of  47  species,  all  are 
distinct.  The  most  prevalent  forms  belong  to  the 
genera  Euomphalnia  (6),  Loxonema  (8),  Macrocheilua 
(7),  Murchiaonia  (5)  (there  are  22  in  the  Silurian 
rocks),  and  Pleurotomaria  8*  There  are  5  species  of 
Bellerophon^  and  52  species  of  Cephalopoda,  all  distinct 
from  Silurian  species.  Of  6  Devonian  genera,  only 
Orthoceraaj  Poterioc&rciSf  and  Cyrtoc&ras  are  Silurian. 
The  most  prevalent  species  belong  to  the  genera  CZym^nia 
(11),  Oyrtoceras  (13),  OoniatUea  (10),  this  being  their 
first  appearance  in  the  British  strata,  and  Orthoceras 
(15),  (there  being  67  known  species  of  this  genus  in  the 
Silurian  rocks). 

It  is  stated  that  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  Upper 
Silurian  fossils  pass  into  the  marine  Lower  Devonian 
strata.  These  two  formations  in  England  are,  however, 
not  found  i/n  contact,  though  they  occur  commonly 
enough  in  the  regular  order  of  succession  on  the 
Continent  and  in  North  America.  About  10  per  cent, 
of  Lower  Devonian  fossils  pass  into  the  Middle  Devonian, 
and  about  the  same  percentage  from  the  Middle  into 
the  Upper.  K  this  be  true  there  may  possibly  be 
undiscovered  unconformities  between  the  subdivisions. 

The  Old  Rsd  Sandstone,  as  cUatmct  from  iJie 
Devonian  rocks,  is  undoubtedly  intermediate  in  age  to 
the  uppermost  Silurian  and  the  lowest  Carboniferous 
strata.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  its 
precise  limits  either  at  its  base  or  its  top.  It  first 
received  its  name  in  contradistinction  to  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  the  former  occurring  below,  and  the  latter 
above  the  Carboniferous  strata. 

A  vast  triangular  tract  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  lies 
between  the  west  coast  of  South  Pembrokeshire,  Bristol 
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Channel,  the  south  and  south-eastern  borders  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  of  Caermarthenshire,  Breconshire,  Rad- 
norshire, and  Shropshire,  and  the  long  line  of  Carboni- 
ferous, Silurian,  and  New  Bed  Marl  strata  that  runs  from 
Colebrook  Dale  to  the  Severn,  east  of  Dean  Forest. 
Fancy  in  your  '  mind's  eye '  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  the  great  South  Wales  Coalfield,  and  of  Dean  Forest, 
to  be  stripped  away,  and  the  whole  of  the  region  men- 
tioned, of  120  by  90  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  would 
consist  entirely  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  lower  part 
is  chiefly  composed  of  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone, 
with  comstones ;  and  the  upper  part  contains  strata  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  forming  the  Beacons  of 
Brecon,  2,860  feet  high,  these  being  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  South  Wales. 

Comstones  are  impure  concretionary  limestones, 
often  imbedded 'in  marl.  In  these,  at  the  base  of  the 
series,  near  Ludlow,  are  species  of  Pterygotus  and 
Pterickthys,  and  higher  up,  of  Onchua  and  CephalaapiSy 
thus  correlating  them  by  fossils  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland  (fig.  26).  Along  the  border  of  this 
formation,  where  the  uppermost  Silurian  strata  join  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  there  is  a  gradual  passage  both 
palseontologically  and  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
strata.  The  Eurypteri  and  Pterygoti  chiefly  belong 
to  these  passage-beds,  and  in  the  same  strata  at  the 
very  base  of  the  Old  Red  strata,  in  which  there  are  no 
moUusca,  are  species  of  fish  of  the  genera  Auchenaspia, 
Onchus  (?),  Pteraepis^  Cephalaapis,  and  Plectrodus. 
The  Silurian  marine  moUiisca,  in  &ct,  quickly'disappear 
where  the  beds  begin  to  get  red  in  colour,  notwith- 
standing the  perfect  conformity  of  the  two  sets  of  strata 
in  England  and  the  borders  of  Wales,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow.     At  Kington  and 
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fiouth  of  Bailth,  where  true  passage-beds  occur,  the 
ordinary  shells  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks  become  far 
less  numerous,  and  are  almost  all  of  small  size,  including 
species  of  Modiolopsia  and  Modiola^  lA/ngula  cornea^ 
Platychiama  helidtes,  a  small  Diecvna,  a  small  Theca, 
a  few  small  Crustacea,  of  the  genera  Leperd/Uia,  Cythe^ 
rellvnaj  &c.  The  water  was  freshening  and  getting 
unfitted  for  marine  life. 

The  remains  of  Cephalaapis  Lyellii  (fig.  26)  are 
occasionally  found  all  through  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  this  large  area.  The  absence  of  marine  shells  and 
the  nature  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
long  ago  led  Mr.  Ckdwin-Austen  to  infer  that  the 
formation  was  deposited,  not  in  the  sea,  as  had  always 
been  asserted,  but  in  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  or  in  a 
series  of  lakes.  In  this  opinion  I  thoroughly  agree, 
for  the  nearest  living  analogues  of  many  of  the  fish  are 
the  Polypterus  of  the  African  rivers,  the  Ceratodus  of 
Australia,  and  in  less  degree  the  Lepidosteus  of  North 
America.  The  red  colour  of  the  rocks  also  helps  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Each  grain  of  sand  and  marl  is 
red,  because  it  is  encrusted  with  a  thin  pellicle  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  which  could  not  have  been  deposited 
from  mere  solution,  as  a  crust  enveloping  each  grain  of 
aamd  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  open  ocean ;  but  if  car- 
bonate of  iron  were  carried  in  solution  into  lakes,  it 
might  have  been  precipitated  as  a  peroxide  through 
the  oxidising  action  of  the  air  and  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid.' 

>  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  coarse  red  sandstones  and 
finer  marls  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  the  very  fine  red  oose 
dredged  from  the  deeps  of  the  South  Atlantic  The  latter  is  a 
residue  produced  hj  the  decomposition  of  Foraminif era,  and  in  no 
way  resembles  the  coarse  mechanical  strata  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
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The  presence  of  land  plants  in  the  very  uppermost 
Silurian  strata,  as,  for  instance,  near  Ludlow  and  May 
Hill,  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  The 
physical  geography  of  the  area  was  rapidly  changing, 
niarking  the  beginning  of  an  evident  GoTdvnjefnJUd 
epoch.  The  subject  is  of  so  much  importance,  and 
when  first  propounded  was  considered  to  be  such  a 
dangerous  innovation  on  established  views,  that  I 
shall  give  the  reasons  in  some  detail,  making  use  for 
that  purpose  of  passages  from  my  memoir  *  On  the  Bed 
fiocks  of  England,  of  older  date  than  the  Trias,'  pub- 
lished in  the  ^Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,' in  1871. 

The  circumstances  which  marked  the  passage  of  the 
uppermost  Silurian  rocks  into  Old  Red  Sandstone  seem 
to  me  to  have  been : — First,  a  shallowing  of  the  Silurian 
sea  by  accumulation  of  sediment,  aided  by  slow  up- 
heaval, which  gradually  produced  a  great  change  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the  district,  so  that  the  old 
marine  area  became  changed  into  a  series  of  mingled 
fresh  and  brackish  lagoons,  which  finally,  by  continued 
terrestrial  changes,  were  converted  into  lakes ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  very  few  genera  or  even  species  of  fish 
and  Crustacea,  common  both  to  the  fresh  and  brackish 
or  even  salt  waters,  does  not  prove  that  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  is  truly  marine.  At  the  present  day,  animals 
that  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  essentially  marine, 
are  occasionally  found  inhabiting  fresh  water.  In  the 
inland  fresh  lakes  of  Newfoundland,  seals  are  conmion. 
They  breed  there  freely,  and  never  visit  the  sea.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Lake  Baikal  in  Central  Asia,  and 
it  is  on  record  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  now  brackish,  were  in  old  times  clad 
in  sealskins  got  from  the  seals  that  inhabited  those 
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waters ;  and  though  these  fieicts  bear  but  slightly  on  my 
present  subject,  seals  being  air-breathing  Mammalia, 
yet  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden  ordinary  marine 
Crustacea  are  found.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  way  that  I  now  attempt  to  account  for  similar 
peculiarities  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  strata.  These 
Swedish  lake-areas  were  submerged  after  the  close  of 
the  Glacial  epoch ;  and  being  deep  basins  (scooped  out 
in  a  manner  which  I  shall  explain  in  a  later  chapter), 
while  the  land  was  emerging  by  upheaval,  and  after 
its  final  emergence,  the  salt  water  of  the  lakes  fresh- 
ened so  slowly,  by  influx  of  rivers,  that  some  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  it  had  time  by  degrees  to  adjust 
themselves  to  new  and  abnormal  conditions.  ^ 

Again,  we  may  suppose  a  set  of  circumstances  such 
as  the  following : — If,  by  changes  of  physical  geography 
of  a  continental  kind,  a  portion  of  the  Silurian  sea  got 
separated  from  the  mam  ocean,  more  or  less  like  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  then  the  ordinary  marine 
conditions  of  the  *  passage  beds,'  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  life  of  the  period,  might  be  maintained  for  what, 
in  common  language,  seems  to  us  a  long  time.  The 
£lack  Sea  was  once  united  to  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Caspian  to  the  Aral,  forming  one  great  inland  sea,  which 
under  varying  physical  conditions,  has  more  than  once 
changed  its  form  and  extent.  At  all  events,  since  its 
separation  from  the  Black  Sea  the  Caspian  has  been 
simply  a  great  brackish  lake.  The  Black  Sea  is  now 
steadily  freshening ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  by 
a  geographical  change,  such  as  the  upheaval  of  the  Bos- 

'  For  much  yalnable  infonnstion  on  this  subject,  see  *  Annals 
and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  third  series,  vol.  i.  1858,  p.  60,  <  On  the 
Occurrence  of  Marine  Animal  Forms  in  Fresh  Water,*  by  Dr.  E,  von 
Martens :  translated  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Dallas. 
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phorus,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  fresh  lake,  if  the 
supply  of  river  water  were  sufficient  to  overbalance 
evaporation  and  secure  an  overtlow.  At  present  a  great 
body  of  salt  water  is  constantly  being  poured  out  through 
the  Bosphorus,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  fresh  water 
of  rivers.  Owing,  however,  to  the  uncongenial  quality 
of  the  freshening  water,  some  of  the  Black  Sea  shells 
are  strangely  distorted,  as  shown  by  Edward  Forbes. 

Or  if  we  take  the  Caspian  alone  as  an  example,  we 
have  an  inland  brackish  sheet  of  water,  with  a  present 
area  of  178,866  squar^  miles,  the  surface  of  which  is 
83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  This,  accord- 
ing to  accepted  zoological  and  physical  views,  was 
once  united  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  North  Sea. 
Changes  in  physical  geography  have  taken  place  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  Caspian  is  now  disunited  from  the 
ocean,  while  its  waters  are  still  inhabited  by  a  poor  and 
dwarfed  marine  molluscan  fauna,  and  by  seals.  If  by 
increase  of  rainfall  the  Caspian  became  freshened,  the 
loss  of  water  by  evaporation  not  being  equal  to  supply, 
it  would  by-and-by,  after  reaching  the  point  of  overflow, 
be  converted  into  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  larger  in 
extent  than  the  whole  area  now  occupied  by  the  British 
Islands  and  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
the  great  area  of  inland  drainage  of  Central  Asia,  now 
holding  many  salt  lakes,  might  in  the  same  manner  be 
so  changed  that  all  its  lakes  would  become  fresh  and 
widened  in  extent,  thus  occupying  areas  larger  than  all 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Europe.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  Caspian  area  we  should  have  a 
passage  more  or  less  gradual  from  imperfect  marine  to 
perfectly  fresh-water  conditions,  such  as  I  conceive  to 
have  marked  the  advent  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
When  the  whole  area  was  fairly  separated  from  the  sea. 
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the  sediments  might  by  degrees  get  into  a  condition  to 
get  coloured  red  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned. 
We  have  a  case  in  point  in  an  old  inland  sheet  of  water, 
as  shown  by  the  Red  Marls  of  the  extinct  Miocene  lakes 
of  Auvergne  in  Central  France, 

The  uniformity  of  action  here  sketched  may  present 
a  difficulty  to  some  geologists,  seeing  that  on  the 
borders  of  South  Wales  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
over  a  large  space,  overlaps  the  lower  strata  till  they  lie 
directly  on  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
parts  of  Scotland.  But  on  consideration  these  circum- 
stances do  not  present  any  real  difficulty.  If  the  great 
hoUow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies,  were  gradually  to 
get  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  the  whole  by  degrees 
became  silted  up,  1,300  feet  of  strata  would  be  added 
above  the  level  of  the  present  sur&ce,  and  the  upper 
strata  all  round  would  overlap  the  lower,  apparently 
much  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata  do  in  Wales  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  If  the  Caspian  and  other  parts 
of  the  Asiatic  area  of  inland  drainage  got  filled  with 
fresh  water,  the  same  general  results  would  ensue. 

Like  the  recurrent  circumstances  that  have  attended 
the  rise  and  falls  of  empires  through  all  historical  time, 
so  geological  history  has  often  more  or  less  repeated 
itself,  somewhere  or  other  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  in  this  modem  phase  of  Asiatic  physical  geography, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  have,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
a  repetition  of  events,  which,  with  minor  variations, 
have  happened  again  and  again,  in  old-world  geological 
epochs,  the  history  of  which  I  shall  by-and-by  have  to 
record.  The  fiEurther  off  geological  records  recede,  like 
inscriptions  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  more  difficult 
are  they  to  decipher ;  the  nearer  they  come  to  our  own 
day^  they  are  often  more  easy  to  read. 
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In  North  Wales  narrow  streaks  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone here  and  there  crop  out  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks,  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  and  the  same  with  bands 
of  comstone  forms  the  fine  escarpment  of  Traeth 
Dulas  in  Anglesey,  where  the  sandstone  lies  directly  on 
Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

In  the  northern  counties  also,  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
Sedbergh,  and  Kendal,  and  aU  along  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  between  Orton  in  Westmore- 
land, and  Greystock  Park  in  Cumberland,  patches  and 
a  long  line  of  Old  Bed  Sandstones,  marls,  and  con- 
glomerates occur. 

A  broad  belt  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  crosses  Scotland 
in  a  north-east  direction  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
and  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and  Stonehaven  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  Montrose.  Patches  lie  in  Arran, 
Bute,  &c.  The  whole  lies  unconformably  on  Lower 
Silurian  clay  slates,  and  dips  to  the  south-east  under 
the  Garboniferoue  rocks  that  occupy  the  great  central 
depression  through  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  chiefly 
run.  On  the  south-east  side  of  this  broad  undulating 
hollow  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  again  rises  from  beneath 
the  CocJr^measwres  with  a  general  north-west  dip,  and 
skirting  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  strikes  south-west  into 
the  sea  south  of  Ayr.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Lam- 
mermuir Hills,  it  again  appears  on  the  hills  between 
St.  Abb's  Head  and  Hawick,  dipping  under  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  that,  without  a  break,  stretch  from 
Berwick  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby. 

North  of  Stonehaven  detached  patches  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  occur  on  the  mainland  as  far  as  Pentland 
Firth,  beyond  which  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  small  portions  of  the  Shetla^id  Islands. 
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The  first  patch  lies  between  Fyvie  and  Penman  Bay  in 
Aberdeenshire  ;  the  second  forms  both  shores  of  Moray 
Firth  and  Dornoch  Firth,  and  stretches  a  long  way  up 
the  Great  Valley  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  through 
which  at  one  time  I  have  no  doubt  it  passed  all  the 
way  to  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  between  Oban  and  the  island 
of  Mull ;  and  the  third  forms  the  greater  part  of  Caith- 
ness. On  the  west  coast  a  large  tract  of  hilly  ground 
between  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Awe,  Oban,  and 
Kerera  is  chiefly  formed  of  Old  Red  conglomerate. 

F^or  the  first  compendious  account  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  the  world  is  indebted  to  Hugh 
MiUer,  whose  wonderful  feculty  of  graphic  description 
enabled  him,  unassisted,  to  describe  the  rocks  and  the 
remarkable  forms  of  fish  they  contain,  which  till  his 
time  were  almost  altogether  unknown.  Something, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  precise  re- 
lations to  each  other  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  are  clearly  established. 
The  researches  of  Professor  Greikie  and  other  ofiicers  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  have  shown  that,  south  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains,  there  is  an  upper  set  of  strata, 
lying  in  basins  unconformably  on  the  lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Conglomerate  often  lies  at  the  base  of  any  part 
of  the  series  that  rests  directly  on  the  ancient  slates 
and  gneissic  rocks,  and  occasionally  thick  conglo- 
merates are  intercalated  among  the  sandy  strata  on 
various  horizons,  as,  for  example,  on  Moray  and  Cro- 
marty Firths.  These  beds  are  sometimes  thin,  and 
sometimes  of  enormous  thickness.  Some  of  these  con- 
glomerates are  clearly  volcanic  breccias  and  ashy  beds ; 
as,  for  example,  on  part  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  south  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  and  from  thence  stretching  westward  at 
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intervals  to  the  Forth,  near  Bridge  of  Allan*  The 
ordinary  sedimentary  conglomerates  are  frequently  very 
coarse,  containing  both  water-worn  and  subangular 
fragments  of  the  imderlying  rocks  from  the  waste 
(denudation)  of  which  it  has  been  formed*  Some  of 
the  fragments  I  have  observed  of  a  yard  in  diameter,  in 
the  great  band  of  conglomerate  that  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  others,  true  boulders,  of 
equal  size,  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  east  of 
Strathie  in  Caithness.  The  Silurian  gneiss  of  the 
Grampian  Hills  and  of  the  Highlands  in  general,  is 
much  older  than  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  strata  of  the  Lammermuirs,  both  of 
which  were  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  Later  denudations 
of  the  same  rocks  formed  the  vast  conglomerate  of  Old 
Bed  rocks  south  of  Dunbar. 

Some  of  these  conglomerates  possess  a  character 
which  unmistakably  marks  them  as  glacial  boulder 
clays.  The  stones  are  of  all  sizes,  and  not  mere  pebbles, 
and  they  are  generally  sub-angular,  just  like  those  of 
many  of  the  boulder  clays  of  the  last  Glacial  Epoch.  like 
some  of  these  boulder  clays  also,  the  stones  are  imbedded 
in  a  red  marly  paste,  once  unconsolidated  clay,  and  in 
similar  conglomerates  in  the  Cumbrian  region,  scratched 
stones  have  been  found  in  some  cases  unmistakably 
resembling  those  which  are  allowed  by  all  to  have  had 
their  markings  produced  by  the  agency  of  glacier  ice. 
A  bold  man  might  even  go  further,  for  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  of  UUswater,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  there  are  great  heaps  of  angular  boulder-con- 
glomerate, culminating  in  the  big  mound-like  hills  of 
Mell  Fell  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  stones  cemented 
in  a  marly  base.     It  is  an   obvious   &ct  to  skilled 
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geologists,  well  known  to  those  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
who  mapped  the  ground,  that  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Cumberland  are  of  older  date  than  the  deposition  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  standing  on  the  ground  it  was 
impossible  for  me  not  to  fed  the  idea,  that  Mell  Fell 
and  Little  Mell  Fell  look  like,  and  may  be,  the  relics 
of  an  old  moraine,  shed  from  a  glacier  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  age,  that  flowed  down  a  valley  far  older  than 
that  of  modem  Ullswater,  and  long  before  the  special 
hollow  in  which  the  lake  lies  was  formed.  The 
mountains  were  much  higher  than  now,  for  since  then 
they  have  undergone  an  immense  amount  of  denudation. 

In  Scotland  fishes  are  more  or  less  found  in  all  the 
broader  districts  occupied  by  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  but  it 
was  chiefly  in  the  north,  in  Caithness,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Cromarty  and  Moray  Firths,  that  Hugh  Miller  made 
his  wonderful  discoveries  of  fossil  fishes  of  many 
species.  They  are  found  generally  in  bituminous 
schists  and  flags  with  occasional  nodular  concretions, 
and  lie  in  various  minor  horizons  among  red  and  varie- 
gated sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  contain  the 
remains  of  many  fish  of  the  genera  Diploptems^ 
Coccosteua^  Pte^^ichthys,  Dipldccmthna,  Osteolepisy 
OlyptolcBimis,  Dipterus,  Holoptychvas^  Cephaiaepia, 
besides  Crustacea,  such  as  PterygottLS,  and  the  small 
bivalve  Eatheria  Murchiaonice,     (Fig.  26.) 

Most  of  the  genera  belong  to  a  sub-order  of  Ganoid 
fish  called  CroasopterygidcB  by  Huxley,  from  the  fiinge- 
like  arrangement  of  the  fins,  a  sub-order  several  species 
of  which  are  still  living  in  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  in 
the  Nile. 

I  have  specially  mentioned  these  circumstances,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  before  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  broad  feet  that  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  as  a  whole,  is 
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distinct  in  space,  if  not  in  time,  from  the  marine  Devonian 
strata,  for  in  most  books  both  are  generally  included 
under  the  term  Devonian,  and  the  ordinary  reader 
makes  no  distinction  between  them.  There  is,  however, 
this  marked  distinction,  that  one  is  of  marine  and  the 
other  of  fresh-water  origin,  and  therefore  that  the  latter 
belongs  to  a  broad  Continental  area,  outside  the  shores  of 
which  our  British  Devonian  beds  were  deposited,  while 
in  other  areas,  such  as  part  of  Sussia,  the  intermingling 
of  fresh-water  and  marine  interstratifications  seems  to 
imply  a  set  of  estuarine  conditions.  That  our  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  to  the  very  top,  was  of  fresh-water  origin  is 
evident,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  special  genera  of 
fish,  but  also  in  the  rocks  of  Dura  Den,  of  a  fresh-water 
shell,  Anodanta  JvJceaid,  and  of  terns,  Addantites  Hv- 
bemicua  and  Oydopteris,  also  Lepidodendron,  &c. 
The  shell  proves  fresh  water,  and  the  plants  the  vicinity 
of  land.     See  Fig.  25,  p.  101. 

When  all  the  foregoing  statements  are  fairly  con- 
sidered, it  seems  to  me  that  we  obtain  sufficient  mate- 
rial from  which  to  form  a  conception  of  the  physical 
geograp])y  of  our  area  during  the  deposition  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone ;  as  follows : — 

In  a  mountainous  region  of  which  the  Scandinavian 
chain  formed  part,  the  lakes  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
epoch  lay ;  for  patches  of  these  strata  opposite  Scotland, 
and  bordering  the  sea,  lie  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  Great  Lake  in  which  the 
central  Scottish  strata  were  deposited  I  am  unable  to  say, 
for  they  strike  out  to  sea  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the 
west  and  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  east  coast,  forming  a 
stretch  of  country  100  miles  in  length  by  about  60  in 
breadth.    Whether  or  not,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of 
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this  area  was  originally  united  to  that  which  borders 
the  Firths  of  Moray  and  Dornoch,  and  from  thence  on 
to  the  sandstones  of  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys,  I 
cannot  tell,  though  it  has  been  usually  stated  that 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  and  the 
Crrampian  heights  were  continuously  fringed  by  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  not 
unlikely,  that  as  the  great  Crrampian  range  south  of 
the  Dee  even  now  attains  to  heights  of  about  2,000 
feet  in  Kincardineshire,  in  older  times,  having  suffered 
much  less  from  denudation,  they  were  higher  than 
now,  stretdied  frurther  east,  and  possibly  formed  an 
effectual  barrier  between  two  lake-areas  in  which  Old 
Sed  Sandstone  was  deposited.  But  even  if  the  red 
sandstones  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  were  once  united  to 
those  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  m  one  contmiiovs  stretch 
of  vnlamd  water,  it  is  not  without  parallel  in  the 
living  world,  for  the  brackish  Caspian  lake  occupies 
a  larger  area,  and  it  has  been  said  that  even  in  his- 
torical times  the  Caspian  was  larger  than  now.  The 
great  fresh-water  lakes  also  of  North  America,  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Erie,  exclusive  of  Ontario,  oc- 
cupy an  area  far  larger  than  the  whole  of  Scotland  with 
all  its  islands.  Three  of  these  lakes,  Superior,  Michi- 
gan, and  Huron,  practically  form  one  sheet  of  water, 
united  by  straits  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  and  the  lowest  of  these. 
Lake  Huron,  is  only  37  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior,  while  Erie  is  36  feet  lower  than  Lake  Huron, 
with  a  distance  of  more  than  70  miles  between  them, 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  Lake  St.  Clair. 

When  we  try  to  realise  the  kind  of  scenery  of  this 
old  period,  we  are  led  to  something  of  this  kind.  The 
lake  or  lakes,  was  or  were,  more  or  less  encircled  by  high 
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moontaios,  and  on  the  banks,  and  perhaps  as  occasional 
islands,  Tolcanic  cones  disgorged  streams  of  lava  and 
discharged  showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  to  be  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  ordinary  sediments,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  which  accompanied  the  deposition  of  the  Miocene 
strata  in  Auvergne  and  other  areas  in  what  is  now 
central  France.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tains that  now  form  the  Highlands,  but  higher  then, 
glaciers  descended  into  the  water,  and  fleets  of  icebergs 
floated  hither  and  thither,  and,  melting,  dropped  their 
moraine  matter  to  intermingle  with  other  sediments, 
while  further  south,  in  Cumbria,  similar  glaciers  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  mountains,  higher  and  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  those  of  modem  date  in  the  same 
area. 

In  a  region  still  further  south,  we  come  to  the 
lake  in  which  the  Old  fied  Sandstone  of  South  Wales 
and  the  adjoining  counties  was  deposited.  These 
strata  certainly  spread  further  north  and  west  than  the 
edge  of  the  main  mass  does  now,  a  fact  shown  by  the 
large  outliers  by  Presteign,  Clun,  and  Bettws  Crwyn  in 
Montgomeryshire.  Making  an  allowance  for  this  ex- 
tension, the  lake  must  have  been  not  V^ss  than  about 
100  miles  in  length,  by  a  breadth  varying  from  70  to 
100  miles,  for  traces  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  have  been 
proved  in  deep  borings  through  the  coal-measures  at 
the  south  end  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field. 
Away  in  the  distant  west,  rose  the  lofty  mountains 
formed  in  part  of  the  far  more  ancient  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  North  Wales,  but  no  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rocks  are  anywhere  found  among  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
strata  that  were  deposited  in  the  adjacent  lake,  the 
eastern  shores  of  which  were,  I  think,  low  and  unim- 
posing. 
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Respecting  the  vegetation  of  the  country  there  is 
little  to  say,  for  the  ferns  and  lepidodendrons  afford 
but  feeble  and  fragmentary  evidence.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  whole  region  stood  at  a  comparatively 
high  and  bleak  level,  or  it  may  be  that  the  plant-bear- 
ing localities  remain  to  be  discovered.  This,  however, 
we  know,  that  in  North  America,  in  equivalent  strata, 
there  lie  buried  the  remains  of  a  large  and  luxuriant 
flora,  which  generically  has  close  affinities  with  that  of 
the  succeeding  Carboniferous  Epoch.  Such  plants  as  we 
have  lie,  some  at  the  base,  and  others  near  the  top  of  the 
British  Old  fied  Sandstone,  which,  indeed,  in  some  areas 
gradually  merges  into  the  Carboniferous  strata,  that, 
under  varying  marine  and  wide-spread  terrestrial  con- 
ditions, form  the  next  stage  of  one  long  Continental 
Epoch. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CARBONIFEBOUS  SBBIES. 

Carboniferous  Socks. — In  the  south  and  middle  of 
England,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  consist  chiefly  of 
Limestone  at  the  base  and  Coal-measures  above.  In- 
cluding the  South  Wales,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the 
Somersetshire  and  other  areas,  a  typical  section  of  the 
beds  is  as  follows : — 

F66t.  F60t. 

Cosd-measores 1,000  to  12,000 

Millstone  grit 600  „  1,000 

Toredale  rocks 100  „  1,000 

Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone      .  500  „  2,600 

Carboniferous  Limestone  shale  .        .        .  100  „  600 

TeUow  Sandstone  with  plants,  L*eland,  &c.  100  „  200 

Generally  resting  on  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Yellow  SandstoTie  beds  often  form  a  passage 
from  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
and  the  plants  have  carboniferous  afiinities.  The  ac- 
companying shcUea  in  Pembrokeshire  and  elsewhere, 
contain  numerous  fish-teeth,  Spirifere,  Prodxictna^  and 
a  few  LingvZas;  and  the  Carboniferous  Limeetone^ 
which  is  more  than  2,000  feet  thick  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  Somersetshire,  is  so  highly  fossiliferous  that  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  limestone  once 
formed  parts  of  animals.  The  lowest  500  feet  consists 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  Enori/nitea.  The  Yoredale  rocks 
of  Yorkshire  have  no  precise  lithological  parallel  in 
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South  Wales  and  Somerset.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
shales  and  sandstones,  with  marine  shells  and  occasional 
land-plants.  The  MiUstone  grit  of  South  Wales  is 
comparatively  unfossiliferous,  but  sometimes  contains 
the  remains  of  plants,  and  more  rarely  Orthoceras  and 
other  marine  shells. 

The  Coalr^measurea  and  Millatane  grit  of  Monmouth- 
shire, Glamorganshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  lie  in  a 
great  oval  basin,  encircled  by  a  rim  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  beneath  which  lies  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.* 
The  Goal-measure  beds  alone  were  estimated  by  Sir 
William  Logan  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  thick. 
They  consist  of  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  fireclay 
or  underclay,  coal,  and  ironstone.  There  are  about  100 
beds  of  coal  in  the  field,-  many  of  which  are  workable, 
chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  where  the  prin- 
cipal ironstones  also  occur.  In  the  shales  and  sand- 
stones large  stems  of  plants  are  sometimes  found  stand- 
ing vertically,  in  the  positions  in  which  they  grew. 
Underneath  each  bed  of  coal  is  a  bed  of  underclay  with 
Stigmaria,  forming  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  were 
rooted,  by  the  decay  of  which,  passing  through  the 
stage  of  peat,  material  was  supplied  for  the  subsequent 
production  of  coal.  Stigmaria,  once  supposed  to  be  a 
special  plant,  was  first  proved  by  Mr.  Binney  to  be 
the  root  of  Sigillaria,  and  about  the  same  time  Logan 
showed  that  the  underclay  was  a  soil  that  lay  invari- 
ably underneath  beds  of  coal,  and  indeed  that  these 
roots  and  rootlets  are  in  every  underclay.  The  plants 
(the  decay  of  which  formed  beds  of  coal)  consisted 
largely  of  gigantic  club-mosses,  such  as  LepidoderuJ/ron 
and  Calamites  (Equisitacese)  of  various  species,  and 
many  other  ferns,  with  a  few  Ck>nifer8e,  &c. 

Passing  from  east  to  west  in  this  coal-field,  the  coals 
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(sometimes  the  very  same  beds)  gradually  change 
from  so-called  bituminous  to  anthracitic  varieties.  It 
ia  remarkable  that  anthracite  usually  occurs  in  coal- 
fields the  strata  of  which  have  been  much  disturbed 
and  contorted,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  Anthracite  is  simply  a  metamorphic 
variety  of  coal ;  and  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  the  coals 
are  most  anthracitic,  the  strata  have  been  violently 
contorted.  There  is  a  connection  between  the  heat 
tliat  produced  metamorphism  and  the  lateral  pressure 
that  produced  contortion,  for  pressure  with  movement 
is  convertible  into  heat.  A  line  of  disturbance  passes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wye  south  of  Builih,  through 
the  north  part  of  the  coai-field  south  of  Llandeilo,  and 
firom  thence  westward  into  Pembrokeshire,  where  masses 
of  igneous  rocks  appear  in  contact  with  the  coal-field. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  that  the  rocks  of  the 
ooal*field  remained  a  long  time  highly  heated,  and  so, 
by  a  species  of  distillation,  deep  under  ground,  the 
bituminous  were  converted  into  anthracite  coals. 

Fig.  27. 


1.  Old  Bed  SandBtone. 

2.  Oarboniferoos  Limestone.  •\ 

3.  Millstone  Grit.  >  Carbonif erons  series. 

4.  Coal  measures  with  beds  of  coal.  J 

Dean  Forest  may  be  looked  on  as  an  outlier  of  the 
South  Wales  coal-field.  Fig.  27  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  on  the  east  side 
of  this  very  perfect  basin.     The  limestone  is  about  700 
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feet  thick,  and  the  Coal-measures,  according  to  De  la 
Beche,  2,765  feet«  The  limestone  contains  brown 
haematite  iron  ore  in  cavernous  holes*  There  are  in  the 
field  23  chief  beds  of  coal. 

The  Bristol  and  Somersetshire  coal-field  was  also 
originally  joined  to  the  South  Wales  Carboniferous 
rocks,  till  separated  by  denudation.  The  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  near  Bristol,  and  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
is  about  2,500  feet  thick,  containing  the  usual  marine 
fossils  in  great  variety.  The  Coal-measures  and  Mill- 
stone grit  of  the  Bristol  and  Somersetshire  coal-field  lie 
in  a  basin,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of  this  limestone. 
The  Coal-measures  are  altogether  about  7,000  feet 
thick,  and  consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  series,  sepa- 
rated by  thick  beds  of  grit,  called  the  Pennant  rock, 
about  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  which  itself  holds 
beds  of  coal,  some  of  them  of  value.  Altogether  they 
contain  about  46  beds  of  coal,  with  a  total  thickness  of 
about  98  feet.  A  large  part  of  this  Carboniferous  basin 
is  unconformably  covered  by  New  Red  marl  and  Liassic 
and  Oolitic  strata,  and  here  and  there  portions  of  the 
coal-field  are  exposed  by  denudation  of  the  New  Red 
marl  between  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  the 
beds  rise  rapidly,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  Coal-measures 
skirtA  the  Mendip  limestones,  the  whole  dipping  north 
at  high  angles.  Similar  Coal-measures  probably  under- 
lie the  marshes,  and  part  of  the  secondary  strata  south 
of  the  Mendip  Hills. 

These  three  coal-basins.  South  Wales,  Dean  Forest, 
and  Bristol,  once  united,  have  only  been  separated  by 
denudation  similar  to  that  shown  at  p.  33.  In  the 
case  of  these  coal-fields  the  intervening  spaces  are  anti- 
clinal, and  the  basins  synclinal  curves,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  other  coal-basins 
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may  lie  &r  to  the  east  beneath  the  Oolitic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Eocene  strata  of  the  London  basin. 

The  Calm-measures  of  Devonshire,  though  of  true 
Carboniferous  age,and  probably  representing  muchof  the 
series,  are  nearly  unproductive  of  coal.  Near  their  base 
there  are  intermittent  thin  streaks  of  limestone,  which 
may  feebly  represent  part  of  the  great  masses  of 
Somerset  and  South  Wales,  just  as  the  thin  worthless 
coals  represent  the  numerous  seams  of  these  coal-fields. 
But  the  conditions  of  deposition  in  the  areas  were 
apparently  very  dififerent.  In  the  Devonshire  area  the 
purely  terrestrial  intervals,  marked  by  the  growth  of 
land  plants  in  eitu,  seem  to  have  been  infrequent  and 
transitory,  and  from  bottom  to  top  common  aqueous 
strata  prevail. 

Further  north,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newent, 
narrow  bands  of  poor  Coal-measures  are  barely  trace- 
able between  the  Old  Red  and  the  New  Red  Sandstones, 
and  still  farther  north,  round  Bewdley,  there  lies  the  coal- 
field of  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  consisting  of  strata  by  no 
means  very  productive  of  coal-beds.  They  lie  directly 
on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
being  absent.  The  Coalbrookdale  coal-field  joins  that 
of  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  and  lies  partly  on  a  thin  deve- 
lopment of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  partly 
unconformably  on  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  On  the  north- 
west, the  lower  part  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is 
faulted  against  it,  and  on  the  east  it  is  overlaid  by 
Perrriicm  strata.  It  contains  several  bands  of  good 
nodular  ironstones,  which  often  yield  Producta^  Conu- 
laria,  Orhiaida,  Limulus,  and  other  marine  remains,  and 
in  some  of  the  strata  fossil  beetles,  dragonflies,  and  spiders 
have  been  found.  There  are  in  places  22  beds  of 
coal  in  this  field,  about  10  of  which  are  workable,  some 
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of  them  from  3  to  6  feet  thick,  with  beds  of  mider- 
clay,  the  whole  being  interstratified  with  shales  and 
sandstones.  The  total  thickness  of  these  Coal-mea- 
sures is  about  1,000  feet.  The  adjoining  coal-fields  of 
Le  Botwood  and  Shrewsbury  are  comparatively  of  minor 
importance.  The  North  Wales  coal-field  in  all  essen- 
tial geological  points  resembles  that  of  South  Wales,  and 
lies  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  is  from  800 
ix}  1,000  feet  thick.  South  of  Wrexham  the  whole  dips 
east  under  the  Permian  rocks,  and  further  north  under 
the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  Denbighshire  part  con- 
tains at  least  17  beds  of  coal,  most  of  which  are 
worked,  and  the  Flintshire  part  at  least  12  beds. 
A  small  fragment  of  the  same  strata  occurs  in  the 
central  part  of  Anglesey.  It  is  underlaid  by  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  on  the  south-east  is 
faulted  against  the  Cambrian  rocks.  Permian  strata 
overlie  it,  but  the  smaller  friults  and  a  greenstone  dyke 
which  affect  the  coal  do  not  pass  through  the  Permian 
beds,  which  lie  unconformably  over  all. 

In  the  centre  of  England  the  basement  beds  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  coal-field  rest  directly  on  the 
Wenlock  Limestone  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series.  This 
field,  in  the  northern  part,  contains  14  beds  of  coal. 
Getting  closer  to  each  other  by  degrees  in  the  south, 
several  of  these  coalesce  to  form  the  thick  coal,  in  places 
40  feet  in  thickness,  with  two  thin  partings.  The  rocks 
are  pierced  by  basalts  and  a  white  felspathic-looking 
trap,  which  has  charred  the  coals  at  the  points  of  junc- 
tion, and  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  great 
basaltic  mass,  called  the  Bowley  Rag,  that  overlies  the 
Coal-measures. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  on  the  east  is  faulted 
against  the  Warwickshire  coal-field,  and  generally  over- 
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laid  by  the  Permian  rocks  on  the  west.  It  contains  six 
beds  of  workable  coal,  besides  ironstone,  and  on  the 
south,  where  the  strata  pass  under  the  Lower  Keuper 
Sandstones,  several  of  these,  as  in  South  Staffordshire, 
coalesce  to  form  two  beds  of  coal.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Coal-measures  is  traversed  by  several  lines  of  intru* 
sive  dioritic  greenstones  running  in  the  line  of  strike. 

The  Ashby-de-larZouch  coal-6eld  is  overlaid  by  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone,  and  partly  underlaid  by  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  and  partly,  probably,  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest. 
It  is  divided  into  two  districts  or  minor  basins — ^the 
eastern,  containing  15  beds  of  cool,  11  of  which  are 
workable  ;  and  the  western  1 1  beds.  Nine  are  of  superior 
quality.  The  Coalbrookdale,  South  Staffordshire,  and 
Warwickshire  coal-fields  present  so  many  points  of 
resemblance,  that  undoubtedly  they  were  all  originally 
formed  as  one  coal-field,  and  even  now  in  great  part 
may  be  continuous  in  the  districts  that  lie  between, 
concealed  by  Permian  and  New  Bed  strata. 

North  of  this  coal-field  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
somewhat  modified  in  details.  Between  Derbyshire  and 
Berwick  they  stretch  north  and  south  without  a  break 
for  200  miles,  by  about  60  miles  in  width.  At  the 
southern  end,  near  Derby,  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  over* 
lies  them.  West  of  Cheadle,  along  the  edge  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  coaUfield,  they  are  generally  &ulted 
against  the  Permian  rocks,  north  of  which  lie  the  coal- 
fields of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  The  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  Millstone  grit  rise  between  these  coal- 
fields, forming  the  hills  of  Derbyshire ;  and  the  Coal- 
measures  are  thrown  off  on  either  side  of  the  anticlinal 
axis,  forming,  in  the  east,  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire 
coal-field,  and  on  the  west  those  of  North  Staffordshire, 
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Cheshire,  and  Lancashire.  Three  or  four  beds  of  igneous 
rock,  called  toadstone,  lie  in  the  limestone.  The  Mill- 
stone grit  of  these  areas  is  much  mingled  with  shale,  and 
between  it  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  there  are 
often  thick  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  called  the  Upper 
Limestone  Shale,  or  Yoredale  rocks.  North  of  the 
nibble  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  itself  is  divided  by 
numerous  interstratifications  of  sandstone  and  shale, 
with  occasional  beds  of  thin  coal,  and  this  increasing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Northumberland,  the  equivalents  of 
the  southern  mass  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  die  away 
into  a  few  subordinate  beds  of  limestone,  and  £Eurly  pass 
by  degrees  into  a  lower  coal-field,  with  several  poor 
beds  of  coal. 

The  Tjancashire,  Cheshire  and  North  Staffordshire 
coal-fields,  exclusive  of  the  Millstone  grit,  vary  firom 
about  3,500  to  7,500  feet  in  thickness,  counting  from 
the  beds  on  which  the  unconformable  PermiaD  strata 
happen  to  rest.  They  include  about  30  coal-beds  in 
North  Staffordshire,  in  Lancashire  14  good  seams  about 
St.  Helens,  15  at  Wigan,  16  between  Manchester  and 
Bolton,  and  13  at  Burnley.  Many  of  these,  which  in 
different  districts  go  by  different  names,  are  equivalent 
beds.  Fish  remains  and  many  marine  and  estuarine 
or  fresh  water  shells  occur  among  the  interstratified 
shales  and  sandstones.  There  are  also  many  beds  of 
ironstone.  The  Nottingham,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire 
coal-fields  united  give  about  15  beds  of  workable  coal. 
All  these  are  ironstone  areas,  and  North  Staffordshire 
is  the  great  pottery  district  of  England.  The  finer 
clay  is  imported,  only  the  coarser  qualities  for  tiles,  &c., 
being  native. 

The  Newcastle  coal-field  is  about  1,600  feet  thick, 
and  contains  about  16  beds  of  coal  throughout  the 
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district.  The  lo/yjotr  coal-jidd  of  Northumberlaxul, 
as  already  stated^  is  of  the  age  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  of  Wales,  and  the  Berwickshire  coals 
of  Scotland  are  of  the  same  general  age.  There  is 
another  much  smaller  coal-tield  near  Ingleton  in  North 
Lancashire  which  contains  8  beds  of  coal,  and  in  Cum- 
berland the  Whitehaven  Coal-measures,  which  lie  on  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  have  14  beds. 

The  great  Scottish  coal-fields  lie  in  a  broad  syn- 
clinal curve,  in  which  are  the  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  Beneath  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  and  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  series.  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  underlaid 
by  Silurian  rocks,  rises  on  the  south-east  between  St. 
Abb's  Head  on  the  east  and  G-irvan  on  the  west ;  while 
on  the  north-west  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  resting  on 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Highlands,  rises  from 
beneath  the  same  Carboniferous  strata  between  the  Frith 
of  Tay  and  the  Clyde,  near  Dumbarton.  The  whole  tract 
is  about  100  miles  in  length,  by  40  to  50  in  breadth. 

The  lower  Carboniferous  strata  are  much  intermin- 
gled with  igneous  rock,  sometimes  felspathic,  sometimes 
augitic.  Some  of  these  are  intrusive,  but  large  masses 
consist  of  truly  interbedded  lavas,  associated  with 
strongly  marked  and  thick  strata  of  volcanic  ashes  and 
conglomerates,  well  seen,  for  example,  on  the  cliffs 
between  Dunbar  and  Belhaven.  The  Carboniferous 
Limestones,  which  in  occasional  bands  overlie  the  Cal- 
ciferous Sandstone,  do  not  lie  in  a  mass  at  the  base  of 
the  Coal-measures,  but,  as  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
limestone  occurs  in  several  beds,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  series,  interstratified  with  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  occasionally  of  coal.  In  Linlithgowshire 
and  the  Campsie  Hills  limestones  are  interbedded  with 
trap.     Marine,  fresh  or  brackish  water,  and  terrestrial 
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alternations  are  of  constant  occurrence*  In  some  cases 
in  East  Lothian,  beds  of  fireclay,  with  Stigmaria,  and 
thin  layers  of  coal  lying  on  old  terrestrial  soils,  im- 
mediately nnderlie  marine  limestones  with  Productas. 
In  the  Dalkeith  coal-field  valuable  beds  of  coal  with 
shales,  &c.  are  interstratified  with  a  thick  series  of  beds 
of  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  Burdiehonse  brackish 
water  limestone  in  East  Lothian  is  the  lowest  of  the 
limestones,  and  yields  many  small  bivalve  Crustacea 
of  the  genus  Estheria,  besides  fish  of  the  genera  M^;a- 
licthys  and  Holoptychius* 

In  the  East  and  Mid  Lothian  coal-fields  about 
20  beds  of  workable  coal  occur,  besides  many  smaller 
layers.  Eleven  workable  beds  of  coal  are  known 
above  the  Millstone  grit  or  Moor  rock,  and  17  asso- 
ciated with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  beds  below 
the  Millstone  grit.  The  Carboniferous  strata  of  the 
Lothians  cross  the  Firth  of  Forth  beneath  the  sea,  and 
form  great  part  of  Kinross  and  Fife,  where  there  are 
29  workable  beds,  one  of  which  is  21  feet,  and  others 
from  5  to  9  feet  in  thickness.  The  western  part  of 
the  basin  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  yields  8 
or  10  workable  coal  seams.  It  is  in  these  districts 
that  the  well-known  blachiand  ironstones  occur. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  South  Wales,  Dean 
Forest,  Bristol  and  Devonshire  Carboniferous  areas 
originally  formed  one,  and  have  been  separated  by 
disturbance  of  the  strata  and  subsequent  denudation. 
The  same  kind  of  original  continuity  may  be  inferred 
concerning  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  middle  of  England, 
North  Wales,  and  northward  to  Cumberland  and  North- 
umberland, and  the  latter  was  even  probably  joined  to 
the  great  coal-field  of  central  Scotland.  After  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  this  large  area  was 
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also  thrown  into  a  series  of  undulating  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  curves,  great  denudations  occurred,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  individual  coal-fields  now  lie  in 
basins  often  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening 
tracts  of  Millstone  Grrit  and  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
Sometimes  portions  of  these  basins  are  concealed  by 
unconformable  overlying  Permian  and  New  Bed  strata. 
Thus,  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-field  is  pro- 
bably a  basin,  partly  out  at  sea,  and  the  southern  edge 
of  which  is  overlaid  by  Magnesian  Limestone.  The 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-field  is  in  my  belief 
another  basin,  the  eastern  half  of  which  must  crop  up 
against  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  deep  under  ground, 
and  miles  to  the  east  of  where  it  first  dips  beneath 
that  limestone.  The  Lancashire  and  North  Wales  coal- 
fields also  form  parts  of  another  great  basin,  in  places 
probably  6,000  feet  or  more  beneath  the  New  Red  Marl 
of  Cheshire.  These  statements  will  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  figs.  63,  p.  325,  and  115,  p.  601. 
In  the  purely  marine  strata  of  the  Carboniferous 
series,  of  which  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  forms  the 
most  important  part,  we  find  that  more  than  30  genera 
and  about  100  species  of  Corals  have  been  named. 
Among  the  most  common  are  species  of  the  genera 
CyatfvophyUurriy  CUaiophylhum,  Syringopora,  Litho- 
strotion,  and  Zaphrentia.  Crinoidea  are  numerous, 
the  most  common  of  which  belong  i6  the  genera  Acti/n' 
ocrinus,  Cyathocri/nus,  Platycrinua,  Woodocrvwus, 
and  Poteriocrinua ;  3  species  of  Echinidse  also  occur. 
Trilobites  are  scarce  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  the 
most  characteristic  genera  being  Oriffithides  and  Phil- 
lipsia.  Among  other  Crustacea  there  are  Estheria, 
Euryptema,  Prestmichiay  Belvriurua,  and  Limulus, 
Polyzoa  are  common.    Brachiopoda  are  also  exceedingly 
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numerous,  and  comprise  18  genera  and  160  species,  the 
most  strikingly  characteristic  of  which  are  ProdnictUB^ 
S'pirifera^  Rhynchondlay  and  TerebratvZa.  The  genus 
Orthis  only  yields  12  species,  a  great  decrease  when  com- 
pared with  its  development  in  Silurian  seas.  There  are 
334  species  belonging  to  49  genera  of  Lamellibranchiata,. 
which,  unlike  their  comparative  development  in  Silurian 
rocks,  far  exceed  the  Brachiopoda,  both  specifically  and 
generically,  indicating  aremarkable  approach  to  the  type» 
of  Secondary  times,  in  which  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs 
by  &r  predominate.  The  most  common  of  these  are 
Aviculopecten,  Poaidonomya,  Arcc^  Conocardiumy, 
Edmondia,  Modiola,  Nucula,  and  Scmffuinolitea. 
Of  Gasteropoda,  there  are  29  genera  and  206  species, 
among  which  are  many  species  of  Euomphalua  and 
Pleurotomaria,  Of  the  Nucleobranchiata,  23  species  of 
BeUerophon  are  known,  and  148  species  of  Cephalopoda, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Ooniatites^  Nautilua^  and 
Orthoceras.  Ninety-nine  genera  and  221  species  of 
fish  have  been  described,  some  of  which  probably  lived 
alike  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  and  brackish  water. 

In  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  chiefly  in  the  Coal- 
measures,  more  than  500  species  of  fossil  plants  have 
been  named,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  ferns, 
some  of  great  size.  The  most  common  genera  are  Sphe- 
nopterisy  Pecopteris^  Neuropteris,  Cydopteris,  Odon- 
topteriSf  Caulopteris  (tree-fern),  &c.  The  remaining 
plants  belong  chiefly  to  genera  of  Calamites  (Equisitae 
of  large  size),  Lepidodendron  (tree  Lycopodiums), 
and  SigUlaria,  Fig.  29.  Coniferous  trees,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  Trigonocarpum,  also  occur.  In  the  Coal- 
measure  strata  of  Britain  there  have  also  been  found 
many  fresh-water  Crustacea  of  the  genus  Cypria,  fresh- 
water bivalves,  Anthvacomya^  Anthracosia,  &c.,  wings 
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and  wing-cases  of  beetles  and  other  insects,  spiders,  &c. 
Bain  pittings  on  the  shales  are  not  infrequent,  together 
with  sun-cracks  and  footprints  of  Labyrinthodont 
Amphibia,  Den^erpeton,  AnthracosawruB^  and  other 
genera.  The  rain  pittings  in  this  special  case,  tell  of 
showers  falling  on  sarfaoes  of  moist  mud,  exposed  by 
the  temporary  retirement  of  fresh  water,  and  the  sun- 
cracks  of  the  drying  and  shrinkage  of  that  mad ;  and 
these  joined  with  the  footprints  of  Amphibia  tell  of 
daily  events  which  by  happy  accidents  got  perpetuated, 
first,  by  baking  in  the  sun's  rays.  Next,  when  the  area 
was  again  overflowed,  new  layers  of  mud  settled  on 
these  impressions,  and  afterwards  becoming  consolidated 
into  shale ;  and  thus  we  have,  in  a  measure,  fossilised 
sunshine,  showers,  and  footsteps  of  old  Amphibians,  im- 
printed, during  their  occasional  visits  to  the  moist  land, 
on  the  margin  of  the  water  in  which  they  chiefly  lived. 

Before  closing  the  subject  I  must  endeavour  to 
explain  under  what  broad  conditions  of  Physical 
Geography  the  Carboniferous  series  was  formed. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Carboniferous  rocks,  even  within  the  limited  area 
of  the  British  Islands,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
first,  that  the  various  strata  were  formed  in  seas,  some 
comparatively  open  and  deep,  some  shallow,  estuarine, 
and  restricted  in  area,  and  some  in  fresh  water ;  and 
second,  that  beds  of  coal  were  due  to  terrestrial  vegetable 
growths  that  flourished  and  died  on  the  land,  and  were 
buried  with  the  soils  on  which  they  grew.  To  examine 
all  of  these  points  in  full  detail  would  require  the 
writing  of  a  special  treatise,  and  I  can  here  only  glance 
at  the  proo&. 

In  the  southernmost  parts  of  South  Pembrokeshire, 
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the  limestone  is  about  2,500  feet  thick.  Groing  north 
to  Haverfordwest  it  rapidly  thins  out,  and  finally  dis- 
appears by  overlap  in  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  A 
rapid  thinning  of  the  same  strata  also  takes  place 
between  the  shore  of  Bristol  channel  in  Grlamorganshire 
and  the  north  side  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field.  In 
the  Mendip  Hills  the  limestone  has  also  a  thickness  of 
about  2,500  feet.  Traces  of  it  are  still  seen  south 
of  Bideford  Bay,  at  Cannington  Park,  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Bridgewater,  while  on  the  northern  borders  of 
the  Culm-measures  of  North  Devon,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  special  formation. 
Among  the  limestone  hills  of  Derbyshire  it  is  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  and  its  base  is  unknown ;  but  so  in- 
distinct is  the  bedding  in  part  of  the  centre  of  that 
region,  that  it  is  often  as  hard  to  make  out  the 
details  of  stratification  as  it  is  in  a  large  consolidated 
modem  coral  reef.  North  of  Clitheroe  the  bosses  of 
limestone  are  in  places  remarkably  massive,  and  thin 
away  in  various  directions  so  rapidly,  that  the  incautious 
geologist  is  at  first  tempted  to  imagine  faults  where 
none  exist.  Further  north,  near  Settle,  Kendal,  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  Vale  of  Eden,  it  is  well  developed 
and  distinctly  bedded ;  but  passing  east  and  north,  into 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  it  rapidly  splits  up  into 
a  few  comparatively  insignificant  bands,  separated  by 
thick  interstratifications  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  minor 
beds  of  coal.  The  lower  coal-fields  in  Scotland  lie  in 
equivalent  strata. 

In  Ireland  the  phenomena  are  still  more  remarkable, 
for  in  the  south  and  south-west,  as  described  by  Jukes, 
the  same  masses  of  limestone  in  a  few  miles  sometimes 
thin  away  from  some  2,000  to  200  or  300  feet  in 
thickness. 
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The  prevalence  of  corals  in  the  thick  masses  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  sometimes  the  rapid  thin- 
ning out  of  these  masses  in  opposite  directions,  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  true  coral  ree&,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Barrier  Beefs  of  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that  they  thinned  away  on  one  side  to  a 
feather  edge  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  and  on  the 
other  more  steeply  towards  the  deep  sea.  These  len- 
ticular masses  were  probably  formed  round  outlying 
islands,  large  and  small,  undergoing  a  process  of  slow 
depression,  or  otherwise  on  the  shores  of  some  old  con- 
tinent, the  details  of  the  original  shape  of  which  are 
now  lost  to  our  knowledge.  One  part  of  this  land, 
however,  consisted  of  that  area  now  known  as  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales,  and  the  adjacent  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  territory  that  underlies  the  Coal'Tneasures  of 
South  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire,  Cumbria,  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  while 
far  north  the  Grampian  mountains  and  the  whole  of  the 
North  Highlands  stood  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  than  they  do  now,  for  ever  since  they  have  suffered 
from  denudation. 

But  while  in  the  south,  coral  reefs  of  the  nature  of 
Barrier  Seefs  or  Atolls  were  being  formed,  in  the  north 
the  case  was  different;  for  there,  as  in  parts  of  the 
modern  Pacific,  volcanic  action  was  rife,  and  this  is 
witnessed  by  the  lavas  and  ashes,  intermingled  and  in- 
terstratified  with  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  series 
in  Scotland.  This  area,  together  with  the  north  of 
what  is  now  England,  was  therefore  more  or  less  an 
area  of  elevation,  accompanied  by  oscillations  of 
partial  depression.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  these 
regions,  the  bands  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  quite 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  thick  interstrati- 
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fications  of  shale  and  sandstone  with  occasional  beds  of 
coal  that  lie  between  them,  and  which,  excepting  the 
beds  of  coal,  were  of  ordinary  aqueous  sediments. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  under  what 
circumstances  were  the  purely  mechanical  sedimeits 
and  the  beds  of  coal  formed  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
after  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  epoch 
in  the  south,  the  area  got  filled  up  by  the  sands  of  the 
Millstone  Grit  and  the  more  muddy  strata  (now  shales 
and  sandstones)  that  overlie  them,  and  this  shallowing 
of  the  seas  may  have  been  aided  by  partial  upheaval  of 
the  area,  till  part  of  it  was  nearly  at,  and  at  length  a  little 
above,  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  this  flat  conti- 
nental land,  great  rivers  ran,  bordered  by  wide  marshy 
flats,  on  which  the  vegetation  grew  that  by  its  decay 
and  death  became  transformed  into  peat.  Then  by 
gradual  depression  these  areas  were  again  covered  with 
water,  in  the  first  instance  salt  or  fresh,  as  the  case 
might  be,  but  in  all  cases  resulting  in  the  deposition  of 
layers  of  sediment.  The  area  was  thus  converted  by 
degrees  into  low  land,  covered  by  vegetation,  a  new 
growth  and  decay  took  place,  and  it  was  again  depressed 
beneath  the  water  to  receive  newer  sediments,  and  so 
on  through  a  vast  period  of  time,  till,  for  example,  all 
the  10,000  feet  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field  were 
accumulated,  interstratified  with  the  himdred  beds  of 
coal,  great  and  small,  that  lie  among  the  shales  and 
sandstones ;  and  in  equal  or  less  degree  the  same  was 
the  case  with  all  the  other  coal-fields  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  far  north  as  those  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire. 

But  when  we  come  to  other  Carboniferous  areas, 
further  north,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  There 
we  find,  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland,  no 
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thick  masses  of  limestone,  but  only  thin  bands,  inter- 
stratified  with  thick  deposits  of  shale  and  sandstone, 
similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  Coal-measures 
of  Wales,  and,  like  these,  interstratified  with  beds  of 
coaL  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  in  these  areas  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  were  such,  that  a  given  area 
during  oscillations  of  level  was  at  one  time  sea,  as 
proved  by  the  sea  shells  in  the  strata,  at  another  fresh 
water,  as  witnessed  by  the  shells  Anthracosiaj  Anthrax 
comya,  &c.,  and  at  another  time  land,  as  shown  by  the 
beds  of  coal,  each  underlaid  by  its  terrestrial  soil  of 
underclay  with  Stigmaria,  the  roots  of  Sigillaria. 

If  this  be  true,  we  get  a  hint  of  a  new  phase  of  the 
physical  geography  of  an  epoch  immediately  succeeding 
that  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  we  might  imagine  the  vast  flat  territory  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  all  its  mighty  rivers,  to  face  south, 
so  that  they  might  rim  into  a  sub-tropical  sea,  we 
would  have  something  like  a  picture  of  our  Carboni- 
ferous epoch,  succeeding  one,  the  chief  character  of 
which,  was  the  presence  of  numbers  of  large  continental 
lakes.  This  at  all  events  seems  certain,  that  beds  of 
coal  are  not  the  result  of  woody  matter  drifted  into, 
and  waterlogged  in,  lake  hollows,  by  rivers,  as  was  once 
imagined ;  but  rather,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  areas  which  the  beds  of  coal  cover,  that  they  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  continent,  or,  if  we 
take  the  whole  world  into  account,  of  vast  continents, 
through  which  wandering  rivers  traversed  flat  areas, 
comparable  to  those  of  the  largest  river  areas  of  the 
living  world.  Deltas  of  the  present  day  offer  many 
analogies.  The  mouth  of  the  Whang-ho  or  Yellow 
river  is  now  250  miles  north  from  where  it  entered  the 
sea  about  twenty  years  ago.     The  modem  delta  of  the 
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Mississippi  has  an  area  of  more  than  12,000  square 
miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  sands  and  clays,  with  much 
vegetable  matter,  and  that  of  the  Nile  an  area  of  about 
21,000.  The  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  is 
more  than  48,000  square  miles  in  extent,  has  peaty 
beds  interstratified  with  clays  and  sands,  containing 
freshwater  shells  and  freshwater  tortoises,  often  much 
below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  area  of 
all  England  and  Wales  is  57^812  square  miles,  and 
the  areas  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  Grreat  Britain  extended 
to  their  original  size  did  not  equal  that  of  this  great 
delta. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  each  coal-  field,  each 
bed  of  coal  extends  over  the  whole  area.  On  the  con- 
trary they  thicken  and  thin  out,  and  have  their  edges 
like  many  a  modem  peat  moss,  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  Carboniferous  epoch  flourished  and  decayed  rapidly, 
on  moist  ground  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  not  of 
excessive  warmth,  as  has  often  been  stated,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  ^  in  a  moist  and  equable 
climate,'  that  could  scarcely  have  been  sub-tropical. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PBBUIAN     STBATA. 

In  England  there  are  certain  red  strata,  known  as  Per- 
mian, which  occupy  a  sort  of  debatable  ground,  lying 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  New  Eed  or  Triassic 
series.  Sometimes  they  have  been  classed  with  the 
former,  sometimes  with  the  latter,  by  those  who  like 
to  insist  on  hard  and  &st  lines  of  division  between  each 
formation.  These  strata,  lying  not  quite  conformably 
either  with  the  underlying  or  the  overlying  formation, 
I  prefer  to  consider  as  in  some  sense  transition  beds, 
making  one  of  the  steps  in  that  change  of  the  physical 
geography  of  our  area  which  put  an  end  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Coal-measures,  and  made  it  possible  under  new 
conditions  for  the  Permian  strata  to  be  deposited. 

They  are  usually  divided  (as  in  Grermany)  into  two 
subformations,  viz.: — 

Magnesian  Limestone  and  Marl  Slate, 
Rothe-todteliegende. 

The  higher  English  beds  in  certain  areas  consist  chiefly 
of  Magnesian  Limestone  or  Dolomite,  interstratified 
with  certain  marls,  and  the  lower  of  red  marls,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerates.  But  if  we  take  England  as 
a  whole  this  division  does  not  hold  good,  for  in  the 
eastern  part  of  England  the  Magnesian  Limestone  often 
lies  directly  on  the  Goal-measures,  and  in  Lancashire  and 
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the  Vale  of  Eden,  in  the  north,  only  a  few  thin  beds 
of  Magnesian  Limestone  lie  in  the  middle  of  red 
sandstones  and  marls.  Hard  and  fast  lines  of  division 
by  no  means  hold  good  in  this  case. 

The  Permian  strata  were  for  long  considered  as  form- 
ing a  lower  part  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  tillseparated 
from  it  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  celebrated  Memoir 
on  the  Magnesian  Limestone.  They  were  afterwards 
called  Permian  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  from  the 
ancient  Grovemment  of  Perm  in  European  Russia, 
where  they  are  extensively  developed. 

Between  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  and 
Tynemouth  in  Northumberland,  they  have  been  sub- 
divided by  Professor  King,  into — 

OrjBtaUine  and  other  limestones. 
Brecciated  limestone. 
Fossiliferous  limestone. 
Compact  limestone. 
Marl  slate. 

The  Marl  slate  lies  at  the  base,  but  these  sub- 
divisions are  by  no  means  constant,  and  the  lines 
between  them  are  not  always  definite.  In  many  places 
the  rock  consists  of  round  masses  of  all  sizes,  often  as 
large  as  good-sized  cannon  balls,  all  cemented  together. 
The  section  is  finely  exposed  on  the  sea-cliffs  between 
Hartlepool  and  South  Shields,  with  great  outlying 
masses  of  rock  rising  out  of  the  sands  like  ruined 
castles,  pierced  by  caverns  with  lofty  ragged  pillars  and 
arches,  worn  out  by  the  restless  sea,  and  through  which 
the  daily  tide  flows.  In  their  range  from  Nottingham 
to  this  district  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  inter- 
stratified  with  three  minor  beds  of  red  marl. 

In  Nottinghamshire  the  position  of  these  Permian 
strata  to  the  underlying  Coal-measures,  and  the  over- 
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lying  Trias,  or  New  Bed  series,  is  shown  in  the  following 
diagram : — 
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Looked  on  as  a  whole,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of 
this  district  lies  quite  unconformably  on  the  Carboni- 
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ferous  series,  for  while  between  Nottingham  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds  they  lie  upon  Coal-measures, 
between  Leeds  and  the  vicinity  of  Darlington  they 
overlap  the  north  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field,  and 
rest  directly  on  the  Millstone  Grrit  and  associated 
shales  as  fistr  as  the  south  end  of  the  Durham  coal-field, 
north  of  which  they  again  lie  on  Coal-measures. 

The  limestone  and  marl  slate  are  often  fossili- 
ferous. 

In  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Staffordshire, 
the  Permian  strata  chiefly  consist  of  red  marls  and 
sandstones,  interstratified  near  Manchester  with  a  few 
thin  bands  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  where  both  lime- 
stones and  marls  are  fossiliferous,  containing  bivalve 
shells  of  the  genera  PleurophorvSy  Bakevillia,  and 
Schizochia,  TurbOy  Natica,  &c.  Similar  marls  and 
sandstones,  bordered  by  New  Red  Sandstone,  stretch  at 
intervals  from  the  border  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
coal-field  to  that  of  Shrewsbury,  and  skirt  the  Denbigh- 
shire coal-field  on  the  east.  In  the  more  central  parts 
of  England  the  same  kinds  of  rock  border  the  Coal- 
brookdale.  Forest  of  Wyre,  South  Staffordshire,  and 
Warwickdhire  coal-fields.  In  the  Permian  strata  of 
Warwickshire  there  are  beds  of  conglomerate,  the 
waterwom  pebbles  of  which  largely  consist  of  fragments 
of  Carboniferous  Limestone.  A  few  stems  of  trees  have 
been  found  in  them,  together  with  Calamites,  and  two 
or  three  casts  of  shells  of  the  genus  Strophalosia 
(fig.  31),  together  with  a  Labyrintiiodont  Amphibian, 
Baaycepa  Bucklandi. 

A  large  extent  of  Permian  red  sandstones  and  marls 
occupy  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Eden  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  (see  fig.  104,  p.  521),  from  whence 
Permian  strata  extend  into  the  valleys  of  the  Nith  and 
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the  AoDan  Id  Scotland,  brecciated  like  those  of  the 
Clent  and  Abberly  Hills. 

Tn  the  South  Staffordshire  district,  and  in  the 
Clent  and  Bromsgrove  Lickey  Hills,  the  Permian  marls 
and  sandstones  are  capped  by  a  remarkable  brecciated 
conglomerate,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  large  blocks  of 
stone,  generally  angular,  imbedded  in  a  marly  paste, 
once  soft  clay.  These  conglomerate  beds  are  about  400 
feet  thick.  South  of  Colebrookdale,  near  Enville,  and 
between  that  country  and  the  Abberly  and  Malvern 
Hills,  the  same  rocks  occiu-,  largely  associated  with 
coarse  brecciated  conglomerates,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Clent  Hills.  The  fragments  have  mostly  travelled  from 
a  distance,  apparently  from  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
some  of  them  are  three  feet  in  diameter.  In  some  cases 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  stones  still  retain  striations, 
identical  in  character  with  those  found  in  ordinary 
boulder-clay,  or  made  by  modem  glaciers.  Many  of 
the  stones  are  of  greenstone  and  felstone,  apparently 
derived  from  the  Silurian  traps  of  Montgomeryshire 
and  North  Wales,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  near  Northfield,  I  found  in  these 
strata  large  slabs  of  Pentamerus  limestone,  such  as  are 
only  known  in  the  Longmynd  country,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks  in  Shropshire.  So  completely, 
indeed,  does  the  whole  deposit  resemble  the  Post- 
pliocene  boulder-clay,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  glacial  episode  during  part  of  the  Permian  epoch. 
In  Thuringia  the  conglomerates  of  the  Rothliegende 
have  the  same  lithological  character  as  the  brecciated 
conglomerates  of  the  Abberly  Hills  and  Clent  Hills, 
and  they  may  be  considered  equivalents  both  in  position 
and  origin. 

The  chief  part  of  the  Permian  fossils  have  been 
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found  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  they  are, 
generically  and  specifically,  few  in  number,  but,  as  a 
whole,  their  affinities  and  grouping  are  decidedly 
PalsBOzoic.  Some  of  the  genera  of  plants  have  a  Coal- 
measure  aspect,  including  Calamitea,  Lepidodendron^ 
Neu/ropterisj  SpheTurpteria,  and  Alethopterisy  besides 
Walchia,  UUmannia^  Gardicoca/rpon^  and  fragments 
of  silicified  coniferous  wood.  Only  9  genera  and  21 
species  of  Brachiopoda  are  found  in  these  strata,  viz. 
Camiarophoria  3,  Crania  2,  Discvna  I,  Lvagvla  2, 
Producta  2,  Spirifera  3,  Spiriferi/na  2,  Strophaloaia 
4,  and  Terebratula  2.  These  partly  belong  to  genera 
which  also  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  same 
strata  contain  16  genera  and  31  species  of  Lamelli- 
branchiate  molluscs,  the  most  common  of  which  are  of 
the  genera  Schizodvs,  OervUUa^  Solemya^  &c;  26 
species  of  Gasteropoda,  2  NautiUy  and  many  ganoid 
fishes,  the  most  common  belonging  to  the  very  cha- 
racteristic genus  PalceoniacuSy  of  which  there  are  6 
species  (fig.  31,  p.  148).  All  the  Permian  fish  have  hete- 
rocercal  tails,  like  the  majority  of  the  Palaeozoic  genera, 
in  which  the  vertebral  column  is  prolonged  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  whereas  in  most  of  the  modem  fishes  the 
vertebral  column  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe. 
The  reptilian  remains,  both  of  the  red  rocks  and  of 
the  Magnesian  Limestone,  are  partly  Amphibian,  as 
shown  by  the  Labyrinthodont  Daeyceps  BucJdand/l  of 
Kenilworth,  the  footprints  in  the  red  Permian  sand- 
stones of  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  Corncockle  Moor,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  Lepidotoaaurvs  Dvffii  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone ;  while  others  from 
the  marl  slate,  Proteroaav/rua  Speneri  and  P.  Huodeyiy 
were  true  land  Lacertilian  reptiles. 

Excepting  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  all  the  Per- 
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mian  rocks  are  red.  As  with  the  thin  pellicle  of 
peroxide  of  iron  that  incrusts  the  grains  of  sand  and 
mud  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  so  the  colour  of  the 
red  Permian  sandstones  and  marls  is  due  to  a  thin  in- 
crusting  pellicle  of  peroxide  of  iron^  such  as  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  show  is  often  characteristic  of 
deposits  in  inland  waters. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  point : — ^What  were  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Physical  G-eography  of  the  British 
area  in  Permian  times  ?  To  explain  this  I  shall  partly 
use  the  matter  published  in  1871,  in  the  ^Journal  of 
the  Greological  Society,'  in  my  paper  '  On  the  Eed 
Rocks  of  England  of  older  date  than  the  Trias.' 

First,  the  plants  found  in  our  Permian  strata  are 
chiefly  of  genera,  but  not  of  species,  common  to  the 
Coal-measures,  viz..  Catamites,  Lepidodendron,  WaU 
chia.  Chondrites,  VUmannia,  CardiocarpoUj  Aletho- 
pterisy  Sph&rwpteris,  Neuropteris,  and  many  fragments 
of  coniferous  wood  of  undetermined  genera.  Inland 
waters  would  be  likely  to  receive  land  plants  borne  into 
them  by  rivers,  but  this  yields  no  certainly  conclusive 
evidence,  since  land  plants  are  not  very  uncommon  in 
marine  strata  of  the  Lias  and  Oolites. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  remains  of  Laby- 
rinthodont  Amphibia  and  of  land  reptiles,  clearly  points 
to  the  close  proximity  of  land.  First,  there  is  the  Laby- 
rinthodont  Dasyceps  Bucldandi  from  the  red  Permian 
strata  near  Kenilworth,and  next,  Lepidotosaurus  Ihiffii, 
found  near  the  base  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  where 
it  gradually  passes  into  the  underlying  marl  slate,  and 
from  the  marl  slate  itself  were  obtained  Proterosaurus 
Speneri  and  P.  Huxleyi,  both,  according  to  Huxley, 
true  land  Lacertilian  reptiles.  Further  north,  in  the 
red  sandstones  of  the  Vale  of  Eden,  Professor  Harkness 
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found  footprints,  appaxentlj  of  Labyrinthodonts,  at 
Brownrigg,  in  Plumpton,  and  near  Penrith ;  and  many 
years  ago  numerous  footprints  were  described  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Jardine,  which  were  found  on  the  sur- 
faces of  beds  of  sandstone  in  Corncockle  Moor  and  in 
other  parts  of  Dumfriesshire.  All  of  these  footprints 
clearly  indicate  that  the  animals  were  occasionally 
accustomed  to  walk  on  bare  damp  surfaces,  which  were 
afterwards  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sim,  before  the 
flooded  waters  overspread  them  with  new  layers  of 
sediment  in  a  manner  such  as  now  takes  place  during 
variations  of  the  seasons  in  many  modem  salt  lakes. 
Pseudomorphs  of  crystals  of  salt  in  the  Permian  beds 
of  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  deposits  of  gypsum  and  per- 
oxide of  iron,  help  to  this  conclusion,  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  sun-cracks  or  rain-pittings  impressed 
on  the  beds.  The  Pseudomorphous  crystals  of  salt  tell 
of  the  evaporation  of  pools  by  solar  heat,  for  neither 
crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  (salt"),  nor  deposits  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  could  have  been  formed 
amid  common  mechanical  sediments  at  the  bottom  of 
an  open  ocean.  Only  concentration  of  salts,  by  solar 
evaporation  of  inland  waters,  could  have  produced  this 
result. 

Eight  genera  and  21  species  of  fishes  have  been 
found,  chiefly  in  the  marl  slate.  They  are  Acro^ 
lepia  1,  Ccelacanthus  2,  Dorypterua  1,  QyTocamihus  1, 
Oyropristis  1,  PaloBoniscus  11^  Platyeormie  2,  and  Pj/- 
gopterua  2.  Q-enerically  they  have  strong  affinities 
with  those  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  some  of  which  were 
undoubtedly  truly  marine,  while  others  certainly  pene- 
trated shallow  lagoons  bordered  by  peaty  flats.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  occurrence  of  seafish 
in  an  inland  salt  lake. 
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If  we  now  turn  to  the  assemblage  of  shells  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  very  poor  in  number.  In  the  red  marls  and 
bands  of  Magnesian  Limestone  at  and  near  Manchester, 
the  very  few  species  found  in  the  marls  and  thin  lime- 
stones are  poor  and  dwarfed  in  aspect,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  small  number  of  genera  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  living  moUuscan  fauna  of  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

In  the  true  Magnesian  Limestone  district  of  Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  There  we  find  a  more  numerous  moUuscan 
fauna,  but  wonderfully  restricted  when  compared  with 
that  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  times.  I  give  it  in 
some  detail,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  as 
the  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  my  argument. 
The  numbers  are  taken  from  Mr.  Etheridge's  forth- 
coming work. 

Brachiofoda. — Cama/ro'phxyria  3,  Grcmia  2,  Discina 
1,  Lingula  2,  Producta  2,  Spirifera  3,  Spiriferina  2, 
StrophdUma  4,  Terebratula  2 :  in  all,  9  genera  and  21 
species. 

Lahellibrakchiata. — Aucella  1,  Mytil/us  2,  Avi- 
cvXa  2,  GervUUa  5,  Area  2,  Cardiomorpha  1,  Cteno- 
donta  1,  Leda  1,  Myalina  1,  Myochoncha  1,  Pleuro^ 
phorus  1,  Edmondia  1,  Astariie  2,  Schizodus  5, 
Solemya  4,  TeUi/na  1  :  in  all,  16  genera  and  31  species. 

Univalves. — Calyptroea  1,  Cftemnitzia  1,  Chiton 
3,  ChUoneUue  4,  DerUalium  1,  Natica  2,  Pleuroto^ 
Tnaria  3,  Riasoa  1,  Stra/parolua  1,  Turbo  5,  Turbo- 
nilla  4 :  in  all,  1 1  genera  and  26  species. 

Ptbropoda. — Theca  1. 

Cephalopoda. — Nautilus  1. 

The  whole  comprises  only  38  genera  and  80  species, 

a  very  poor  representative  of  the  teeming  life  in  the  Car- 
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boniferous  Limestone  Bea,  from  which  more  than  1,500 
EpecieB  have  been  named.     It  ia  to  be  remarked  also, 


Oroap  of  Permian  FoesiIe. 

that  all  of  the  Permian  shells  are  dwarfed  in  aspect, 
when  compared  with  their  Carboniferoua  congeners. 

In  this   poverty  in  number,  and  dwarfing  of  the 
fotms,  these  Permian  fossils  may  be  compared  with  the 
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still  less  numerous  fauna  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as 
that  fauna  is  known,  which  sea,  or  brackish  lake,  was,  it 
is  believed,  once  connected  with  the  northern  ocean,  as 
the  fauna  seems  to  testify.  My  belief  is,  that  these 
Permian  waters  were  also  of  an  inland,  unhealthy 
nature,  and,  like  those  of  the  Caspian,  had  previously 
been  connected  with  the  open  ocean. 

Besides  the  poverty  in  number  and  small  size  of 
the  mollusca,  the  chemical  composition  and  lithological 
structure  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  seem  to  me  to 
afford  strong  hints  that  it  was  originally  deposited  in  a 
large  inland  salt  lake,  and  not  that  it  was  entirely  de- 
rived from  calcareous  organisms,  and  subsequently 
altered  into  dolomite  by  chemical  changes.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  such  masses,  occasionally,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  which  was  formed 
in  an  open  sea.  Some  modern  atolls  are  known  to  be- 
come dolomitised,  as  described  by  Dana,  but  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  corals  are  chiefly  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  I  repeat  that  the  Permian  Magnesian 
Limestone  was  not,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  formed 
in  the  sea,  but  in  an  inland  salt  lake,  under  such 
circumstances  that  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
were  deposited  simultaneously,  probably,  by  concentra- 
tion of  solutions  due  to  evaporation.  In  an  open  sea, 
lime  and  magnesia  only  exist  in  solution  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  limestone  rocks  there  are  formed,  as  in 
coral  reefs,  by  organic  agency. 

In  some  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, when  weathered,  it  is  observable  that  they  consist 
of  many  curious  thin  layers,  bent  into  a  number  of  very 
small  convolutions,  approximately  fitting  into  each 
other,  like  sheets  of  paper  crumpled  together.  These 
dolomitic  layers  convey  the  impression  that  they   are 
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somewhat  tufaceous  in  character,  as  if  the  layers,  which 
are  unfossiliferous,  had  been  deposited  irom  solutions. 

In  other  parts  of  the  district,  along  the  coast  of 
Durham,  large  tracts  of  the  limestone  consist  of  vast 
numbers  of  ball-shaped  agglutinated  masses,  large  and 
small,  and  I  have  observed  in  limestone  caverns,  in  pools 
of  water  surcharged  with  bicarbonate  of  lime,  that 
sometimes  precipitation  takes  place  on  a  small  scale 
producing  similar  nodular  bodies.  It  is  notable  also 
that  when  broken  in  two,  many  of  the  balls  are  seen  to 
have  a  radiated  acicular  structure,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  centre  rudely  crystalline- looking  bodies  all  united, 
radiate  to  the  circiunference.  In  other  places  we  find 
numerous  bodies  radiating  in  a  series  of  rays  that  gradu- 
ally widen  from  the  centre,  and  are  unconnected  at  their 
outer  ends,  which  remind  the  spectator  of  radiating 
corals.  There  is,  however,  nothing  organic  about  them, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  owe  their  growth  to  some 
kind  of  crystalline  action  going  on  at  the  time  that  the 
limestone  was  being  formed. 

The  occurrence  of  gypsum  in  the  marly  strata  of 
the  Permian  series,  helps  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  all  deposited  in  inland  waters,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  pure  sulphate  of  lime  having  been  thrown 
down  from  solution  in  the  ocean. 

In  these  views  I  do  not  stand  alone,  for  similar  con- 
clusions are  held  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  as  shown  in  Sir 
William  Logan's  '  Geology  of  Canada,'  and  Professor 
Dana  in  his  '  Manual  of  Greology.' 

The  chemical  argument  is  not,  however,  what  first 
led  me  to  suspect  that  the  Permian  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone was  deposited  chiefly  from  solution,  in  an  inland 
salt  sea,  but  rather  the  poverty  and  dwarfed  character  of 
the  fauna  alone,  while  I  soon  saw  that  the  chemical 
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deposition  of  the  limestone  may  account  for  the  total 
absence  of  fossils  in  the  larger  part  of  the  formation. 
Whether  or  not  the  water  was  too  salt  for  the  healthy 
production  of  numerous  shells  and  corals,  is  a  question 
I  have  not  yet  attempted  to  solve,  being  in  the  mean- 
while content  to  prove  (as  I  think)  that  the  waters 
formed  inland  lakes,  that  lay  in  a  large  continent  which 
began  in  Old  Bed  Sandstone  times,  but  had  undergone 
many  modifications  in  its  physical  geography  before  the 
Permian  lake-basins  came  into  existence. 
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CHAPTEB  XL 

NEW   RED   SANDSTONE   AND   MARL,    AND   RHiBTIC   BEDS. 

The  New  Ebd  Sandstone  Series,  or  Trias,  succeeds 
the  Permian  strata.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Trias 
from  the  feet  that  when  fiiliy  developed,  as  in  Germany, 
it  consists  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Keuper  marls, 
MuschelkaUc,  and  Bunter  Sandatein.  Comparatively 
few  genera  and  no  species  of  bivalve  shells  pass  thus  far 
upwards.  The  majority  of  the  old  genera  of  Brachiopoda 
disappear,  and  the  whole  grouping  of  the  fossils  now 
ceases  to  be  Palaeozoic,  and  assumes  a  character  com- 
mon to  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  strata.  The  British 
section,  with  the  exception  of  the  Muschelkalk,  is  as 
follows : — 

f'Red  marl  and  thin  bands  of  white  sandstone,  with 
Kenper<      Bock-salt. 

L  White  sandstone  and  red  marl. 
(Muschelkalk  absent  in  Britain). 

{Soft  red  sandstone. 
Quartz  conglomerate. 
Soft  red  sandstone. 

These  beds,  with  variations,  occupy  the  undulating 
lands  from  Devonshire  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
round  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of 
Herefordshire  and  North  Wales.  From  thence  they 
stretch  eastward  to  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Lancashire,  North  Staffordshire,  and  Derby- 
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shire.  They  surround  all  the  midland  coal-fields  and 
Permian  beds  between  Shrewsbury,  Coventry,  and 
Derby,  and  from  thence,  everywhere  unconformably 
overlying  the  Permian  rocks,  they  stretch  north  in  a 
long  band  from  Nottingham  to  the  river  Tees.*  The 
general  arrangement  of  these  strata  will  be  easily 
understood  by  help  of  the  diagram,  p.  1 54. 

No  fossils  are  known  in  the  New  Eed  or  Bunter 
Sandstones  of  England,  but  a  few  marine  shells  are 
found  in  equivalent  strata  on  the  Continent. 

In  England,  above  the  Upper  soft  red  sandstone  are 
beds  of  red,  white,  and  brown  (Keuper)  sandstone,  with 
interstratifications  of  red  marl,  often  ripple-marked, 
and  containing  bones  and  footprints,  chiefly  of  Laby- 
rinthodont  reptiles,  together  with  a  few  plants  and  a 
peculiar  fish,  Dipteronotua  cyph^ts,  found  near  Broms- 
grove,  in  Worcestershire.  The  larger  impressions  of 
footprints  are  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  in  front  of 
each  there  often  is  a  smaller  one  made  by  the  forefoot, 
fig.  33. 

In  beds  of  Magnesian  conglomerate  at  the  base  of,  and 
associated  with  the  New  Bed  Marl  at  the  edge  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  Dr.  Eiley  and  Mr.  Stutchbury  discovered 

>  The  Miischelkalk  (absent  in  Britain)  may  be  well  seen,  among 
other  places,  near  Gk)tha,  and  at  Eisenach,  in  Thuringia.  It  is  a  grey 
shelly  limestone,  rich  in  Terebratuke,  Trigonia,  MytCf  Plagtogtoman, 
AmeviUB,  Oygten,  and  Pecteru.  The  genus  Ceratites,  closely  allied 
to,  if  not  a  true  Ammonitef  occurs  here.  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs, 
some  of  new  genera,  abound  as  individuals,  while  Brachiopoda  (ex- 
cepting T&rehratulof)  sink  in  the  scale. 

At  Guttenstein  and  Werfen,  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  there  are 
strata  at  the  base  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  which  are  not 
Permian,  and  which  contain  a  rich  and  peculiar  faontk— Ammo- 
nites, Belemnit6$y  and  other  secondary  forms,  being  mixed  with 
Orthoeeratitet,  Oaniatites,  and  other  genera  usually  considered 
characteristic  of  Palteozoic  times. 
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New  Red  Series. 
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the  bones  of  land  lizards,  Tkeoodonfvtosav/rua  antiquus, 
FalcBoaaurua  Cylindrodon,  and  P.  Platyodon. 

The  rock  salt  of  England  lies  above  these  beds  in  the 
great  marly  plains  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Worces- 
tershire. It  is  found  at  varying  depths,  in  internqpted 
lenticular  beds,  ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  about  120 
feet  in  thickness.  No  fossils  occur  in  the  salt.  The 
mass  is  usually  of  a  reddish  colour,  due  to  the  presence 
of  ferruginous  impurities. 

For  long  there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  rational 
account  of  the  manner  of  deposition  of  rock-salt,  but  I 
think  few  geologists,  now  doubt  that  it  was  precipitated 
in  supersaturated  salt  lakes  during  the  Keuper  period  ; 
and  this  could  only  have  been  done  by  evaporation,  due 
to  solar  heat  acting  on  the  waters  of  salt  lakes  which 
had  no  outflow,  like  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  for 
example,  or  the  salt  lakes  of  Central  Asia  and  of  the 
Sahara.'  The  red  marl  varies  from  500  to  2,000  feet 
in  thickness,  and  contains  a  thin  band  of  white  sand- 
stone, often  with  pseudomorphs  of  crystals  of  rock-salt, 
and  also  bearing  a  small  bivalve  crustacean,  Estheria 
minuta^  a  lamellibranchiate  small  bivalve  shell,  Pvl- 
Idstra  arenicoUij  a  fish,  Hybod/ua  Keuperi^  footprints 
of  Labyrinthodon  ffiganteus,  and  others,  also  bones  of 
reptiles,  and  traces  of  land  plants,  fig.  33.  Teeth  also  of  a 
small  Marsupial  mammal,  Microleates  antiquus^  occur 
in  the  red  marls  near  Watchett  in  Somersetshire.  This 
is  the  oldest  known  mammalian  relic.  In  Scotland, 
at  Lossiemouth,  Keuper  sandstones  contain  scutes  and 
bones  of  a  crocodile,  Stagenolepis  Robert8bn%  Hypero- 
dapedon,  and  a  land  lizard,  Tderpeton  Elginense,* 

*  See  memoir  <  On  the  Physical  Belations  of  the  New  Bed  Marl 
Rhaetic  Beds,  and  Lower  Lias:  *  Geological  Journal,  1S71 :  Bamsay. 

*  On  the  Continent,  near  Strasburg,  abrut  thirty  species  of  plants 
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On  the  whole,  the  same  kind  of  argiiments  abeady 
applied  to  the  Permian  strata,  may,  with  increased  force, 
be  used  in  relation  to  the  New  fied  Sandstone  and  marl, 
especially  the  occurrence  of  rock-salt,  gypsum,  the 
red  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  foot- 
prints and  bones  of  Labyrinthodont  Amphibia,  and  the 
remains  of  crocodiles,  land  lizards,  Deinosauria,  and 
plants.  To  me  there  remains  no  trace  of  a  doubt  that 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  was  deposited  in  an  inland  lake, 
or  lakes,  possibly  fresh,  but  probably  brackish,  and  that 

Fig.  33. 
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the  overlying  Keuper  or  New  Red  Marl  beds  were 
formed  in  a  great  salt  lake,  or  lakes,  if  we  take  all 
Europe  into  account. 

But  inferences  still  more  striking  may  be  drawn 
respecting  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  time. 

By  referring  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Old  Red 

are  known  in  the  Bunter  beds,  chiefly  Ferns,  Calamites,  Cjcads, 
and  Conifer^,  and  with  them  fish  and  Labyrinthodont  amphibisi, 
and  marine  mollusca  of  the  genera  TSrigoma^  Mya^  MytihUy  and 
Posidonia,  so  few  in  number,  that  in  connection  with  the  Laby- 
rinthodonts,  &c.,  they  suggest  the  idea  not  of  an  open  ocean,  but  of 
a  salt  lake.  Teeth  of  a  Marsupial  mammal  {Microlegtes  antiquw) 
occur  in  a  bed  between  the  Keuper  and  Liassic  strata  in  Wiir- 
temburg. 
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Sandstone,  Carboniferous,  Permian,  and  New  Red  form- 
ations, it  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  writer,  they  are  all 
considered  to  afford  evidence  of  continental  as  opposed 
to  purely  marine  conditions ;  for  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone was  deposited  in  fresh  water,  the  Goal-measures, 
whether  below,  interstratified  with,  or  above  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  on  the  edges  of,  and  to  a  great 
extent  on,  a  continent  with  large  rivers,  marshes,  and 
beds  of  peat,  and  the  Permian  and  New  Bed  series 
both  in  salt  lakes ;  in  other  words,  a  grea^  continental 
epoch  in  Northern  Europe  {and  in  other  regions)^  lasted 
from  the  close  of  the  Upper  Silurian  epoch  down  to 
the  end  of  the  deposition  of  the  New  Red  JUarl,  one 
main  feature  of  which  was  the  abundance  of  reptilian 
life,  parUy  Amphibian.  Those  parts  of  it  in  which 
the  Permian  and  New  Bed  strata  were  deposited  can 
be  best  compared  physically  to  the  great  area  of  inland 
drainage  of  Central  Asia,  so  dry  and  arid  where  not 
artificially  irrigated  by  rivers,  and  in  which,  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  for  3,000  miles  to  the  east,  and  far  south 
towards  the  Himalayah,  in  a  comparatively  rainless 
district,  all  the  lakes  are  salt,  excepting  those  which 
have  an  outlet  into  some  lower  lake. 

I  specially  draw  attention  to  these  remarkable 
inferences,  for  surely  they  give  something  like  a  broad 
view  of  an  old  phase  of  a  long-endming  physical 
geography,  so  long,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  ^  that  the 
great  continental  era,  which  began  with  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  and  closed  with  the  New  Red  Marl,  is  com^ 
parable,  m  point  of  geological  time,  to  thcU  occupied 
m  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the  Mesozoic  or  Se- 
condary series  {later  than  the  New  Red  Marl)  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  Gainozoic  or  Tertiary  formations,  and, 
indeed,  to  oil  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  deposition  of  the  Lias  down  to  the  present 
day.^ 

When  portions  of  geological  hiutory  can  be  reduced 
to  some  such  form  as  this,  it  seems  to  possess  a  kind  of 
human  interest  in  its  resemblance  more  or  less  to  the 
physical  geography  of  to-day.' 

The  SHiBTic  Beds  occupy  only  a  small  space  in 
England,  estimated  by  superficial  area ;  for  in  general 
they  run  in  a  mere  narrow  strip  between  the  New  Red 
Marl  and  the  Lower  Lias,  and  in  fact  form  true  beds  of 
passage  from  the  Marl  to  the  Liassic  strata.  To  make 
this  statement  clear  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  a  part 
of  the  geology  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy. 

Professor  Stoppani  has  described  a  series  of  strata 
on  the  river  Esino,  in  Italy,  which  he  considers  to  be 
equivalent  in  geological  time  to  the  Red  Keuper  Marls 
north  of  the  Alps.  These  strata,  which  he  calls  the 
Infra-Lias^  contain  about  200  species  of  fossils,  chiefly 
moUusca,  with  a  few  Echinodermata  and  sponges,  and 
at  the  top  lie  the  well-known  beds  called  the  AvictUa 
contorta  zone^  by  Oppel,  a  name  adopted  in  England  for 
these  strata  by  Dr.  Wright,  when  he  separated  them 
from  the  ordinary  beds  of  the  Lias  limestone  and  clay, 
and  correlated  them  with  their  continental  equivalents. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  Lower 

'  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,*  No.  152, 1874 :  Ramsay, 
*  On  the  Comparative  Valne  of  certain  Geological  Ages ;  or,  Oroups 
of  Formation  considered  as  Items  of  Geological  Time.* 

'  Though  I  had  often  lectured  on  some  of  the  questions  respect- 
ing these  old  lakes  and  other  points  connected  with  the  terrestrial 
conditions  of  the  times,  it  was  not  till  1871  that  I  published  any- 
thing on  the  subject  in  the  papers  alluded  to  in  notes,  and  later,  in 
1874,  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.'  Little  or  nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  any  Manual  of  Geology  on  the  subject,  except 
in  the  third  edition  of  'The  Student *s  Manual  of  Geology,'  by 
Professor  Jukes,  edited  by  Archibald  Geikie,  published  in  1872. 
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St.  Cassian  and  Hallstatt  beds  are  believed  by  Hauer 
and  Suess  to  represent  the  same  strata ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  the  ocean  representatwea  of  the  red  marls  of 
England  and  other  parts*  of  Europe,  which  I  described 
as  having  been  deposited  in  large  inland  salt  lakes. 
The  RhoBtic  beds  of  England,  which  merely  represent 
the  very  topmost  part  of  the  Italian  series,  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  in  shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  or 
in  lagoons  or  occasional  salt  lakes  of  small  size,  now 
and  then  separated  from  the  sea  by  minor  accidental 
changes  in  physical  geography. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  at 
Penarth,  near  CardiflF,*  and  elsewhere  in  England,  there 
is  a  perfect  physical  gradation  between  the  New  Red 
Marl  and  the  fihsetic  Beds,  shown  by  interstratifications 
of  red,  green,  and  grey  marls,  which,  varying  in  dilBferent 
areas,  pass  upward  by  degrees  into  limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  black  shales.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
always  to  determine  in  this  series  precisely  where  the 
New  fied  Marl  ends  and  the  Khaetic  Beds  begin  ;  and, 
indeed,  all  through  the  Bed  Marl,  from  bottom  to  top, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  interstratified 
deposits  that,  lithologically,  closely  resemble  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Bhsetic  beds,  as,  for  example,  at  Penarth, 
near  CardiflF.  The  *  White  Lias '  of  Lyme  Begis  is  now 
classed  with  this  subformation. 

All  over  England,  wherever  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Lias  is  well  seen,  the  Bhsetic  beds,  rarely  more  than  50 
or  100  feet  thick,  are  found  to  lie  between  the  Lias  and 
the  New  Bed  Marl.  As  a  graeral  rule  they  are  seen  to 
pass,  conformably  and  by  easy  gradations  into  each  other, 
and  they  were,  indeed,  always  classed  with  the  Lias,  till 
separated  from  these  strata  hj  Oppel. 

>  The  Bhsdtic  strata  are  Bometimes  called  the  Penarth  Beds. 
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The  succession  of  events  that,  through  the  Shsetic 
beds,  marked  the  transition  from  the  New  fied  Marl  to 
the  Lower  Lias  seems  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  'friassic  epoch,  as  already 
stated,  our  Keuper,  or  New  Red  Marl,  beds  were  depo- 
sited in  an  area  that  now  forms  part  of  England,  and 
this  area  was  in  those  days  a  great  salt  lake. 

This  lake  gradually  got  partly  filled  with  sedi- 
ments, and  by-and-by,  through  change  in  amount  of 
rainfall,  or  through  increase  of  heat,  it  ceased  to  have 
an  outflow,  evaporation  being  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  influx  of  water.  Concentration  and  precipitation  of 
salts  ensued  as  already  explained. 

Subsequently,  during  deposition  of  the  marly  sedi- 
ments, by  increase  of  rainfall,  or  climatic  change  of 
temperature,  the  water  became  somewhat  less  salt,  but 
still  sufficiently  saline,  by  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
on  wet  surfaces,  to  produce  crystals  of  salt  (now  pseudo- 
morphs)  in  sandy  layers  interstratified  with  the  marls, 
together  with  layers  and  nodular  masses  of  gypsum, 
which  state  of  affairs  continued  up  to,  and  even  during, 
the  deposition  of  recognised  Shsetic  strata.  That 
Uhsetic  areas  got  dried  by  temporary  exposure  is  certain, 
tor  besides  the  pseudomorphs,  sun-cracks  are  common  in 
the  strata. 

In  our  area,  sinking  of  the  district  took  place  at  or 
about  the  time  when  the  lake  or  lakes  got  nearly 
filled  with  sediment,  and  a  partial  influx  of  the  sea  over 
shallow  bottoms  was  the  result.  The  deposits  that 
ensued,  accompanied  by  a  small  migration  of  marine 
forms  of  life,  constitute  the  fihsetic  beds  of  England. 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
stated  to  me  that  the  fauna  of  the  White  Limestone 
of  Lyme  Regis,  then  called  White  Lias,  reminded  him. 
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in  its  assemblage  of  forms,  of  the  molloscan  &mia  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  few  in  genera  and  species, 
and  of  an  abnormal  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  brackish 
quality  of  the  water.  In  the  Black  Sea  also,  there 
are  misshapen  forms,  stated  by  Edward  Forbes  to  be 
due  to  the  gradual  freshening  of  the  water,  because  of 
the  constant  influx  of  rivers  into  it,  and  the  current 
that  runs  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Both  of  these  cases  relating  to  continental  seas  of 
a  lake-like  character,  bear  on  the  subject  in  question ; 
especially  seeing  that  these  British  beds  of  passage  are 
also  comparatively  poor  in  genera  and  species,  and  that 
some  of  the  species,  to  which  special  names  have  been 
given,  are  variable  or  even  distorted  in  form.  Others 
are  hard  to  distinguish  from  shells  common  in  the 
Lias,  while  some  also  occur  in  the  great  Marine  Bhaetic 
series  of  the  Continent,  and  some  pass  upwards  into 
the  ordinary  Lias.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  not  to  believe, 
that  some  of  these  forms  are  in  reality  abnormal  and 
due  to  the  locally  unhealthy  quality  of  the  water  in 
which  they  lived. 

Though  this  volume  has  little  to  do  with  general 
palaeontology,  the  following  account  of  the  fauna  bears 
on  these  questions,  and  I  therefore  give  it  in  some  detail. 
It  also  helps  to  show  that  our  Bhsetic  beds  represent  a 
set  of  local  conditions  that  marked  the  passage  of  the 
Keuper  marls  into  the  undoubted  Lower  Lias,  and, 
indeed,  in  places  it  is  hard  to  separate  them  litholo- 
gically. 

In  these  fihsetic  beds  there  are  now  known  two 
Crustacea,  viz.  Tropifer  lasvisy  from  one  of  the  Bone 
beds,  and  Estheria  minuta^  first  known  in  the  Keuper 
sandstones,  and  one  Brachiopod,  Diacma  Tmonah&ndiy 
the  only  one  known  in  our  Bhsetic    strata.     Of  the 
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Lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  Li/ma  jprcecuraor  very 
much  resembles  Lvma  punctata  of  the  Lias ;  Monotis 
decuaaata  occurs  at  the  top  in  thin  limestone  bands, 
which  some  have  considered  to  form  part  of  the  Lower 
Lias.  Oetrea  firnhriata  may  possibly  be  0.  irregvlaria 
of  the  Lias,  but  oysters  are  so  variable  in  form  that 
they  are  of  small  value  in  such  an  inquiry.  Pecten 
VcUonienais,  also  a  fihaetic  shell,  is  a  very  variable 
form.  Plicatula  i/rvtvsatriata  passes  into  the  Lower 
Lias.  Anoplopliora  mvsculoidea,  another  fihsetic 
shell,  occurs  with  Monotis  decuaaata  in  the  thin  bands 
of  limestone  at  the  top,  which  some  geologists  call 
Lias.  Modiola  minima  is  found  both  in  the  fihsetic 
and  Lower  Lias  strata.  Figures  of  some  other  well 
known  fossils  are  shown  in  fig.  34. 

All  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  fihaetic  beds  are  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  that  formation,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  fish ;  for,  many  years  ago,  Sir  Philip  Egerton 
declared  '  that  the  beds  in  question,  hitherto  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Lias,  must  be  removed  from  that 
formation,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  series  of  fishes 
not  only  specifically  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lias, 
but  possess,  in  the  Oanoid  genera,  the  heterocerque 
tail,  an  organism  confined  to  the  fiishes  which  existed 
anterior  to  the  Lias.' '  Of  the  fieptilia,  Pleaioaaurua 
coatcUua,  P.  Hawkmaii^  P.  trigonua,  and,  according  to 
the  late  Mr.  William  Sanders,  IdUhyoaa/uruaplatyodon, 
are  common  to  these  fihsetic  beds,  and  to  the  basement 
beds  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  discovery  by  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  of  the  small  Marsupial  manunal  Micro- 
leatea  antiquna^  in  the  grey  marls  at  Watchett,  in 
Somersetshire,  is  not  without  significance,  for  it  speaks 

>  *A  Notice  on  the  Oconrrence  of  Triassio  Fishes  in  British 
Strata;  *  ^Prooeedings  of  the  Geological  Society,*  1841,  yoL  iii.,  p.  409. 
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of  the  neighboorliood  of  land  that  bordered  the  old 
Triaseic  lake,  and  the  Bucceeding  shallow  Rhtetic  gea, 
part  of  which  was  the  Mendip  Hills, '  the  home  of  the 
Microlestea.' ' 

In  the  beds  of  passage,  from  10  to  50  feet  above 
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the  Bone  bed,  there  are  certain  thin  bands  in 
G-loucestershire,  named  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  who 
'  For  notices  of  this  old  land,  seeDe  la  Becbe  ■  On  the  Formal  ion 
of  the  Bocks  of  Sontb  Wales  and  South- West  of  Sngknd';  and 
Bams^, '  Denadation  of  Sooth  Wales  and  the  Adjacent  Counties  of 
England,'  Hem.  Qeol.  Surv.  toL  i.  1846 ;  and  *  Abnormal  Conditions 
of  Seoondary  Deponts,'  &&,  by  Charles  Hoore,  '  Quartuly  Journal 
OeoL  80c'  vol.  zxlii.,  1867. 
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first  described  them,  the  Mnsect  limestones.'  The 
fossilised  contents  of  these  bands  throw  some  light  on 
the  physical  geography  of  the  lands  that  bordered  the 
waters  of  the  time,  for  in  them  have  been  found 
numerous  elytra  and  other  remains  of  Beetles,  Grass- 
hoppers, Cicadas,  Dragon-flies,  and  other  neuropterous 
insects,  associated  with  a  fresh-water  shell  of  the  genus 
Cydaa^  the  shells  of  Cyprie,  and  with  ferns,  Gycads, 
and  leaves  of  Monocotyledonous  plants.  These  beds, 
therefore,  indicate  either  fresh-water  strata,  or  else  the 
immediate  proximity  of  land,  from  whence  streams 
washed  into  the  sea  insects,  fresh-water  Crustacea, 
shells,  and  land  plants. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  that  Hhe  size  of  the 
species  (of  insects)  is  usually  small,  and  such  as  taken 
alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate ;  but  many 
of  the  associated  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead 
to  a  diflFerent  conclusion.'*  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  explained  by  a  remark  long  ago  made  to  me  by 
Edward  Forbes,  who,  while  working  with  Captain 
Graves,  during  thehydrogpraphical  survey  of  the  iGgean 
Sea,  observed  that,  during  heavy  rains,  vast  numbers 
of  insects  were  washed  into  the  sea,  not  such  as  in- 
habited the  low  hot  shores  of  the  ^gean,  but  those 
that  lived  in  the  high  cool  regions  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  which,  caught  in  the  floods  of  rain,  were 
washed  into  rivers  and  borne  onwards  to  yield  food  for 
fishes  in  the  ocean. 

In  conclusion,  if,  as  I  believe.,  the  New  Bed  Marl 
was  deposited  in  a  salt  lake,  if  it  be  the  equivalent  in 
time  of  the  marine  Infra^Lias  beds  of  Stoppani  in 
Italy,  and  of  the  Lower  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstatt  beds 
of  Hauer  and  Suess,  then  the  Avicula  oantorta  beds, 

>  *  Stadent'8  Elements  of  Geology,*  p.  851, 1874. 
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being  the  natural  marine  successors  of  these  strata  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  in  like  manner  thj&  naiwral 
Tnarime  successors  of  the  lake-formed  sedvmerds  of  the 
red  Keuper  marls^  and  in  reality  are  true  passage 
beds  from  those  red  marls  into  the  Lower  Lias ;  and  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  fossil  fish,  reptiles,  shells, 
insects,  and  plants  of  the  British  fihsetic  strata 
strengthens  this  view.  When  the  waters  of  the  old 
lakes  were  invaded  by  the  sea,  a  migration  of  a  few 
marine  forms  took  possession  of  the  old  lacustrine  area, 
and  this  depression  gradually  proceeding,  culminated 
in  the  development  of  the  great  Liassic  fauna,  at  a  time 
when  the  old  continent  was  submerged,  and  the  moun- 
tain tracts  were  converted  into  groups  of  islands,  the 
shores  of  which  were  washed  by  a  broadening  Liassic 
sea. 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

LIASSIC   AND  OOLITIC,   OB  JURASSIC   STRATA. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I  stated  that  the  continental 
area  in  which  lay  the  lakes  of  the  epoch  of  the  New  Red 
Marl,  underwent  partial  submersion,  during  which  our 
passage  beds,  called  the  fihsBtic  or  Avicula  contorta 
strata,  were  deposited.  This  sinking  of  the  land  going 
on  by  degrees,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  groups  of 
islands,  round  which,  first  the  Lias,  and  afterwards  the 
Oolitic  series  were  deposited,  the  whole,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  now  often  in  Britain,  being 
grouped  under  the  name  of  Jurassic  formations. 

The  general  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  larger 
masses  of  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  series,  in  the  southern 
half  of  England,  will  be  easily  understood  by  reference 
to  fig.  5,  p.  25. 

The  high  ground  now  called  Wales  and  Hereford- 
shire, undoubtedly  formed  part  of  one  of  these  islands ; 
Dartmoor  and  other  palaeozoic  elevations  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  formed  others ;  probably  the  hilly  regions  of 
Derbyshire  another;  and,  certainly,  the  Cumbrian 
mountains  a  fourth  ;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  greater  heights 
of  the  Highlands,  also  stood  as  islands  washed  by  the 
Liassic  sea. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  actual 
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forms  of  these  island  territories  were  even  approximately 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  mountains,  and 
the  limits  and  orographic  contours  of  these  fragments 
of  an  old  physical  geography  can  only  be  approximately 
guessed  at.  They  have  undoubtedly  been  subjected  to 
repeated  disturbance  and  upheaval  since  the  beginning 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Lias,  but  after  these  old 
palaeozoic  mountains  first  rose  high  into  the  air,  they 
suffered  so  much  from  all  the  agents  of  waste  and 
degradation,  that  in  Liassic  and  pre-Liassic  times,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  higher  than  now,  and  partly 
occupied  more  extended  areas. 

The  Lower  Lias  Clay  and  Limsstone  is  about 
900  or  1,000  feet  thick,  where  best  developed  in  England, 
and  consists  of  beds  of  blue  clay  or  shale  (weathering 
brown),  interstratified  with  beds  of  blue  argillaceous 
limestone,  largely  quarried  in  Leicestershire^  Warwick- 
shire, and  elsewhere,  for  hydraulic  lime.  These  lime- 
stones, lying  flat  and  unconformably  on  the  upturned 
and  denuded  edges  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
form  splendid  cliffs  on  the  coast  of  Crlamorganshire, 
and,  with  the  fihsetic  beds,  they  are  also  well  exposed 
in  the  coast  section  at  Lyme  fiegis.  From  thence, 
scarcely  interrupted  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  the  Lower  Lias  strikes  north  to  the  junction  of 
the  Severn  and  Avon,  and  again  NE.  and  N.  to  the 
sea-coast  of  Yorkshire,  E.  of  the  river  Tees.  Through- 
out this  area  it  usually  forms  a  flat  or  undulating 
country,  lying  much  in  pasture  land.  The  strata  dip 
generally  gently  to  the  east,  but  are  sometimes  for  a 
space  quite  flat.  Occasionally  the  limestones  of  the 
Lower  Lias  form  a  low  escarpment,  generally  facing 
west,  and,  almost  invariably,  the  Marlstone  or  Middle 
Lias  makes  a  similar  and  higher  escarpment,  the  top 
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of  which  is  formed  of  a  tough  brown  fossiliferous 
limestone,  generally  of  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  but 
nearly  constant  in  its  occurrence  from  Dorsetshire  to 
Yorkshire,  and  the  veiy  indefinite  base  of  the  Marlstone 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Lower  Lias. 

The  Lower  Lias  clay  and  limestone  of  England  is,  as 
a  whole,  rich  in  fossils,  the  general  grouping  of  which 
cannot  be  more  than  noticed  here  in  a  cursory  manner. 
These  strata  yield  Eodracrrvmis  among  the  Grinoids, 
(fig.  35) ;  of  Brachiopoda,  a  few  species  of  Spiriferce^ 
TerebratvlcBy  and  RhynchondlcBj  and  numbers  of 
Lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  such  as  Oryphcea  incurva^ 
Oystersy  Pectena,  Limas^  PinTios^  AviciUaa,  Pholado^ 
myas,  and  others.  Having  been  deposited  mostly  in 
deep  sea,  univalve  shells  are  much  less  common,  but  of 
the  Cephalopoda,  which  are  free  swimmers,  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  Amrrumitee,  Belemniteay  and  Nautili 
(see  fig.  35),  together  with  many  fishes,  and  the  great 
marine  Enalosaurian  reptiles, /cA^Ayaaaurttd  (fish- lizard) 
and  Pleaioaaurus  (see  fig.  36),  and  the  insectivorous 
flying  reptile,  Pterodadylua  hrevvrostria. 

The  Marlstone  serijbs,  or  Middle  Lias,  which  suc- 
ceeds the  Lower  Lias  clay,  is  generally  somewhat  argil- 
laceous below,  graduating  upward  into  a  brown,  fer- 
ruginous, soft,  sandy  rock,  with  hard  nodular  bands,  and 
a  very  marked  brown  ferruginous  limestone  at  the  top. 
It  is  ricn  in  many  forms  of  Aw/monitey  Bdemnite, 
Plagiostoma,  Limay  Pi/rma,  Pholadomyay  Pecteuj 
Modioloy  TerebrcUuloy  and  RhynchaneUay  besides  a 
very  characteristic  Spvrifer  {8.  WcUcottij  fig.  36),  one 
of  the  few  remaining  shells  of  that  Palaeozoic  genus. 
Where  the  Lower  Lias  and  Marlstone  join,  the  strata 
grdduate  vato  each  otheVj  but  through  the  central  parts 
of  England   these  passage-beds  are  rarely  clearly  ex- 
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posed.  In  Yorkshire,  however,  on  the  sea^lifis  near 
Staithes,  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  strata  are 
perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  line  of 
demarcation  between  them,  and  through  a1^ut  15  feet 
of  strata,  including  some  of  the  well-known  beds  of 
ironstone,  fossils  common  to  both  occur,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Pecten  cequivalvis. 

The  Upper  Lias  Clay  plays  a  comparatively  un- 
important part  in  the  physical  geology  of  England.  In 
Gloucestershire  it  first  begins  to  appear  near  Bath,  but 
so  thin,  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  it  on  maps  of  the 
1-inch  to  a  mile  scale.  About  Wotton-under-Edge  it 
begins  to  get  more  definite,  and  from  thence,  in  a 
narrow  strip  between  the  Marlstone  rock,  and  the  sands 
beneath  the  Inferior  Oolite,  it  runs  northward  by 
Dursley,  Stroud,  Painswick,  and  Chipping  Camden,  and 
following  all  the  contours  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment, 
looks  out  upon  the  great  plain  of  Lias,  in  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Severn,  or  winds  about  among  the  intricate 
system  of  minor  valleys  that  lie  between  Minchin- 
Hampton  and  Chipping  Camden,  and  between  Burford 
and  Banbury.  In  this  progress,  gradually  increasing  in 
thickneas,  it  forms  great  tracts  of  the  clay  lands  in 
Northamptonshire,  between  Great  Biing^n  and  Artk> 
ington,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uppingham  and 
Oakham  in  Rutland,  while  further  north,  the  clay  runs 
in  a  long  narrow  strip,  still  overlying  the  Marlstone, 
into  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  finely  exposed  in  the  sea- 
cliffs  near  Whitby,  and  where  in  old  times  great  excava- 
tions were  made  for  the  extraction  of  shale,  and  the 
manufacture  of  alum. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Upper  Lias  is  a  stiff  dark 
blue  clay,  with  occasional  layers  of  limestone  often 
nodular,  containing  many  Bd&mnites,  Ammonitea,  and 
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Nautili,  and  bivalve  shells,  similar,  in  general  grouping 
of  genera,  to  those  of  the  Marlstone  and  Lias  clay,  with 
both  of  which,  but  especially  with  the  Marlstone,  it  has 
species  in  common.  In  Yorkshire,  the  well-known  jet 
of  Whitby  is  excavated  from  the  shales  on  the  cliffs, 
and  is  formed  of  the  fossilised  stems  of  coniferous  trees 
that  grew  on  the  hilly  islands,  on  the  west  and  north. 

The  remarkable  assemblage  of  large  Beptilia  that  in- 
habited the  Liassic  seas,  the  number  of  great  and  small 
Cephalopoda,  including  many  species  of  Ammonites, 
Nautili,  and  Belemnites,  the  swarms  of  Terebratulse  and 
fihynchonellae,  the  plentiful  genera  and  species  of 
Lamellibranchiate  molluscs  and  of  univalve  shells,  all 
speak  of  warm  seas,  surrounding  islands,  on  which 
grew  Cycads,  Zamias,  and  other  plants,  that  seem  to 
tell  of  a  tropical  or  subtropical  climate.  Nor  was  this 
phase  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  time  specially 
peculiar  to  the  Lower  Lias,  for  it  belongs  alike  to  each 
of  the  divisions,  and,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  was 
continued  into  much  later  times. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  to  me  than  this,  that  there 
was  no  break  in  time  between  the  successive  conven- 
tional divisions  of  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Lias. 
Each  in  ascending  succession  lies  quite  conformably  on 
the  other ;  between  the  Lower  and  Middle  divisions 
there  is  a  clear  lithological  passage,  accompanied  by 
passage  of  species,  and  though  there  is  generally  a  very 
sudden  break  in  lithological  character  between  the 
Marlstone  and  the  Upper  Lias  clay  or  shale  (due, 
perhaps,  to  rapid  depression  of  the  area),  yet  contrary 
to  a  not  unprevalent  belief,  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  species  common  to  these  divisions  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

Out  of  668  known  species  in  the  Lower  Lias,  94, 
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or  about  14  per  cent,  pass  into  the  Middle  Lias  ;  and 
of  500  species  in  the  latter,  57,  or  about  11^  per  cent, 
pass  into  the  Upper  Lias ;  while  of  312  Upper  Lias 
species,  39,  or  about  1 2^  per  cent,  pass  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite  which  succeeds  it. 

Few  biologists  and  geologists  now  believe  in  the 
sudden  extinction  of  entire  old  marine  faunas,  or 
even  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  their  equally 
sudden  replacement  by  new  creations ;  for  it  begins  to 
be  generally  understood  that  life  is  variable  and  pro- 
gressive, the  change  of  species  in  given  areas  being  due 
chiefly,  va  covrvparcvtively  short  epochs,  to  migrations 
out  of  and  into  these  areas,  in  consequence  of  changes 
of  local  conditions,  such  as  depth  of  water,  and  nature 
of  sediments,  while  in  long  periods  of  geological  time, 
it  is  best  accounted  for  by  that  process  of  evolution  so 
clearly  expounded  by  Darwin.  Neither  is  it  a  fair 
test  of  the  community  of  species  in  two  so-called  form- 
ations, to  take  the  entire  fauna  of  the  lower  one,  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  forms  that  pass  into  the 
overlying  deposit,  for,  between  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  many  thick  formations,  there  is  often  the  same 
kind  of  dijBference  in  assemblage  of  species  that  there 
is  between  the  adjoining  parts  of  two  so-called  distinct 
formations.  In  judging  then  of  passage  of  species,  if 
we  had  all  the  data,  the  fairest  method  would  generally 
be  to  estimate  the  passage  of  forms  by  those  in 
common  between  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  formation 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  one^  in  which  case  it 
would  often  be  found,  when  there  is  a  natural  confor- 
mity between  the  strata,  that  the  percentage  of  species 
that  pass  onward  is  much  increased. 

We  now  come  to  the  Oolitic  series  of  strata. 

On  the  flank  of  the  Cotswold  escarpment,  south  of 
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Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  Upper 
Lias  clay  is  very  poorly  developed,  and  between 
it  and  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
there  are  thick  beds  of  soft  brown  sand,  with  inter- 
mittent hard,  sandy,  calcareous  bands,  containing 
Anmionites,  Belemnites,  Pentacrinites,and  bivalve  shells. 
Above  these  there  are  bands  of  impure  sandy  limestone, 
called  in  1856,  by  Dr.  Wright  of  Cheltenham,  the 
Cephalopoda  bed,  because  of  the  prevalence  in  it  of 
Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  Nautili,  some  of  which, 
with  other  forms,  are  also  common  in  the  Upper  Lias 
clay.  This  fact  induced  him  to  consider  these  sands 
and  impure  limestone  to  be  so  intimately  related  to 
the  Upper  Lias,  that  he  named  them  in  his  Memoir 
^  the  Upper  Lias  Sands '  ^  instead  of '  the  Mitford  Sands 
(of  the  Inferior  Oolite,')  a  name  long  before  given  to 
them  by  William  Smith. 

According  to  existing  lists,  17  species  of  Conchifera 
pass  from  the  sands  into  the  overlying  Oolite  strata, 
and,  indeed,  about  39  or  40  species  of  all  kinds  are 
common  to  the  Upper  Lias  and  the  overlying  Oolitic 
formations,^  thus  Unking  the  Lias  to  the  Oolites  in  a 
continuous  chain  of  specific  life. 

Throughout  the  southern  half  of  England,  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire, 
the  various  members  of  the  Oolitic  series  maintain  a 
tolerably  uniform  character. 

Thb  Inferiob  Oolite  Limestone  forms  the  lowest 
member  of  this  series.  It  first  appears  between  the  west 
end  of  the  Chesil  Bank  and  Bridport  Harbour  in  Dorset- 
shire, from  whence,  underlaid  by  the  before-mentioned 
sands,  broken  and  interrupted  by  many  faults,  it  ranges 

>  *  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc'  1866,  p.  292. 
'  As  catalogued  by  Mr.  Etheridge. 
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northward  by  Beaminster  and  Sherborne  to  the  east 
end  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  where  it  forms  the  flat  tops  of  the  scarped  hills 
intersected  by  so  many  winding  valleys.  From  thence, 
in  a  long  narrow  strip,  it  runs  on  by  Wotton-under- 
edge,  Dnrsley,  and  Painswick,  in  Grloucestershire,  near 
which,  on  the  flat-topped  Gotswold  Hills  east  of  Chel- 
tenham, it  broadens,  and  more  or  less  forms  great  part 
of  the  wide  plateau  that  extends  from  Burford  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Camden.  Beyond  this 
region  it  narrows,  and  finally  thins  away,  and  as  a 
limestone  disappears  in  Oxfordshire,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Chipping  Norton,  where  I  shall  leave  it  for  a 
time. 

It  chiefly  consists  of  yellow  limestone,  and  along 
with  other  limestones  of  the  series  is  called  Oolitic*  for 
in  many  cases  they  consist  of  concretionary  bodies 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  compacted  like  the  eggs 
that  form  the  roe  of  a  fish  (egg-stone)  cemented  in  a 
calcareous  matrix.  One  of  the  most  typical  sections 
occurs  near  Cheltenham,  on  the  summit  of  the  bold 
escarpment  that  overlooks  that  town.  There,  at  the 
base,  the  Oolitic  grains  are  often  as  large  as  peas,  and 
the  rock  is  locally  called  pea-grit. 

The  whole  is  apt  to  be  fossiliferous,  abounding  in 
Lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  LimaSj  Pectens^  OysterSj 
Cardiv/ms,  PholadomyaSj  Trigoniaa,  and  others  need- 
less here  to  name ;  and  of  Brachiopoda,  TerebratvZaa  and 
RhynchoneUaa  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Gasteropoda 
also  occur  in  profusion,  including  species  of  the  genera 
PleurotoTna/ria,  Natica,  Littorinaj  PateUa,  &c.  Be- 
lemnitea^  Ammonitee^  and  Nautili  are  found  in  pro- 
fusion, together  with  genera  and  species  of  sea-urchins, 
such    as   CidariSf    Pse'iido^cUadema^   PygcLster,    &cj 
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Plants  are  rare  in  the  purely  marine  strata  0!* 
Gloucestershire  and  the  south  of  England,  but  frag- 
ments of  coniferous  trees  are  sometimes  found,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  large  cone  of  ArwuGarUea 
hemisphcBricus.  This,  in  addition  to  the  nature  and 
multiplicity  of  genera  and  species  of  the  marine  fauna, 
plainly  tells  of  land  not  far  off,  a  fact  that  will  become 
still  more  clear  as  we  get  further  on  with  the  history 
of  the  Oolites,  and  its  bearing  on  the  old  physical 
geography  of  the  land  of  the  Oolitic  epoch. 

The  Fullbk's  Earth  accompanies  and  overlies  the 
Inferior  Oolite  through  the  whole  length  of  this  area, 
excepting  where  locally  interrupted  by  faults.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  tenacious  bluish  clay,  with  frequent  thin 
sheljy  bands  of  limestone,  often  largely  charged  with  a 
small  oyster,  Oatrea  acum/inata,  and  with  Terebratulse. 
In  the  neighbourhood  and  south  of  Bath  a  strong  band  of 
limestone  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  clay,  kno\vn  as  the 
Fuller's  Earth  Rock. 

Near  Upper  Slaughter  in  Oxfordshire,  this  sub- 
formation  entirely  thins  away,  and  is  known  no  more. 
Its  greatest  thickness,  near  Bath,  is  about  200  feet. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  it  by  William  Smith, 
because  in  places  it  contains  beds  of  Fuller's  Earth,  long 
ago  much  used  in  the  famous  woollen  factories  of 
Gloucestershire.  I  call  it  a  subformation,  because 
very  many  of  its  fossils  are  also  conmion  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  though  a  few  are  peculiar. 

The  Gbeat  or  Bath  Oolite  of  this  southern  half 
of  England  succeeds  the  Fuller  s  Earth,  and  consists, 
when  fully  developed,  of 

Forest  Marble. 
Great  Oolite. 
Stonesfield  Blate. 
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The  local  development  called  the  Stonesfield  Slate 
consists  of  beds  of  laminated  shelly  and  oolitic  limestone 
and  sandy  flags,  with  much  false  bedding,  and  contain- 
ing ferns,  Gyclopteris,  Glossopteris^  Pecopterie,  &c. ; 
Gycads,  BucJdandia  squamosa,  Zamias,  Palceozamia 
of  various  species,  and  Coniferae.  Elytra  of  beetles 
and  wings  of  insects  {LibeUula  Westwoodiij  &c.); 
bones  of  Plesiosaums,  Crocodile,  &c. ;  also  Ostrea, 
TerebratvZa,  RhynchoTteUa,  Lima,  Pecten,  Trigonia, 
PateUa,  Neri/nxiea,  BeleTnnites,  Amm/mites,  &c.,  are 
all  found  in  these  thin  shallow  water  deposits.  The 
reptiles  include  Ichthyosaurus  advena,  Plesiosaurus 
erraticus,  and  crocodiles  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus, 
allied  to  the  Gravial  of  the  Ganges  (T.  brevidens 
and  T.  suhvlidens),  together  with  a  great  carnivorous 
lizard^  Megalosaurus  Buddandiy  that  walked  on  the 
neighbouring  land,  and  was  probably  about  30  feet  in 
length.  A  flying  reptile,  Ramphorhynchv^  BuddavM, 
allied  to  the  Pterodactyle,  is  found  in  this  subformation, 
which  has  long  been  especially  celebrated  as  containing 
the  remains  of  mammals,  viz.  the  lower  jawbones  of 
species  of  small  insectivorous  marsupials,  Amphitherium 
Broderipii,  A.  Prevostii,  Phascolotkerium  BucUandi, 
and  Stereognathus  Ooliticus. 

I  call  the  Stonesfield  Slate  a  local  development 
because  it  is  by  no  means  of  universal  occurrence  at  the 
base  of  the  Great  Oolite,  and  is  chiefly  known  in  those 
parts  of  Gloucestershire  that  lie  eastward  of  Cheltenham 
on  the  broad  Oolitic  plateau,  and  in  Oxfordshire  at  and 
near  the  town  of  Stonesfield,  where  it  perhaps  attains 
its  greatest  thickness.  There  it  is  largely  manufactured 
into  what  are  called  slates,  but  in  reality  are  small  slabs, 
the  coarse  fissile  character  of  which  has  no  relation  to 
what  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage.     From  these  areas 
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going  south  along  the  Oolites,  the  Stonesfield  Slate 
rapidly  thins  away,  or  changes  its  lithological  character, 
for  it  is  quite  unknown  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite 
towards  Wotton-under-Edge  and  Bath.  In  the  opposite 
direction  going  northward,  the  Stonesfield  Slate  passes 
into  the  Northampton  Sand,  where  we  will  leave  it  for 
the  present. 

The  Great  Oolite  was  originally  so  called  by  William 
Smith  in  1812,  and  the  Upper  Oolite  in  1815,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Lower  or  Inferior  Oolite,  which  lies 
below  the  Fuller's  Earth,  whereas  the  former  lies  above 
it.  It  is  often  named  the  Bath  Oolite,  and  the  greatest 
devdopment  of  that  excellent  building-stone  is  near 
the  eitj,  which  is  almost  entirely  built  of  '  Bath  stone.' 
It  first  naflfies  its  appearance  on  the  south  near  Norton 
St.  Philip,  about  six  miles  south  of  Bath,  from  whence, 
overlaid  by  Forest  Marble,  it  ranges  northerly,  forming 
the  flat-topped  scarped  hills  on  either  side  of  the  Avon 
near  Bath,And  so  on  by  Wotton-under-edge  to  Minchin- 
Hamptou.  Beyond  this  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
table  land,  intersected  by  valleys,  that  lie  between 
Minchin-Hampton  in  Gloucestershire  and  Towcester  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  Northamptonshire  its  lowest 
sandy  beds  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate. 
To  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  return  in  describing 
important  physical  changes  that  take  place  frirther 
north. 

The  best  beds  of  the  Great  Oolite  are  of  cream- 
coloured  limestone,  so  soft  when  first  extracted  from  the 
quarry,  that  it  can  be  easily  sawed  into  blocks,  but 
hardening  on  exposure.  Some  of  its  fossils  are  also 
found  in  the  Fuller's  Earth  and  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and 
a  few  are  first  known  in  the  Lias,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the 
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genera  of  shells.  Corals  occur  in  the  Great  Oolite, 
including  more  than  twenty  species,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  genera  Stylind,  Isastrea^  TJiaTnnastrea,  <&c.,  and 
Brachiopoda  of  the  usual  genera  Rhynchonella  {Rh, 
concinna,  &c.),  and  TerdyrcUvXa  (  jP.  digonay  T.  obavata, 
&c.),  besides  great  numbers  of  Lamellibranchiata,  the 
most  numerous  of  which  belong  to  the  genera  Oatrea 
{0.  Sowerbii,  &c.),  Pecten  (P.  vagans,  &c.),  Oer- 
villia  (G.  TnonotiSy  &c.),  Lima  (L.  cardiiformia,  &c.), 
Mytilua  {M.  imbricoUvs,  &c.),  Trigonia  (impreaaa, 
&c.),  Cwrd/i/um,  Aatarte,  Ceromya  concentrica,  &c. 
Pholadomya  aodalia,  &c.,  Oyprinaj  Pecteuj  LimOj 
and  many  others.  Near  Minchin-Hampton  it  is  rich 
in  Grasteropoda,  among  the  most  common  of  which 
are  many  of  the  genera  PatMcL,  PleuroUmiaridj 
Trochotomaj  Purpuroidea  (P.  Morrisii\  Natica^ 
Chemnitzia^  Nerinea,  Alaria^  Ceritelk^  Cylmd/rites^ 
Turbo,  and  many  others.  Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
are  rare  at  Minchin-Hampton,  but  further  south 
Gasteropoda  decline,  and  Cephalopoda  are  more  nu- 
merous. Echinodermata  of  the  genera  AcroacUeniaj 
Clypeus,  Echi/nobriasus,  and  others  are  not  uncommon, 
and  Pentacrinite  joints  occur  rarely.  Fishes'  teeth, 
HybodAia,  Pycnod/tia,  and  Strophodua,  and  scales  of 
L^pidoateiba  are  sometimes  found,  and  reptiles  of  the 
genera  Tdeaaaurua  and  Megaloaanrua,  together  with 
the  gigantic  Ceteoaawma  (or  whale-lizard),  probably 
about  50  feet  in  length,  and  most  likely  amphibious. 

The  Foreat  Marble  forms  the  topmost  beds  of  the 
strata  that  usually  are  called  Great  Oolite.  They  are 
formed  of  shelly  limestone,  with  much  false  bedding, 
very  similar  in  structure  to  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  as 
a  marble  the  rock  has  sometimes  been  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes.     Its  beds  are  fiill  of  Oyatera,  stems  of 
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Pentacri/nitesy  fragments  of  Echinodermatay  Pectenej 
Aviculce,  TerebratuUBy  &c.  In  it  occurs  the  Bradford 
day,  in  which  is  found  the  beautiful  Crinoid,  Apiocrir 
nitea  rotundua,  and  also  Terdyratula  digona,  and  many 
fragments  of  Coniferous  wood* 

On  the  south  coast  the  Forest  Marble  borders  the 
sea  for  a  considerable  distance  between  Bridport  Harbour 
and  Portland  Isle,  from  whence  it  ranges  north  by 
Wincanton  to  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  A  few  miles 
further  north,  the  Great  Oolite  proper  crops  from  under- 
neath it  near  Norton  St.  Philip,  and  beyond  this  town 
and  Bath  it  everywhere  overlies  the  Great  Oolite,  and 
forms  the  surface  of  vast  tracts  of  country  between  the 
Avon,  Cirencester,  and  Burford,  in  Gloucestershire, 
beyond  which,  towards  Witney,  on  the  fiver  Windrush, 
it  gets  broken  into  outliers,  and  also  becoming  thinner, 
it  either  dies  out,  or  is  gently  overlapped  by  the  Corn- 
brash  about  three  miles  north  of  Bicester  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

The  CoRNBRASH  forms  the  uppermost  member  of 
those  formations  that  are  usually  classed  as  Lower 
Oolite.  It  is  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness  (15 
to  100  feet),  and  beginning  in  Dorsetshire  between 
Bridport  and  Weymouth,  it  ranges  at  the  surface  all 
across  that  county,  excepting  where  overlapped  by  the 
Cretaceous  strata  between  Abbotsbury  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Evershot.  It  is  remarkably  constant, 
striking  with  the  underlying  and  overlying  strata  all 
through  Wiltshire^  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Northamptonshire,  and  onward  into  Lincolnshire; 
but  north  of  the  Humber  it  disappears  for  a  space, 
being  again  overlapped  by  unconformable  Cretaceous 
strata. 

Throughout  all  this  long  range    it  retains  in  a 
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remarkable  manner  the  same  lithological  character, 
showing  evidence  of  deposition  in  shallow  water.  It  is 
partly  formed  of  pale  marly  limestones  and  clays,  pass- 
ing in  places  into  shelly,  and  occasionally  oolitic,  build- 
ing-stones. When  partly  decomposed  near  the  surface, 
it  assumes  a  rubbly  character,  and  forms  a  fertile  soil, 
whence  its  agricultural  name  of  Combrash,  the  word 
hrash  being  an  old  word  expressive  of  this  loose  rubbly 
character. 

The  Combrash  is  generally  very  fossiliferous,  the 
general  assemblage  of  genera  of  Echinoderms,  corals, 
Cephalopoda,  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchiata,  &c.  being 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolites. 
So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  of  the  forms  found 
in  the  Great  Oolite,  100  species  pass  into  the  Combrash, 
while  of  those  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  89  species  pass  up 
into  the  same  formation. 

This  community  of  forms  is  very  important,  showing 
as  it  does,  that  if  some  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  species 
are  absent  in  the  Fuller's  Earth  and  Great  Oolite,  they 
must,  nevertheless,  during  the  deposition  of  these  strata, 
nave  lived  elsewhere,  and  retiumed  in  a  later  time,  that 
of  the  Combrash,  to  inhabit  the  same  area  when  a  con- 
genial set  of  marine  conditions  ensued,  thus  establish- 
ing a  strong  and  direct  succession  of  life  through  the 
whole  of  these  formations  which  together,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  form  the  Lower  Oolite.  In  fact, 
this  division  of  these  strata  into  forTnationa^  is  in  great 
part  lithological,  and  the  difference  of  faunas  in  them 
was  dependent  on  changes  of  conditions  of  depth  &c. 
in  a  sea,  where  limestone,  sands,  or  clays  were  being 
deposited.  The  four  so-called  Oolitic  formations  already 
described,  may  in  truth  be  spoken  of  as  one,  there 
being  not  much  more  difference  between  their  fossils. 
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than  there  is  between  those  of  what  are  called  different 
zones  in  other  recognised  single  formations. 

Facts  of  this  broad  kind  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  general  reader  than  trying  to  remember  names  of 
fossils,  and  what  I  now  endeavour  to  do,  is  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  the  idea,  too  often  implied  in  manuab,  that 
the  marked  characteristic  of  strata  is,  that  they  consist 
of  perfectly  distinct  zones,  each  having  its  own  species, 
which  have  little  connection  with  each  other.  What 
applies  to  the  Lias  and  Lower  Oolites,  equally  applies  to 
the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  Middle,  and  of  the 
Middle  with  the  Upper  Oolites,  and  I  shall  therefore 
treat  the  remainder  of  this  subject  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

The  next  group  of  strata,  as  generally  received,  is 
formed  of  the  Middle  Oolites,  which  consist  of  the 
following  divisions,  the  oldest  being  placed  at  the 
bottom : — 

Coral  Bag  and  Calcareous  Grit. 

{Clay. 
Kelloway  Rock. 
Clay ;  a  thin  band. 

In  the  south  of  England,  much  faulted,  the  Oxford 
Clat  occupies  considerable  strips  of  country  between 
Weymouth  Bay  and  the  river  Bredy,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Burton  Bradstock.  Beyond  that  faulted  region,  and 
the  overlapping  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  Dorsetshire, 
the  Oxford  Clay^  about  650  feet  in  thickness,  comes  on 
in  great  force  at  MelbuiySamplord  and  Melbury  Osmund, 
where  it  is  underlaid  by  about  50  feet  of  Combrash. 
From  thence  it  runs  somewhat  north-easterly,  covering 
a  broad  tract  of  country,  by  Melksham  in  Wiltshire, 
and  so  on  by  Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Fairford,  Bamp- 
ton,  Oxford,  Bicester,  Buckingham,  Fenny  Stratford 
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and  Bedford,  north  of  which  it  covers  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  twenty  miles  in  width,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Huntingdon.  Still  further  north  it  underlies  the 
great  alluvial  flats  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Wash,  and  beyond  this,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  overlap  of  the  Cretaceous  strata, 
the  area  occupied  by  the  Oxford  Clay  narrows  by 
degrees.  North  of  the  Humber  it  is  entirely  overlapped 
for  a  space,  to  reappear  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  well 
exposed  on  the  sea-cliffs  in  Filey  Bay,  accompanied  by 
the  Kelloway  Sock. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Oxford  Clay  is  the  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
it  of  this  Kelloway  Bock,  which  some  persons  would 
willingly  raise  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  formation, 
because  of  its  palseontological  peculiarities.  The  thin 
clay  that  occasionally  lies  beneath  it  contains  a  goodly 
proportion  of  species  also  found  in  the  Combrash,  but  a 
greater  number  found  in  higher  parts  of  the  Oxford 
Clay.  When  analysed  it  appears  that  the  Calcareous 
sandstone,  called  the  Kelloway  Bock  by  Smith,^  contains 
not  less  than  about  150  species,  of  which  very  nearly 
one-half  are  also  found  in  older  formations,  thus 
forming  a  close  bond  of  union  between  them.  An 
equal  number  passes  upward  from  the  Kelloway  Bock 
into  the  overlying  Oxford  Clay,  or,  if  absent  there,  are 
found  in  formations  still  higher  in  the  series. 

The  Kelloway  Rock  contains  many  OryphcBoa 
and  AmmoniteSf  one  of  which,  A.  CcUloviensiaj  is 
especially  characteristic  of  this  stratum.  Several  other 
Ammonites,  and  Ancylocercva  Callovienae,  besides 
Nautili  {N.  heicagonu8\  &c.,  are  found  in  it.     Bra- 

^  I  believe  originallj  *  Eellowaj's  Rock,'  named  from  Kelloway, 
wko  quarried  it. 
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cbiopoda  and  Lamellibranchiata,  of  genera  and  some 
species  common  to  all  the  Oolites,  are  common.  The 
Oxford  Clay  also  contains  many  Belemnites,  Ammo- 
nites, and  other  shells,  among  which,  Aw/monites 
Jason,  Oatrea  flabelloidea^  and  Grypkcea  dilaiata 
are  characteristic  of  this  formation.  Trigonia  ooatata, 
an  inferior  Oolite  species,  passes  upwards  thus  fiEir. 
The  general  assemblage  of  fossils  in  the  Oxford  Clay 
and  Kelloway  Sock  generically,  and  largely  in  species, 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Lower  Oolite  formations^ 
but  the  life  is  not  so  numerous.  Fishes,  Hybodus, 
LefpidotuSy  and  Pycnodua  are  found,  and  fieptilia  of 
the  genera  Dakosaurua,  Ichthyosaurus  (I.  dilata^tus 
2Lndthyreospondylus\  Megcdosaurus  Bucklandi,  Pleio^ 
saurus  gamma  and  P.  grandis,  4  species  of  Plesio* 
saurusj  P.  Oaxmiensis,  &c.,  Rhamphorhynchus 
BucUandi^  SteneosauruSj  and  Streptospond/ylus 
Cuvieri. 

The  plentiful  assemblage  of  fossils  in  an  accidental 
stratum  so  thin  as  the.  Kelloway  Bock,  lying  in  the 
Oxford  Clay,  speaks  of  physical  conditions  in  the  sea 
favourable  to  the  development  of  life,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  species  in  the  thick  beds  of  the  Oxford  Clay 
seems  to  tell  of  the  deepening  of  a  sea  in  which  much 
muddy  sediment  was  being  deposited. 

The  Coral  Bag  is  a  rubbly  limestone,  trending, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  from  Somersetshire  to 
Yorkshire,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give. 
It  is  associated  in  places  with  sandy  strata  known  as 
the  Calcareous  grits j  and  is  often  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  broken  shells  and  Echini,  Cidaris  Smithiif 
Hemicidaris  vrUermedia,  Pygaster  umhreUa,  Py gurus 
costatuSj  &c.,  and  numerous  corals  (whence  its  name)  of 
the    genera    Isastrea,   ThecosmiUa,  Protoseris,  &c.. 
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Ammoniies,  a  few  Qasteropoda,  and  various  genera  of 
bivalves,  common  in  the  Oolitic  formations. 

This  formation  is  rarely  more  than  about  300  feet 
thick,  and  about  one-tbird  of  its  fosnilB  are  well  known 
in  older  Oolitic  strata,  while  leas  than  a  tenth  pass 
Fro.  38. 


Cidnrli  HorigvnimiL 


GrTpbiEa  dilolBtA. 


Group  of  Fossils 


Upward  into  the  overlying  Kimeridge  Clay  and  Port- 
land rocks. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  physical  geography 
of  this  epoch,  which  will  be  mentioned  further  on,  I 
confine  the  Upper  Oolite  to  two  formations,  viz. : 
FoitUnd  Limestone  and  Sand, 
Kimeridge  Clay. 
The  stratigraphical  arrangement  of  these  strata  and 
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of  the  overlyiDg  Purbeck  Lime- 
stone is  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  where  all  the  strata  dip 
gently  from  north  to  south,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

The  Kimeridge  Clat  takes 
its  name  from  Kimeridge  Bay  in 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  cliffs  of  which 
it  is  well  exposed,  with  bands  of 
cement  stones  and  many  fossils, 
such  as  Ammonites,  Belemnites, 
Beptilian  bones,  and  many  ordin- 
ary molluscous  shells.  Certain 
hard,  shaley  bands  at  Little 
Kimeridge  have  been  at  intervals 
used  for  the  manu&cture  of 
naphtha  and  mineral  oils,  but,  I 
think,  never  with  great  success. 
West  of  this  area  the  clay  is  well 
known  in  the  northern  half  of 
Portland  Isle,  in  Portland  Boad, 
and  in  the  country  near  the  chalk 
hills,  between  Bingstead  Bay  and 
Abbotsbury.  North  of  this  it  is 
overlapped  by  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  between  Abbotsbury  and 
Buckland  Newton  near  Ceme 
Abbas,  from  whence,  beginning 
in  a  narrow  band,  it  gradually 
widens,  trending  north  along  the 
borders  of  the  Cretaceous  escarp- 
ment between  Shaftesbury  and 
Mere.  West  of  Mere  it  occurs  in 
interrupted  patches  at  the  foot  of 
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this  great  escarpment  as  far  north  as  Bowde,  near 
Devizes,  where  it  is  again  overlapped  by  the  uncon- 
formable Cretaceous  strata,  to  reappear  at  Calne,  from 
whence,  on  the  north-east,  it  comes  on  in  great  force, 
covering  a  broad  tract  of  country  by  Swindon  and 
Longcott.  A  little  east  of  Longcott,  a  great  tongue 
of  Lower  Greensand,  running  out  to  Farringdon,  over- 
laps the  Kimeridge  Clay.  Escaping  from  this  overlap, 
the  clay  runs  eastward  by  Abingdon,  Netley,  Quainton, 
and  the  south  end  of  Stewkley,  between  which  and 
Leighton  Buzzard  it  is  again  overlapped  by  broad- 
spreading  strata  of  Gault  and  Lower  Greensand. 
Between  this  area  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  it 
doubtless  lies  deep  underground,  well  to  the  east  of  the 
Chalk  escarpment,  for  it  is  well  known  to  underlie 
much  of  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  the  Wash,  from 
whence  it  trends  north  in  a  strip  at  the  base  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Wolds  as  far  as  the  Humber,  where  it  is 
again  unconformably  overlapped  by  the  Cretaceous 
strata  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  to  reappear  in  great 
force  in  and  around  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  between 
Hambleton  Hills  and  Filey  Bay  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  is  in  places  from  500  to  600 
feet  in  thickness,  but  of  late,  in  a  great  experimental 
boring  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  after  passing  through  the 
Purbeck  and  Portland  Limestones  and  Sand,  it  was 
pierced  to  the  depth  of  921  feet,  below  which  came  clays 
supposed  to  be  the  Coral  Bag  and  Oxford  Clay,  the  base 
of  which  was  not  reached  at  1 ,906  feet  when  for  financial 
reasons  the  boring  was  abandoned.  The  meaning  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  whereas  these  clays,  in  their  range 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire,  were  deposited  in  com- 
paratively shallow  areas  not  very  far  from  land,  in  the 
Kent  area  they  were  laid  down  in  a  much  deeper  sea. 
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A  shell  peculiarly  characteristic  of  theKimeridge  Clay 
is  a  large  oyster,  Ostrea  ddtoidea.  Fig.  40.  Shells  of  the 
genera  RhynchoneUa  {Rh.  inconstans)  and  Terebr(U^d<^J 
Diacina  (i).  Hurrvpkresiana^  &c.),  LmgvXa  ovcdisy 
Pvanay  Astarte^  Pecten,  Trigonia  (T.  incurva),  and 
other  bivalves,  and  Ammonites  and  Belemnites,  are 
also  common,  the  Belemnites  sometimes  almost  paving 
the  ledges  of  the  seashore  in  Kimeridge  Bay.  Fishes 
of  the  Oolitic  genera  already  named,  with  others,  are 
fomid,  and  many  remains  of  reptiles,  among  others 
Turtles,  Crocodiles  of  the  genera  Ooniopholia,  Teleo- 
sawma  and  Steneoaaurus,  5  species  of  IchthyoaauruSi 
8  of  Pleaioaauruaf  and  5  of  Pleioaaurvs^  some  of  the 
last  of  great  size.  Getioaaurua  longua  and  MegaJUh- 
aaurua  Bucklandi  also  occur.  Fragments  of  wood  are 
not  imcommon. 

The  Portland  Limestone  and  Sand  lie  above  the 
Kvtneridge  Clay.  The  best  sections  of  these  rocks 
occur  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  as  shown  in  fig.  39, 
p.  187.  The  sand  which  forms  the  base  of  the  forma- 
tion, is  there  150  feet  thick,  and  the  limestone  about 
70.  Of  this,  about  20  feet  forms  marketable  stone 
in  three  horizons,  from  the  best  part  of  which  the 
celebrated  Portland  stone  is  derived,  used  in  many 
public  buildings,  of  which  St.  Paul's  may  be  cited 
as  an  example.  The  limestone,  like  those  of  most 
other  Oolite  formations,  is  cream-coloured,  and  gene- 
rally fossiliferous.  Among  the  most  common  forms 
found  in  it  are  Trigonia  gibboaa  and  T.  incurva, 
Pecten  lameHoaus^  Oatrea  expanaa,  Cardvum  diaaimile^ 
Terebra  PorUandica,  and  various  Ammonitea,  some  of 
them  of  large  size.  The  lowest  beds  are  full  of  layers 
of  flint  and  chert.  The  sand  is  fossiliferous,  containing 
Oyatersy  Cardiuma,  &c.     The  Portland  stone  also  occurs 
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at  the  south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  the  Vale  of 
Tisburj  in  Wiltshire,  at  Swindon,  and  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury.  The  beds  are  very  inconstant  in  their  out- 
crop, only  showing  at  those  places  which  were  probably 
near  the  original  western  margin  of  the  sea  of  the 
period.  At  Swindon  both  Umestone  and  sand  are  of 
trifling  thickness.  Outliers  of  it  occur  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  the  whole  has  evidently  been  exposed  to  denuda- 
tion before  the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  marine  Oolitic  strata 
in  the  south  and  centre  of  England,  and  also  of  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Oolites  in  their  range  into  York- 
shire. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  description  T  have 
specially  insisted  on  the  unconformable  overlapping  of 
the  Cretaceous  strata  across  the  Portland,  Kimeridge, 
and  other  formations,  at  intervals,  all  the  way  from 
Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire,  for  by-and-by  it  will  appear 
that  this  £Gu;t  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  physical 
theory  of  the  deposition  of  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden 
strata,  which  come  next  in  succession. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  must  return  to  the  Northamp- 
tonshire area,  where  we  left  the  Lower  Oolites,  and 
follow  them  into  Yorkshire,  when  it  will  be  seen,  that 
they  were  formed  under  physical  conditions  in  some 
respects  very  different  from  those  which  obtained  in  the 
South,  while  the  marine  clays  and  limestones  of  the 
Lower  Oolites  of  that  area  were  being  deposited. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Gloucestershire,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  the  Fuller's  Earth 
thins  out,  and  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  Slate 
come  together,  the  latter  being  formed  in  part  of  the 
sandy  flags  that  make  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite,  and 
constitute  the  Stonesfield  Slate.     Going  easterly  into 
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Oxfordshire,  these  beds  get  still  more  sandy,  the  lime* 
stone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  disappears  by  degrees,  sandy 
beds  replace  them,  which  are  overlaid  directly  by  the 
sands  of  the  Great  Oolite,  the  two  forming  together 
what  are  generally  known  as  the  Northampton  Sands. 
By-and-by,  in  the  district  of  Rockingham  near  Ged- 
dington,  the  Inferior  Oolite  Limestone  begins  to  re- 
appear, overlying  the  lower  part  of  the  Northampton 
Sands,  and  lying  flat,  and  thickening  by  degrees,  it 
forms  the  surfia.ce  of  a  great  tract  of  comitry  towards 
Stamford  and  Thistleton,  in  Northamptonshire  and  Rut- 
landshire, also  towards  Grrantham,  and  in  Lincolnshire, 
being  always  underlaid  by  the  Northamptonshire  Sand. 
The  Inferior  Oolite  of  this  district  is  well  known  as  the 
Lincolnshire  Oolite  Limestone.  The  sands  beneath  it 
have  been  largely  worked  in  Northamptonshire  for 
ironstone,  and  their  upper  part  is  occasionally  white, 
'  with  remains  of  plants,  sometimes  vertical,  also  thin 
seams  of  lignite,  and  miniature  underdaya^  while 
'  thin  seams  containing  Cyrena  (a  fresh-water  bivalve 
shell)  occur  in  this  part  of  the  series.  These  beds  have 
been  distinguished  by  Mr.  Judd  as  the  Loiver  Eatuarine 
Seriea^ 

Above  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  Limestone  there  lie 
certain  strata,  named  by  Mr.  Judd  the  Upper  Eatu^ 
arine  Seriea,  forming,  in  his  opinion,  the  lowest  part 
of  the  Great  Oolite  of  this  area.  They  are  well  seen  in 
some  of  the  cuttings  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  Limestone  quarries 
at  Ketton,  Olipsham,  and  Casterton.  As  described  by 
Mr.  Judd,  there  are  in  these  strata  'bands  of  sandy 
stone  with  vertical  plant  markings  and  layers  of  shells, 

»  •  Geology  of  Rutland,*  &c.  J.  W.  Judd,  p.  92,  « Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey.' 
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sometimes  marine,  as  Pholddomya^  Modiola^  Oatrea^ 
Necera,  &c. ;  at  other  times  fresh* water  shells,  as  Oyrena^ 
UrviOj  &C.9  and  he  correctly  states  that '  all  the  cha- 
racters presented  by  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Estuarine 
Series,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  accumu- 
lated under  an  alternation  of  marine  and  fresh-water 
conditions,  such  as  takes  place  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers.' 
These  strata  between  Northampton  and  Grantham  are 
rarely  more  than  about  25  feet  in  thickness. 

When  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  these  phenomena, 
it  is  evident  that,  while  from  Gloucestershire  to  the  south 
coast,  all  the  strata  from  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias  to 
the  top  of  the  Oolitic  series  are  marine,  in  the  middle 
area  of  Northamptonshire,  Rutland,  and  Lincolnshire,  a 
set  of  conditions  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Lower  Oolites  that  indicated  filling  up  of  the  area, 
and  temporary  elevation  of  the  old  marine  deposits,  in 
places,  quite  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  swampy 
terrestrial  surfaces  were  formed,  through  which  wandered 
minor  streams  inhabited  by  fresh-water  sheUs.  Further 
north  this  fact  becomes  still  more  plain. 

After  crossing  the  Humber,  and  passing  the  uncon- 
formable overlap  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  a  series  of  Liassic  and  Oolitic  strata  appears  in 
the  North  Siding,  forming  a  great  tract  of  beautiful 
hilly  country,  the  sections  of  which  are  best  seen  on  the 
coast  cliffs  that  lie  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  and 
Filey  Bay.  That  part  of  the  cliffs  of  which  the  strata 
'  are  of  Oolitic  age,  more  or  less  includes  repreaentoMvea 
in  in/me  of  all  the  so-called  formations  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite  to  the  Eimeridge  Clay  inclusive.  The  litholc^cal 
characters,  and  mode  of  formation,  of  all  the  strata  that 
are  presumed  to  lie  between  the  horizon  of  the  base  of 
the  inferior  Oolite  and  the  Combrash,  are,  however,  of  a 
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very  diflferent  nature  from  those  of  the  equivalent 
strata  in  the  south  of  England,  and  though  I  have  ex- 
amined these  sections  from  end  to  end,  I  shall  quote 
from  the  measured  sections  of  Mr.  Etheridge,  and  give 
the  latest  information. 

Besting  directly  on  the  Alum  shales  of  the  Upper 
Lias,  there  are  sands  intermingled  with  bands  of  shale, 
the  whole  being  about  50  feet  thick.  All  the  fossils, 
which  are  generally  scarce,  are  of  marine  species, 
and  the  whole  of  the  strata  are  known  to  palseon- 
tologists  as  the  zone  of  A'fn/moihitts  JurenaiSj  and 
it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  Midford  Sands  of  the  South  of  England,  or  the 
Sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  as  named  by  William 
Smith. 

Above  these  come  strata,  locally  known  as  Dogger, 
consisting  of  about  30  feet  of  brown  sands,  which  are 
sometimes  ferruginous  and  red.  They  are  interstratified 
with  shaley  sands,  and  the  whole  contains  numbers  of 
the  marine  fossils  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

On  these  there  lie  about  200  feet  of  sandstone, 
destitute  as  far  as  known  of  the  remains  of  any  kind  of 
life,  except  a  few  land  plants.  Then  comes  about  25 
feet  of  sandy  limestone,  known  as  the  Millepore  Bed, 
full  of  fossils  common  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the 
south.  This  is  succeeded  by  about  80  feet  of  shales 
interstratified  with  sandstones,  as  yet  destitute  of  the 
remains  of  molluscs,  but  what  is  of  especial  interest, 
there  are  at  least  eight  distinct  bands  of  coal,  inter- 
stratified chiefly  with  the  shales,  and  several  other  lines 
of  carbonaceous  matter  more  interrupted  and  broken. 
What  adds  to  the  importance  of  this  fact  is,  that  the 
coal-beds  have  not  been  formed  of  drifted  vegetation, 
for  underneath  each  bed  there  occurs  an  underday  or 
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old  soil,  charged  with  the  roots  of  those  plants,  the 
decay  of  which  on  the  spot  formed  the  thin  beds  of  coal, 
just  in  the  manner  that  coal-beds  were  formed  dm*ing 
the  Goal-measure  epoch,  but,  in  the  case  of  these  Oolitic 
coal-beds,  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Above  these  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  strata,  there 
occur  beds  of  *  ^ey  limestone '  and  shales.  It  is  often 
called  the  Scarborough  Limestone,  and  is  full  of  marine 
shells,  &c.,  common  in  the  ordinary  Inferior  Oolite. 
Finally,  on  the  top  of  this,  there  are  strata  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  often  called  the  upper  series,  tp 
distinguish  them  from  the  lower  sandstones  and 
shales  that  lie  below  the  grey  marine  limestone.  Like 
the  lower  series,  they  seem  to  contain  no  moUusca  of  any 
kind,  and,  indeed,  the  only  fossils  that  have  been  found 
in  them  are  the  remains  of  plants  scattered  through 
the  rocks,  accompanied  here  and  there  by  streaks  of 
coaly  matter.  On  the  whole,  such  evidence  as  there  is, 
tends  to  show  that  these  also  are  fresh-water  or  at 
most  estuarine  strata. 

Overlying  these  sands,  there  is  a  persistent  band  of 
impure  limestone,  generally  from  3  to  6  feet  thick, 
which  is  considered  to  represent  the  Combrash  of 
more  southern  areas,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  it 
lies  directly  on  strata  of  the  Great  Oolite  series.  It  is 
certain  that  in  its  fossils  it  is  intimately  related  both  to 
the  Great  and  the  Inferior  Oolite,  including  the  Fuller's 
Earth.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  Lower  Oolites  as  a 
whole,  the  most  philosophical  method  of  regarding  them 
is  to  consider  them  as  one.  Owing  to  minor  changes  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  bottom,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  land,  this  formation  was,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  deposition,  locally  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
subformations,  now  of  limestone,  now  of  clay,  now  of 
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sand,  and,  according  to  locality,  of  marine,  estuarine, 
fresh-water,  and  even  terrestrial  origin  ;  marine  in  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire,  partly  passing  into 
estuarine  and  fresh-water  strata  in  Northamptonshire,  at 
the  very  time,  for  example,  that  the  marine  sediments 
of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  had  washed  in  among  them, 
from  the  neighbouring  land,  plants,  insects,  and  mar- 
supial mammals.  Still  further  north,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
equivalent  of  great  part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  actually 
constitutes  a  coal-field,  on  a  miniature  scale,  quite 
comparable,  in  its  sandstones,  shales,  underclays,  and 
beds  of  coal,  to  the  broad  and  thick  deposits  of  the 
Coal-measures,  and  showing  the  same  kind  of  alter- 
nations of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  conditions,  indicating, 
repeated  filling  by  sediments  of  a  certain  area,  its 
conversion  into  land,  and  its  subsequent  depression  to 
receive  new  accessions  of  sands  and  shales. 

These  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  agree,  in  a.  strik- 
ing manner,  with  what  may  be  surmised  to  have  been 
the  state  of  the  geography  of  the  neighbouring  lands. 
In  the  south  of  what  is  now  England  the  seas  were 
broad  and  comparatively  shallow,  during  all  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Oolites,  and  the  islands 
round  which  these  seas  flowed  (including  Wales)  were 
comparatively  small.  But  further  north  we  come  to  a 
fragment  of  a  much  larger  land,  formed  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  that  in  those  days  formed  a  mountainous  country 
extending  from  the  hills  of  Derbyshire  far  away  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  and  how  much  further 
entire,  or  broken  into  islands,  no  man  yet  knows.  In 
spite  of  disturbances  of  upheaval  of  later  date  than 
these  Oolitic  times,  it  may  also  very  well  have  been 
<  that  this  old  land  was  much  higher  than  the  highest 
Highland  mountains  of  the  present  day,  seeing  the  vast 
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amount  of  waste  and  degradation  that  they  have  under- 
gone since  that  ancient  time,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  surrounded  by  seas  of  this  lower  Mesozoic  epoch, 
for  fragments  of  the  Oolitic  strata  still  surround  the 
island.  This  was  the  larger  land,  from  which  the 
rivers  flowed  that  deposited  the  fresh-water  sands  de- 
scribed above.  On  the  low  banks  of  these  rivers  grew 
many  a  plant  now  represented  merely  by  indistinct 
impressions — 

'  Their  meaning  lost, 
Save  what  rexnalns  on  stone,  or  fragments  vast  * — 

in  which  the  relics  of  species  of  Araucaria^  Cycas^ 
Za/nda^  Screw  Pvne^  and  numerous  other  forms,  to- 
gether with  gigantic  Equisetums  which  grew  in  the  still 
waters  on  their  borders,  while  Marsupial  mammals  on 
the  shores,  and  Trigonise  and  Terebratulse  in  the  seas, 
help  us  to  realise  that  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  time  in  some  degree  resembled  that  of  Australia 
in  our  own  day,  a  circumstance  first  noticed  by 
Professor  Owen. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  at  length  partly  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  gradual  submergence,  during  which  the 
Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays  were  deposited  in  open 
seas,  but  the  sinking  of  the  area  was  not  by  any 
means  so  great  as  to  swallow  up  the  old  islands 
round  which  the  strata  were  formed,  and  which  still 
remain,  much  changed,  as  the  most  lofty  portions  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  fragments  of  the  Jurassic  strata 
as  still  remain  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  throw  some 
light  on  this  question. 

On  the  east  of  Scotland,  at  and  near  Brora,  in 
Sutherland,  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  strata  have  been 
long  known,  and  were  first  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  G-eological  Society  in  1858  by  Mr.  (afterwards) 
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Sir  E.  Murchison.  In  1859  I  accompanied  him 
during  a  tour  in  Scotland  to  that  district,  and  mapped 
the  strata  with  all  its  faults  and  dislocations,  but 
never  published  the  results.  The  region  was  afterwards 
investigated  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  the  results  published 
in  great  detail  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,' 
for  1873.  At  the  base  lie  Keuper  sandstones,  &c.,  with 
Stagenolepis  (a  crocodile)  and  Telerpeion  (a  land  lizard), 
&c.,  above  which  are  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate, which  may  possibly  represent  the  Rhaetic  beds. 
These  are  succeeded  by  about  400  feet  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  with  plant  remains  and  seams  of  coal  (terrestrial), 
with  pectens  in  the  overlying  strata.  These  are  overlaid 
by  limestones  and  beds  of  blue  micaceous  clay,  both  full 
of  Lias  fossils  ;  the  whole  is  well  seen  on  the  shore  near 
Dunrobin*  Of  later  date,  in  the  same  district,  the 
Tjower  Oolite  consists  partly  of  marine  and  partly  of 
fresh-water  strata,  with  Oysters,  Pemdj  Unio,  Cyrenay 
Cypris,  &c.,  and  land-plants  and  coal  seams,  one  of 
which  is  3^  feet  thiok,  and  has  been  worked.  The 
Middle  Oolites  of  the  district  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Judd  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  English  strata  from 
the  base  of  the  Oxford  Clay  to  the  Coral  Rag  inclusive. 
They  are  full  of  marine  shells  of  the  usual  genera  and 
species,  and  occasionally  contain  plants  and  bands  of 
lignite.  The  whole  series  is  perhaps  nearly  1,000  feet 
thick,  and  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  sandstones,  with 
occasional  limestones,  conglomerates,  and  shales.  The 
Upper  Oolite,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and  all  the  higher  beds, 
are  marine,  with  occasional  remains  of  land  plants. 

As  a  whole,  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  series  of  Brora 
dip  east  and  north-east  along  the  shore  between  Dun- 
robin  and  Helmsdale,  the  older  parts  of  the  series  being 
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at  Dunrobin,  and  the  younger  at  and  near  Helmsdale 
A  great  fault,  nearly  20  miles  in  length,  runs  along  the 
shore,  and  throws  the  secondary  strata  down  against  the 
older  Palaeozoic  rocks  oii  the  north-west.  Interstrati- 
fied  with  the  black  shales  near  Helmsdale,  there  are 
occasional  beds  of  brecciated  conglomerate.  The  shales 
contain  thin  layers  of  plants  and  many  broken  shells, 
and  the  breccias  contain  angular  and  subangular 
blocks,  chiefly  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  older  rocks  of  the  Highlands,  sometimes  6  or  8  feet 
in  diameter,  in  fact,  boulder  beds,  which  long  ago 
suggested  to  me  the  action  of  floating  ice.  Mr.  Judd 
suggests  that  they  may  be  due  to  river  ice,  floated  on 
streams  flowing  from  the  west,  at  a  time  when  the  larger 
part  of  the  gneiss  of  the  Highlands  was  covered  by  Old 
fied  Sandstone,  since  denuded. 

In  the  Inner  Hebrides,  the  Lias,  Inferior  Oolite, 
Middle  Oolite  and  Oxford  Clay  occur  in  the  Island  of 
Skye.  The  Lias,  as  described  by  Geikie,  consists  of  beds 
of  limestone,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  shale.  It 
contains  the  usual  fossils.  The  rocks  are  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  limestones  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  crystalline  marble  accompanied  by  the  intrusion  of 
syenite.  The  section  at  Loch  Staffin,  given  by  Edward 
Forbes,  is  as  follows: — 

Oxford  Clay.  Inferior  Oolite. 

Estuary  Shales.  Lias. 

Middle  Oolite. 

Between  the  Middle  Oolite  and  estuary  shales,  a  bed 
of  columnar  basalt  is  intercalated,  and  the  whole  is 
overlaid  by  amygdaloidal  trap,  which  breaks  through 
and  overspreads  the  strata.  These  igneous  rocks  are 
intrusive  and  of  Miocene  age.  The  estuary  shales  con- 
tain Oysters,  Unios^  Cyrenaa,  Paludi/naa,  &c.,  distinct 
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from  those  of  Brora  and  of  the  English  Purbeck  strata. 
In  Mull,  Idas  and  Oolites  occur,  ranging  from  the  Lower 
Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolitic  series,  overlaid  by  Lower 
Cretaceous  strata.  They  are  ^traversed  by  many  dykes 
and  intrusive  sheets  of  basalt,  formerly  ccmsidered  as  of 
Oolitic  age,  but  now,  as  described  by  Professor  Geikie, 
of  Miocene  date. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I 

PUHBECK  AND  WBALDBN  STBATA. 

After  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Mantell  of  the  fresh-water 
nature  of  the  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay,  it  became 
customary  with  some  geologists,  led  by  Edward  Forbes, 
to  consider  the  Purbeck  Beds  as  forming  the  topmost 
subdivision  of  the  Oolites,  and  the  Wealden  strata  as 
belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  series ;  but  as,  in  reality,  the 
interval  between  the  marked  marine  series  of  the  Oolitic 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  epochs  is,  in  Britain,  bridged 
over  by  the  terrestrial  and>fluviatile  episode  of  the  Pur- 
beck and  Wealden  beds,  it  is  more  convenient,  and,  in 
the  chief  part  of  the  British  area,  more  philosophical,  to 
treat  of  these  formations  as  marking  one  great  local 
epoch. 

For  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  of  these  strata 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  see  fig.  76,  p.  347. 

I  here  use  the  term  Lower  Cretaceous,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  to  the  Atherfield  Clay  and 
Lower  G-reensand  ever  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Fitton,  at 
the  same  time  being  well  aware,  that  all  the  Wealden 
strata  above  the  Purbeck  beds,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Lower  Greensand,  are  the  geological  equivalents  in  time 
of  the  marine  Neocomian  strata  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  though  with  us  it  happens,  that  the  lower 
and  middle  subdivisions  of  these  beds  are  represented  \ 

by  fresh-water  strata  in  the  south  of  England.  \ 
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I  have  now  to  describe  a  series  of  deposits  that  were 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  a  large  delta,  com- 
parable in  size  to  the  largest  deltas  of  the  living  world, 
and  consisting  of  the  following  subdivisions,  the  oldest 
being  placed  at  the  bottom : 

Purbeck  r  Weald  Clay, 

and  <  Hastings  Sands  and  Clays. 

Wealden  Series.  L  Purbeck  Limestone  Marls  and  Clays. 

The  events  that  brought  about  the  formation  of 
these  strata  seem  to  have  been  as  follows : 

By  the  deposition  of  that  series  of  beds  of  limestone 
and  shales  that  constitute  the  Oolitic  strata,  a  great 
marine  area  was  more  or  less  filled  with  sediments,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  Portland  Limestone.  Probably 
aided  by  partial  upheaval  of  the  flat-lying  strata,  a  por- 
tion of  this  area  was  invaded  by  the  waters  of  a  large 
continental  river,  the  rise  of  land  having  been  sufficient 
to  unite  Britain  with  the  Continent  of  what  is  now 
Europe,  which,  however,  at  that  time  presented  very 
diflferent  contours  from  those  of  the  present  day.  We 
must  now  conceive  the  old  islands,  which  I  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  as  forming  groups  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, rising  out  of  vast  plains,  the  surface  of  which  con- 
sisted of  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  Upper  Oolitic 
strata,  through  which,  from  some  far-off  unknown  sources, 
a  long  and  broad  river  ran.  The  earliest  strata  of  the 
Purbeck  Beds  must  have  been  formed  in  opeuyclearyfresh 
water,  in  the  broad  mouth  of  this  river,  for  near  Tisbury  in 
Wiltshire,  they  pass  gently  into  each  other,  the  marine 
strata  of  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  Limestones  being 
firmly  united  in  the  same  quarries.  The  lowest  beds  of 
the  Purbeck  strata  are  of  fresh-water  origin,  and  on  the 
whole  the  transition  from  the  uppermost  marine  beds 
of  the  Portland,  to  the  lowest  fresh-water  strata  of  the 
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Pui'beck  series,  is  sudden.  These  are  about  8  feet  thick, 
and  contain  fresh-water  remains  of  the  genera  Cyclas^ 
Valvata^  Idmncea^  Phyaa  and  Cypris. 

Near  the  base  of  the  Purbeck  rocks,  in  the  Isles  of 
Portland  and  Purbeck  (figs.  39  and  75),  lie  three  beds, 
known  as  the  *dirt  beds,'  which,  from  their  colour 
and  earthy  character,  were  clearly  ancient  soils.  They 
are  full  of  the  silicified  stems  and  stools  of  coniferous 
trees,  the  former  procumbent  and  the  latter  with  roots 
attached,  standing  in  the  soil  in  the  position  in  which 
they  grew.  Plants  {Cycadites  Triicrophyllv^,  &c.) 
allied  to  the  modern  Cycas  and  Zamia  are  also  found 
in  them.  In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  the  whole  of  the  Pur- 
beck strata  are  about  360  feet  thick  in  their  largest 
development.  They  consist  chiefly  of  limestones  and 
marls,  principally  of  fresh-water  origin,  with  inter- 
stratifications  of  marine,  brackish-water,  and  terrestrial 
bands.  According  to  the  sections  of  tlie  Grovemment 
Geological  Survey,  by  Bristow,  there  are  indications  of 
four  terrestrial  surfaces,  eleven  sets  of  fresh-water  beds, 
four  brackish  water,  and  three  marine  bands,  the  last 
containing  PectenSj  Modiolas^  Aviculas,  and  Thradas. 
One  of  these,  the  *  cinder-bed '  of  the  quarrymen,  is 
about  12  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  oysters  {Ostrea  diatorta).  Along  with  these,  spar- 
ingly, was  found  a  Perna  and  an  Oolitic  genus  of  HeTm- 
ddaria^  H.  Purbeckensis,  The  fresh-water  shells  of 
the  various  beds  are  chiefly  species  of  Pcdudvnay  Lim- 
ncea,  Planorbis,  Physa^  Valvata,  and  Unio,  and 
Cydas,  and  along  with  these  are  several  species 
of  small  fresh-water  bivalve  Crustacea  of  the  genuQ 
Cyjyi'is,  The  celebrated  Purbeck  marble,  so  largely  used 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Gothic  architecture  for  the  decor- 
ation of  churches,  lies  near  the  top  of  the  Upper  Pur- 
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beck  Limestone.  It  is  chiefly  formed  of  remains  of  the 
delicate  fresh-water  imivalve,  Paludina  fiuviorum. 
Many  fish  have  been  foond  in  the  Purbeck  strata; 
amongthese,  Lepidotua  Trmior,  PhoUdaphorus  omatus^ 
Microdon  radiatusj  Opkiopais  brevicepsj  Hybodua, 
and  AsteroGanthus,  are  the  most  characteristic. 

Numerous  wings,  elytra,  and  other  fragments  of 
insects  (Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  Neuro- 
ptera,  and  Diptera),  occur  in  thin  bands  in  the  Pur- 
beck Limestones.     Some  of  these  (dragon-flies,  &c.)  are 

Fig.  41. 


Fhyaa  Bristovi. 


Unio  oomprGHBm. 


Ostroa  distorta. 


(?yTena  media.  Cypria  Valdensis.  Palndlna  fluvionuu. 

Group  of  Fossils  from  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  beds. 

such  as  would  live  on  the  marshy  banks  of  rivers. 
Among  the  reptiles  are  Grocodilia — viz.,  Ooniopholis 
craasidensy  and  Macrorhynchus ;  Lacertilia;  fresh- 
water Tortoises,  and  Turtles — viz,  Pleuroatemon  coii- 
dnnunij  P.  emarffvncUumj  P.  ovaturn^  &c. 

In  1854,  portions  of  the  jawbone  of  a  small  mar- 
supial insectivorous  mammal,  Spalaootherium  trir- 
cuapidena,  were  found  by  Mr.  Brodie  at  the  base  of 
the  middle  Purbeck  beds.  At  the  close  of  1856,  Mr. 
Beckles  commenced  a  further  search  in  the  same  bed. 
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which  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  about  twenty 
species  of  mammals,  belonging  to  the  genera  Spalaco- 
therium^  Amblothervumj  Perdliatia,  Achyrodon,  Pter- 
ospcUaXj  Peraim/us,  Stylodon,  Bolodon^  Triconodouy 
Triacanthodon,  and  Plagiavlax*  They  are  altogether 
marsupial,  and  probably  this  Mesozoic  mammalian 
life  was  ^  low,  insignificant  in  size  and  power,  adapted 
for  insect-food,  for  preying  upon  small  lizards,  or  on 
the  smaller  and  weaker  members  of  their  own  low 
mammalian  grade  *  (Owen).  This  mammalian  fauna, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  at  once  suggests  comparison  with 
the  existing  fauna  of  Australia,  and  the  flora  of  the 
time  has  in  part  like  analogies. 

Overlying  the  Purbeck  Limestone,  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  there  are  thick  accumulations  of  interstratified 
sand  and  clay,  which  belong  to  the  geoMgical  horizon  of 
the  Hastings  Sand  and  Weald  Clay.  They  are  well 
seen  on  the  coast  cliffs  of  Swanage  Bay,  and  as  fJEur  as  I 
know  have  yielded  no  fossils  excepting  firagments  of 
fossilised  wood  (fig.  75,  p.  347). 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  strata  of  the  same  general  age 
lie  on  the  south-west  coast,  between  Gowleaze  Chine  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Compton  Bay.  In  these  there 
occur  Cyrena  and  Cypria  and  fragments  of  lignite,  and 
similar  strata  with  the  same  kind  of  fossil  remains  are 
found  at  the  northern  end  of  Sandown  Bay. 

But  the  largest  area  of  these  estuarine  beds  now 
exposed  at  the  surfeu^e  in  England,  is  that  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  which,  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs  and  the  Lower  Greensand,  extends  from 
the  great  shingle  banks  of  Dungeness  on  the  east,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersfield  on  the  west,  embracing  an 
area  of  about  80  miles  in  length,  by  about  25  miles  in 
breadth  where  its  width  is  greatest.     For  the  strati- 
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graphical  order  of  these  strata,  in  this  area,  see  diagrams, 
Nos.  71,  72,  and  73,  pp.  337-343. 

In  this  area,  near  Battle,  the  lowest  strata  rise  to 
the  surface,  being  the  fresh-water  Purbeck  Limestone, 
interstratified  with  beds  of  clay.  For  long  in  this  area 
they  were  known  as  the  Ashbumham  Beds,  but  the 
fresh-water  shells  and  other  fossils  found  in  them  during 
the  progress  of  the  experimental  boring  already  men- 
tioned, clearly  proved  them  to  belong  to  the  Purbeck 
Series.  They  are  there  about  180  feet  thick,  and  over- 
lie about  110  feet  of  shales,  somewhat  sandy,  with 
chert,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  Portland  beds. 
In  the  Purbeck  strata,  at  a  depth  of  130  feet,  35  feet 
of  gypsum  more  or  less  pure  were  penetrated,  a  mineral 
much  more  sparingly  developed  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  which  I  consider  indicates, 
that  these  strata  were  not  laid  down  in  the  sea,  but 
probably  in  a  lagoon  temporarily  separated  from  the 
main  current  of  the  river.  Beneath  the  so-called  Port- 
land beds  about  921  feet  of  Kimeridge  Clay  were 
pierced,  followed  by  985  feet  of  Coral  Rag  and  Oxford 
Clay,  when,  for  want  of  funds,  this  interesting  expe- 
riment was  stopped  at  a  total  depth  of  1,906  feet 
from  the  surface. 

The  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay  are  almost  ex- 
clusively fresh-water  beds,  and  must  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  depasits  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  which  commenced  with  the  deposition  of 
the  Purbeck  limestones  and  shales.  The  name  yfealden 
applies  to  the  whole  group  above  the  Purbeck  rocks, 
and  the  term  originated  from  the  circumstance  that 
these  fluviatile  beds  are  largely  developed  in  the  Weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Their  true  character  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell.     As  a  whole,  the  Hastings 
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sands  form  the  lower  portion,  though  they  are  largely 
interstratified  with  beds  of  clay,  g.nd  sometimes,  by 
changes  of  character,  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  series 
pass  into  each  other.  In  the  various  beds  are  found 
Ferns  of  the  genera  Alethopteria,  Otopteria^  and 
SphenofptefriSj  the  latter  sometimes  standing  erect,  as  if 
in  the  position  of  growth.  Coniferous  wood  and 
Cycadeous  plants  also  occur.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
shells  are  of  fresh-water  genera,  viz.  ten  species  of  U7iio^ 
five  species  of  Cyrena,  besides  Cydas,  Melanopais, 
Mdania,  and  Paludina,  together  with  Cypris^  C. 
ValdeTisis,  and  the  strata  containing  these  are  sparingly 
interstratified  with  beds  containing  Osi/rea^  Corbula, 
and  MytiLua.  Several  remarkable  reptiles  occur  in  the 
Weald,  of  the  order  Dinosauria,  belonging  to  the  genera 
HylcBosauruSy  Megcdoaaurua,  Iguanodon^  Plesio- 
8cmru8y  and  Pterodactylua^  together  with  nine  species 
of  Crocodilia,  of  seven  genera.  The  Iguanodon  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Mantell  as  an  herbivorous  reptile  of 
gigantic  size.  Its  teeth  were  serrated  like  those  of  the 
modem  Iguana,  but  unlike  them  it  miasticated  its  food. 
Various  fish,  of  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  orders,  also  occur 
in  the  Wealden.  The  strata  composing  the  Hastings 
Sand  series  are  about  700  feet  thick. 

The  overlying  beds  of  Weald  Clay  are  of  about 
equal  thickness,  and  spread  in  a  broad  plain,  or  series 
of  low  undulations,  all  round  the  more  hilly  country 
of  the  sands.  They  lie  between  these  sands  and  the  over- 
lying Atherfield  Clay  and  Lower  Grreensand.  It  is  in 
this  clay  that  thin  bands  of  the  well-known  Sussex 
marble  occurs,  so  much  used  in  old  times  for  monu- 
mental purposes  in  churches,  good  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  formed 
chiefly  of  the  agglomerated  shells  of  Pahidina  fluvi^ 
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orum.  Interstratified  with  the  Weald  Clay  there  are 
a  few  thin  bands  sparingly  charged  with  the  remains  of 
marine  shells. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  the  fresh-water 
and  estuarine  character  of  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden 
beds,  and  also,  considering  the  broad  spread  of  these 
formations  in  England,  that  they  must  have  been  depo- 
sited near  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  But  to 
estimate  the  possible  dimensions  of  this  Delta  we  must 
go  further  afield. 

It  has  been  customary  to  estimate  the  area  occupied 
by  these  deposits  by  measuring  their  length  from  west 
to  east,  between  the  Vale  of  Wardour  and  the  Boulonnais 
in  France,  and  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  Hamp- 
shire to  Vassy,  or  in  some  cases  taking  a  shorter  di- 
ameter to  Beauvais,  and  the  respective  diameters  given 
of  these  lines  are  in  the  first  case  320  miles  and  in  the 
second  200  miles.^  Even  if  these  measurements  were 
correct,  which  they  are  not,  this  method  seems  to  me 
to  be  erroneous,  for  the  measured  diameters  run  too 
much  in  the  same  direction,  whereas,  as  much  as  possible, 
they  ought  to  be  measured  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  real  measurement  from  west  to  east,  between  the 
Vale  of  Wardour  and  the  Boulonnais,  is  about  200 
miles,  and  a  line  drawn  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this, 
between  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the 
Weald  Clay  occurs,  and  Quainton,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  we  find  the  most  northerly  outlier  of  the  Purbeck 
beds,  is  about  100  miles  in  length.  This  would  give  an 
area  for  the  Delta  of  about  20,000  square  miles. 

Bigidly  to  adhere  to  this  measurement,  as  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  size  of  the  ancient  Delta,  would, 

>  See  Lyeirs  '  Student's  Elements  of  Geology,'  p.  304,  seoond 
edition. 
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however,  be  very  erroneouB.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  outliers  in  Buckingham- 
shire, near  Aylesbury  and  Quainton,  mark  the  original 
limits  of  the  Purbeck  strata,  for  the  whole  country  has 
suffered  so  much  by  denudation,  that  we  may  be  sure 
that  these  beds  originally  spread  further.  Again, 
on  the  south,  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  thick,  and  dip  northerly  between  Cowleaze  Chine 
and  Gompton  Bay,  and  originally  must  have  spread  to 
some  unknown  distance  beyond  the  coast  cliffs,  and, 
indeed,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  now  occupy  part  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  beyond  the  coast  line.  Crossing 
the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Bas  Boulonnais,  we  find  the 
Weald  Clay  much  attenuated,  but  passing  under  the 
Cretaceous  strata  for  some  unknown  distance.  Taking 
all  these  points  into  account  it  would  probably  not  be 
too  much  to  add  one-half  to  the  20,000  square  miles,  as 
being  nearer  the  original  area  of  the  Delta,  or  30,000 
square  miles  in  all.  The  area  of  the  Delta  of  the 
united  great  rivers  of  the  Changes  and  Brahmaputra, 
from  the  sea  to  the  latitude  of  Bajmahal,  is  usually 
estimated  at  about  40,000  square  miles,  and  therefore 
it  would  probably  be  under  the  mark  to  estimate  the 
size  of  our  old  river  as  being  quite  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  these  great  rivers  of  India.  At  the  very 
least  it  must  have  been  as  extensive  as  the  Delta  of  the 
Quorra  in  Africa,  the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated 
at  25,000  square  miles. 

Facts  such  as  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
this  ancient  stream  was,  in  its  day,  a  first  class  conti- 
nental river.  Away  to  the  west  of  a  great  plain,  through 
which  it  flowed,  lay  the  granite  hills  of  Devonshire, 
separated  by  a  broad  fiat  valley  from  what  are  now  the 
mountains  of  Wales.    The  old  Mendip  Hills,  which,  as 
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hills,  were  much  older  than  the  Oolitic  series,  then  lay 
buried  deep  beneath  the  uppermost  Oolitic  strata,  and 
all  the  ground  between  Wales  and  the  high  tracts  of 
the  North  of  England  formed  part  of  the  vast  plain 
that  bordered  the  river ;  while  £Eir  away,  on  the  north, 
rose  the  majestic  mountains  which  we  now  call  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  then  much  higher  than  now, 
for  ever  since  that  time  they  have  been  undergoing 
waste  and  degradation.  We  have  probably  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  mountain  v^etation  of  the  period, 
but  on  the  flats  by  the  river  there  were  Equiaetums  in 
the  marshes,  and  ferns,  coniferous  trees,  ZamidSi  and 
Gycaa  on  the  drier  ground ;  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  fish, 
swarmed  in  the  waters ;  small  marsupial  mammals  lived 
upon  the  flats,  along  with  great  reptiles,  the  Igvunodon, 
HylcBOsaurua,  and  the  gigantic  Megcdoaawms,  while 
the  winged  Pterodactyle  preyed  on  the  insects  that 
flitted  through  the  air  of  a  climate,  probably  as  warm 
as  that  of  the  Delta  of  the  Granges. 

How  far  to  the  west  this  old  flat  land  spread  no  man 
can  tell,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Wales  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it,  for  the  Oolites  passed  out  on  the  south 
through  the  area  of  what  is  now  Bristol  Channel,  and 
on  the  north  across  the  country  now  occupied  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  and  it  is  also 
very  likely  that  at  that  period  the  whole  of  Ireland 
may  have  formed  part  of  that  old  land.  On  the  east 
our  territory  was  undoubtedly  joined  to  a  great  continent, 
which,  after  undergoing  many  revolutions,  is  now  modem 
Europe,  but  it  is  hard  to  discover  the  details  of  its  physical 
geography.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure,  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains  were  then  loftier  than  at  present,  for 
they  are  certainly  of  older  date  than  the  deposition  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  probably  older  than  the  Upper 
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Silurian  series,  and  have  suffered  degradation  ever 
since ;  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural  was  in  existence,  for 
it  is  of  older  date  than  the  Permian  strata ;  that  the 
mountains  of  the  Schwarzwald  then  rose  high  into  the 
air,  for  they  are  older  than  the  New  Bed  Sandstone ; 
but  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  some  other  mountain 
chains,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were  in  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  comparatively  low  lands^  feebly  indicated  by 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  fresh-water  beds  amid  the 
Oolitic  and  Purbeck  strata,  and  by  such  phenomena 
as  the  occurrence  of  Pteroddctyles,  and  the  long-tailed 
Archceopteryx  macrura^^  in  the  Solenhofen  state  of 
Bavaria. 

That  a  broad  low-lying  land  existed  at  that  time, 
amid  which  rose  groups  and  ranges  of  mountains  in 
what  is  now  Europe,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and 
how  that  phase  of  physical  geography  came  to  an  end 
will  form  part  of  the  subject  of  next  chapter. 

'  A  bird  with  a  long  vertebrated  feathered  tail. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CRETACEOUS  SERIES. 

When  the  continent  described  in  last  chapter  had  en- 
dured for  a  long  period  of  time,  submergence  of  the 
area  began  to  take  place,  accompanied  by  the  deposition 
of  the  purely  marine  Cretaceous  series,  which  in 
England  is  as  follows,  the  oldest  beds  being  placed  at 
the  bottom : 

I  Chalk  with  flints. 
Chloritic  marl,  Chalk  marl,  and  Chalk  without  flints. 
Upper  Greensand. 
Ganlt. 

Lower  Greenland. 
Atherfield  Clay. 


Lowerj; 


I  may  here  mention  that  in  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  there  are  certain  mariTie  formations  inter- 
mediate in  position  and  date  between  the  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous  rocks,  which  are  known  as  the  Neocomian 
beds,  so  called  from  Neocomium,  the  ancient  name  of 
Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland,  where  they  are  well  de- 
veloped. The  assumption  that  the  Hastings  Sands  and 
Weald  Clay  are  the  fresh-water  equivalents  in  time  of 
the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  these  continental  beds,  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  the  Lower  Greensand  of  English 
geologists  being  the  British  representative  of  the  Upper 
Neocomian  strata. 

Mr.  Judd  has  shown  that  at  the  south  end  of  Filey 
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Bay,  in  Yorkshire,  we  have  the  actual  marine  represent- 
atives of  the  continental  Neocomian  strata.  These 
Yorkshire  beds  were  formerly  called  Speeton  Clay, 
and  lie  between  the  uppermost  Oolitic  strata  of  the 
district,  called  by  Mr.  Judd,  Portlandian,  and  the  Bed 
Chalk  or  Hunstanton  Limestone,  which,  according  to 
that  author,  cannot  be  of  later  age  than  the  Upper 
Oreensand,  and  may  be  as  early  as  the  Grault.^ 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden 
strata  underwent  a  long  period  of  slow  depression,  during 
which  these  fresh-water  strata  with  occasional  marine 
interstratifications  were  deposited ;  and  by  sinking  still 
further,  the  purely  marine  beds  of  the  Atherfield  Clay 
began  to  be  formed.  In  fact,  but  for  the  presence  in  it  of 
marine  fossils,  it  is  hard  to  draw  any  line  between  the 
Wealden  and  the  Atherfield  Clays,  and  no  doubt  the  mud 
that  formed  the  latter  was  at  first  carried  seaward  by  the 
same  great  river,  in  the  manner,  for  example,  that  muddy 
sediments  are  now  deposited  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazons  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Atherfield  C^aj^  takes  its  name  from  Atherfield, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Tsle  of  Wight,  where  it  is 
well  seen  overlying  the  Weald  Clay,  and  is  overlaid  by 
the  Lower  Oreensand.  Its  lowest  beds  form  a  kind  of 
passage  from  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Weald  into 
the  overlying  marine  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  both 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  the  Wealden  district,  round 
which  it  circles  at  the  edge  of  the  Lower  Greensand ;  for 
at  Atherfield  there  seems  to  have  been  a  depression  of  the 
fresh-v^ter  area  and  an  influx  of  the  sea,  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  Cerithvwm  carbona/ri/am,  accom-^ 
panied  by  Pmna  and  Pcmopcea  standing  vertically  in 
the  position  in  which  they  lived.    Many  other  sheila 

>  *  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  1868,  vol.  xziv.,  p.  218. 
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are  scattered  through  the  clay,  includiug  the  well- 
known  Pema  MvUeti,  Trigonia  caudata,  OerviUia 
aviculoidea,  Arcas^  Pectens,  Oysters,  Rostellcuria  Par-- 
kiiisoni^  and  Hendca/rdiura  Austeni,  &c*  &c. 

The  Lower  Gbeensand,  of  which  the  Atherfield  Clay 
is  a  subdivision,  comes  next  in  succession,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  beginning  with  a  bed  of  sandstone  containing 
Oryphcea  sinuata  and  many  other  shells,  succeeded  by 
29  feet  of  clay,  vulgarly  called  the  ^  lobster  bed,'  from 
the  presence  of  Meyeria  ma^Tio,  formerly  called 
Astacus,  together  with  ATnmoTvUes  Deshayesii,  &c., 
overlaid  by  nodular  bands  vdth  OerviU^ia  aviculoidesj 
&c.,  above  which,  clay  is  repeated,  with  the  same 
Meyeria.  Above  this,  sands  and  clays  alternate  to  the 
top  of  the  series,  with  many  fossils,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  characteristic,  Terebratula  sella,  T, 
Gibbsii,  T.  biplicataj  LvmaSi  Oryphceas,  OerviUia 
solenoides,  ATnrrumites,  Nautili^  and  other  remarkable 
Cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Crioceras,  Ancyloceras, 
and  Hamites.  The  whole  of  these  strata  overlying 
the  Wealden  beds  occur  in  magnificent  sections  along 
the  southern  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dipping  north- 
erly under  the  Grault,  Upper  G-reensand,  and  Chalk, 
which  in  a  high  ridge  stretches  across  the  island  from 
Culver  Cliff  to  Alum  Bay.  Overlaid  by  the  Grault,  and 
reposing  on  the  Weald  Clay,  the  Lower  Ghreensand  also 
sweeps  round  the  whole  Wealden  area  from  Sandgate  to 
Guildford  and  Haslemere,  and  from  thence  to  the  coast 
north  of  Beachy  Head.  Between  Guildford  and  Hasle- 
mere it  forms  high  scarped  terraces.  The  sands  are 
sometimes  quite  soft,  with  intercalated  hard  bands,  and 
they  are  frequently  ferruginous.  A  good  building 
stone,  very  fossiUferous,  being  sometimes  an  impure 
limestone,  called  the  Kentish  rag,  lies  in  the  lower  part 
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of  the  formation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Weald 
at  Maidstone*  It  rests  on  the  Atherfield  Clay.  The 
general  grouping  of  the  fossils  in  all  this  area  corre- 
sponis  with  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  Dorsetshire 
and  part  of  Somersetshire,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
western  escarpments  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  the  Lower 
Greensand  is  absent,  and  the  Upper  Greensand  rests 
directly  on  the  Lias  and  New  Red  series.  Further 
north,  the  Lower  Grreensand  reappears  in  Wiltshire, 
near  Ghapmanslade,  about  three  miles  east  of  Frome, 
and  in  a  loDg  narrow  band  follows  the  direction  of  the 
escarpment  of  Chalk,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Devizses,  where  it  widens  for  a  space,  and  runs  noith 
in  a  projecting  tongue  as  far  as  Farringdon,  where  it  is 
kBOwn  as  the  Sponge  gravel. 

Beyond  the  Farringdon  area,  it  is  for  a  space  of 
twelve  miles  overlapped  unconformably  by  the  Grault, 
to  reappear  a  little  south  of  Abingdon  in  a  broad  patch, 
that  extends  eastward  about  six  miles  to  Chiselhampton, 
where  it  is  again  overlapped  by  the  Grault,  to  reappear 
in  a  narrow  strip  between  Crreat  Hazeley  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thame.  Several  small  outliers  of 
Lower  Grreensand  lie  on  the  Purbeck  strata,  south,  west, 
and  north  of  Aylesbury.  At  Leighton  Buzzard  it 
appears  in  great  force,  covering  all  the  coimtry  for 
miles  round  Wobum,  from  whence  it  trends  away  to  the 
«orth-east,  and  disappears  imder  the  alluvium  of  the 
Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  runs  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Wash,  where,  crossing  under  sea,  it  reappears  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  following  the  line  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  runs  in  a  NNW.  line  to  the  Humber.  As  a 
whole  this  formation  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
yellow,  grey,  white,  and  green  sands. 

In    the  Weald    country  and    on  the    north-west 
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side  of  the  great  Chalk  escarpmeDt,  between  Devizes 
and  the  Wash,  the  Lower  Grreensand  is  often  ferruginous, 
and  has  been  worked  for  iron  ore  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  Fossil  wood  is  of  frequent  occiurrence, 
perhaps  of  Coniferous  trees,  and  all  the  evidence  tends 
to  show  that,  in  the  English  area,  the  strata  were 
deposited  in  comparatively  shallow  seas  not  far  from 
shore. 

The  general  characters  of  the  fossils  of  the  series  are 
as  follows : — Echiuoderms  of  the  genera  Salenia,  Car* 
diaster,  Dvadema^  Diacoideaj  Echvaobrisaua^  together 
with  PerUcusrinites,  are  found  in  it.  TerebrcUvZcB  and 
MhynchonelloB  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  with  a  few 
other  Brachiopoda.  Among  the  Lamellibranchiate 
molluscs  are  numerous  Li/maa,  OerviUias^  Pemaj 
Oyaters,  PectenSj  and  PinnaSy  together  with  shells  of 
the  genera  Ca/rdium^  Venus-,  Trigonia,  Myadtea^ 
and  Nucvla.  Gasteropoda  are  not  generally  numer- 
ous. Cephalopoda  of  remarkable  forms  are  character- 
istic ;  for,  in  addition  to  several  species  of  Ammonites^ 
NauUUy  and  BdemnUesj  there  are  Crioceraa,  and 
Ancyloceraa^  like  Ammonites  half  unrolled,  Crioceras 
BowerbanMiy  Ancyloceras  gi-gas^  A.  grande,  and  A. 
Hillsii.  Fishes  are  scarce,  and  only  three  reptiles 
have  hitherto  been  described,  one  Chelonian,  Protemya 
serrata,  a  Plesioadurus^  and  a  crocodilian  saurian 
Pdyptychodon  contimius,  said  also  to  occur  in  the 
Lower  Chalk. 

Out  of  about  300  Lower  Greensand  species,  18  or 
20  per  cent,  pass  into  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series. 
Partly  for  palseontological  considerations,  and  also 
because  the  Gttult  seems  sometimes  to  lie,  as  it  were, 
nnconformably  on  the  eroded  surSsMse  of  the  sand,  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  grouping  of  fossils  is  so  great,  that 
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it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  draw  a  marked  line 
between  the  two  groups ;  the  Atherfield  Clay  and  the 
Lower  Greensand,  when  the  term  Neocomian  is  not 
applied  to  them,  meaning  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  all 
above  them  to  the  topmost  beds  of  the  Chalk  being 
considered  as  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

The  G-AULT  forms  the  base  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
series — -or  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  for  those  who  choose 
to  call  the  Lower  Greensand  Neocomian.  It  is  a  stiff 
blue  clay,  about  300  feet  thick  in  its  thickest  develop- 
ment, but  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  separate  it  Uthologi- 
cally  from  the  Upper  Greensand*  It  appears  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  overlying  the  Lower  Greensand  all  across 
the  Island ;  and  ranges  round  the  escarpment  of  the 
Weald  in  the  same  position,  with  occasional  signs  of  a 
kind  of  unconformable  erosion  between  them ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  England,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Devizes  to  the  Wash  in  Norfolk,  the  Gnult  occasionally 
completely  overlaps  the  Lower  Greensand  in  an  un- 
conformable manner.  In  proof  of  this  unconformity, 
occasional  outlying  patches  of  the  Lower  Greensand 
occur  north  of  the  Chalk  escarpment,  without  any 
visible  signs  of  it  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Upper  Cretaceous  strata,  which  there  ought  to 
be,  if  these  formations  lay  everywhere  conformably  on 
the  Lower  Greensand. 

Many  Foraminifera  have  been  found  in  the  Gault, 
and  a  few  Corals,  Cyclocyathus  Fittoni,  TrochosmiUa 
sulcata^  and  CaryophyUia  Bowerbankii.  Its  sea-urchins 
are  of  the  genera  Cidaris  (C  OavMiiia),  Hemiaster 
(H.  Asterias,  H.  Baileyi\  and  Diadema  tumida.  It 
contains  many  Crustaceans,  such  as  Astacus,  Etyus 
Martini,  Diavlax  CaHeriana,  PaZceocorystes  Stokesii, 
&c.    Among  the  Brachiopoda  and  Lamellibrancbiate 
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molloBcs  the  following  are  cIiaract«riBtic : — Tetiiyraivla 
fnplicata,  Rhynchondla  sulcata,  Oyatere,  Pectone, 
Plicatula  pedinoidee.  Pinna  tetragona,  &e. ;  GarviUia 
aolejundee,  Inoeeramus  sulcatvs,  &c. ;  Lwna  paral- 
lela,  CucuUcea,  Area,  Nucula  pecHnata,  &c.  It  also 
yields  G-ast«ropoda  of  the  gfinera  Denialiwm,  Solatium, 
Sealaria,  Naiica  Qavltina,  PleurotoTncvria  Oibbsii, 
Boatdlaria  caHnata,  &c.,  and  many  Cephalopoda,  such 
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Qroap  of  Oanit  Fossila. 

as  BeleTivnitee  vninivMie,  &c, ;  XautUue  inequalia,  &c. ; 
Ammonitea  Bpl&ndens,  A.  d«ntatu8,  A.  vnterrupttie, 
A.  lautiis,  &c.  &e. ;  AncJfloceras  spinigerUTo,  Hamitea 
fittanuaius ;  H,  rotundxia,  &c.  Traces  of  the  Gault 
ma;  probably  be  found  along  the  lower  outskirts  of 
the  Chalk  all  the  way  to  Filey  Bay  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  Red  Chalk  has  by  some  been  considered 
to  be  its  equivalent,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  of  a 
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geological  date,  not  later  than  its  successor  the  Upper 
(xreensand. 

It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  a  proportion  of  the 
geological  population,  if  the  different  formations  were 
as  clearly  distinguishable  on  the  ground,  as  they  are  on 
a  map,  by  different  colours,  aided  by  numbers  or  letters 
for  the  use  of  the  colour-blind.  If  to  this,  in  the 
economy  of  Nature,  it  had  so  happened  that  no  species 
had  been  permitted  to  stray  from  its  own  formation 
into  the  next  in  succession,  the  benefit  would  have  been 
much  enhanced,  for  to  those  with  keen  eyes  for  form, 
the  finding  of  any  single  fossil  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  the  place  in  the  geological  scale  of  any  given  for- 
mation. Then  we  should  have  a  perfect  and  orderly 
symmetrical  accuracy  of  detail,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  But  it  so  happens  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  Nature  loves  variety,  and  performs  her  functions  in 
various  ways,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  certain  cases 
the  dividing  lines  between  two  formations,  if  we  follow 
them  far  enough,  are  sometimes  difficult  to  determine. 
Of  these  unruly  formations  in  England  the  Upper 
Oreensand  forms  one,  in  its  occasional  physical  rela- 
tions to  its  neighbours,  the  Gault  below  and  the  Chalk 
above. 

The  Upper  Gtbeensani)  in  the  West  of  England 
appears  in  great  force,  forming  part  of  the  strata  that 
extend  from  the  coast  between  Lyme  Begis  and  Sid- 
mouth,  northward  to  the  Black  Down  Hills,  south  of 
Taimton.  West  of  the  estuary  of  the  Eze,  it  forms,  in 
two  outlying  patches,  the  broad-topped  hills  of  Grreat 
Hal- don  and  Little  Hal-don,  and  south  of  the  angle  of 
the  Teign,  near  Newton  Bushell,  there  is  another  outlier 
on  Milber  Down.  These  lie  so  near  the  main  mass,  and 
approximately  are  so  much  on  the  same  level,  that  they 
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are  obviously  the  work  of  ordinary  denuding  agencies 
on  a  broader  area  of  G-reensand.  It  is,  however,  at  first 
sight  somewhat  surprising,  to  meet  with  a  small  outlier 
of  Upper  Greensand,  only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  nearly 
fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  Black  Down,  at  Orleigh  Court, 
three  miles  south-east  of  Bideford  Bay.  This  patch  is 
mentioned  by  De  la  Beche,  in  his  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  and  of  late  its 
existence  as  a  solid  outlier  has  been  doubted.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  angular  chert  on  the  spot,  that 
sufficient  material  remains  to  show  that  the  Greensand 
once  spread  westward  so  fitr,  and  in  my  opinion  pro- 
bably much  farther. 

Throughout  these  areas,  the  Upper  Greensand  may 
be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  yellowish  brown 
sand,  partly  compact,  partly  soft,  with  layers  and 
detached  pieces  of  chert,  and  towards  the  base  it  is 
partly  green  with  specks  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  sands 
are  often  coarse,  and  contain  layers  of  shells,  frequently 
broken  and  fragmentary.  The  whole  is  little  more  than 
200  feet  in  thickness. 

East  of  Lyme  B^s,  this  G-reensand  appears  near 
Abbotsbury,  on  the  southern  and  western  flanks  of  the 
Chalk  Downs  at  Whitehill.  West  of  Chideock  outlying 
patches  lie  on  the  marlstone  of  the  Middle  Lias, 
between  Chideock  and  Bridport  on  the  sand  that 
underlies  the  Inferior  Oolite,  at  Abbotsbury  Castle  on 
the  Forest  Marble,  and  from  thence  stretching  north 
and  west,  at  Shipton  Beacon  they  lie  on  the  Fuller's 
Earth.  Beyond  this  the  Cretaceous  strata  make  a 
great  curve  east  of  Poorstock  and  Beaminster,  lying 
generally  on  the  Fuller's  Earth.  East  of  Cheddington, 
for  some  miles  the  Greensand  lies  on  the  Oxford  Clay, 
then  for  a  short  space  on  the  sand  of  the  Calcareous 
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G-rit,  then  from  Buckland  Newton,  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury,  on  Kimeridge  Clay, 

Near  Shaftesbury  the  Grault  comes  on  in  force,  and 
separates  the  Upper  Greensand  from  the  Oolitic  rocks 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Knoyle,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour.  Be- 
tween East  Knoyle  and  Chapmanslade  in  Wiltshire, 
the  Greensand  lies  chiefly  on  the  Coral  Rag,  but  partly 
on  the  underlying  Oxford  Clay,  and  the  Gault,  if  present 
at  all,  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  mapped.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  when  the  Gault  was  deposited  elsewhere, 
this  part  of  the  Oolitic  area  was  above  the  sea-level. 
From  Chapmanslade,  the  Greensand,  underlaid  by 
G-ault,  runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Chalk  escarp- 
ment in  an  ENE.  direction,  by  Westbury  to  Urchfont 
and  Devizes,  and  from  thence,  lying  nearly  flat,  the  strata 
form  the  surface  of  a  broad  tract  of  country,  eighteen 
miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  Chalk,  the  whole  forming  a  low  anticlinal 
north  and  south  curve.  Still  further  east,  at  Shalboume 
and  Sidmonton,  near  Kingsclere  in  Hampshire,  two 
other  tracts  of  Upper  Greensand  rise  through  the  Chalk 
to  the  surface  in  anticlinal  curves  of  an  oval  form. 

Between  Devizes,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and 
the  east  coast  of  the  Wash,  the  Upper  Greensand  runs 
to  the  north-east,  in  a  long  somewhat  sinuous  line,  and 
nearly  all  along  the  strike  it  forms  the  lower  part  of 
the  bold  escarpment  of  the  Chalk,  which  overlooks  the 
great  plain  or  table-land  of  Oolitic  strata  that  runs 
across  England  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the 
Humber.  North  of  the  Humber,  it  is  marked  in 
ordinary  maps  as  skirting  the  Chalk  Wolds,  first  to  the 
north  and  then  to  the  east,  as  far  as  Filey  Bay,  but  if 
such  be  the  case,  its  sandy  character  is  not  always 
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easily  recognisable,  which,  indeed,  is  also  the  case  much 
further  south. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  the  Upper 
Greensand  crosses  the  Isle  of  Piurbeck  from  west  to 
east  in  a  narrow  line,  overlying  the  well*known  Pun- 
field  beds,  and  overlaid  by  the  Chalk  of  the  long  and 
imposing  ridge  of  Purbeck  Hill,  Knowl  Hill,  Nine 
Barrow  Down,  and  Ballard  Down.  The  Greensand  itself 
makes  no  feature  in  the  landscape.     Fig.  75,  p.  347. 

Striking  east  imder  the  sea,  the  Upper  Greensand 
barely  escapes  forming  part  of  the  great  sea-cliff  of 
chalk,  that  runs  from  Sun  Comer  near  the  Needles,  to 
Compton  Bay  below  Afton  Down,  from  whence,  over- 
lying the  Gault,  it  crosses  the  Island  to  the  sea  close 
imder  Bembridge  Down.  In  this  course,  wherever  the 
Chalk  Downs  are  narrow,  owing  to  the  high  angle  of 
northern  dip,  there  the  line  of  Upper  Greensand  is 
also  narrow,  but  where  the  angle  of  inclination  is  com- 
paratively low,  there  both  Chalk  and  Greensand  spread 
over  a  broad  space,  between  MoUestone  Down  and 
Carisbrook.  A  large  outlier  of  Upper  Ghreensand, 
capped  by  two  outliers  of  Chalk,  overlooks  the  sea  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Island  between  Chale  Bay  and 
Chine  Head,  the  strata  being  nearly  flat. 

In  the  area  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  (fig.  72), 
the  Upper  Greensand  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment  of 
the  Chalk,  sweeps  round  the  vast  oval,  from  East  Wear 
Bay,  near  Folkestone,  to  East  Meon,  near  Petersfield, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Eastbourne,  near  Beechy 
Head,  but  not  with  absolute  certainty  all  the  way,  for 
only  here  and  there  can  the  Greensand  be  faintly 
discovered,  between  the  sea  and  Chevening,  along  a  line 
of  about  fifty  miles  in  length.  Beyond  this  point  it 
begins  to  get  more  distinct,  and  the  malm-rock,  fire- 
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stone,  and  other  lithological  varieties,  can  be  traced 
all  along  by  Westerham,  Merstham,  Gtiildford,  the 
Hog's  Back,  Famham,  and  the  extreme  west  of  the 
area  in  the  country  round  Binstead,  Selboume,  and  the 
ground  about  two  miles  west  and  south  of  Petersfield, 
where,  as  far  as  colour  goes,  it  might  often  be  taken  for 
chalk. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Wealden  area,  the  Upper 
(zreensand  maintains  the  same  general  character  by 
Cocking  and  Barlavington  as  far  as  Steyning,  where  its 
lithological  character  begins  to  change,  and  the  beds 
pass  into  ^  sandy  marl  and  marly  sand,'  and  near  East- 
bourne the  strata  are  decidedly  sandy. 

Important  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  lithological  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  character  of  the  Upper  Crreensand,  which  will 
afterwards  appear.  A  gradual  change  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  from  Devonshire  to  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
east  eod  of  the  Wealden  area,  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  physical  ge<^p:aphy  of  the  time,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance,  that  out  of 
more  than  200  species  of  fossils  in  the  Gault,  about  46 
percent,  pass  onward  into  the  Upper  Greensand.^  The 
Upper  Greensand  is  often  fossiliferous,  containing 
Cycads  and  Coniferous  woods;  Sponges^  Siphonia 
pyriformisy&c.;  ditew  Foraminif era;  Corals,  Trochos^ 
milia  tvheroaa,  Micrabada  coronula;  many  Echin- 
oidea,  the  chief  of  which  belong  to  the  genera 
Cidaria,  Cardiaster,  Echvn/uSy  Pseudo^iademOj 
Salenian  &c.  Brachiopoda  are  common,  Terebror- 
tulcB  and  RhynchaneUai  (7.  biplicata,  Rh.  latiaai/nuij 

*  For  much  infonnation  on  the  Upper  Greensand  of  the 
Wealden  area  see  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  Geology  of 
the  Weald,'  by  W.  Topley,  1875. 
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Sua.).  In  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs  it  is  eveo  ncher 
than  the  Lower  Greeasand,  abounding  especially  in 
species  of  the  genera  Inootramwi,  Ovyphcea  (Uevigata), 
Lima,  Pecten  aaper,  Aatarte,  Trigoniay  CitcuMcBa, 
Cyprina,  and  CyUurea.  It  is  also  rich  in  Gasteropoda, 
sucfa  as  TuTTiteUa,  PlouTotomana,  Natiea  {N.  6»ntn), 
&c.,  and  yields  many  species  of  Ammonites,  Nautili, 


RhjncboullA  latlialEDA,  BeknUpouutA,  filptuclA  p^rifonulL 

Gronp  of  Upper  Greensand  Fossils. 
Hamitea,  Baculitea,  ScaphUes,  and  Bdemnitea.  Crus- 
tacea, Hoploparia  longimana,  Necrocarcinua  Beckii, 
&c.  Probably  three  epeoiea  of  Reptilia  belong  to 
this  fonnation,  PUnioaaurua  pachycomua,  a  Crocodile, 
and  a  Turtle. 

Thk  Chalk,  &om  its  familiar  characters  and  general 
uniformity  of  structure,  is  the  most  easily  recognisable 
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of  all  the  British  formations.  From  west  to  east  it 
stretches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster  in 
Dorsetshire,  to  Beachy  Head  and  the  North  Foreland, 
and  passing  beneath  the  Eocene  formations  of  the  Hamp- 
shire and  London  basins  it  spreads  northward  to  Speeton, 
in  Yorkshire. 

The  Chioritic  Marl  indicates  a  passage  from  the 
Upper  Chreensand  into  the  Chalk.  It  consists  of  a 
chalky  base  specked  with  green  grains,  and  varies  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  highly 
fossiliferous,  abomiding  in  Ammonitee,  Naviili  {N. 
Icevigdta),  and  a  small  Sca/phite  {8.  €equaliB\  besides 
OyaterSy  Triganiaa,  Holaster,  &c.,  and  many  other  Echi- 
nodermata. 

The  ChcUk  Marl,  which  lies  above  the  Chloritic 
Marl  when  both  are  present,  is  merely  chalk  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter,  and  with  its  pre- 
decessor by  no  means  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  sepa^ 
rate  formation.  The  whole,  therefore,  may  be  massed  as 
The  Chalk.  It  consists  of  a  soft  white  limestone, 
generally  much  jointed  where  exposed  in  quarries,  and 
but  for  lines  of  flints,  the  bedding  woiJd  often  be 
scarcely  distinguishable.  On  minute  examination  with 
the  microscope,  much  of  the  Chalk  is  found  to  consist  of 
the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  Diatomacese,  spiculae  and 
other  remains  of  Sponges,  Polyzoa,  and  shells,  highly 
comminuted.  Somewhat  similar  deposits  are  now 
forming  in  the  open  Atlantic  at  great  depths,  chiefly  of 
Foraminifera  of  the  genus  Globigerina,  Polycystina  and 
Diatomacese,  and  spiculsB  of  Sponges.  In  the  Pacific, 
also,  from  Java  to  the  Low  Archipelago,  over  an  area  of 
about  4,000  miles  in  length,  all  the  deep-sea  deposits  are 
of  fine,  white,  calcareous  mud,  like  unconsolidated  chalk. 
In  its  thickest  development  in  England  the   Chalk  is 
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about  1,200  feet  thick  in  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  &c. 
The  Lower  Chalk  usually  contains  no  flints  and,  as  already 
stated,  is  somewhat  marly  at  the  base,  while  the  Upper 
Chalk  is  interstratified  with  many  beds  of  interrupted 
flints.  These  are  of  irregular  form,  and  lie  in  layers  in 
the  lines  of  bedding.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Bowerbank  to  be  silicified  Sponges,  which 
often  inclose  other  organic  bodies,  such  as  shells,  firaig- 
ments  of  Belemnites,  &c.;  others  of  large  size,  called 
Paramoudras,  which  are  rare,  stand  vertically  across  the 
beds.  These  sometimes  resemble,  in  general  form,  the 
large  cup-shaped  sponges  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Alcyonium, 
or  Neptune's  cup. 

As  a  whole,  the  Chalk  dips  gently  from  its  western 
escarpment  to  the  east  and  south,  and  round  the  Wealden 
area  to  the  south  and  north,  underlying  the  Tertiary  strata 
of  the  Hampshire  and  London  basins,  and  reappearing 
with  precisely  the  same  characters  on  the  coast  of 
France.  Its  area  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  immense.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland,  between  Belfast  and  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  there  are  patches  of  very  hard  Chalk  on  the 
coast,  overlaid  by  columnar  basalt  of  Miocene  age. 
The  great  superincumbent  pressure  of  these  masses  of 
igneous  rocks  has  hardened  the  chalk,  and  therefore 
they  have  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  been  altered  by 
the  heat  of  overflowing  lavas,  except  possibly  for  an 
inch  or  two  at  the  immediate  point  of  junction,  but 
this  is  somewhat  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 
Traces  of  Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  occur  at  Bogin- 
garry,  &c.,  in  Aberdeenshire.  These  consist  partly  of 
chalk  flints,  partly  of  sandstone,  possibly  in  place,  and 
sufficient  to  show  that  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  have 
been  removed  by  denudation,  probably  once  spread  over 
that  country.     Cretaceous  strata,   discovered   by  Mr. 
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Judd,  also  occur  in  the  Island  of  Mull  beneath  the 
Miocene  basalts. 

About  half  the  genera,  and  a  considerable  numb^  of 
Chalk  species,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Gault  and 
Upper  Greensand,  but  it  contains  a  far  greater  number, 
nearly   800,   most  of    which   are   peculiar    to    itself. 
Plants  are  few,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  wide  deep-sea 
deposit.    A  great  many  Sponges  have  been  described, 
chiefly  from   flints.     Among  the   most  numerous  are 
species  belonging  to  the  genera  Ventrieuliteey  CephaliteSj 
Spongia^  and  Siphonia.     A  large  number  of  genera 
and  species  of  Foraminifera  are  also  described,  among 
which  Olobigerina  bulloides,  Dentalina  grdcilia,  and 
Rotalina  omcUa,  are  common.      Of  Corals  about  15 
species  are  known,  several  of  which  belong  to  the  genus 
ParasmUia  (centralis^  Ac),   Ca/ryophillia  Icevigatctf 
&c.     Echinodermata  are  very  numerous,  among  others 
including  the  genera  Ananchytes,  Cardiaater^  CidariSj 
Cyphoaomaj    Diadema^    Echinopsis^    Gcderites    and 
Echinohriaaus^  Holaster,  Micraster^  and  Solenia^  &c. 
Among  its  starfish  are  comprised  the  genera  Arthraater^ 
Ooniaster,  and  Oreaater.     Of  these  Goniaster  is  exceed- 
ingly characteristic.     In  addition   it  has  yielded  an 
Ophiura    and    several   Crinoids,   Bonrgueticrinua  el- 
liptictiaj  Ataraupitea  Milleri,  &c.     On  shells,  Ac,  found 
in   the  Chalk,   are  frequent  Serpulae.     It  also  yields 
Cirripeds  and  a  few  Crustaceans,  Enoplodytia  Suaa&xh 
enaia,  &c.    Polyzoa  are  numerous,  of  many  species. 
Like  other  members  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  its  Brachio- 
poda  generically  resemble  those  of  the  Oolites,  including 
KhynconeUa^  Terebratulinay  and    Terebratula.     The 
Lamelli  branchiate  molluscs  of  the  Chalk  are  in  some 
cases  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Gault  and 
Upper   Greensand;    and,  generically,    they   bear    the 
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Oroap  of  Fossils  from  the  Chalk, 
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strongest  resemblance,  consisting,  among  others,  of 
many  species  of  InoceraTnua,  lAma,  Pecten,  Oyster, 
Spondylua,  Radiolites,  Trigonia^  &c.  Being  a  deep- 
sea  deposit,  it  is  poor  in  Gasteropoda,  but  rich  in 
Cephalopoda,  especially  in  Nautili  {N*  elegans^  &c.), 
ATn/monites  {A.  Rothomngensis,  &c.),  and  TurrUitea 
(jT.  coatdtiis),  besides  Baculitea,  Hamites  simplex^ 
Scapkitea  (S.  cequalia),  and  BeLeranitea, 

Numerically  as  individually,  though  still  very 
characteristic.  Cephalopoda  are  less  numerous  in  the 
Cretaceous  than  in  the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  strata> 
though  the  latter  contain  fewer  genera.  In  the  Lias 
and  Oolites  there  are  nearly  300  species  of  Cephalopoda, 
most  of  which  are  Ammonites.  In  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  less  than  200  species  are  known,  about  70  of 
which  are  Ammonites.  More  than  80  species  of  fish 
are  known  in  the  Chalk,  including  all  the  four  orders  of 
Agassiz,  Placoids,  Ganoids,  Cycloids,  and  Ctenoids. 
Many  of  the  Placoids  are  Cestraciont  fish,  nimierous 
species  being  of  the  genus  Ptychodus.  Ten  genera  of 
reptiles  are  known,  two  of  which  are  allied  t.o  the 
Crocodilia,  AcanthophUia  horridua,  and  Leiodon 
cmcepa ;  the  great  Moaaaauma^  3  species ;  Pleaioaaurua, 
2  species,  Ichthyoaaurua  and  Pterodactyle^  one  of 
which  is  said  to  have  measured  eighteen  feet  across  the 
expanded  wings.  Several  Turtles  occur  in  the  Chalk, 
Chelone  Benatedi^  &c. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
strata  of  England,  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  show 
what  inferences  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the 
physical  geography  of  the  British  area,  during  the  time 
occupied  by  their  deposition. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  diuring  the  deposition  of 
the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  strata,  England  formed  part 
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of  a  great  continent,  and  that,  during  the  formation  of 
the  Lower  Greensand,  this  land  suffered  partial  sub- 
mergence, but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Oolitic  strata,  which  then  extended  far  to  the  west, 
round  Wales,  were  entirely  sunk  beneath  the  sea  in 
which  our  Lower  Greensand  was  deposited. 

As  a  whole,  the  Lower  Greensand,  being  a  coarse 
and  sandy  formation,  was  deposited  in  shallow  water, 
and  great  part  of  it  was  in  the  long  run  tranquilly 
heaved  out  of  the  sea,  to  undergo  terrestrial  waste 
and  denudation  before  the  deposition  of  the  Gault 
began. 

The  deposition  of  the  Gault  in  our  area,  first  took 
place  on  a  surface  of  country  that  was  being  gradually 
submerged,  and  part  of  the  sediment  was  laid  on  the 
Lower  Greensand,  and  part  on  various  members  of  the 
Oolitic  strata,  from  which  the  Lower  Greensand  had 
been  removed  by  denudation.  This  Gault  Clay  is, 
however,  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the  Upper  Green- 
sand in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  and  the  Upper 
Greensand  is  so  difficult  to  separate  by  any  clear  line  from 
the  Chalk,  that  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  mode  of  deposition  of  all  three,  if, 
indeed,  except  as  local  developments  of  different  sedi* 
mentary  character,  they  ought  not  to  be  considered,  on 
a  broad  scale,  as  only  one  formation.  Bight  or  wrong, 
the  origin  of  this  idea  was  first  declared  by  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen,  whose  large  grasp  of  questions  in  physical 
geology,  (to  be  found  only  in  scattered  memoirs,  and  un- 
fortunately often  only  spoken  in  accidental  remarks,)  is 
by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  would  have  been,  had 
he  printed  all  his  stores  of  geological  knowledge  in 
consecutive  form.  All  that  I  know  of  this  subject  with 
respect  to  these  Cretaceous  formations,  is  in  the  first 
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instance  derived   from    him,   subsequently   aided   by 
personal  observation  on  the  ground. 

The  story  revealed  l^  these  various  strata  is  this : 
When,  after  the  temporary  upheaval  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand,  the  land  gradually  sank  in  part  beneath  the  sea, 
it  happened  that  the  Upper  Greensand  was  being 
deposited  far  in  the  west  on  a  sea-bottom  that  now  forms 
an  eastern  part  of  Devonshire.  Not  &r  from  its  margin, 
a  fragment  of  the  old  greater  land,  in  our  day  known  in 
a  modified  form  as  the  granite  hills  of  Dartmoor,  stood 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  what  is  now  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Wales  also  formed  high  land.  The  pebbly  shore  of  the 
lower  land  near  Dartmoor,  has  long  ago  been  destroyed 
by  denudation,  but  the  sediments  laid  down  not  far 
from  the  shore  still  exist  in  the  coarse  sandy  strata  that 
form  the  Upper  Greensand  west  and  east  of  the  river 
Eze.  As  we  go  eastward  from  that  area  towards 
Devizes,  the  Upper  Greensand  still  continues  to  be  com- 
paratively coarse,  and  by  degrees  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Bedfordshire,  and  on  into  Cambridgeshire,  it  gets 
finer  and  finer,  and  at  length  becomes  white,  calcareous, 
and  marly,  and,  as  it  were,  seems  to  mingle  with  the 
Gault  beneath  and  the  Chalk  above,  and  the  Gault, 
indeed,  in  a  lithological  point  of  view,  sometimes  seems 
to  disappear  altogether. 

In  like  manner,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Wealden 
area,  and  along  the  base  of  the  South  and  North  Downs, 
the  Upper  Greensand  for  many  miles  consists  of  fine, 
white  sand,  and  in  the  Malm-rock  is  somewhat  chalk-like 
and  calcareous,  till  going  further  east  towards  Folkestone, 
it  gradually  becomes  untraceable  as  a  special  formation, 
and  merges  into  the  underlying  Gault  and  the  over-> 
lying  Chalk. 
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The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  distinct  coarse  U 
Crreensand  strata  were  deposited  not  fer  from  shoi 
the  west,  gradually  getting  finer  towards  the  eaat, 
becanse  the  finer  and  lighter  material  was  drifted  further 
from  shore.  At  the  very  same  time,  in  the  farther  east 
of  what  is  now  England,  the  sediments  were  still  finer, 
and  depositions  akin  to  Chalk,  and  even  the  Chalk  itself, 
had  begun  to  he  formed  in  a  deeper  sea,  far  removed 
from  land,  so  that  according  to  this  view,  port  of  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  Chalk,  in  the  eastern  and  soufch- 
eastem  parts  of  England,  were  deposited  contempora- 
neously with  the  coarse  Upper  Greensand  of  eastern 
Devonshire.  On  no  other  hypothesis  that  I  know  than 
this  of  Godwin-Austen's,  can  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  Gault,  Upper  Greensand,  and  the  lower  strata 
of  the  Chalk,  be  rationally  accounted  for,  and  I  believe 
that  hypothesis  to  be  true. 

The  upper  strata  of  the  Chalk  consint  of  nearly 
pure  chalk  with  lines  of  flint,  and  as  it  accumulated, 
the  sinking  of  the  western  and  northern  fragments 
of  the  old  continent  steadily  continued,  till  at  length 
they  almost,  if  not  entirely,  eank  beneath  a  sea, 
broad  and  silent,  except  when  roused  by  storms,  like 
the  Atlantic  of  our  own  time,  for  though  the  Echini  and 
shells  found  in  our  chalk,  show  that  the  sea  of  those 
days  was  not  so  deep  as  the  present  Atlantic,  yet  the  pre- 
valence of  prodigious  numbers  of  Globigerina  and  other 
Foraminifera  shows  that  the  old  and  the  new  seas  are 
akin  in  the  nature  of  their  organic  sediments.  If  the 
whole  of  the  older  land  was  not  submerged,  (making  an 
allowance  i<x  the  lowering  of  the  mountain  lands  by 
subsequent  subaerial  waste,)  even  then  we  can  only 
suppose  that  a  few  iosignificant  islets  rose  above  a  waste 
of  waters,  that  spread  not  only  over  Britain,  but  also 
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over  a  very  large  part  of  the  Europe  of  the  present  day, 
long  before  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  rose  into  moun- 
tain chains,  and  only  a  few  islands  formed  of  PalsBozoic 
rocks  stood  above  the  waves.  This  surely  was  a  striking 
phase  of  an  older  physical  geography,  which  affected 
areas  far  wider  than  Europe  alone,  but  which  in  the 
course  of  time  came  to  an  end  in  a  manner  which  we 
shall  presently  see.  To  do  so  thoroughly  we  must  con- 
sider the  rocks  of  the  continent  for  a  little. 

A  vast  lapse  of  time  took  place  between  the  close  of 
the  deposition  of  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  strata  of 
England,  and  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of 
the  succeeding  Eocene  formations,  for  in  England  we 
have  no  deposits  of  intermediate  age.  What,  however, 
helps  to  prove  this  great  hiatus  is,  that  on  the  Mouse,  at 
Maestricht,  there  is  a  calcareous  formation  about  100 
feet  thick,  which  lies  unconformably  on  the  Chalk,  the 
line  of  unconformity  being  marked  by  a  line  of  water- 
worn  flint  pebbles.  Some  of  the  fossils  are  of  the  same 
species  with  those  found  in  the  Chalky  and  Cephalopoda 
of  the  genera  BaciUitea  and  Hamitea,  not  yet  known  in 
strata  younger  than  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe, 
are  found  in  the  Maestricht  beds.  On  the  other  hand, 
Volutes,  and  other  genera  of  Tertiary  type,  are  found  in 
the  strata,  so  that  this  marine  fauna  may  be  said  to  be 
of  a  type  intermediate  to  those  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  epochs. 

Extending  for  great  distances  round  Paris,  there  are 
numerous  small  patches  of  pisolitic  limestone,  once 
united,  but  now  separated  by  denudation.  These  contain 
some  Cretaceous  species,  but  many  others  are  more 
Eocene  than  Cretaceous  in  their  affinities. 

At  Faxoe  also,  in  the  Isle  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark, 
there  is  a  yellow  limestone  so  full  of  corals  that  it  was 
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probably  a  coral  reef.  It  contains  among  other  shells 
many  univalves  which  are  unknown  or  rare  in  the  Chalk, 
such  as  Chfprcea^  Oliva,  &c.,  and  along  with  these 
Baculitea  and  BelemniteUa^  both  unknown  in  European 
Eocene  strata,  though  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Australia  tells  of  a  Belemnite  in  certain  late  Tertiary 
strata  there.  Overlying  the  common  whit«  Chalky  this 
Fazoe  formation  by  its  fauna  also  seems  to  be  inter- 
mediate in  dat«  to  the  ordinary  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
strata. 

But  without  such  data  as  these  it  is  evident  to  any 
reflective  mind,  that  a  great  gap  in  time,  unrepresented 
by  any  sedimentary  formations  in  England,  took  place 
in  our  area  between  the  deposition  of  the  latest  bed  of 
English  Chalk,  and  that  of  the  earliest  Eocene  stratum, 
for,  excepting  a  few  Foraminifera,  the  species  found  in 
the  Chalk  se^  all  to  have  been  remodelled  before  our 
Eocene  epoch  began,  in  so  far  that  palaeontologists 
recognise  none  of  the  species  as  identical,  and  before  the 
days  of  Darwin  they  would  generally  have  been  spoken 
of  as  new  creations. 
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EOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

The  Eocene  strata,  to  which  we  have  no^  come  in 
this  epitome  of  British  geological  history,  form  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  series.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  terms 
Palaeozoic  or  Primary,  Mesozoic  or  Sei'^ondary,  and 
Cainozoic  or  Tertiary,  are  mere  terois  of  local  conveni- 
ence, unfit  even  for  minor  territories  such  as  Europe,  as 
the  notice  of  strata  intermediate  to  the  Chalk  and 
Eocene  beds  shows  at  the  end  of  last  chapter.  I  cannot 
enter  on  the  details  of  this  subject  here*  Headers  must 
work  it  out  for  themselves,  and  tliere  is  no  lack  of 
printed  matter  from  which  to  do  so. 

The  Eocene  Rocks  of  England  lie  in  two  basins, 
those  of  London  and  Hampshire.  Both  are  surrounded 
and  underlaid  by  the  Chalk.  The  London  basin  extends 
westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough,  and  northward 
till  it  is  lost  beneath  the  drift  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
The  north  boundary  of  the  Hampshue  l>asin  runs  from 
Beachy  Head  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  and 
Dorchester.  The  Chalk  Downs  near  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  form  its  southern  boundary.  In  both  areas  the 
Chalk  and  Tertiary  strata  are  little  disturbed,  except  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Purbeck,  where  for  a  space 
they  have  been   heaved  nearly  on  end.     The   Lower 
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Eocene  rocks  lie  sometimes  on  upper  beds  of  Chalk, 
and  sometimes  on  beds  lower  in  the  reries.  They  are, 
therefore,  highly  unconformahle  to  each  other,  and  this 
alone  marks  a  great  interval  of  time,  unrepresented  in 
England  by  the  deposition  of  strata.  The  subject  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  nearly  total  break  in 
succession  of  evident  spedea  between  the  Cretaceous 
and  Eocene  formations ;  for,  great  continental  areas 
of  Chalk  were  heaved  above  the  sea  and  remained 
as  dry  land  for  a  period  of  time  so  long,  that,  when 
they  were  again  submerged,  the  life  of  Cretaceous 
times  had  mostly  been  remodelled  by  slow  evolution, 
and  newer  forms,  in  time  became  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  their  long-buried  ancestors. 

When  critically  examined,  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  the  strata  of  the  basins  mcTitioned  above  were 
not  originally  deposited  in  two  distinct  basin-shaped 
hollows,  but  that  they  were  once  united,  and  formed 
one  great  area  of  Eocene  age.  Long  after,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  Secondary  and  Lower  Tertiary  strata  took 
place,  which  threw  them  into  broad  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  curves.  One  long  and  broad  anticlinal  curve 
passes  along  the  Wealden  area  from  east  to  west,  and 
still  further  on  through  part  of  the  Chalk.  South  of  this 
we  find  the  synclinal  curve  of  the  Hampshire  basin, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the 
Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Chalk  of  the  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Brighton  area, 
while  north  of  the  Weald,  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the 
London  basin  bounded  by  Chalk  lie  in  a  similar 
synclinal  curve,  broad  at  its  east  or  seaward  end,  and 
narrow  at  its  western  end  towards  Marlborough.  When 
still  more  closely  examined,  it  is  found  that  many  beds 
of  our  Eocene  strata  were  deposited  in  fresh  and  in 
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brackish  water,  and  others  in  the  sea,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  they  largely 
consist  of  sediments  that  were  thrown  down  at  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river. 

When  we  consider  the  original  extension  of  these 
Eocene  river  beds,  it  is  also  remarkable  that  they  lie 
within  the  same  general  limits  as  those  of  the  older 
fluviatile  deposits  of  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  strata, 
as  if,  after  a  long  interval,  geological  history  were 
repeating  itself  in  the  same  area.  In  our  own  day, 
occupying  part  of  the  same  district,  we  have  yet  a 
third  estuary,  that  of  the  Thames,  small,  but  in  some 
respects  of  more  importance  to  the  living  world  than 
many  an  estuary  of  fifty  times  its  size. 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  English  Eocene 
strata  are  given  in  the  Table  of  British  Formations 
(p.  30),  in  which  the  classification  of  Professor  Prest- 
wich  is  used,  which  is  also  that  adopted  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  his  Manuals.  As  far,  however,  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  is  more  philosophical,  as  it  is  certainly 
more  convenient,  to  divide  them  into  three  groups,  as 
follows : 

{Hempstead  beds. 
Bembridge    „ 
Osborne         „ 
Headon         „ 
{Upper  Bagshot  Sand. 
Middle  Bagshot.    f  Barton  Clay. 
Lower  Bagshot.      I  Bracklesham  beds. 
London  Clay. 

Lower  Fresh-water,  r  ^^i^^h  and  Reading  beds. 
Bstuarme,  and  ^  ^^^^^  g^^ 
Marine.  I. 

This  classification  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  being 
founded  on  circumstances  relating  to  variations  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  time  in  our  area,  while  the 
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other  seems  to  be  more  arbitrary,  being  foan<ied  on  con- 
siderations of  a  pm'ely  palaeontological  kind.  It  will 
at  all  events  be  most  easy  in  this  book  to  treat  of  the 
strata  as  consisting  of  a  lower  fresh- water  and  estuarine,  a 
middle  marine,  and  an  upper  fresh-water  and  estuarine 
series. 

The  Thomet  Sandy  absent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
so  named  by  Professor  Prestwich  because  it  is  so  well 
developed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  the  Thames.  It 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England,  and 
consists  of  fine,  light-coloured,  quartzose  sands,  partly 
mixed  with  clayey  matter.  It  usually  lies  on  a  layer 
of  Chalk  flint,  of  an  olive-green  colour  externally,  and 
which  probably  represents  the  effect  of  the  waste  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  the  chalk  which  was  carried  away 
in  solution  as  bicarbonate,  through  the  infiltration  of 
rain-water  after  the  deposition  of  the  sands,  the  associated 
silica  having  been  concentrated  and  deposited  in  this 
band.  These  sands  range  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  varying 
from  about  50  feet  thick,  in  parts  of  Kent,  to  4  feet., 
at  East  Horsley,  where  they  disappear,  being  over- 
lapped by  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds.  They  are 
quite  unknown  in  the  Hampshire  basin. 

The  fossils  of  this  subformation  are  entirely  marine, 
and  embrace  about  70  known  species.  Among  these  are 
a  shark  of  the  genus  Lamna,  Pisodua,  and  others ;  a 
Nautilus ;  Gasteropoda,  such  as  Fusua  tvherosus, 
Scalaria  Bowerbankii,  Natica^  Aporrhais,  &c. ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Lamellibranchiata,  such  as  NuGula 
Thanetania,  &c.;  Pholadomya  Koninckii  &c.;  Corbula, 
Cardium,  Oatrea  BMovacma,  &c.  &c. ;  Crustacea, 
Hoploparin,  and  Palceocoryates ;  spines  of  Echini  (rare), 
a  coral,  a  few  Foraminifera,  and  land-plants.     In  the 
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Parle  basin,  so  celebrated  for  its  Eocene  strata,  the 
Sahlea  ds  Braduux  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Thanet 
Sand,  in  which  the  skull  of  a  carnivorous  quadruped 
{Arctoei/on  primceinLe)  was  found. 

More  than  20  speciee  of  shells  found  in  the  English 
Thanet  Sand  are  also  known  in  the  Woolwich  and 
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Group  of  FossiU  from  tlie  Thanet  Sand. 
Reading  bede,  and  in  the  London  Clay,  and  Barton 
and  Brscklesham  beds.  The  Thanet  Sands  are,  indeed, 
so  like  those  of  the  Woolwich  and  Heading  beds, 
that,  but  for  their  position,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  them,  and  they  were  formerly 
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looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading 
series,  which  partly  consists  of  a  few  saltwater  beds, 
interstratified  with  a  preponderance  of  fresh-water 
deposits.  Excepting  that  the  Thanet  Sand  is  alto- 
gether marine,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  con- 
tinued still  to  be  classed  simply  as  one  of  the  minor 
marine  portions  of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  series. 

The  Woohvich  and  Reading  beds,  formerly  called 
the  Plastic  Clay  (Argile  plastique  of  the  Paris  basin), 
overlie  the  Thanet  Sand,  and  rest  directly  on  the  Chalk, 
when,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  London  basin,  and 
in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Thanet  Sand 
is  absent.  They  may  be  broadly  described  as  consisting 
of  many  wedge-shaped  interstratiiications  of  mottled 
clays,  light-grey  sands,  and  pebble-beds,  made  of  chalk 
flints,  which  are  sometimes  loose  and  gravelly,  and 
sometimes  hardened  into  conglomerates.  From  west  to 
east  the  strata  vary  from  15  to  90  feet  thick  in  the 
London  basin.  In  the  Hampshire  basin  they  are  still 
less  developed  (fig.  47),  and  the  whole  consists  of 
mingled  marine,  estuarine,  and  often  of  purely  fresh* 
water  strata,  marking  the  first  obvious  signs  of  the 
influx  of  a  great  river,  formed  by  the  drainage  of  a  con- 
tinent, the  result  of  the  upheaval  above  the  sea  of 
large  areas  of  Chalk  and  other  older  rocks  in  what  is 
now  Britain  and  the  nearest  parts  of  France.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Thanet  Sands  are 
the  result  of  the  same  set  of  conditions,  only  they  were 
deposited  further  from  shore  in  a  comparatively  open  sea. 

More  than  100  species  of  fossils  are  known  in  the 
Woolwich  and  Beading  strata,  including  an  herbivorous 
mammal  of  the  genus  Coryphodon,  allied  to  the  modem 
tapirs  of  South  America,  which  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazons  and  other  great  rivers,  also  the  bones  of  a  bird. 
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turtles,  and  the  scutes  of  a  crocodile ;  seveial  Ssh  of  the 
genua  Zamna  (L.  contortidens,  &c.),  Lepidoateus, 
LepidotUB,  and  MyUobatie ;  marine  Gasteropoda,  gucfa 
as  Csrithvu/m  /ufuilum,  &c. ;  Fusua  latua,  ffydrobia 
Parkinaoniy  Melanopms  brevia,  Ac. ;  Natica,  Neriiina, 
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Qraap  of  FoesiLi  from  the  Woolnich  and  Beading  Beds, 
aod  others.  Lamellibranuhiata,  not  very  numerous  as 
geaeia  and  species,  but  plentiful  as  individuals,  occur 
both  in  the  Bands  and  days,  including  species  of  Area, 
Cardium,  CorbvXa,  Gyprvna  Morriaii,  Cyrena  cordata, 
&c.,  Modiola  eUgana^  Oatrea  eduUna  or  Bellovtuntia, 
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0.  elegcma^  &c. ;  Pectuncuhia,  Paammohia^  &c. ;  Crus- 
tacea (Haploparia  gaw/maroideB)  and  Foiaminifera 
also  occur. 

A  few  land-plants  have  been  found,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  estuarine  strata,  viz.  Dryandroides  Preatr 
vdchh  figs,  laurels  (L,  Hoolceri\  Orevillia  Heeri,  and 
Bobinia  Readdngenaia ;  also  great  numbers  of  fresh- 
water shells  in  true  fresh-water  strata,  such  as  Pcdudma 
lenta^  &c. ;  Pla/norbis  lcevig(Uu8y  &c. ;  and  several  of 
the  genera  Cyrena  (C.  cordcUa,  Sec.)  and  fZnio,  together 
with  the  small  bivalve  Entomostraca,  Gypris  and 
Cyikere. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  estuarine,  and  especially  the 
fresh-water  character  of  so  many  of  the  strata  of  this 
series,  make  the  strongest  impression  on  anyone  engaged 
in  mapping  them. 

The  Oldhaven  beds,  formerly  included  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  in  the  basement  bed  of  the  London  Clay,  lie 
between  the  above-named  strata  and  the  London  Clay, 
and  consist  of  fine  sand  containing  water-worn  pebbles 
of  flint.  They  are  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  but  very 
constant  in  their  occurrence.  With  the  rarest  excep- 
tions the  fossils  are  marine;  and  they  are  numerous, 
consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same  molluscous 
genera  as  those  found  in  the  Eocene  strata  below,  with 
additions,  and  a  proportion  of  the  species  are  also  found 
in  the  overlying  London  Clay.  Their  chief  importance 
in  this  sketch  is,  that  the  sand  with  water-worn  pebbles 
seems  to  indicate  some  oscillation  of  level,  accompanied 
by  stronger  currents,  in  an  estuary  which  carried  flint- 
pebbles  onward,  toward  the  mouth  of  this  old  river. 

The  London  Clay  (fig.  47,  p.  241),  is  a  marine  de- 
posit, in  the  sense  that  the  strata  now  forming  in  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Amazons  is  marine.     It  usually  con- 
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sists  of  brown  and  bluish-grey  clay,  with  occasional 
bands  of  calcareous  concretions  (septaria).  In  the 
London  basin  it  varies  in  thickness  from  50  feet  in  the 
extreme  west,  at  Newbury,  to  480  feet  in  Essex.  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  Alum  Bay,  it  is  only  200  feet  thick 
(fig.  47) ;  in  Whitecliff  Bay,  295  feet ;  and  at  the  west 
extremity  of  that  basin,  in  Dorsetshire,  it  dwindles  away, 
being  barely  distinguishable  except  to  well-accustomed 
eyes.  The  chief  fossiliferous  locality  in  the  Hampshire 
basin  is  at  Bognor  in  Sussex.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
fossils  are  scarce  in  this  formation.  Round  London  they 
occur  at  Uighgate,  and  in  other  places  far  to  the  west. 
The  Isle  of  Sheppey  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fossils, 
being  found  there  chiefly  because  of  the  frequent 
landslips  from  the  clifiy  slopes  that  overlook  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames.  The  plants  have  long  been  celebrated, 
consisting  of  various  Palm-nuts,  Nipadites  Mijpticua^ 
and  N.  umboncUuSj  and  other  fruits ;  Coniferse,  many 
l^^uminoufi  plants,  laurels^  figs,  junipers^  and  plants  of 
the  dtran  tribe,  are  also  common,  all  of  extinct  species. 
Remains  occur  of  birds  allied  to  the  vulture  {Lith- 
omi8  vuUurinua)  and  king-fisher  {HcUcyomis  toliapi" 
cu8\  and  a  small  swimming-bird,  described  by  Owen, 
with  tooth-like  serratures  on  the  bill ;  turtles  and  river 
tortoises  are  numerous  of  the  genera  Chelone  (hrevicepa, 
&c.),  Emya  {Conybeari,  &c.),  Platemys^  and  Trionyx ; 
also  a  crocodile  {CrococUlua  champaoidea)  and  snakes 
{Palceophia  tolia/picua  and  •P.  longua).  Terrestrial 
mammals  also  occur— a  Marsupial  {Diddphia  Col- 
cheateri)y  a  Bat,  and  Hyracotherium  cuniculua ;  also 
Miolophua  planicepa,  Pliolophua  vulpicepa,  and 
Coryphodon  eoccenua,  which  are  tapir-like  animals,  in  a 
distant  way  allied  to  the  tapirs  now  found  on  the 
banks  of  South  American  rivers. 
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Plants,  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammalB  all  tell  of  tbe 
immediate  Deiglibourhood  of  laud,  and  the  marine 
fossils  DOW  to  be  meotioned  seem  in  &ct  to  have  lived 
at  the  mouth  of  a  great  ri^^r. 
PlQ.  49. 
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Nearly  60  genera  of  fiah  have   been   noted   from 
the  London  Clay  alone,  including  species  of  Latrvna 
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and  many  species  of  Bays  (MyliobcUis),  Of  the  Cepha- 
lopoda, Nautilua  {N.  Sowerbyi^  &c.)  is  common,  to- 
gether with  Cephalopods,  Belemnosia  plicata,  Belosepia 
Bepioidea^  and  Beloptera  Leveaquei.  Ammonites  and 
Belemnites,  genera  common  in  the  Cretaceous  strata 
have  disappeared.  Gasteropoda  occur  in  vast  profusion, 
the  most  prominent  genera  being  Fusibs  {F.  regularise 
F.  loBviuaculus^  &c.),  Murex  {Af.  criatatv^,  M,  coro^ 
natvsj  Ac),  Pleurotoma  {P.  Heldx,  P.  Kedii^  &c.), 
Voluta  (F.  nodosa,  &c.),  Pyrula  (P.  Smithii,  &c.) 
Cyprasa  {C.  oviformi8\  and  RosteUaria  (12.  ampla^ 
&c.)«  Lamellibranchiata,  though  common,  are  less 
numerous,  including  among  others  the  genera  Pinna 
(affinia,  &c.),  Pholadomya  {Dixoni,  &c.).  Area,  Avi^ 
cula,  Pecten,  CardAura,  Oyprina,  NucuLa,  &c. 
The  Brachiopoda  are  only  represented  by  Lvngula 
tenuis  and  Terebratuiina  striatula,  and  there  are  a 
few  Polyzoa.  Crustacea  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
especially  crabs  (Brachyura  and  Anomura),  including 
the  genera  Xanthopsis,  Hoploparia,  &c. ;  and  of 
Entomostraca,  Cythere  is  common  of  many  species. 
Among  the  Echinodermata  we  have  HemiasteT  Bower^ 
bankii,  &c. ;  Ooniaster,  Cida'i  is,  Astropecten  Colei,  &c. ; 
Ophiura  WethereLlii,  and  Pentacrvnus,  and  there  are 
also  a  few  Corals.  Many  of  the  fossils  of  the  London 
Clay  are  found  in  other  strata  both  above  and  below  that 
formation,  but  a  larger  proportion  is  common  to  the 
overlying  than  to  the  lower  formations. 

Looked  at  in  a  comprehensive  way,  an  accurate 
observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
assemblage  of  fossils  found  in  the  London  Clay  point  in 
this  direction,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of  these  strata  were 
deposited  in  the  estuary  of  a  great  continental  river 
comparable  to  the  Amazons  and  the  Ganges.   The  Palm- 
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nuts  and  the  host  of  other  plants  help  to  prove  it,  and 
the  remains  of  river  tortoises,  crocodiles,  snakes,  mar- 
supial, and  several  tapir-like  mammals,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction.  The  estuarine  conditions,  b^^ 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
beds,  were  still  going  on  when  the  London  Clay  was 
thrown  down,  with  this  diflference,  that  by  sinking  of 
the  area,  the  estuary  had  become  longer,  wider,  and 
deeper,  but  still  remained  connected  with  a  vast  con- 
tinent, through  which  the  Eocene  river  flowed. 

The  Bagahot  and  Brackleaham  Sands  and  Claya^ 
fig.  47,  succeed  the  London  Clay.  These  are  well.shown 
on  Bagshot  Heath,  and  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  On 
Bagshot  Heath,  they  consist  of  light-brown  and  yellow 
sands,  with  beds  of  clay,  which,  in  a  rude  way,  form  the 
middle  part  of  the  strata,  thus  dividing  them  into  Lower 
and  Upper  Bagshot  sands,  the  whole,  where  thickest, 
being  about  300  feet  thick.  The  sands  are  very  sparingly 
fossiliferous,  but  the  clay,  in  places,  contains  a  few 
species.  In  the  Hampshire  basin,  at  Bracklesham  and 
other  places,  the  lithological  character  of  these  strata  is 
very  inconstant,  but  they  consist  of  the  following  series 
of  strata,  which  are  partly  quite  local : — 

Upper  Bagshot  Sands,  &c. 
Barton  Clay  (quite  local). 
Bracklesham  shells,  sands,  and  clays. 

Lower  Bagshot  Sands  and  Clays,  with  occasional  lenticular  beds 
of  pipe-clay  containing  leaves,  &c. 

These  strata  have  yielded  about  200  species  of  fossils, 
mostly  distinct  from  those  of  the  London  Clay.  Many 
of  the  Grasteropoda  have  a  tropical  aspect,  such  as 
Cyprcea  Bowerbankiij  Murex  mindx,  and  Conua 
diversifarmie.  Gasteropoda,  of  these  and  other  genera, 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  viz.,  Pleurotoma^  Voluta^ 
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NaMcay  AnciUariay  Turritella,  &c.,  &c.  A  large 
Oyster  (0.  picta),  various  Pectensy  a  great  Gardita  {G. 
plcmicosta),  Gcurdium,  Gytherea,  Solen,  Sanguvnolaria, 
&c.,  are  common  in  England  in  the  Bracklesham  series, 
and  a  foraminifer,  Nummiditea  Icevigatus.  In  the 
same  set  of  rocks  there  have  also  been  found  a  serpent 
PalcBopkie  Typh(su8,  20  feet  in  length,  and  P.  pored- 
tu8 ;  a  turtle,  Ghdone  ttngonicepa;  a  crocodile,  Oavialia. 
Dixoni ;  and  a  tapiroid  mammal,  Lophiodon  Tmnvmus ; 
and  fish,  including  Sharks  and  Sword-fish.  The  Bag- 
shot  Sands  form  the  highest  Eocene  beds  of  the  London 
basin.  In  the  Hampshire  basin,  however,  there  are 
many  newer  formations. 

The  Barton  Glay,  on  the  coast  west  of  Lymington 
in  Hampshire,  is  quite  a  local  deposit,  and  both  on 
stratigraphical  and  palsBontological  grounds  is  assumed 
to  be  the  general  equivalent  of  the  clays  that  lie  be* 
tween  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bagshot  Sands.  It  is  espe- 
cially fossiliferous,  containing  a  few  fish,  a  crocodile  ((7. 
Hastingai(B\  and  more  than  200  described  species  of 
marine  shells.  These  have  in  general  a  tropical  cha- 
racter, as  if  in  the  course  of  time  the  climate  of  our 
area  had  become  warmer,  due  possibly  to  astronomical 
causes,  which  I  need  not  here  stay  to  describe.  Among 
them  are  large  Nummudites,  various  large  and  small 
Volutaa  ( V.  athleta^  V.  amhigvu,  F.  liuctatrixy  Ac.) ; 
Murex  minaxy  RoateUaria  aTnpla,  and  others ;  Buccir- 
num,  Triton^  Turritellay  Natica,  and  many  more. 
Numerous  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs  also  occur,  in- 
cluding Oysters  (0.  JlabeUula,  &c.) ;  Chama  squomiosa, 
Pectunculus  deletus^  &c. ;  Area  duplicatay  Ac. ;  Car- 
ddum  porulosurriy  &c. ;  Gardita,  Panopcea,  Gytherea, 
Corbulay  &c ,  &c.  Near  Poole  Harbour  land-plants 
occur  in  these  strata  in  lenticular  beds  of  pipe-clay. 
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such  as  Oaka^  Yews^  Cypress^  SpmdU-trees^  Dryanvd/ra^ 
LaureUy  Limes,  Figs,  Sennas,  &c.,  &c.,  but  all  of 
extinct  species.  In  this  assemblage  of  plants  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  and  though 
modem  crocodilia  have  no  special  objection  to  salt- 
water in  the  mouths  of  the  Granges,  yet  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  pursuing  their  game  into  the  open  ocean, 
and  we  may  therefore  more  than  suspect,  that  even  this 
part  of  the  Eocene  series  was  deposited  within  the 
ocean  mouth  of  a  great  river  such  as  the  Amazons. 

The  Bagshot  series,  including  all  the  strata  men- 
tioned above,  form  the  highest  part  of  the  Eocene 
strata,  which  exclusively  contain  marine  mollusca. 

We  now  come  to  the  undoubtedly  Upper  Fresh- 
water and  Estuarine  deposits. 

The  Headon  HiU  Sands  (fig.  47),  including  the 
clays  of  Hord/well  Cliffs,  come  next  in  succession.  These 
form  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  fluvio-marine  deposits, 
which  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  none  of  these 
strata  are  found  within  the  area  of  the  London  basin. 
Some  of  the  marine  shells  of  Hordwell  are  common  to 
the  Barton  beds.  Its  marine  strata  contain  sharks' 
teeth,  Murex,  Buccinum,  AndUariay  Volwta,  Margin-- 
ella,  &c..  Oysters,  Pectens,  Corbula,  Balanus,  &c,, 
Fusvs  pon^ectus,  Olwa  Branderi,  and  Nummulites 
Icevigata.  The  brackish-water  strata  have  yielded  Ceri- 
thium  Tnutabile,  G.  cinctum,  Potamomya  plana,  Ac, 
and  the  fresh- water  rocks  contain  Paludina  lenta,  Pla- 
Thorhis  euomphalus,  Limncea  caudata,  Cydas,  several 
species  of  Cyrena,  Unio  Solandnri,  Mdania,  &c.,  be- 
sides land-shells  of  the  genus  Helix,  and  of  vegetable 
remains,  two  species  of  Carpolithes  (a  conifer),  and 
Chara  Wrigktii,     In  the  Hordwell  Cliffs  and  elsewhere, 
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numerous  reptiles  have  also  been  found,  including  two 
serpents  PaUxryx  depressTiSj  and  P.  rhombifery  TurtUa, 
and  seven  species  of  Trionyx ;  CrooodUua  UMapicuSy 
and  Alligator  Hamtonienaia,  Among  the  mammals  of 
the  same  beds  have  been  found  PalcBotherium  cmnedena^ 
a  three-toed  animal  somewhat  like  a  tapir ;  AriopUh- 
therium  commune,  having  affinities  both  with  pigs  and 
ruminants ;  Choeropotamua  Cuvieri,  somewhat  like  the 
river-hog ;  Dichodon  cuapidatua  and  Microchoerua  eri- 
naceua ;  also  a  bird,  Macromia  tanawpua. 

The  Oabome  Beda  (fig.  47)  succeed  the  Headon 
series,  and  are  well  seen  on  the  coast  near  Osborne,  and 
at  Nettlestone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Di£ferent  sections 
vary  in  lithological  character,  but  they  may  be  gene- 
rally described  as  consisting  of  sands  and  clays,  from 
60  to  80  feet  thick,  containing  fresh-water  shells,  such 
as  Cyrena  obovata,  Achatina  coatellata,  LiTnncea  ton- 
ffiaccUa,  Melcmia  coatata  and  eoccavata,  Mela/ruypaia 
brevis,  Paludi/na  lenta  in  great  numbers,  first  known^ 
in  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series,  and  P.  globidoidea, 
Planorbia  euomphalua,  and  five  others,  and  a  Unio. 
Entomostraca  (Crustacea)  also  occur,  viz.,  Candona 
Forbeaii,  Cytheridea  MuUerii,  and  Cythereia  uniaul- 
eata,  with  fresh-water  plants  Chara  Lyellii  and  C. 
rnedicagiUma.  A  land-shell.  Helix  occluaa,  and  a 
Cerithiuvi  are  also  found,  the  latter  of  which  may  have 
lived  in  brackish  water,  but  the  general  assemblage  is 
entirely  fluviatile. 

The  Bembridge  Beda  (fig.  47)  overlie  the  Osborne 
series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  '  spread  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  island  which  is  occupied 
by  Tertiary  deposits.'  They  are  fluvio-marine,  and 
consist  at  the  base  of  soft  cream-coloured  fresh-water 
limestone,  sometimes  20  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  an  Oys- 
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ter  band,  which  is  succeeded  by  about  40  feet  of  marls. 
The  limestone  is  a  remarkable  stratum,  containing 
numerous  nuclei  of  Chara,  fresh  water  shells,  viz.  JWm- 
nfza  longiscata,  Pcdudma  globuloidea,  Planorbia,  Me- 
Icmiaj  and  of  land-shells,  five  species  of  Helix,  Buli- 
7au8  dlipticus.  Pupa  perdentatay  and  Cyclotua  cine- 
tu8.  Above  this  bed  is  a  characteristic  oyster-band 
with  Oatrea  Vectenaia,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  marls  in 
di£ferent  bands  highly  charged  with  PcUudina  lenta, 
Lvrnm^cea  longiacata,  BtUi/mua,  Melania^  Unio^  Cyrena 
aemistriata,  G.  ohovatdy  and  other  firesh  and  brackish 
.  water  shells.  In  the  Bembridge  beds  there  has  abo 
been  found  the  Anaplotheroid  manmial  Dichobune  cer~ 
tdnum,  and  five  species  of  Pcdceotheriwm^  viz.  P.  crow- 
au7a,  curium,  magnum  (fig.  51 ),  Tnedium,  and  mhiua  ; 
the  nearest  living  analogues  of  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  tapirs  of  the  South  American  rivers. 

The  Hempatead  Beda  form  the  uppermost  portion 
of  the  British  Eocene  strata.  The  Bembridge  beds  be- 
low pass  gradually  into  them,  and  the  fossils  throughout 
the  lower  part  of  the  Hempstead  series  are  in  great 
measure  identical  with  those  of  the  Bembridge  marls, 
containing  Paludvna  lenta  in  profusion,  Planorbia  oh- 
tuaua,  Lvmnoea,  Cyrena  aemiatriata,  Unio,  Melamia, 
&c.,  and  at  the  very  top  is  a  marine  band  containing 
Corbula  piaum,  and  Oyatera.  The  mammalia  Hyraco- 
therium  lepori/num  and  Hyopotamua  bovi/nua  and  H. 
Vectianus  (Suidse)  occur  in  these  strata.  These 
Hempstead  beds  were  first  clearly  described  by  Edward 
Forbes,  who  considered  them  to  be  of  Upper  Eocene 
age.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  following  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly,  because  of  certain  land  plants,  considered  these 
uppermost  strata  to  be  Lower  Miocene.  Plants  afford 
a  more  uncertain  test  of  geological  age  than  moUusca, 
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and  in  the  genera  of  plants  alone,  it  would  be  as  allow- 
able to  refer  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  the  Miocene  age,  as  it  is  to  refer  the  Hempstead 
beds  to  that  epoch.  The  genera  of  mammalia,  also  of 
the  Hempstead  strata,  are  truly  Eocene,  for  Hyopotamus 
is  found  in  the  Headon  series,  and  Hyracotherium  in 
the  London  Clay.  The  Hempstead  beds,  in  fact,  merge 
gradually  into  those  below,  and  the  uppermost  stratum 
of  all  is  marine,  containing  Corbula  piaum,  which  is 
a  well-known  Eocene  species,  found  in  various  sub- 
formations  as  low  as,  and  including,  the  Barton  Clay. 
The  series  maybe  said  to  be  unfinished,  and  seems  quite 
naturally  to  belong  to  the  Eocene  epoch.  In  old  times, 
what  kind  of  strata,  if  any,  may  have  lain  above  the 
Corbula  bed,  no  one  knows. 

In  Hampshire,  the  same  general  series  of  fluvio-marine 
strata  occurs,  wit^  variations  in  lithological  character, 
but  only  as  high  as  the  Bembridge  beds,  the  Hempstead 
strata  having  been  removed  by  denudation. 

If  we  now  review  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  English  Eocene  strata,  we  find  that  in 
their  lower  and  upper  divisions  they  are  decidedly  of 
fresh-water  and  estuarine  character,  the  fresh-water 
beds  having  been  laid  down  in  the  broad  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  so  near  the  sea,  that  the  area  was  liable  by 
slight  oscillations  of  level  to  intermittent  influxes  of  the 
salt  water,  which  produced  minor  marine  interstratifi- 
cations  both  in  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  beds  below, 
and  in  the  upper  strata,  from  the  Headon  to  the  Hemp- 
stead beds  inclusive.  But  this  is  not  all.  Though, 
technically,  the  London  Clay  and  the  Bracklesham 
Barton  and  Bagshot  beds  are  marine,  as  far  as  sea-  . 
shells  are  concerned,  yet  no  one  is  likely  to  believe  that 
these  shell-fish  lived  and  died  in  an  open  ocean.     On  the 
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contrary,  taken  as  a  vhole,  all  of  the  British  Eocene 
formations  may,  in  the  widest  sense,  be  spoken  of  as  es- 
tuarine,  for  even  the  London  Clay  was  evidently  depo- 
sited in  the  broad  mouth  of  a  river  like  the  Amazons 
or  the  Ganges ;  and  nearly  all  the  strata  more  or  less 
contain  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  in  the 
bones  of  terrestrial  and  river  mammalia,  crocodiles,  and 
gavials,  serpents,  birds,  and  numerous  land  plants. 
Pine  cones,  pods  of  acacia,  fruits  (NipouUtea  eUipticua)^ 
figs  and  laurels,  lie  thick  in  the  London  Clay  of  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  and  remind  the  beholder  of  the  Nipa  fruti- 
ccmSj  a  palm-nut  that  floats  in  the  arms  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges. 

The  same  kind  of  story  is  told  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  the  beds  of  lignite  found  in  the  Bagshot  and  Brack- 
lesham  beds  of  Alum  Bay.  There,  where  the  strata 
stand  nearly  vertically,  it  sometimes  happens  that  each 
stratum  can  be  accurately  examined,  and  when  last  I  did 
so,  I  observed  under  each  bed  of  lignite  a  clay  with 
rootlets  in  it,  playing  the  same  part  to  the  Eocene 
lignites  that  the  underclays  do  to  the  beds  of  coal  of 
the  Coal-measures,  thus  telling  of  marshes  in  the  broad 
flats  of  the  Eocene  Delta,  where  vegetation  growing  and 
decaying  formed  beds  of  peat,  that  subsequently, 
buried  under  newer  strata,  became  converted  into 
lignite. 

Strata  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
England  occur  in  France,  in  what  is  called  the  Paris 
basin,  and  in  Belgium.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  with 
part  of  these  estuarine  strata,  there  may  have  been  a 
direct  connaction  with  those  of  England,  but  whether  or 
not,  as  yet  I  know  of  no  data  that  tend  to  show  from 
what  direction  this  continental  Eocene  river  flowed,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  were  the  general  shape  and  bearings 
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of  this  vast  Eocene  continent.     Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  sure,  that  somewhat  altered  in  form  and  somewhat 
lowered  by  waste,  the  old  Silurian  lands  of  Wales,  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  Scottish  mountains  formed 
part  of  the  Continent  that  gave  birth  to  the  Eocene 
river.     The  Eocene  formations  of  the  London  basin 
all  thin  away  as  we  pass  from  east  to  west,  and  it 
8«^ms  as  if  originally  there  had  been  a  landward  edge 
to  the  estuary  in  that  direction,  and  possibly,  but  quite 
uncertainly,  the  river  may  have  flowed  through  wide 
lands  that  stretched  fJEir  to  the  west  and  north-west,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  have  flowed  through  broad  tracts 
of  what  is  now  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.   However 
that  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tributary  streams 
poured  into  it  from  the  west  and  north-west,  for  to  my 
mind  it  is  certain,  that  beyond  the  original  edge  of 
these  Eocene  formations,  the  Chalk  spread  far  to  the 
west,  till  it  abutted  on  and  probably  rose  high  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  passing  westward 
on  the  south  through  the  area  of  the  present  Bristol 
Channel,  and  on  the  north,  across  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  the  Chalk 
of  England  formed  a  broad  undulating  plain,  united  to 
the  Chalk  of  Antrim  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  what 
is  now  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  which  then  formed 
part  of  the  mainland,  long  before  those  volcanic  erup- 
tions took  place  that  overspread  the  Chalk  of  Antrim 
with   sheets   of  basalt,  and  gave  rise  to  the  present 
mountain  scenery  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.     If  so,  these 
upraised  Cretaceous  strata  must  have  spread  westward 
into  areas  now  covered  by  the  Atlantic,  but  of  its  actual 
extent  nothing  is  certainly  known. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  state  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  Britain 
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during  the  Eocene  epoch,  when  our  land  formed  part  of 
a  continent  differing  in  many  great  details  from  modem 
Europe,  which,  in  its  physical  geography,  underwent 
most  important  modifications,  both  before  and  during 
the  deposition  of  the  Miocene  strata.  Other  great 
local  changes  afterwards  brought  the  Miocene  epoch  to 
a  close.  I  use  such  terms  as  these  for  want  of  better, 
for  since  the  beginning  of  geological  time,  no  epoch  had 
either  a  definite  beginning  or  a  definite  end,  and,  in  a 
world-wide  scale,  the  various  epochs  merged  into  each 
other  like  the  colours  in  a  rainbow,  or  the  so-called 
epochs  of  the  history  of  nations,  which  have  only  a  local 
significance,  when  they  are  taken  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  whole  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MI00EI9B  EPOCH. 

The  Miocene  Strata  in  England  play  a  very  unim* 
portant  part,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  excepting  that 
the  remains  of  many  land  plants  which  they  contain 
give  a  high  interest  to  these  deposits  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  climate  of  the  time. 

These  strata  lie  not  fax  from  the  mass  of  granite 
that  forms  the  high  ground  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  the 
highest  point  of  which,  called  Yes  Tor,  is  about  2,050 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
land  there  is  a  plain,  of  a  kind  of  pear-shaped  form, 
stretching,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  be- 
tween the  neighbourhood  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  AUer 
Mills,  near  Newton  Abbot.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  its 
greatest  width  from  Blackpool  to  Knighton,  two  miles 
south-west  of  Chudleigh.* 

*  For  these  and  some  other  details  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Horace 
B.  Woodward,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  lately  re-mapped  the 
BoTey  Tracey  district,  and  aJso  to  the  joint  work  of  Mr«  William 
PengeUy  F.R.S.  and  the  well  known  botanist,  Professor  Oswald 
Heer  of  Zurich,  whose  masterly  description  of  the  plants  of  the  BoTey 
beds  threw  the  first  clear  light  on  the  geological  age  of  the  strata 
See  Woodward's  'Geology  of  England  and  Wales,'  and  <  On  the 
Lignite  Fonnation  of  Bovey  Tracey,'  by  Messrs  Pengelly  and  Heer, 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1862.  The  expense  of  the  production 
and  republication  of  this  work  was  defrayed  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  who  thereby  conferred  a  boon  on  all  students  of 
Tertiary  Geology. 
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The  surface  of  the  plain,  according  to  Mr.  Pengelly, 
consists  of  sandy  clay,  which  contains  a  large  number  of 
angular  and  subangular  stones  lying  unconfonnably  on 
the  Miocene  strata,  which  consist  of  numerous  beds  of 
sand,  clay,  and,  in  the  northern  part,  of  lignite.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Horace  Woodward,  the  total  thickness  of 
these  strata  may  be  from  200  to  300  feet.  The  whole 
of  these  Miocene  beds  give  the  impression  that  they 
were  originally  deposited  in  a  lake  hollow,  the  sands 
and  clays  having  been  derived  from  the  waste  of  the 
neighbouring  Greensand  and  the  granite  of  Dartmoor, 
while  the  vegetable  matter  that  now  forms  the  lignites 
consisted  of  stems  and  leaves  of  trees,  fruits,  ferns, 
&c.,  which  were  drifted  by  the  streams  of  the  time  into 
the  lake,  where  they  got  water-logged  and  sank,  to  be 
biiried  in  the  gradually  accumulating  strata. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  area,  where  the  Bovey 
coal  (lignite)  occurs,  near  Bovey  Tracey,  the  beds,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pengelly,  dip  at  an  angle  of  12^**,  about 
I  b^  south  of  west,  while  according  to  Mr.  Woodward,  fur- 
ther south  they  dip  much  in  the  same  direction  about  5^. 
The  lignite  division  of  the  strata  is  separated  from  the 
more  southern  clayey  part  of  the  area  by  a  fault,  pro- 
bably of  about  100  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly and  Mr.  Woodward,  the  strata  south  and  east  of 
the  fault  belong  to  an  upper  part  of  the  series,  which 
originally  spread  over  that  part  of  the  strata  in  which 
the  beds  of  lignite  are  found,  having  since  been  removed 
by  denudation. 

When  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  fault,  and  also  of 
the  inclination  of  the  strata,  it  is  evident  that  the 
formation  as  originally  deposited,  must  have  spread 
beyond  its  present  limits  in  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  that  the  old  lake  probably  washed 
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the  base  of  the  granite  hills  of  Dartmoor  on  one  side, 
and  the  slopes  of  Greensand  on  the  other.  Of  this 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  fine  clays,  often 
light-coloured,  which  form  so  much  of  the  series,  were 
derived  fix)m  the  disintegration  of  the  felspar  of  the 
granite  of  Dartmoor,  and  the  sands,  where  pure,  were 
probably  partly  made  from  the  quartz  of  that  granite, 
and  partly  from  the  waste  of  the  neighbouring  Upper 
Greensand  hills,  then  no  doubt  more  extensive  and 
higher  than  now. 

The  climate  of  the  period  is  unmistakably  indi- 
cated by  the  plants,  of  which  fifty  species  have  been 
described  by  Heer,  from  these  Lower  Miocene  beds. 
Some  of  these  are  ferns,  including  Lastrcea  stiriaca,  and 
i.  BuTihuriij  Pecopteria  lignituTn  and  P.  Hookeri,  and 
of  the  Order  Coniferse  we  have  the  branches,  fruits,  and 
seeds  of  the  lofty  Sequoia  Couttsice^  a  genus  that 
abounded  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  probably  formed 
the  most  common  tree  in  the  woods  that  surrounded 
this  lake.  The  nearest  living  analogue  of  this  tree  is 
the  Sequoia  giganUa  of  California,  the  Wellingtonia 
of  our  parks  and  gardens.  Various  grasses  have  been 
found,  and  fragments  of  a  Palm-tree,  PcdTaadtes  Dae- 
monorops^  probably  resembling  the  living  Rotang- 
palm,  and  leaves  of  Oaks,  Quercus  LyeUiiy  of  which, 
says  Heer,  ^  similar  species  are  still  living  in  Mexico.' 
Three  species  of  Figs  and  two  of  Grapes  have  been  de- 
scribed, together  with  Laurels,  Cinnamons,  Birches, 
Willows,  Waterlilies,  &c.,  all  of  extinct  species  accord- 
ing to  Heer,  and  eleven  of  which  are  common  to  the 
Miocene  flora  of  Switzerland,  both  '  manifesting  a  sub- 
tropical climate.' 

*  If,'  says  Professor  Heer,  *  from  the  relics  of  the 
Bovey  plants,  we  attempt  to  represent  the  vegetation  of 
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Bovey  as  it  existed  in  the  Tertiary  period,  we  shall  have 
to  sketch  it  somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — The 
woods  which  covered  the  slopes  which  surromided  the 
beds  of  lignite^  consisted  mainly  of  a  huge  coniferous 
tree  {Sequoia  Gouttsice),  whose  figure  resembled  in  all 
probability  its  highly  admired  cousin,  the  Sequoia 
( WeUingtonia)  gigamiea  of  California.  It  had  just  the 
same  graceful  slender  form  in  its  vernal  shoots,  thickly 
studded  with  leaflets ;  and  the  similarity  continued  in 
the  older  shoots  and  branches,  which  were  clothed  with 
scales.  But  it  presented  a  distinct  character  in  its 
shorter  leaves,  which  were  even  more  closely  appressed 
to  the  shoots,  and  in  its  smaller  cones.  The  leafy  trees 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the  cinnamons  {Ci/nnor 
momum  lajiceolatum  and  C.  Sch&wtchzeri)  and  an  ever- 
green oak  {Quercua  Lyelii)  like  those  which  now  are 
seen  in  Mexico.  The  species  of  evergreen  figs  were 
rarer,  as  were  also  those  of  Anona  and  Oa/rdenia. 
The  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  were  evidently  festooned 
with  vines,  beside  which  the  prickly  Botang-palm 
{Palmadtea  Dcemonoropa)  twined  its  snake-like  form. 
In  the  shade  of  the  forest  throve  numerous  ferns,  one 
species  of  which,  Pecopteria  lignitum,  seems  to  have 
formed  trees  of  imposing  grandeur ;  besides  which  there 
were  masses  of  underwood  belonging  to  various  species  of 
the  genus  Nysaa^  which  is  at  present  confined  to  North 
America.  On  the  surface  of  the  lake,  in  which  were 
formed  the  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  that  lie  between 
the  lignite  beds,  were  expanded  the  leaves  of  those 
water-lilies,  the  ornate  seeds  of  which  are  preserved  for 
our  examination.' 

A  description  so  vivid  needs  nocomment,  andof  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  this  fragment  of  a  flora  only 
represents  a  small  part  of  that  of  a  vast  continent,  to 
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which  the  British  Islands  were  united,  and  which, 
embracing  Iceland,  spread  far  to  the  north  and  west  into 
the  area  of  what  is  now  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south 
was  united  to  Africa,  when  as  yet  the  Mediterranean  had 
no  existence. 

In  those  days  our  British  mountain  lands  formed  of 
p^^lscozoic  rocks  were  mountainous  then  as  they  are  now, 
but  higher  ;  and  elsewhere,  especially  after  the  close  of 
the  formation  of  the  Eocene  strata,  the  Alps,  the  Car- 
pathians, and  the  Pyrenees,  first  rose  into  prominence  as 
mountain  chains,  at  the  foot  of  which  in  Switzerland 
were  great  lakes,  from  the  collective  strata  of  which 
Professor  Heer  has  numbered  900  species  of  plants  and 
nearly  as  many  insects,  all  such  as  must  have  lived  in  a 
subtropical  climate,  probably  warmer  than  that  of  our 
Devonshire  area,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fossilised 
remains  of  date-palms. 

When,  however,  we  travel  northward  from  Bovey 
Tracey,  the  case  is  different,  and  to  make  this  plain,  I 
must  lead  you  for  a  moment  through  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  far  beyond,  amoug  the  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

In  Antrim,  the  island  of  Mull,  and  on  the  mainland 
opposite,  and  in  Staffa,  Rum,  Eigg,  Canna,  and  Skye, 
the  Miocene  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  the  lava»flows  and 
ashes  of  great  terrestrial  volcanoes.  These,  as  they 
accumulated,  overflowed  and  filled  up  the  undulating 
valleys  of  chalk  in  Antrim,  of  Oolite  and  of  Silurian 
gneiss  in  what  is  now  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  eruptions,  lakes  were  sometimes  formed, 
and  terrestrial  soils  accumulated  on  the  sides  of  vol- 
canoes, some  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Judd,  grew  by 
accretion  of  volcanic  matter  till  they  rivalled  Etna  in 
height,  and  seemed  as  if  they  might  last  for  ever,  but 
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being  diminished  by  central  subsidence  and  long-con- 
tinued sub-aerial  waste,  the  mountain  of  Beinn  More  in 
Mull  is  now  only  3,172  feet  in  height. 

No  shells  of  any  kind  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
Bovey  beds,  nor  have  any  been  seen  in  the  Hebrides,  but 
in  Mull,  at  the  headland  of  Ardtun,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
discovered  in  1851  three  thin  leaf-bearing  beds  of 
shale,  intercalated  among  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  and 
tufas  or  volcanic  ashes.  These  vegetable  reniains  con- 
sist of  a  conifer.  Sequoia  Langsdorfii^  together  with 
Gorylus  Mac  Quarriij  a  plane  tree,  Platanus  aceroidea^ 
and  a  fern,  Filidtea  hebridica^  as  yet  only  foimd  in  Mull. 
These,  and  I  believe  also  the  Flora  of  Antrim,  are  partly 
considered  to  belong  to  a  more  northern  type  of  vegeta- 
tion than  the  plants  of  Bovey  Tracey,  and  two  of  the 
species,  the  CoryU/ua  and  Platanus^  are  also  found  in 
Iceland. 

Associated  with  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Skye  and 
the  Faroe  Islands,  similar  phenomena  occur,  with  an 
analogous  but  still  more  northern  flora^  and  the  early 
volcanic  eruptions  of  Iceland  date  back  to  the  Miocene 
period.  There,  in  beds  of  lignite  called  Surturbrand, 
are  found  the  remains  of  Pines,  Poplars,  Elms,  Plane- 
trees,  Maples,  Oaks,  Tulip-trees,  and  Vines,  in  latitudes 
where  nothing  larger  than  dwarf-birches  now  grows. 
Only  two  of  the  Iceland  species^  as  stated  above,  occur  in 
Britain,  and  even  the  genera  are  distinct  from  those  of 
Bovey,  with  the  exception  of  Sequoia  and  an  Oak.  In 
Spitzbergen  a  similar  flora  of  Miocene  age  occurs,  and 
also  in  Ghreenland,  far  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that,  within  the  broad  area 
of  the  Bntish  Islands,  no  mammalian  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  Miocene  strata,  for  surely  a  land  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  trees,  grasses,  and  other  plants  could 
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not  have  been  destitute  of  animal  life  of  many  kinds, 
both  in  the  waters  and  on  the  lands.  But  on  reflec- 
tion it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  remains  are 
absent.  In  the  first  place  there  are  no  great  river 
deposits  of  Miocene  age  remaining  in  Britain,  in  which 
such  kinds  of  organic  remains  might  lie  buried,  and  the 
only  lacustrine  strata  preserved  lie  in  a  small  area  of 
a  few  miles  in  length  at  Bovey  Tracey.  Neither  is  it 
likely  that  bones  of  mammalia  should  be  found  in  the 
thin  local  soils,  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  that  were 
formed  during  the  intervals  of  eruptions  on  the  sides 
of  lofty  volcanoes.  If,  as  I  believe,  a  populous 
mammalian  faima  lived  and  died  aud  left  their  bones 
on  the  land  of  that  old  area,  these  bones  decayed, 
unburied  in  sediments,  and  helped  to  nourish  the 
luxuriant  vegetation.  But  on  the  adjacent  land,  of 
what  is  now  the  Continent  of  Europe,  there  is  no  lack 
of  mammalian  and  other  bones  to  tell  us  what  may 
have  been  the  kinds  of  animals  that  inhabited  our 
now  insular  area,  for  in  the  shallow  near-shore  deposits 
of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine,  we  find  the  Dinothei'inm^ 
the  elephantine  Mastodon^  Bhvnoceros^  Hippopotamus^ 
Dicfiobune^  and  Deer,  and  in  the  fresh-water  Miocene 
strata  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Bingen  and 
Basle,  a  similar  assemblage  occurs. 

In  Switzerland,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura, 
besides  fresh-water  shells  and  spiders,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  insects  of  familiar  genera,  we  find  ScUamanderSj 
Frogs  and  Toads,  Lizards,  Crocodiles,  Serpents, 
Tortoises,  and  Birds.  Of  the  mammalia  in  the  Swiss 
strata,  thirty-eight  genera  and  fifty-nine  species  are 
named  by  Heer,  which  approach  more  closely  to  the 
Eocene  faima  than  to  that  of  the  present  day.  Of  these, 
twenty-nine  are  extinct,  and   of  the   remainder   only 
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Deer^  Wild  boar^  and  Squirrele  still  occur  in  Switzer- 
land. Of  the  others,  the  Lagomys,  a  hare-like  rodent, 
inhabits  the  temperate  zone  in  Asia  and  North  America, 
while  five  are  denizens  of  warm  and  torrid  zones,  viz. 
the  Gribbons  in  India,  the  Opossums  in  South  America, 
the  Rhinoceros  and  Musk-deer  in  India  and  Africa,  and 
the  Tapirs  in  India  and  South  America.  We  may, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  climate  was  warm.  Some  of 
the  details  of  this  very  interesting  fauna  are  as 
follows : — 

In  the  Miocene  rocks  of  Switzerland  there  is  found 
an  Opossum,  Didelphys  BlainviUei,  Palceotheriv/m 
Schinzii,  a  Tapir  T.  Hdveticua^  and  Listriodan 
eplcTidens,  closely  allied  to  the  Tapirs.  Also  two 
species  of  Mastodon,  M,  tapiroides  and  M»  turicen- 
sis,  nearly  allied  to  Elephants,  and  Dvnotherium 
giganteum,  somewhat  allied  to  the  Mastodon.  Five 
species  of  Rhinoceros  are  known  besides  Anchithe-- 
Hum  Aurdianensey  a  mammal  of  equine  affinities, 
and  Hipparion  gracile,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
three-toed  horse,  having  on  each  side  of  the  middle  hoof 
two  smaller  toes  which  did  not  touch  the  ground.  Six 
^eneras  and  eleven  species  of  swine-like  animals  are 
known,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  existing  genus  8us, 
while  the  others  are  of  extinct  genera,  but  some  of  them 
closely  allied  to  those  still  living.  Of  ruminant  animals 
we  find  the  Chalicotheriura  antiquum^  allied  to  the 
Eocene  Anoplotheria,  and  as  large  as  the  Indian  Rhino- 
ceros, together  with  two  species  of  ruminants,  smaller 
than  a  rabbit,  Microtherium  Renggeri,  and  M.  Cartieri. 
Besides  these  there  are  found  fossil,  two  species  of 
Musk-deer,  Moschus  Aurdianensis,  and  Jf.  aquaticus, 
and  Darcatherium  Naui,  somewhat  allied,  but  diflfering 
in  having  seven  molar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  while  the 
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Musk-deer  has  only  six.     Of  true  Deer  there  are  seven 
species. 

Of  Rodentia,  there  are  Squirrels,  Hares,  Chinchillas, 
and  Beavers,  and  the  hare-like  rodents  Lagomya  cenvn- 
gensia  and  L.  Meyeri.  Six  species  of  Camivora  have 
been  found  of  the  genera  Hycenodon,  Amphicyon^ 
Potamotherium^  Trochictia,  and  OcUecynua,  The 
second  of  these  is  related  to  the  Dog,  the  third  to  the 
Otter,  the  fourth  to  the  Weasel  and  Badger,  and  the 
last  unites  some  of  the  characters  of  the  Dog  and  the 
Civet  cat. 

In  the  Swiss  Miocene  series  the  upper  jaw  of  an 
Ape  was  found  in  the  lignite  of  Elgg,  and  named 
Hylobates  antiquua^  by  Lartet.  It  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Indian  Gribbon.  Besides  this,  two  other 
Apes  are  known  in  ground  not  far  off,  at  Sausan  and  on 
the  Swabian  Alp.  They  have  been  named  Dryapiikecua 
Fontani,  and  Sermwpithecua  pentalicua^  the  former  of 
which  equalled  the  Orang  and  the  Chimpanzee  in 
stature,  and  appears  to  have  come  near  the  Gibbons, 
while  the  latter  belonged  to  the  group  of  long-tailed 
Indian  monkeys.^ 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  species  described  as 
occurring  in  the  Miocene  rocks  of  Switzerland,  repre- 
sent more  than  a  fragment  of  a  much  larger  fauna 
that  inhabited  that  and  other  regions  of  the  old 
continent,  of  which  our  own  area  then  formed  part, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  with  a  teem- 
ing fauna  in  the  lands  to  the  east  and  south,  a 
portion  of  it,  now  changed  into  the  British  Islands, 

*  This  epitome  of  the  Miocene  fauna  is  condensed  from  <  The 
Primaeval  World  of  Switzerland,'  by  Professor  Heer,  of  the  University 
of  Zurich,  edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  a  most  interest- 
ing book  and  worthily  translated. 
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should  have  been  destitute  of  all  mammalian  life,  for  it 
seems  more  than  absurd  to  suppose,  that  none  of  these 
animals  should  have  found  their  way  into  our  area, 
while  they  swarmed  in  regions  so  near  as  Switzerland, 
France,  and  the  Rhine,  where,  however,  at  that  time  no 
Rhine  existed.  On  the  contrary,  I,  for  one,  take  it  for 
granted  that  some  of  them  must  have  inhabited  the 
southern  ground  of  our  British  area,  where  the  old  lake 
of  Bovey  Tracey  lay  in  a  latitude  not  two  degrees  further 
north  than  that  old  lake  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
which  in  those  days,  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  stretched  all  the  way 
from  Basle  to  Mayence  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bin- 
gen.  The  banks  of  that  lake  were  inhabited  by  the  same 
mammalia  that  inhabits  the  adjoining  area  of  the  great 
Miocene  Swiss  lakes,  and  we  may  readily  believe  that, 
in  the  physiography  of  the  south  British  area,  there 
was  nothing  inimical  to  the  thriving  of  such  species, 
for  its  climate  was  then  warm,  and  its  great  plains, 
tablelands,  valleys,  and  mountains,  were  doubtless 
clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation.  This,  however,  we  may 
assume,  that,  just  as  we  pass  northward,  the  vegetation 
of  the  day  assumed  a  more  northern  type,  so  in  the 
mountain  land  of  that  older  Scotland,  and  on  its  west- 
em  flanks,  where  lofty  volcanoes  were  growing,  the  fauna 
would  get  mingled  with  northern  forms,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  lost  to  us  even  in  a  fossil  state,  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  British  area  having  been  of  a  kind, 
that  no  bi'oad  and  thick  sediments  were  deposited  in 
which  the  bones  of  mammals  could  be  preserved. 

It  is,  however,  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  part  of  this  mammalian  life  preserved 
in  a  curiously  mingled  fauna,  the  remains  of  which  lie 
buried  at  the  base  of  various  members  of  the  Crag.     I 
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have,  therefore,  gone  into  the  subject  of  the  Miocene 
fauna  of  the  Continent  in  a  way  that  at  first  sight  may 
seem  out  of  place  in  this  book,  but  which  in  reality  is 
not  so,  for  it  throws  a  reflected  light  on  the  assemblage 
of  animals  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  partly 
inhabited  our  area  during  the  same  epoch. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

FLIOCENE   STRATA. 

The  Pliocene  Strata,  or  Newer  Tertiary  beds,  form  the 
succeeding  division  of  the  Tertiary  series,  and  in  Eng- 
land are  represented  by  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
Crag  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Resting,  as  these  strata 
generally  do,  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  London  Clay,  or 
more  rarely,  on  the  Chalk,  their  lower  boundary  is  suf- 
ficiently clear ;  but  the  same  is  not  the  case  with  the 
upper  limit  of  the  Crag  series,  about  which  diversities 
of  opinion  exist,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  absolutely  indefinable,  there  being  a  kind  of 
passage  from  the  uppermost  beds  of  Crag  into  over- 
lying strata  partly  of  drifts  and  glacial  detritus.  The 
whole  series  of  Crags  and  disputed  Crags  is,  indeed, 
probably  not  more  than  from  120  to  150  feet  thick, 
and  they  make  no  decided  mark  on  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  though  important  in  other  points 
of  view.  After  much  consideration  I  incline,  for  the 
present,  to  restrict  the  term  Crag  to  the  following 
subdivisions : — 

Norwich  Crag :  fluyio-marlne. 
Bed  Crag. 
Ck)ralline  Crag. 


EedCrag._        "Ig^olk. 


The  Coralline  or  White  Crag  lies  on  the  London 
Clay  in  Suffolk,  and  consists  of  a  few  patches  found  in 
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an  area  of  about  20  miles  in  length,  between  the  River 
Stoftr  and  Aldborough.  It  is  generally  Aot  more  than 
60  feet  in  thickness.  It  consists  in  places  almost 
entirely  of  Polysoa  (formerly  called  Corallines,  whence 
the  name,  Coralline  Crag),  and  elsewhere,  in  great  part, 
of  broken  and  entire  shells,  fragments  of  Echini,  &c. 
Only  four  genera  of  Corals  are  known,  all,  according 
to  the  lists  of  Mr,  Etheridge,  of  extinct  species,  and  the 
same  authority  gives  about  140  species  of  Polyzoa.  The 
genera  of  Molliisca  are  almost  entirely  recent.  The 
general  character  of  the  climate  seems  to  have  been 
milder  than  at  present. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Searles  Wood, 
modified  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  and  Prof.  Prestwich,  the 

Fia.  52. 


pboladomj-il  BliUttu. 


Gronp  ol  Coralline  Crag  PoBsils. 


Coralline  Cn^  contains  316  species  of  Mollusca,  only  5 
of  which  are  Brachiopoda,  Argiope  cisteUula,  Lingula 
Dumontifri,  Orhicnda  lamelloea,  Terthratvla  grandie, 
ttadTerebTotiiliTiaoaput-aerperUU.  OftheJjamellihran- 
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chiata  151  species,  of  the  Gasteropoda  160,  and  1  Ptero- 
pod,  Cleodara  infundibulum.  Of  the  316  species  only 
52  are  said  to  be  extinct,  or  about  16  per  cent,  or,  in 
other  words,  84  per  cent,  are  still  living.  Sixteen 
species  of  Echinodermata  are  known,  6  of  which  still 
live ;  and  fish  are  found  identical  with  living  species 
of  Cod,  Pollack,  and  Whiting,  together  with  large 
teeth  of  a  shark,  Carcharodon  megalodorij  OtoduSj 
Raia  antiqtia^  &c.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Coral- 
line Crag  beds  may  be  approximately  of  the  same  age 
with  the  marine  shell  beds  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine, 
in  France,  commonly  called  Miocene. 

The  Red  Crag  is  chiefly  a  ferruginous  sand,  often 
crowded  with  shells  entire  and  broken,  very  irregularly 
bedded,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  deposited 
partly  in  shallow  seas,  with  strong  tidal  currents  near 
shore,  and,  indeed,  was  partly  accumulated  between  the 
high  and  low  water  lines. 

At  Felixstow  the  Red  Crag  is  well  seen  on  the  sea- 
cliff,  lying  directly  on  the  London  Clay.  It  is  crowded 
with  shells,  many  of  them  broken,  and  was  evidently 
deposited  in  shallow  water.  At  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
where  it  also  lies  on  London  Clay,  the  sea  was  deeper, 
the  shells  being  often  unbroken,  and  in  the  state  in 
which  they  died. 

A  hundred -and-forty  species  are  common  to  the 
Ked  and  Coralline  Crag.  In  234  species  of  shells,  150 
now  live  in  British  seas,  while  *  32  are  now  restricted  to 
more  southern  and  23  to  more  northern  seas '  (Prest- 
wich).  In  all  about  92  per  cent,  of  the  MoUusca  are 
said  to  be  still  living.  In  25  species  of  corals,  14  still 
inhabit  our  coasts.  Among  its  characteristic  shells  are 
Trophon  antiquum  (Fueua  contrari/ua),  and  various 
speciesof  Jl/ur«c,  Voluta,  Bucdnum,  Natica^  Purpura^ 
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Red  Crag  Fossils. 

&c.     Lamellibranchiate  shellfl  are  still  more  ( 

Buch  as  Mactra,  Tellirm,  Cyprina,  Astarte,  Pectunau- 

liia,  PecUn,   Cardmm,  &c.      It  is  not  unlikely  that 


m  FuldfiMiai.  Fcctwicnliu  glydmeitt.     drcbarodoD  c 

Group  of  Red  Crag  Foeaila. 

some  of  the  shells  ma;  have  been  derived  from  the 
waste  of  the  Coralline  Crag. 

At   the  base  of  the  Coralline  Crag,   in    a  pit  by 
the  Church  near  Felixstow,  and  in  other  places,  there 
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is  frequently  a  stratum  full  of  phosphatic  remains, 
and  known  as  the  Coprolite  bed.  In  it  are  found 
many  sharks'  teeth,  vertebras  of  fish,  and  many  ear- 
bones  and  occasional  vertebrsB  and  other  bones  of 
whales.  The  sharks'  teeth  have  often  been  derived 
from  the  London  Clay,  and  the  whales'  bones  are  al- 
ways very  much  water-worn,  and  have  altogether  a 
much  more  ancient  appearance  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  fossils  of  the  Crag. 

Among  them  are  the  bones  and  teeth  of  land  mam- 
malia of  extinct  species,  Castor  veterior  (beaver),  Cer- 
VU8  ddcromoceroa  (deer),  Equvs  pliddens  (horse)  and 
Hipparion,  Hyoena  antiqua  and  Fdia  pardoidea,  Mas- 
todon Arvem^ensis^  M.  tapi/roides  and  Elephxis  Merid- 
ionaliSf  Bhmoceros  Schleiermacheri  and  S^is  anti- 
quus*  Similar  phosphatic  remains,  though  fewer  in 
number,  have  been  found  with  bones  of  whales  at  the 
base  of  the  Coralline  Crag  at  Sutton.  In  both  cases, 
many  of  the  bones,  &c.,  are  worn  and  mineraUsed,  and 
the  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  greater  part  of 
these  terrestrial  mammalia  belonged  to  the  Crag 
epoch? 

So  plentiful  are  these,  that  to  separate  them  from 
the  Crag,  for  the  manufacture  of  manure,  forms  a  pro- 
fitable branch  of  commerce. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  during 
the  later  part  of  the  Eocene  and  all  through  the  Miocene 
epoch,  the  area  now  called  Britain  was  joined  to  the 
Continent.  The  physical  geography  of  the  country 
was  different,  with,  however,  a  general  identity  in  so  far 
that,  as  already  shown,  the  Palaeozoic  mountainous  re- 
gions now  were  mountainous  then,  while  between  them 
lay  broad  plains  of  secondary  formations.  In  late 
Miocene  times  mammalian  races  must  have  inhabited 
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our  region,  and  their  bones  been  scattered  on  the  surface. 
A  partial  submergence  of  the  country  took  place,  so 
that  Britain  became  for  a  time  an  island,  and  the 
marine  Crag  beds  were  deposited  over  part  of  our 
eastern  area,  the  relics  of  which  still  remain  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Some  of  the  mammalia  survived  this 
partial  submergence,  and  continued  to  inhabit  the  island 
during  Pliocene  times,  and  getting  associated  with 
varieties  and  new  species^  the  bones  of  some  of  the  ex- 
tinct species  may  have  been  mingled  with  others  then 
living,  and  all  were  washed  into  the  baisement  beds  of 
the  above-named  Crag  formations  during  various  oscil- 
lations of  level. 

The  MammicdifeTOvs  or  Norwich  Crag  consists  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  shells,  generally  only  a  few  feet  in 
thickness,  and  which,  in  Norfolk,  lie  upon  the  Chalk. 
From  the  nature  of  the  fossils  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  it 
is  believed  to  have  accumulated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  It  is  never  seen  in  contact  with  or  overlying 
either  the  Coralline  or  Sed  Ci'ag,  and  it  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  the  Red  Crag, 
having  been  accumulated  in  an  area  partly  estuarine,  and 
separated  from  the  purely  marine  area  of  th^  Ked  Crag 
by  an  emerged  district  consisting  of  the  Coralline  Crag. 

In  the  Norwich  Crag  139  species  of  marine  MoUusca 
are  known,  of  which  87,  or  56  per  cent,  are  common 
to  the  Coralline  Crag,  137,  or  88  per  cent,  to  the  Red 
Crag,  and  93^  per  cent,  are  still  living.  '  Comparing 
the  three  Crags  the  propoitions  of  extinct  species  of 
marine  MoUusca  are,  Coralline  Crag  16  per  cent.  Red 
Crag,  7'7  per  cent,  and  Norwich  Crag  6*5  per  cent.' 
(Prestwich).  The  latter  contains  about  20  species  of 
land  and  fresh-water  shells,  such  as  Helix^  PUmorhisj 
PahiMna  (P.  lenta^  &c.\  Pupa^  Limncea^  CyddSj  Gy-- 
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rena,  Ac,  most  of  which  are  of  living  species.  Besides 
these^  there  are  found  in  it  the  bones  of  Mastodon  Ar^ 
vemensiSy  Elephaa  mefridionfilis  (?),  E,  antiquua^ 
and  Hippopotamus  major  (?)  together  with  the  Horse, 
Equvs  foasUiSj  Castor  fiber  (beaver),  the  common  Otter, 
Deer,  &c. 

The  Chillesford  Clay  and  Sand  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  form  part  of  the  Norwich  Crag  series  of 
strata.  In  the  Chillesford  district,  which  is  inland,  the 
Clay  may  lie  to  some  extent  tmconformably  on  the  Red 
Crag  at  Chillesford,  and  on  the  Coralline  Crag  near 
Sud  bourne.  In  the  Norwich  district,  it  is  a  somewhat 
inconstant  bed,  or  set  of  wedge-shaped  beds,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Horace  Woodward,  occur  at  different 
horizons  in  the  Norwich  Crag  series.  It  is  a  very 
insignificant  subformation,  as  regards  thickness,  and  it« 
marine  fossils  found  in  the  sands  are  almost  all  of 
living  species.  The  Bure  valley  beds,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  Telling  Baithica,  may  possiblj 
form  an  upper  part  of  the  Norwich  Crag  series. 
They  lie  on  the  well-known  Forest  bed  of  Cromer, 
and  together  these  may  connect  the  uppermost  Crag 
beds  with  the  succeeding  Glacial  epoch. 

It  is  frequently  impossible  to  identify  these  minor 
subdivisions  in  areas  even  a  small  distance  apart,  for 
their  identity  is  assumed  to  rest  on  the  occurrence  of 
certain  assemblages  of  shells,  and  opinions  on  some 
points  are  so  conflicting,  that  while  some  geologists 
consider  the  Forest  bed  to  be  older  than  all  of  the 
Norwich  Crag  deposits,  others  maintain  that  it  is 
newer. 

The  last  great  Grlacial  epoch.  Bone  caves.  River 
gravels,  &c.,  will  be  treated  of  in  succeeding  chapters. 
These,  less  or  more,  belong  to  the  age  of  human  history. 
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and  are  thus  intimately  related  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

Thus  ends  my  brief  sketch  of  the  geographical  range 
of  the  geological  formations  of  Britain,  in  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  have  largely  directed  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  subject  of  the  Physical  Geography  of 
the  British  area  during  the  epochs  in  which  they 
were  deposited. 

It  took  a  long  time,  by  analyses  of  the  order  of  de- 
position of  stratified  rocks  and  their  contents,  for  geo- 
logists to  establish  the  facts  and  reasonings  now  generally 
accepted,  and  the  chief  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
last  eighty  years,  beginning  with  the  work  of  Button 
and  William  Smith.  Notices  occur  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  which  scarcely 
amount  to  geological  ideas,  but  which  show  that  they 
were  cognisant  of  the  occurrence  of  shells  far  inland, 
and  high  on  the  mountains ;  and  they  also  reasoned  on 
the  mutability  of  the  relative  levels  and  positions  of  sea 
and  land. 

In  the  fifth  century,  Orosius,  a  Spanish  divine,  re- 
cognised the  true  nature  of  fossil  shells,  but  referred 
them  to  the  Deluge ;  and  this  opinion  for  long  prevailed 
among  such  men  as  Lister  (1683),  Burnet  (1690), 
Woodward  (1695),  and  many  more  besides.  Others  in 
Italy  (OKvi,  1584,  Scilla,  1670,  &c.),  France,  and 
England  (Dr.  Plot,  1677),  held  the  absurd  opinion  that 
they  were  '  sports  of  nature,'  the  result  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  a  '  materia  pinguis^  or  fatty  matter ' ;  or  that 

*  petrified  shells  were  stones  in  disguise,  formed  by  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.'  A  few  remarkable 
men  held  more  correct  views  on  the  subject.     In  1580, 

*  a  potter,'  says  Fontenelle,  *  who  knew  neither  Latin 
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nor  Greek,  was  the  first  who  dared  assert  in  Paris^ 
and  to  the  face  of  all  the  doctors,  that  fossil  shells  were 
true  shells,  deposited  formerly  in  the  sea  in  the  places 
where  they  are  found,  .  .  .  and  he  stoutly  defied  all 
the  school  of  Aristotle  to  attack  his  proofs.  This  man 
was  Bernard  Palissy,  Saintongeois,  as  great  a  physician 
as  unassisted  nature  can  produce.'  In  1669,  Steno 
published  his  remarkable  treatise  De  Solido  intra  80-- 
lidum  Tiaturaliter  Contento^  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  plants,  shells,  and  teeth  found  in  rocks  are  truly 
organic;  and  that  they  were  buried  in  marine  sedi- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  that  the  remains  of  plants 
and  marine  animals  are  now  entombed  in  modern  sea 
bottoms.  Hook,  in  his  Discourse  of  Earthquakes 
(1688),  maintains  like  opinions;  and  he  inferred  the 
extinction  of  species,  and  the  introduction  of  varieties, 
consequent  on  changes  in  physical  geography.  Still 
further,  he  speaks  of  the  ^  records  of  antiquity  which 
nature  has  left  as  monuments  and  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters of  preceding  transactions ;  •  .  .  and  though  it  is 
very  difficult  to  read  them,  and  to  raise  a  chronology 
out  of  them,  .  .  .  yet  'tis  not  impossible.'  This  is 
the  earliest  distinct  hint  of  the  principle  of  rnioceesion 
of  life  in  time. 

In  1760,  Mitchell,  in  his  Memoir  on  Earthquakes,  in 
the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions,'  shows  a  clear  perception 
of  an  order  of  superposition  in  strata,  but  he  does  not 
•combine  it  with  the  fact  of  a  parallel  succession  of  life. 
About  this  time  matters  begin  to  become  more  definite, 
and  a  physician  of  Sudelstadt,  George  Christian  Fuchsel, 
showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  both  of  the  succession 
of  stratified  formations  and  of  the  succession  of  life 
in  time^  and  his  writings  contain  even  more  than  the 
germ  of  many  of  the  truths  that,  during  the  present 
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centuiy,  have  given  so  rapid  an  impulse  to  the  science. 
In  his  system  he  distinguishes,  resting  on  primitive 
schists,  thirteen  subformations,  which  in  modem  phrase, 
range  between  the  rothe  todte  ^  and  the  MuBcheUcaUc^ 
each  being  characterised  by  a  distinctive  assemblage  of 
fossils,  or  peculiarities  of  marine  and  fiuviatile  deposi- 
tion, the  carbonaceous  strata  being  attributed  to  exotic 
plants  of  marshes  and  forests,  the  accumulation  of 
which,  by  means  of  river  floods,  has  produced  coaL^  As 
these  formations  contain  remains  of  land  plants  and 
animals,  the  seas  in  which  the  strata  were  formed  must 
have  surrounded  an  ancient  continent,  which  at  an 
earlier  date  was  also  formed  of  strata  after  the  manner 
of  those  he  described,  and  this  again  by  a  continent 
older  still,  for  he  taught  that  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  earth  are  constant  and  unchangeable. 

Kather  later,  Werner,  by  his  enthusiasm,  eloquence, 
and  skill  as  a  mineralogist,  also  lent  some  aid  to  the 
cause ;  but  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  adherence  to  the 
dogma  that  all  rocks  are  aqueous,  did  much  to  retard 
the  advance  of  truth.  His  far  greater  opponent, 
Hutton  (1788),  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  expounded 
the  true  doctrine,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1st.  That,  in  the  known  geological  history  of  the 
world,  the  course  of  events  has  never  been  disturbed  by 
universal  paroxysmal  catastrophes,  but  that  the  course 
of  change  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  existing 
economy  of  nature. 

*  The  passage  is  a  little  obscxure :  the  words  rathe  todte  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  strata  are  of  Permian  age,  while  the  state- 
ment that  the  strata  lie  beneath  the  formatum  hauilUre,  would 
bespeak  strata  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
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2nd.  That  we  know  of  no  set  of  igneous  rocks  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  of  generally  older  origin  than  the 
earliest  stratified  deposits,  but  that  they  may  often  be 
proved  to  be  of  posterior  origin. 

3rd.  That  the  stratified  masses  were  formed  from 
the  vjaste  of  pre-existvng  rocka^  mingled  with  organic 
exuvioB. 

4th.  That  such  strata  afford  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  pre-existing  land  destroyed  to  afford  materials  for 
their  formation. 

5th.  That  there  may  be  a  progressive  formation  of 
rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  contemporaneous  with 
great  and  repeated  alterations  of  lower  strata,  tliat 
approach  the  regions  of  internal  heat  (metamorphism). 

6th.  That  all  strata  being  derivative,  and  a  ma- 
chinery existing  capable  alike  of  erecting  and  destroy- 
ing rocks,  in  the  whole  course  of  visible  nature  *  we  find 
no  vestige  of  a  beginning — no  trace  of  an  end.'  ^ 

>  In  these  modem  days  very  few  persons  read  Hntton,  and  those 
who  trouble  themselves  about  old  geology  are  in  general  more  familiar 
with  Pla3rfair's  delightful  *  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  ' 
than  with  Button's  great  original  work,  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
igneous,  stratigiaphical,  and  metamorphio  geology  was  described  in 
a  manner  that  excited  the  admiring  wonder  of  a  few  who  in  those 
days  were  able  to  appreciate  his  generalisations.  One  of  these  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Black,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  who  thus  wrote  to  the  Princess  Daschkow.  *  In  this 
system  of  Dr.  Button  there  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  by 
which  it  far  surpasses  any  that  has  been  oifered.  The  boundless 
pre-existence  of  time  and  the  operations  of  nature  which  he 
brings  into  our  vieWy  the  depth  and  extent  to  which  his  imagina- 
tion has  explored  the  action  of  lire  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth,  strike  us  with  astonishment.  And  when  we  consider  the 
view  he  gives  us  of  a  great  river,  such  as  that  of  the  Amasons, 
descending  in  a  thousand  streams  from  the  country  of  the  Andes, 
and  forming  those  immense  and  level  plains  through  which  it  flows 
in  a  great  part  of  its  course,  the  mind  is  expanded  in  contemplating 
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To  the  less  precise  generalisations  of  Fuchsel, 
William  Smith  added  the  complete  proof  of  the  rni/y 
cession  of  life  m  time,  proving,  as  he  did,  in  England, 
a  clear  succession  of  strata,  each  more  or  less  char- 
acterised by  its  own  suite  of  fossils  ;  and  this  gave,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  perfect  clue  to  the  reading  of  that 
chronology  on  which  Hook  so  vaguely  speculated.  To 
effect  his  object,  Smith  traced  the  English  formations 
from  end  to  end  of  the  country  with  unwearied  devo- 
tion, and  at  length,  in  1815,  produced  his  great 
geological  map  of  England.  He  struggled  long,  almost 
unrecognised  in  his  labours,  but  when  they  were  well 
nigh  at  an  end,  men  began  by  degrees  to  recognise  that 
a  master  was  among  them,  and  in  1831,  the  first 
WoUaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  council 
of  the  Geological  Society,  while  in  his  annual  address, 
Professor  Sedgwick  hailed  William  Smith  as  *the 
father  of  English  geology.'  He  died  in  1839,  and 
surely  his  name  will  last  as  that  of  a  great  original 
observer,  even  though  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  that  discovery,  which,  unknown  to  Smith, 
had  been  partly  forestalled  by  Fuchsel. 

The  doctrines  of  Hutton  and  Smith  combined  gave 
the  key  to  great  part  of  the  modern  system  of  geology, 
and  later  works  have  carried  out  and  improved  upon 
their  conclusions,  in  a  series  of  masterly  investigations 

80  great  an  idea,  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  change  thus 
imagined  (I  may  say  demonstrated)  must  have  required.'  I  am  in- 
debted to  Professor  Young  of  Glasgow  for  this  extract  from  a 
manuscript  volume  of  Dr.  Black's  letters  preserved  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum.  Dr.  Black  was  bom  in  France  in  1728.  In  1756  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1766  he  was 
transferred  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  died,  at  the  age  of  71,  in  1799.  He  was  therefore  the  con- 
temporary of  Hutton  ,who  d  ied  in  1796,  and  they  were  intimate  friends. 
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that  DOW  entitles  geology  bxAj  to  take  its  phoe  among 
the  exact  sciences.  Few  penons  now  study  the  okl 
prophets  and  fathers  in  geology,  and  therefore  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  give  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  slow  progress  of  the  steps  by  which  at  length 
men  have  become  able  to  analyse  the  order  of  d  eposition 
of  formations,  and  of  their  fossilised  contents,  as  abridged 
in  the  foregoing  chapters.' 

'  The  wordif  formation,  epoch,  senei>y  period,  are  in  this  book 
only  a<<ed  as  <y^nvenient  terms.  AVben  analysed  they  often  imply 
that  certain  links,  chapters,  or  whole  books  are  missing  in  geological 
history,  epochs  in  fact  nnrefvesented  in  giren  areas  by  stratified 
formations.  If  I  were  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  British 
rocks,  I  would  endeavour  to  explain  the  specisd  meaning  of  each  of 
these  unrepresented  gaps  in  time.  A  thorough-going  physical 
geologist,  working  in  concert  with  a  thorough  palaeoniologist,  might 
even  hope  to  form  ^  fair  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  missing  life  of 
the  unrepresented  epochs. 
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CHAPTER  XVIir. 

THB  PHYSICAL  STRUCTUKB  OF  SCOTLAND — THE  HIGHLANDS 
— THB  GREAT  YALLBTS  OF  THB  FORTH  AND  CLYDE — THB 
LAKMERMITIR,   KOORFOOT,    AND   CARRICK   HILLS. 

I  NOW  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  in  which  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
geological  phenomena  of  Britain  and  the  nature  of  its 
modem  scenery.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  briefly  describe 
the  most  mountainous  part  of  Britain,  and  tell  why  great 
part  of  Scotland  is  so  rugged.  In  another  chapter  I 
shall  have  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  physical  features  of  Scotland,  and  thiMe  of 
the  middle  wad  east  of  England,  und  to  explain  why 
the  conformation  of  these  two  districts,  and  those  of  the 
east  and  west  of  England,  are  essentially  so  distinct. 

In  Scotland  gneissic  rocks  and  granites  are  exten- 
sively  developed.  The  north-west  coast  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  outer  Hebrides,chiefly  consist  of  the  oldest  known 
formation,  called  Laurentian,  as  already  stated  in  Chap- 
ter V.  Above  them,  in  Sutherland,  there  are  unaltered 
red  or  purple  Cambrian  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
which  lie  imconformably  on  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  In 
fact, '  the  Laurentian  strata  were  disturbed,  metamor- 
phosed, and  much  wasted  by  denudation,  before  the  de- 
position of  those  Cambrian  strata  began,  and  fragments  of 
the  denuded  gneiss  help  to  make  up  the  conglomerates. 
The  Lower  Siliurian  rocks  come  next  in  the  series,  and 
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form  about  nine-tenths  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Grampians.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gneiss 
and  mica-schist,  with  numerous  bosses  of  granite,  and 
near  their  base  are  partly  formed  of  thick  masses  of 
quartz-rock,  interbedded  with  two  bands  of  crystalline 
or  semi-crystalline  limestone,  containing  Lower  Silurian 
fossils,  by  which  their  age  has  been  ascertained. 

Next,  on  the  north-east  coast,  we  have  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  which  form 
such  an  important  part  of  the  English  strata,  being 
absent.^ 

Farther  south,  above  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  lie 
the  Carboniferous  rocks,  consisting  of  Calciferous  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  Coal-measures,  the  limestone 
forming  in  Scotland  but  a  very  small  intercalated  part 
of  the  series.  These  strata  lie  in  the  great  valley  be- 
tween the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Ochil  range  on  the 
north,  and  the  Old  Red  and  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Lam- 
mermuir,  Moorfoot,  and  Carrick  hills,  on  the  south. 
Besides  these  formations,  there  are  others  in  some  of 
the  Western  Islands,  such  as  Skye  and  Mull,  and  in 
the  east  and  south  of  Scotland,  and  elsewhere.  These 
consist  of  various  members  of  the  Lias,  Oolitic,  and 
Miocene  strata  in  the  Isles,  and  a  little  Permian  in 
the  south,  which,  however,  form  such  a  small  part  of 
Scotland,  that  only  in  the  Isles  and  a  small  part  of  the 
mainland  at  Ardnamurchan,  and  on  the  hills  that  over- 
look the  Sound  of  Mull,  do  the  Miocene  igneous  rocks 
seriously  affect  its  physical  geography.  Therefore  I 
shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  mainland  of  the 
north  Highlands,  for  I  wish  specially  to  treat  of  the 


*  This  order  for  the  north  of  Scotland  was  first  established  hy 
Sir  R.  Murchison.     See  <  Siloria.' 
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facts  connected  with  the  greater  physical  features  of 
Scotland,  omitting  minor  details. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  in  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  gene- 
rally lie  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram.  {&ee  Map, 
line  4.) 

Fig.  64. 

w  £ 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  some  of  the 
Western  Isles,  from  the  Lewes  to  Bara,  and  in  the  north- 
west of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to 
Gairloch,  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  consists  of 
certain  low  tracts  formed  of  Laurentian  gneiss  (No.  1 ), 
twisted  and  contorted  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Upon 
this  old  gneiss  the  Cambrian  rocks  (2)  lie,  rising  often 
into  mountains,  which  face  the  west  in  bold  escarp- 
ments, and  slope  more  gently  towards  the  east.  These 
strata  frequently  lie  at  low  angles  very  unconformably 
upon  the  old  Laurentian  gneissic  rocks ;  the  meaning 
of  this  being,  that  the  latter  were  distiu-bed,  contorted, 
and  extremely  denuded,  before  the  deposition  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fresh-water,  the  Cambrian  strata  that 
lie  upon  them.  The  bottom  beds  of  the  latter  consist 
of  conglomerates  of  rounded  pebbles,  partly  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss,  which,  there- 
fore, is  so  old,  that  it  had  been  metamorphosed  and 
was  land  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cambrian  beds. 
Upon  these  unaltered  Cambrian  rocks,  and  again  quite 
unconformably,  the  fossiliferous  Lower  Silurian  strata 
(3)  lie,  sometimes  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram ; 
and  conclusions,  regarding  upheaval  and  denudation, 
may  be  drawn  from  this  second  unconformity,  similar 
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to  those  that  have  heen  mentioned  respecting  the  un- 
conformity of  the  Cambrian  on  the  Lanrentian  rocks. 
In  both  a  great  interval  of  time  is  indicated  un^ 
represented  by  stratified  formations.  The  bottom 
beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  consist  of  quartz- 
rock  and  two  beds  of  limestone  (3),  the  latter  so 
altered  that  the  fossils  are  sometimes  with  difficulty 
distinguishable,  even  by  those  most  skilled  in  the 
determination  of  genera  and  species.  Above  the 
upper  limestone  we  have  a  vast  series  of  beds  of  mica- 
schist  and  gneissose  rocks  (4),  mostly  flaggy  in  the 
north-western  region,  but,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Suther- 
land and  Aberdeenshire,  often  so  highly  contorted  and 
metamorphosed  that  they  are,  in  some  respects,  similar 
to  the  more  ancient  Laurentian  gneiss. 

Now  these  metamorphosed  Silurian  rocks,  here  and 
there  associated  with  bosses  of  granite  and  syenite  (</), 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  rocky  region  known 
as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  wiiich  stretches  over 
brown  heaths  and  barren  mountain  ranges,  all  the  way 
from  Loch  Eribol  on  the  north  shore,  far  south  across 
the  Grrampians,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  west,  and 
Stonehaven  on  the  east. 

In  Sutherland,  as  a  whole,  the  Silurian  strata  dip 
eastward,  and  in  Caithness  we  have  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone (5)  lying  quite  unconformably  upon  the  Silurian 
gneiss,  and  dipping  towards  the  sea.  At  its  base  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  of  conglomerate,  not 
formed  merely  of  small  pebbles,  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
shingle-beach,  but  frequently  of  huge  masses,  suggestive 
of  ice-borne  boulder-beds,  mingled  with  others  of 
smaller  size.  All  of  them  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  the  partial  destruction  of  those  ancient  Silurian 
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gneissic  rocks  (4)  that  underlie   the 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  map  of 
Scotland,  we  find  a  broad  band  of  Old 
Red  Sandstone  running  firom  Stone- 
haven on  the  east  coast  to  Dumbarton 
on  the  west,  and  there  also  masses  of 
conglomerate  lie  at  the  base,  as  in 
No.  2,  fig.  56.  Overlooking  this  broad 
band,  the  Grampian  mountains  No.  1 
rise  high  into  the  air,  still  reminding 
the  beholder  of  the  ancient  line  of 
coast  of  a  vast  inland  lake^  against 
which  the  waves  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone waters  beat,  and  fi*om  its  partial 
waste,  aided  by  glaciers  and  the  work 
of  coast-ice,  formed  the  boulder-beds 
that  now  make  part  of  the  con- 
glomerates. We  are  thus  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
North  Highlands  generally  formed 
land  before  the  time  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  the  Grrampian  mountains, 
even  then  separated  from  the  Scandin- 
avian chain,  as  a  special  range  forming 
a  long  line  running  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  the  bases  of  its  hills  being 
washed  by  the  waters  which  deposited 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  itself. 

What  amount  of  denudation  the 
gneissic  mountains  of  the  Highlands 
underwent,  before  and  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  it 
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must  have  been  very  great.  I  consider  it  certain,  that 
from  these  mountains  glaciers  descended  through 
ancient  valleys,  now  lost,  and  indeed  that  other  sub- 
angular  conglomerates  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in 
various  parts  of  Britain  consist  of  stratified  moraine 
matter.  All  the  ordinary  influences  of  terrestrial 
waste — rain,  rivers,  frosts,  snow,  ice,  wind,  and  waves — 
were  at  work  sculpturing  the  surface  of  that  old  land, 
and  on  the  very  same  land  they  have  been  at  work 
from  that  day  to  this.  What  was  the  precise  form 
of  the  highlands  that  bordered  this  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone lake,  it  is  now  impossible  to  know,  except  that  it 
was  mountainous;  but  this  is  certain,  that  after  the 
early  disturbances  of  the  strata,  the  general  result  of 
all  the  wasting  influences,  acting  down  to  the  present 
day,  has  been  to  produce  the  present  scenery.  Thus  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  Cambrian  and  Laurentian  rocks 
of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  were  once  buried  deep 
beneath  Lower  Silurian  gneiss  thousands  of  feet  thick ; 
that  on  the  west  these  Silurian  strata  have  been,  in 
places,  almost  utterly  worn  away,  and  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  as  in  Suilven,  have  thus  been  exposed  and  moulded 
into  an  outlier  by  subsequent  waste.  Some  of  these 
mountains  in  Sutherland  now  form  the  grandest  and 
most  abrupt  peaks  of  the  north-west  Highlands,  stand- 
ing, steep-sided  and  high  like  Suilven,  isolated,  on 
a  broad  raised  platform  of  Laiirentian  gneiss.  And  just 
as  a  railway  navigator  leaves  pillars  of  earth  in  a  railway 
cutting,  to  mark  how  much  he  has  removed,  so  the 
great  excavator,  Time,  has  left  these  mountain  land- 
marks to  record  the  greatness  of  his  operations. 

It  is  at  first  hard  to  realise  these  facts,  but  observa- 
tion and  reflection  combined  lead  to  this  inevitable 
result. 
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If  we  again  examine  the  Map,  we  find  that  a  large 
tract  of  country,  forming  great  part  of  the  Lowlandsj 
stretches  across  Scotland  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
including  the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth,  and  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
This  area  is  occupied  by  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  rocks 
of  Carboniferous  age  (Nos.  2  and  3,  fig.  55),  mostly 
stratified,  but  partly  igneous.  To  the  south  lie  the 
heathy  and  pastoral  uplands  known  as  the  Carrick, 
Moorfoot,  Pentland,  and  Lammermuir  Hills,  marked  1', 
which,  like  the  Highlands,  are  also  chiefly  formed  of 
Silurian  rocks,  but  much  less  altered,  and  rarely 
possessing  a  gneissic  character.  These  plunge  beneath 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  rise  in  the  Grampian 
mountains  on  the  north  changed  into  quartz-rock,  mica- 
schist,  and  gneiss.  The  unaltered  Carboniferous  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  rocks  thus  lie,  as  a  whole,  in  a  hollow, 
between  the  Grrampian  and  the  Lammermuir  ranges,  the 
coal-bearing  strata  chiefly  consisting  of  alternations  of 
shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal,  mingled  with 
volcanic  products  of  the  period. 

I  have  already  explained,  in  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX, 
how  these  Old  Red  and  Carboniferous  rocks  were  formed, 
showing  that  the  latter  consist  of  strata  partly  of  firesh- 
water  and  partly  of  marine  origin,  for  not  only  are  the 
limestones  formed  of  corals,  encrinites,  and  sheUs,  but 
many  of  the  shales  also  yield  similar  fossils,  while  some 
strata  are  charged  with  fresh-water  shells.  Beds  of 
coal  are  numerous,  and  under  each  bed  of  coal  there  is 
a  peculiar  stratum,  which  often,  but  not  always,  is  of  the 
nature  of  fire-clay,  and  is  sometimes  called  ^  underclay,' 
this  in  England  being  a  miner's  term,  on  account  of  its 
position  beneath  each  bed  of  coal.  As  already  explained, 
the  '  underclays '  were  the  soils  on  which  land  plants 
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grew,  and  from  this  it  is  plain  that  the  conditions 
attending  the  deposition  of  the  Carboniferous  strata, 
were  in  great  part  terrestrial. 

In  the  Scottish  Coal-measures  there  are  in  Edin- 
burghshire over  3,000  feet  of  coal-bearing  strata,  so  that 
the  lowest  bed  of  coal  may  be  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
below  the  highest  bed5  in 'the  centre  of  the  basin,  where 
the  strata  are  thickest.  Most  of  the  beds  rise,  or '  crop,* 
as  miners  term  it,  to  the  surface  somewhere  or  other, 
this  '  outcrop '  being  the  result  of  disturbance  of  the 
strata  and  subsequent  denudation,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this  disturbance  and  denudation  that  we  are  enabled, 
by  an  easy  method,  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  mass  of  strata,  and  to  prove  that  one  bed  lies 
several  thousands  of  feet  below  another. 

In  the  Scottish  area,  during  the  formation  of  part 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  of  the  Coal-measures, 
many  volcanoes  were  at  work  ;  and  thus  we  have  dykes 
and  bosses  of  felspathic  trap  and  greenstone,  a;nd 
interstratifications  of  old  lava  streams,  and  beds  of 
volcanic  ashes  mingled  with  common  sedimentary  strata. 
These,  being  often  harder  than  the  sandstones  and  shales 
with  which  they  are  interbedded,  have  Tnore  strongly 
resisted  denudation^  and  now  stand  out  in  hilly  ranges, 
like  the  Pentland,  Ochil,  and  Campsie  Hills,  the 
Kenfrewshire  and  Ayrshire  Hills  on  the  Clyde,  or  in 
craggy  lines  and  bosses,  like  Salisbury  Crags,  the 
Lomonds  of  Fife,  and  the  Garlton  Hills  in  Haddington- 
shire, which  give  great  diversity  to  the  scenery,  without 
ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains. 

Having  thus  briefly  rehearsed  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  more  important  Scottish  formations,  we  may  al- 
ready begin  to  perceive  what  is  the  cause  of  the  moun- 
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tainous  character  of  the  HighlandSy  and  of  the  softer 
features  of  the  Lowlands.  It  is  briefly  this :  that,  in 
very  ancient  geological  times,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  series  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks,  which  form  almost  entirely  the 
northern  half  of  Scotland,  had  already  been  raised  high 
into  the  air,  metamorphosed,  and  greatly  disturbed. 
Such  metamorphic  rocks,  though,  as  a  whole,  difficult  of 
destruction,  yet  consist  of  intermingled  masses  of 
different  degrees  of  liardness,  whence  the  great  variety 
of  their  outlines  is  the  result  of  the  softer  rocks  having 
been  most  easily  worn  away.  In  the  south  of  Scotland, 
from  Galloway  to  the  coast  of  Berwickshire,  the  same 
strata,  forming  the  upland  of  the  Garrick,  Moorfoot, 
and  Lammermuir  hills,  have  been  equally  disturbed, 
though  perhaps  not  originally  raised  to  the  same  height, 
but  being  comparatively  unmetamorphosed,  they  are 
generally  somewhat  less  hard,  and  have  therefore  been 
more  wasted  by  denudation,  whence  their  average  lower 
elevation.  Though  the  mountains  of  these  southern 
Highlands  cannot  compare  in  height  with  those  of  the 
north,  they  are  sometimes  both  striking  and  picturesque 
in  outline,  especially  where  associated  as  gneiss  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks  with  great  bosses  of  granite  and 
quartz-porphyries,  in  Wigtonshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and  Selkirkshire,  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  These 
gneissose  lines  run  in  the  general  strike  of  the  strata, 
all  the  way  from  Lauderdale,  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Bhinns 
of  Gralloway  that  bound  St.  Patrick's  Channel. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive,  in  its  way,  than 
the  noble  amphitheatre  of  hills  that  surround  the  sombre 
moorland  basins  of  Loch  Doon,  Loch  Finlas,  and  the 
smaller  lakes  and  tarns  that  lie  further  south  and  west 
of  the  Bhinns  of  Ketts,  the  highest  granitic  peak  of 
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which  has  an  elevation  of  2,668  feet  above  the  sea. 
Magnitude  is  not  always  essential  to  grandeur,  and  as 
in  human,  so  in  nature's  architecture,  proportion  of  parts 
often  strikes  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  majesty  which  is 
wanting  in  larger  bulks* 

If  we  take  the  area  of  these  southern  Highlands,  it 
amounts  to  about  6,000  square  miles,  in  which  the 
greater  hills  vary  from  1,300  to  2,695  feet  in  height, 
in  the  east  the  highest  being  Scenes  Law  1 ,683  feet, 
further  west  Black  Hope  Scaur,  2,136  feet,  still  further 
west  Whitecombe  Edge  in  Berwickshire  2,695  feet,  and 
further  west  still,  the  Rhinns  of  Ketts  2,668  feet.  In 
the  whole  district,  more  than  half  the  area  is  under 
1,000  feet  in  height,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
remainder  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet;  and  all 
the  remainder,  above  2,000  and  under  2,668  feet, 
occupies  a  small  area  of  about  75  square  miles. 

If  we  turn  to  the  true  Scottish  Highlands,  there  we 
find  more  than  a  dozen  of  mountains  the  heights  of 
which  exceed  3,000  feet,  including  Ben  Klibreck  3,157 
feet,  Ben  Hope  3,061  feet,  and  Ben  More  3,281  feet  in 
height,  all  in  Sutherland.  In  Boss  there  are  Ben 
Dearig  3,551  feet,  Ben  Wyvis  3,720  feet,  and  Sleugach, 
said  to  be  4,000  feet  in  height.  In  Inverness-shire,  Ben 
Attowe,  also  4,000  feet  high  ;  while  south  and  south-east 
of  the  string  of  lakes  in  the  Great  Glen,  of  which  Loch 
Ness  is  one,  there  are  Ben  Voirlich  3,180  feet,  Ben 
Lomond  3,192  feet,  Glas  Mhiul  3,501  feet,  Ben  Dearg 
3,918  feet,  Ben  Lawers  3,984  feet.  Cairn  Gorm  4,090 
feet,  Ben  Mac  Dhui  4,296  feet,  and  Ben  Nevis  4,406  feet 
in  height.  If  next  we  take  the  whole  area  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  Highlands,  between  the  Great 
Glen  and  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  it  appears  that  not  one-third  of  the  country 
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is  more  than  500  feet  above  the  Bea,  of  the  remainder 
less  than  a  quarter  ranges  between  500  and  1,000  feet 
in  height,  while  of  the  rest  a  large  part  ranges  between 
1,000  and  2,000  feet;  and  after  that,  about  as  much 
remains  between  2,000  and  4,406  feet  in  height,  as 
would  cover  half  the  area  of  the  Lower  Silurian  hills, 
of  what  I  have  called  the  south  Highlands,  between 
Berwickshire  and  Wigtonshire. 

Beyond  Glen  More  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  far 
as  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Highlands  have  the 
game  general  character,  though  the  amount  of  ground 
above  2,000  feet  in  height  is  comparatively  less  in  the 
total  area,  and  this  amount  gradually  decreases  in  pro- 
portion the  further  north  we  go.  Section  No.  54,  page  285, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  general  contours  in  north  Sutherland. 
There,  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  in  Caithness,  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  lying  in  comparatively  flat  strata, 
forms  an  undulating  plain  consisting  of  conglomerates 
on  the  west,  and  chiefly  of  sandstones  from  thence  to 
Sinclair  Bay,  where  it  slips  under  the  sea,  while  further 
south,  between  Noss  Head  and  Ber\'ie  Ness,  high  cliffs 
overlook  the  sea. 

South  of  Strath  Ullie  or  Helmsdale,  the  same  Old 
Red  Conglomerates  and  Sandstones  skirt  the  Silurian 
rocks,  crossing  the  Firths  of  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and 
Inverness,  and  Beauly  Basin,  and  stretching  south  to 
the  noble  mountain  of  Mealfourvounie,  3,060  feet  in 
height,  from  whence,  crossing  Loch  Ness,  it  skirts  the 
country  in  a  broad  band  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Spey. 
In  all  this  area  a  large  part  of  the  strata  consists  of 
conglomerate,  and  where  this  rock  occurs,  because  of  its 
occasional  hardness,  and  the  very  considerable  disturb- 
ance of  the  rocks,  some  of  the  country  rangas  between 
800  and  nearly  1 ,500  feet  in  height.    In  no  part  of 
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Scotland  that  I  know,  are  the  conglomerates  (made  of 
the  waste  of  the  older  Silurian  mountains)  more  strik- 
ing than  in  this  region,  and  the  glacial  origin  of  some 
of  them  to  my  mind  is  unmistakable,  especially  on  the 
shores  of  the  Beauly  Firth  near  Drynie.  All  the  em- 
bedded stones  have  been  derived  from  the  old  Silurian 
mountains^  some  of  them  are  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  many  of  them  are  subangular  in  shape, 
just  like  the  boulders  in  much  of  the  glacial  detritus 
of  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  Glacial  epoch. 

In  time,  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period  came  to  an 
end,  and  above  that  series — ^for  it  consists  of  two 
members,  the  upper  member  of  which  lies  'U/Msonfcfrm- 
ably  on  the  lower — the  Carboniferous  rocks  were  formed. 
The  whole  were  then  again  disturbed  together — ^a  dis- 
turbance not  confined  to  Scotland  only,  but  embracing 
large  European  and  other  areas. 

But  before  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Bed  and  Car- 
boniferous series,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  wide 
and  deep  valley  already  existed  between  the  Grampian 
mountains  and  the  Carrick,  Lammermuir,  and  Moorfoot 
range ;  and  in  this  hollow  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was 
deposited,  partly  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Silurian 
hills  on  the  north  and  south.  But  by-and-by,  as  depo- 
sition progressed,  the  land  began  to  sink  on  the  south, 
and  the  upper  strata  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  overlapped 
the  lower  beds,  and  began,  as  it  were,  to  creep  south- 
wards across  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  which,  sinking  still 
further,  were  in  turn  invaded  by  the  lower  Coal-mea- 
sures and  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  It  appears, 
therefore,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  physical  relations  of  the  strata,  that 
the  Coal-measures  once  spread  right  across  the  Lam- 
mermuir range,  and  were  united  to  the  Carboniferous 
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strata  that  now  occupy  the  north  of  England,  thus,  with 
part  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone,  covering  great  part  of 
the  Silurian  strata  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  This  un- 
conformahle  covering  has,  however,  in  the  course  of  re- 
peated denudations,  been  removed  from  the  greater 
part  of  that  high  area,  and  now  the  Carboniferous  strata 
are  only  found  in  force  in  the  great  central  vaUey 
through  which  flow  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

This  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the 
section,  fig.  b^^  across  the  central  valley  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Grampian  mountains  to  the  Lammermuir 
hills,  in  which  the  following  relations  of  the  various 
formations  are  shown. 

The  gneissic  rocks  of  the  Grampian  mountains  (No. 
1),  with  bands  of  Limestone  marked +  ,  pass  under  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  (No.  2),  and  rise  again,  highly  dis* 
turbed,  but  not  much  metamorphosed,  in  the  Lammer- 
muir hills  (1^).  On  these  the  lower  conglomerates  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (No.  2)  lie  unconformably, 
adjoining  and  overlying  which,  there  is  a  series  of  beds 
of  red  sandstones  which  generally  dip  SE.  for  a  space 
about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  as  seen,  for  example,  on 
either  side  of  Strath  Earn  and  the  Tay  above  Perth. 
These  are  succeeded  by  an  upper  series  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  rocks,  which  run  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling  to  the  estuary  of  the  Esk,  near  Montrose,  on  the 
east  coast,  and  to  Cupar  and  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  at  Ferryport.  The  lower  part  of  this  upper  series 
is  often  interstratified  with  volcanic  lavas,  ashy  breccias, 
and  conglomerates  of  a  felspathic  nature.  These  being 
hard  and  dipping  south-easterly  from  the  Forth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tay,  generally  form  a  high  escarpment, 
the  steep-scarped  front  of  which  faces  to  the  north-west, 
in  accordance  with  a  law  that,  on  a  great  scale,  rules  the 
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mode  of  formation  of  such  slopes,  the  more  gentle  in- 
clines being  in  the  direction  oi  the  dip,  and  the  steep 
scarp  sloping  at  right  angles  to  the  average  inclination 
of  the  strata.     (See  fig.  55,  p.  287). 

Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  this  effect,  walk  to  the 
summit  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  there,  from  the  edge  of 
the  scarp,  he  will  see  in  the  main  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south-east,  while  below,  on  the  north-west,  the  delighted 
eye  ranges  across  the  fertile  plains  and  undulations  of 
the  Teith,  Strath  Allan,  and  Strath  Earn,  while,  far 
beyond,  this  almost  unrivalled  view  is  bounded  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  G-rampian  Mountains.  Let  the  reader 
also  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  as  far  as  the  Grampians  was  once  buried  deep 
under  this  upper  series,  and  he  will  then  begin  to  realise 
the  prodigious  amount  of  denudation  that  the  region 
has  suffered  before  it  assimied  its  present  aspect. 

Above  and  merging  into  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  come 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  No.  3,  fig.  55^  lying  in  a  wide 
faulted  and  denuded  synclinal  curve,^  but  with  many  a 
high  boss  of  basalt  standing  out  in  bold  relief  in  the 
midst.  Such  are  the  Lomonds  of  Fife,  Dunker  Law, 
and  Bishop  Hill,  north  of  the  Forth,  while  south  of  that 
estuary  Arthur's  Seat  forms  a  well-known  example,  and 
the  pastoral  tract  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  formed  of 
Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  mingled  with  contem- 
poraneous igneous  rocks,  stand  in  high  relief  above  the 
fertile  plains  of  Midlothian  and  Dalkeith. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  southern  continuation 
of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  and  Carboniferous  strata  once 
spread  over  the  Lammermuir  Hills  in  a  kind  of  anti- 
clinal curve,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
No.  3^,  on  the  diagram  fig.  56. 

<  The  diagram  is,  however,  too  small  to  show  these  breaks. 
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Now  why  is  it  that  the  Carboniferous  and  Old  fied 
Sandstone  rocks  have  been  specially  preserved  in  the 
great  valley,  and  almost  entirely  removed  from  the 
upland  region  of  the  Lammermuir  hills  ?  The  reason 
is  this : — 

When  strata  have  been  thrown  into  a  series  of  anti- 
clinal and  synclinal  curves,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  those  parts  of  the  disturbed  strata  that  were  thrown 
downwards,  so  as  to  form  deep  basin-shaped  hollows, 
were  by  this  means  saved,  for  long  periods  of  time,  from 
the  effects  of  denudation,  while  the  upper  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  anticlinal  curvatures,  being  exposed  to  all 
the  wasting  influences  of  the  air,  rain,  rivers,  and  the 
sea,  were  denuded  away. 

In  other  words,  some  widely  extended  portions  of 
the  strata  lay  so  deep  that  no  wasting  influence  had 
access  to  them,  and  they  have  escaped  denudation,  and 
the  basin — as  geologists  term  it — ^remains.  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  coal-fields  lie  in  basins.  It  is 
not,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Carboniferous  beds 
were  deposited  in  basins,  but  that  by  disturbance  part 
of  the  strata  were  thrown  into  that  form,  and  saved  from 
the  effects  of  denudation.  Such  basins  are,  therefore, 
equaUy  common  to  aU  kinds  of  formations;  though, 
because  they  rarely  contain  substances  of  economic 
value,  they  have  not  met  with  the  same  attention  that 
Coal-basins  have  received. 

In  the  case  now  imder  review  it  happens  that  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  rocks  lie  in  the 
hollow,  and,  though  much  wori\  away  and  fragmentary, 
they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved ;  while  the 
continuation  of  part  of  the  same  formations  that  lay 
high  in  an  anticlinal  form,  and  originally  spread  over 
the  Laomiermuir  hills  (3^),  has  been  almost  all  removed 
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by  denudation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  d/wrvng  fre- 
quent  osoillationa  of  land^  relatively  to  the  level  of  the 
sea^  the  higher  ground  was  much' more  often  above 
water  than  the  lower  part,  and  therefore  exposed  to 
waste  and  destruction.  To  understand  this  thoroughly, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  formations  now 
forming  this  area  were,  in  an  ancient  epoch,  underneath 
the  sea,  and  then  let  parts  of  it  be  raised,  more  or  less 
above  that  level,  well  into  the  air.  Part  of  the  area 
now  known  as  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  then  covered  by 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  CoaJr-measures,  rose  above  the 
water,  and  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  breakers  on  the  shore,  and  of  rain,  rivers,  frost, 
and  other  atmospheric  influences ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  portion  that  lay  deep  in  the  synclinal  curve 
was  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus  escaped 
denudation,  because  no  waiting  action  takes  place  in 
such  situations. 

By  geological  accide^vts  such  as  these,  the  greater 
features  of  Scottish  scenery  have  been  produced.  The 
Highlands  are  mountainous  because  they  are  composed 
of  rocks  much  disturbed,  metamorphosed,  and  mostly 
crystalline,  and  intermingled  with  great  and  small 
bosses  of  hard  granite.  All  of  these  rocks  having  been 
often  and  long  above  water,  have  been  extremely  de- 
nuded: such  denudations  having  commenced  so  long 
ago,  that  they  date  from  before  the  time  of  that  ex- 
tremely venerable  formation,  the  Old  fied  Sandstone, 
probably  indeed  ever  since  what,  for  want  of  better  words, 
we  term  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  epoch,  and  the 
waste  has  been  going  on^  more  or  less,  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Being  formed  for  the  most  part  of  materials  of 
great  but  unequal  hardness,  and  associated  with  masses 
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of  granite,  the  high  land  has  been  cat  up  into  innu- 
merable valleys  by  the  repeated  action  of  rain,  liyers, 
and  glaciers,  whence  their  mountainous  character ;  for 
the  special  outlines  of  mountains,  as  we  now  see  them, 
are  rugged,  less  by  disturbances  of  strata,  than  by  the 
scooping  away  of  material  fiom  greatly  elevated  tracts 
of  country.  By  'VMTt  devcttion  and  distwrbaniee  of 
strata,  the  land  might  rise  high  enough ;  but  as  moun- 
tain r^ons  now  exist,  it  is  by  a  combination  of  dis- 
tnrbance  of  Btrata  with  extreme  denudation,  going  on 
both  while  and  after  slow  disturbance  and  elevation 
was  taking  place,  that  peaks,  rough  ridges,  ice-worn 
sur&ces,  and  all  the  cliffs  and  valleys  of  the  Highlands 
in  their  present  form,  have  been  called  into  existence. 
They  are  undergoing  further  modification  now. 

Let  anyone  go  to  the  western  part  of  Sutherland 
and  climb  Suilven,  and  he  will  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  considerable  amount  of  denudation.  The 
mountain  is  based  on  a  wide,  low,  undulating  plateau  of 
Laurentian  gneiss,  dotted  with  unnumbered  lakes  and 
tarns.  From  this  plateau  it  rises  abruptly  into  the  air, 
like  a  little  Matterhom,  2,396  feet  in  height,  and  its 
sides  are  as  steep  as  those  of  the  noble  Swiss  mountain. 
They  are  formed  of  horizontal  Cambrian  purple  con- 
glomerate and  grits,  cut  by  nature  into  great  terraced 
steps,  on  which  by  devious  courses  the  climber  reaches 
the  summit.  From  thence  let  him  turn  to  the  east,  and 
there,  five  miles  distant,  set  on  the  same  plain,  he  will 
descry  the  steep-sided  Canisp,  formed  of  the  same 
Cambrian  strata  once  united  to  those  of  Suilven,  and 
Coulmore.  Here  is  '  a  monstrous  cantle '  cut  out  of  these 
strata,  and  yet  if  the  reader,  for  the  whole,  would 
multiply  that  by  a  hundred,  he  would  probably  not 
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exaggerate  the  amount  of  denudation  that  these  ancient 
rocks  have  suffered  in  the  Highlands.*    Fig.  56,  p.  289. 

Farther  south  the  different  nature,  both  of  the  Silu- 
rian and  newer  rocks,  coupled  with  other  geological  ac- 
cidents, have  produced  the  great  valleys  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  the  tamer  but  still  hilly  scenery  of  the 
Southern  Highlands,  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
These  consist  mainly  of  the  Lammermuir,  Moorfoot, 
and  Garrick  Hills,  now  often  massed  under  the  name  of 
the  Lammermuir  range.  But  they  are  not  a  range. 
They  consist  in  reality  chiefly  of  a  tableland,  or  old 
j>Uim  of  denvdatioTij  older  for  the  most  part  than  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  rocks ;  which 
plain,  after  being  long  buried,  was  subsequently  again 
exposed  by  denudation  of  the  overlying  strata. 

The  present  scenery  of  hill  and  valley  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland  is  therefore,  in  great  part,  the 
result  of  the  waste  of  this  old  tableland,  and  the  scoop- 
ing out  of  valleys  and  lake-basins,  by  ^ain,  rivers,  and 
old  ice,  which,  as  a  great  ice-sheet,  at  one  ti];ne  covered 
the  whole  of  Scotland  and  much  more  besides.  The 
effects  of  this  were,  in  later  times,  modified  by  minor 
glaciers,  during  those  oscillations  of  temperature  that 
marked  what  we  now  call  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  all  the 
ordinary  water  produced  by  rain  and  rivers  is  modifying 
the  scenery  now. 

*  For  cases  in  point  see  my  memoirs  on  *  The  Geology  of  North 
Wales,'  and  <  On  the  Denudation  of  South  Wales  and  the  Adjacent 
Counties,*  <  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,'  vol.  i.,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BECAPITULATION   OF    THE   GENERAL   ARRANaEMENT    OT   THE 
STRATIFIED  FORMATIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  geology  of  England  and  Wales  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  that  it 
contains  many  more  formations,  and  its  features  there* 
fore  are  more  various.  England  is  the  very  Paradise 
of  geologists,  for  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  an 
epitome  of  the  geology  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  much  of  Asia  and  America.  Very  few  European 
geological  formations  are  altogether  absent  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  Continent,  however,  some  have  a  larger 
importance  than  in  England,  being  more  truly  oceanic 
deposits  in  some  cases,  and  more  thoroughly  developed 
lacustrine  or  terrestrial  deposits  in  others.  In  some 
countries  larger  than  England  the  whole  surface  is 
occupied  by  one  or  two  formations,  but  in  England 
nearly  all  the  formations  shown  in  the  column  (p.  30) 
are  more  or  less  developed.  Those  of  Silurian  age 
lie  chiefly  in  England,  in  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, and  in  the  west,  in  Wales  (fig.  57,  p.  304). 
Above  them  lie  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  and  Devonian 
rocks,  occupying  large  areas  in  Herefordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, South  Wales,  and  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. Above  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  come  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  which  form  large  tracts  of 
Devonshire,   Somerset,   and    part  of    Grloucestershire, 
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and  in  South  Wales  skirt  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
stretch  into  the  interior  in  Pembrokeshire,  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  Monmouthshire ;  while  in  the  north 
they  border  North  Wales,  and  form  a  broad  backbone 
of  country  that  reaches  from  the  borders  of  Scotland 
down  to  North  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire.  Other 
patches,  here  and  there,  rise  from  below  the  Secondary 
strata  into  the  heart  of  England.     {See  Map.) 

The  general  physical  structure  of  England,  from 
the  coast  of  Wales  to  the  Thames,  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  fig.  57,  p.  304,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions;  and  this  structure  is  eminently 
typical,  explaining,  as  it  does,  the  physical  geology  of 
the  greater  part  of  England  south  of  the  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire  hills. 

The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  (No.  1)  consist 
chiefly  of  slaty  and  solid  gritty  strata,  accompanied 
by,  and  interbedded  with,  numerous  felspathic  lavas 
and  beds  of  volcanic  ashes,  marked  +  ;  and  mingled 
with  these  there  are  numerous  bosses  and  dykes  of  fel- 
stone,  quartz-porphyry,  greenstone  (diorite),  and  the 
like.  These  last,  by  their  superior  hardness,  give  a 
mountainous  character  to  the  whole  of  North  Wales, 
from  Merionethshire  to  the  Menai  Straits.  In  part  of 
north  Pembrokeshire  also,  in  a  less  degree,  igneous 
rocks  are  largely  intermingled  with  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata,  and  these,  by  help  of  denudation,  now  form  a 
very  hilly  country. 

Without  again  entering  into  details,  it  is  here 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian 
epoch  was  ended  in  the  British  area  by  disturbance  and 
contortion  of  the  strata,  and  their  upheaval  into  land. 
This  disturbance  necessarily  gave  rise  to  long-continued 
denudations  of  this  early  English  land,  both  by  ordinary 
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atmospheric  agencies,  and  also  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  of  a  younger  Silurian  period,  the 
evidence  of  which  is  seen  in  the  conglomerates  of  the 
Upper  Llandovery  beds,  which,  mingled  with  marine 
shells,  lie  unconformably  on  the  denuded  edges  of  the 
Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the  Longmynd 
in  Shropshire,  like  a  consolidated  sea  beach.  Slow 
submergence  then  took  place  beneath  the  Upper  Silurian 
sea,  in  which  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  were  gradually 
accumulated  unconformably  till,  perhaps,  they  entirely 
buried  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  (2,  fig,  57),  for  in 
places  they  attained  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  six 
thousand  feet. 

As  shown  in  Chapter  VII L  the  uppermost  Upper 
Silurian  beds  of  Wales  pass  insensibly  into  a  newer 
series,  known  as  the  Old  fied  Sandstone  (3,  fig.  57), 
formed,  if  we  include  the  entire  formation,  of  beds  of 
red  marl,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  which  in  all  the 
British  areas  by  the  absence  of  marine  shells,  and  the 
occasional  presence  of  crocodilians,  land  reptiles,  and  of 
fish  (whose  nearest  allies  live  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
America  and  Africa,  or  in  the  brackish  pools  of  Australia), 
seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  lakes.  In  Wales  these 
strata  again  pass  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, which  is  overlaid  in  Wales,  Derbyshire,  and 
Lancashire,  by  the  Millstone  Grit  and  the  Coal- 
measures.^ 

In  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Scot- 
land, the  Carboniferous  Limestone  has  no  pretension  to 
be  ranked  as  a  special  formation,  for  it  is  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  bands  interstratified  with  masses  of 

'  This  is  not  shown  in  fig.  57,  bat  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  No. 
4  is  shown  in  fig.  67,  p.  830,  lying,  as  it  does  in  North  Wales,  uncon- 
formably on  Silurian  rooks. 
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shales  and  sandstones  bearing  coals.  In  fact,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  the  Carboniferous  series  consists  only  of  one 
great  formation,  possessing  different  litholc^ical  charac- 
ters in  different  areas,  these  having  been  ruled  by  cir- 
cumstances dependent  on  whether  the  strata  were 
formed  in  deep,  clear,  open  seas,  or  near  land;  or  actually, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  vegetable  matter  that  forms  the 
coals,  on  the  land  itself. 

The  English  Carboniferous  rocks  differ  firom  the 
Scottish  beds  in  this,  that  in  general  they  have  not 
been  mixed  with  igneous  matter,  except  in  North- 
umberland and  Derbyshire,  where,  in  the  last-named 
county,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  interbedded  with 
ashes  and  lava,  locally  in  Derbyshire  called  *  toad- 
stones.'  In  South  Staffordshire,  Colebrook  Dale,  the 
Clee  Hills,  and  Warwickshire,  there  is  a  little  basalt  and 
greenstone,  which  may  possibly  be  of  Permian  age, 
intruded  into,  and  perhaps  also  partly  overflowing,  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  in  Permian  times ;  but  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, Monmouthshire,  North  Staffordshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Yorkshire,  where  the  Coal-measures  are 
thickest,  no  igneous  rock  of  any  kind  occurs.  There 
and  elsewhere  in  England  the  Coal-measures  as  usual 
consist  of  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  coal,  and 
ironstone. 

Next  in  the  series  come  the  Permian  rocks  (2,  3,  4, 
fig.  30,  p.  141),  which,  however,  rarely  occupy  so  great 
a  space  in  England,  as  materially  to  affect  the  larger 
features  of  the  scenery  of  the  country.  They  form  a 
narrow  and  marked  strip  on  the  east  of  the  Coal- 
measures  from  Northumberland  to  Nottinghamshire, 
where  they  chiefly  consist  of  a  long,  low,  flat-topped 
terrace  of  Magnesian  limestone  \%ee Map), interstratified 
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with  two  or  three  thin  beds  of  red  marl  sometimes  con- 
taining gypsum.  The  scarped  edge  of  this  limestone, 
which  is  sparsely  fossiliferous,  faces  west,  and  overlooks 
the  lower  undulations  of  the  Coal-measure  area. 

There  are  other  patches  of  Permian  sandstones, 
marls,  breccias,  and  conglomerates,  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and  the  West  of  Cumber- 
land, and  they  are  also  here  and  there  present  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lancashire,  North  Wales,  Shropshire,  and 
all  the  Midland  coal-fields,  and  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Abberley  and  Malvern  Hills.  Throughout  all  the 
districts  enumerated  above,  these  Permian  strata  chiefly 
consist  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  marls,  and 
part  of  them,  in  the  districts  of  the  Malvern  and  Abber- 
ley Hills,  near  Enville,  and  at  Bromsgrove,  consist  of 
consolidated  true  Permian  glacial  boulder-clays. 

The  Permian  beds  form  the  uppermost  members  of 
the  so-called  Palaeozoic  or  old-life  period — a  term 
somewhat  unphilosophical,  in  so  far  that  it  partly 
conveys  a  false  impression  of  a  life  essentially  distinct 
from  that  of  later  times.  But  it  is  at  present  convenient, 
for  all  geologists  know  when  the  word  palaeozoic  is 
used  what  formations  are  meant,  embracing  all  the 
strata  from  those  of  Permian  date  down  to  the 
lower  Laurentian.  During  the  time  they  were  forming, 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  world  suffered  many  oscilla- 
tions of  level,  accompanied  by  denudations,  as  shown  in 
previous  chapters. 

Before  the  end  of  this  Palaeozoic  epoch,  the  Per- 
mian beds  were  deposited  in  great  inland  salt  lakes, 
analogous  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  other  salt  lakes  in 
Central  Asia,  at  the  present  day.  That  area  gives  the 
best  modern  idea  of  the  state  of  much  of  the  world 
during  Permian  times. 
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In  the  same  continental  area,  and  partly  on  the 
Permian  rocks,  partly  on  older  subjacent  strata,  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  and  Marl  of  our  region  were  then 
deposited  in  lakes  perhaps  occasionally  firesh,  but  as 
regards  the  marl  certainly  salt.  These  formations  fill 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  in  North  Wales,  and  in  the  centre  of 
England  range  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  round 
the  borders  of  Wales  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  east- 
wards into  Warwickshire,  and  thence  northwards  into 
Yorkshire,  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Magnesian 
limestone  {see  Map).  They  are  absent  in  Scotland. 
In  the  centre  of  England  the  unequal  hardness  of  its 
subdivisions  sometimes  gives  rise  to  minor  escarpments 
(Nos.  4  and  6,  fig.  32,  p.  154),  most  of  them  looking 
west  over  plains  and  undulating  ground  formed  of  soft 
red  sandstone.  Such  escarpments  are  especially  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  the  Keuper  sandstone,  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  New  Red  Marl.  These  strata 
frequently  form  a  good  building  stone,  often  white, 
and  because  of  their  hardness  having  better  resisted 
denudation  than  the  red  sandstones  below,  they  stand 
out  as  bold  cliffy  scarps  facing  west,  with  long  gentle 
slopes  to  the  east.  Such  are  Hilsby  Hill,  that  looks 
eut  upon  the  Mersey,  near  Frodsham;  the  beautiful 
terraced  scarps  of  Delamere  Forest,  the  grand  castle- 
crowned  cliff  of  Beeston  by  the  Nortli  Western  Railway, 
near  Tarporley,  and  the  beautiful  heights,  often  well 
wooded,  that  stretch  from  thence  to  the  south,  and  form 
the  Peckforton  Hills.  There,  among  spots  that  haunt 
the  memory,  in  the  ancient  park  of  Garden,  scarped 
by  nature  and  cut  into  terraced  walks  and  caverns, 
among  the  red  and  white  cliffs  grow  great  rhododen- 
drons, which  sow  themselves  in  every  mossy  cleft  of  the 
rocks;   luxuriant    brackens,    male    ferns,  lady  ferns, 
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Lastraeas,  and  others  of  smaller  growth,  while  all  forest 
trees  attain  a  goodly  growth,  and  low  down  in  the 
flat,  deer  are  grazing  up  to  the  gates  of  the  old  broad- 
fronted  timbered  Hall.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
sight  to  stand  on  the  edges  of  these  scarped  hills  and 
look  across  the  great  rolling  plains  of  New  Red  Sand- 
stone below,  bounded  by  Moel  Famau  and  all  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales  that  surround  the  beautiful 
Vale  of  Clwyd ;  or  twenty  miles  further  south,  from  the 
abrupt  cliflF  of  Grinshill,  to  see  the  tall  spires  of  Shrews- 
bury backed  by  the  renowned  Caer  Caradoc,  the  Wrekin, 
the  high  line  of  the  flat-topped  Longmynd,  and  the 
craggy  Stiper  Stones. 

The  New  Red  Marl  passes  insensibly  into  the  Rhaetic 
beds,  which  again  pass  insensibly  into  the  Lower  Lias. 
In  England  there  is  therefore  a  gradation  between  the 
New  Red  Marl  and  the  Lower  Lias. 

The  Lias  series,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  fig.  5,  consists  of 
three  belts  of  strata,  running  from  Lyme  Regis  on  the 
south-west,  through  the  whole  of  England,  to  York- 
shire on  the  north-east :  viz.  the  Lower  Lias  clay  and 
Limestone,  the  Middle  Lias  or  Marlstone  strata,  and 
the  Upper  Lias  clay.  The  imequal  hardness  of  the 
clays  and  limestones  of  the  Liassic  strata  causes  some 
of  its  members  to  stand  out  in  distinct  minor  escarp- 
ments, often  facing  west  and  north-west.  The  Marl- 
stone  No.  4,  forms  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and 
overlooks  the  broad  meadow-land  of  Lower  Lias  clay 
that  form  much  of  the  centre  of  England. 

Conformable  to  and  resting  upon  the  Lias  are  the 

various  members  of  the  Oolitic  series  (6  to  11,  fig.  5).^ 

That  portion  termed  the  Inferior  Oolite  occupies  the 

base,  being   succeeded  by  the   Great  or  Bath   Oolite, 

1  See  also  the  *  Column  of  Formations,'  p.  30. 
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Combrash,  Oxford  Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Kimeridge  Clay, 
and  Portland  beds.  These,  and  the  underlying  for- 
mations, down  to  the  base  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone, 
constitute  what  geologists  term  the  Older  Mesozoic  or 
Secondary  formations,  and  all  of  them,  from  their 
approximate  conformability  one  to  the  other,  occupy  a 
set  of  belts  of  variable  breadth,  extending  from  Devon 
and  Dorsetshire  northwards,  through  Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Leicestershire,  to  the  north  of 
Yorkshire,  where  they  disappear  beneath  the  Grerman 
Ocean. 

Fio.  5S. 


1.  Portland  Oolite.  3.  Wealden  Sands  and  Clays. 

2.  Puxbeck  Limestones  and  Marls.     4.  Cretaoeoos  strata. 

When  the  Portland  beds  had  been  deposited  (see 
figs.  39  and  58),  the  entire  Oolitic  series,  in  what  is  now 
the  south  and  centre  of  England,  and  much  more 
besides  in  other  regions,  was  raised  above  the  sea^level 
and  became  land.  Because  of  this  elevation,  there  is 
evidence  in  the  Isles  of  Piurbeck,  Portland,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  in  the  district  known  as  the  Weald,  of  a 
state  of  affairs  which  must  have  been  common  in  all 
times  of  the  world's  history.  We  have  there  a  series 
of  beds,  consisting  of  clays,  loose  sands,  sandstones,  and 
shelly  limestone,  indicating,  by  their  fossils,  that  they 
were  accmnulated  as  a  delta  and  in  lagoons  in  an  estu- 
ary, where  fresh  water  and  occasionally  brackish  water 
and  marine  conditions  prevailed  at  the  mouth  of  a 
great  continental  river.  The  position  of  these  beds, 
with  respect  to  the  Cretaceous  strata,  will  be  seen  in 
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fig.  72,  p.  339,  marked  w^  h,  proving  that  tfaey  are 
intermediate  in  date  to  the  Oolites  and  Cretaceous  rocks, 
for  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  near  Swanage,  they  are  seen 
lying  between  the  two  (fig.  75y  p.  348). 

This  episode  at  last  came  to  an  end,  by  the  complete 
submergence  of  the  Wealden  area,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  England  besides;  and  upon  these  fresh-water 
strata,  and  the  Oolitic  and  other  formations  that  partly 
formed  their  margins,  a  set  of  marine  sands  and  clays 
were  deposited  in  the  south  of  England,  consisting  of 
the  Atherfield  Clay  and  the  Lower  Grreensand  8,  d  (fig. 
72,  p.  3:^9)  is  now  often  classed  with  the  Upper  Neoco- 
mian  beds  of  the  Continent,  but  in  England  they  have 
till  lately  generally  been  known  as  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
strata.  The  distinction  is  not  important  to  my  present 
purpose.  Then  comes  the  clay  of  the  Gault,  above 
which  lies  the  Upper  G-reensand.  Besting  upon  the 
Upper  Grreensand  comes  the  Chalk  (No.  11,  fig.  57,  and 
c.  fig.  72),  the  upper  portion  of  which  contains  numerous 
bands  of  interstratified  flints,  which  originally  were 
partly  marine  sponges,  since  silicified.  The  Chalk, 
where  thickest,  is  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  thickness.  The  Liassic  and  Oolitic  formations 
were  sediments  spread  in  warm  seas  surrounding  an 
archipelago  of  which  Dartmoor,  Wales,  Cumberland, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  formed  some  of  the 
islands.  But  the  Chalk  was  a  deep  sea  deposit,  formed 
to  a  great  extent  of  microscopic  foraminiferss,  and  while 
it  was  forming  in  the  wide  ocean,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  old  islands  of  the  Oolitic  seas  subsided  so  completely, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  even  Wales  and  the 
other  older  mountains  of  Britain  were  almost  entirely 
submerged. 

During  the  period  that  the  Oolitic  formations  formed 
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part  of  the  land  through  which  the  river  flowed  that 
deposited  the  Wealden  and  Piirbeck  beds,  they  were 
undergoing  constant  waste,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
having  been  previously  tilted  upwards  to  the  west  with 
an  eastern  dip  (fig.  59),  they  were  worn  into  what  I 
have  elsewhere  termed  a  plam  of  marine  denudcUion 
{see  p.  497).  The  submergence  of  the  Wealden  area 
was  followed  by  the  progressive  sinking  of  the  Oolitic 
and  older  strata  further  west,  so  that,  as  the  successive 
members  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  were  deposited, 
it  happened  that  by  slow  sinking  of  the  land,  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  strata  gradually  overlapped  the  edges  of  the 
outcropping  Oolitic  and  Liassic  formations,  till  at  length 
they  were  intruded  on  the  New  Red  series,  and  even  on 
the  Palaeozoic  strata  of  Devonshire  itself,  as  shown  in 
fig.  59. 

The  upheaval  of  the  Chalk  into  land  brought  this 
epoch  to  an  end,  and  those  conditions  that  contributed 
to  its  formation  ceased  in  our  area.  As  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Upper  Secondary  rocks,  it  closes  the 
record  of  Mesozoic  times  in  England. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  divisions  of  the  British 
strata  which  I  shall  now  name.  These  were  deposited 
on  the  Chalk,  and  are  termed  Eocene  formations  (No. 
12,  fig.  57,  p.  304).  At  the  base  they  consist  of  marine 
and  estuary  deposits,  known  as  the  Thanet  Sand,  and 
Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  and  which  are  of  compara- 
tively small  thickness,  say  from  50  to  150  feet.  These 
lie  below  the  London  Clay  and  form  the  outer  border  of 
the  London  basin.  The  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds 
are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  part  constitute 
the  Hampshire  and  London  basins.  In  these  we 
have  in  places  the  same  kind  of  alternations  of  fresh  > 
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water  and  marine  shells  that  I  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  strata ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  though  the  shells  belong  mostly  to  the 
same  genera,  they  are  of  different  species — the  old  fresh- 
water life  is  replaced  by  new. 

Upon  the  London  Clay,  which  is  a  marine  forma- 
tion, varying  from  200  to  500  feet  thick,  the  Brackles- 
ham  and  Bagshot  beds  were  deposited.  These  consist 
of  marine  unconsolidated  sands  and  clays,  occurring  as 
outliers — isolated  patches  left  by  denudation  around 
Bagshot,  and  elsewhere  on  the  London  Clay,  and  over- 
lying the  same  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
they  are  well  seen  in  Alum  Bay.  In  both  these  places 
they  are  only  sparingly  fossiliferous,  but  at  Brackles- 
ham  and  Barton,  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  they  contain 
a  rich  marine  moUuscan  fauna  of  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical character.  Upon  these  were  formed  various 
newer  fresh-water  strata,  occasionally  interbedded  with 
thin  marine  bands,  the  whole  evidently  accumulated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  For  the  names  of  these 
minor  formations,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  column, 
p.  30. 

I  have  in  this  chapter  given  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  geological  and  stratigraphical  positions  of  the 
series  of  the  larger  and  more  solid  geological  formations 
that  are  concerned  in  producing  the  physical  structure 
of  England  («e«  Map),  and  I  will  in  the  following 
chapters  endeavour  to  show  by  the  help  of  fig.  57,  and 
other  diagrams,  the  part  that  these  formations  play 
in  producing  the  scenery  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  DEVON,  WALES,  AND  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND  —  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SEVERN,  AND  THE 
OOLITIC  AND  CHALK  ESCARPMENTS — THE  HILLY  CARBON- 
IFEROUS GROUND  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND,  AND 
ITS  BORDERING  PLAINS  AND  VALLEYS  — THE  PHYSICAL 
RELATION  OF  THESE  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  WALES 
AND  CUMBERLAND. 

In  the  fej  west,  in  Devon  and  in  Wales,  also  in  the 
north-west,  in  Cumberland,  and  in  the  Pennine  chain 
which  joins  the  Scottish  hills,  and  stretches  from  North<> 
umberland  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  hills  of 
Derbyshire  north  of  Ashboiune,  we  have  what  forms  the 
mountainous  and  more  hilly  districts  of  England  and 
Wales. 

In  Wales,  especially  in  the  north,  the  country  is 
essentially  of  a  mountainous  character ;  and  the  middle 
of  England,  such  as  parts  of  Staffordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  may  be  described  as  flat  and  un- 
dulating ground,  sometimes  rather  hilly.  But,  as  a 
whole,  these  midland  hills  are  insignificant,  considered 
on  a  large  scale,  for  when  viewed  from  any  of  the  more 
mountainous  regions  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole 
country  below  appears  almost  like  a  vast  plain.  To 
illustrate  this.  Let  us  imagine  any  one  on  the  top  of 
the  gneissic  range  of  the  Malvern  Hills  (jr,  fig,  57,  p. 
304),  which  have,  on  a  small  scale,  something  of  a 
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mountainoiis  character,  and  let  him  look  to  the  west : 
then,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  he  will  see  hill  after 
hill  stretching  into  Wales  (1  to  3,  fig.  57);  and  if  he 
cast  his  eye  to  the  north-east,  he  will  there  see  what 
seem  in  the  distance  to  be  interminable  low  undula- 
tions, looking  almost  like  perfect  plains ;  while  to  the 
east  and  south-east  there  lies  a  broad  low  flat  (6  to  8), 
through  which  the  Severn  flows,  bounded  by  a  flat- 
topped  escarpment  (9)  facing  west^  and  rising  boldly 
above  the  plain.  This  escarpment  is  formed  of  the 
Oolitic  formations,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  These,  as  the  Cotswold  Hills,  form  a 
tableland,  overlooking  on  the  west  a  broad  plain  of 
Lias  Clay  and  of  New  Ked  Marl,  across  which,  on  a  clear 
day,  from  the  scarped  edge  of  North  Gloucestershire,  far 
to  the  west,  we  may  descry  the  whole  of  the  Malvern 
range,  the  well-known  clump  of  firs  on  the  top  of  May 
Hill  near  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  away  to  the  north, 
the  distant  smoke  of  Colebrook  Dale. 

l*his  remarkable  Oolitic  escarpment  stretches,  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  form,  from  the  extreme  south-west 
of  England  northward  into  Yorkshire  {set  Map).  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  Oolitic  strata  could  not  have  been 
originally  deposited  in  the  scarped  form  they  now  pos- 
sess, but  once  spread  continuously  over  the  plain  far  to 
the  west,  and  only  ended  where  the  Oolitic  seas  washed 
the  high  land  formed  by  the  more  ancient  disturbed 
Palaeozoic  strata  of  Dartmoor,  Wales,  and  the  North  of 
England.  Occasional  outliers  of  Lias  and  Oolite  attest 
this  fact,  as,  for  example,  in  the  large  outlier  of  Lower 
Lias  and  Marlstone  between  Adderley  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whitchurch  in  Cheshire  and  Shropshire. 
This  outlier  occupies  an  area  of  about  50  square  miles, 
and  is  at  least  50  miles  distant  from  the  main  mass  of 
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the  nearest  Lias^  near  Droitwich  in  Worcesterahire. 
Indeed,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Lias  and  Oolites 
entirely  surrounded  the  old  land  of  Wales,  passing 
westwards  through  what  is  now  the  Bristol  Channel  on 
the  south,  and  the  broad  tract  of  New  Red  formations, 
now  partly  occupied  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and 
Mersey,  that  lie  between  Wales  and  the  Cartoniferous 
rocks  of  the  Lancashire  hills. 

The  strata  that  now  form  the  wide  Oolitic  tableland, 
have  a  slight  dip  to  the  south-east  and  east,  and  great 
atmospheric  denudations  having  in  old  times  taken 
place,  and  which  are  still  going  on,  a  large  part  of  the 
strata,  miles  upon  miles  in  width,  has  been  swept  away, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  a  bold  escarpment,  once — for 
a  time  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Vale  of  Severn — an  old  line 
of  coast  cliff,  overlooks  the  central  plains  and  undula- 
tions of  England,  from  which  a  vast  extent  and  thick- 
ness of  Lias  and  Oolite  have  been  removed.  That  the 
sea  was  not,  however,  the  chief  agent  in  the  production 
of  this  and  similar  escarpments  will  be  shown  further  on. 

An  inexperienced  person  standing  on  the  plain  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Severn,  near  Cheltenham  or  Wotton- 
under-edge,  would  scarcely  expect  that  when  he  ascended 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  from  800  to  1 ,200  feet  high,  he  would 
find  himself  on  a  second  plain  (9,  fig.  57,  p.  304)  ;  thai 
plai/a  being  a  high  tableland,  in  which  here  and  there 
deep  valleys  have  been  scooped,  chiefly  opening  out 
westward  into  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment. 
These  valleys  have  been  cut  out  entirely  by  frost,  rain, 
and  the  power  of  brooks  and  minor  rivers.* 

If  we  go  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  pass  in 

*  Sach  vallejrs  are  necessarily  omitted  on  so  small  a  diagram, 
and  the  minor  terraces  on  the  plain,  especially  such  as  7,  are  ex-» 
aggerated. 
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succession  all  the  outcrops  of  the  different  Oolitic  for- 
mations (some  of  the  limestones  of  which,  overlying  beds 
of  clay,  form  minor  scarps),  we  come  to  a  second  grand 
escarpment  (11,  fig.  57),  formed  of  the  Chalk,  which  in 
its  day  also  spread  far  to  the  west,  covering  unconform- 
ably  the  half-denuded  Oolites,  till  it  also  abutted  upon 
the  ancient  land  formed  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  of 
Wales,  and  by-and-by,  as  that  land  sunk  in  the  sea, 
buried  it  in  places  altogether.  After  consolidation 
and  emergence,  this  Chalk  formation  also  suffered 
great  waste,  and  the  result  is  this  second  bold  escarp- 
ment also  facing  westerly,  which  stretches  from  Dorset* 
shire  on  the  south  coast  of  England  into  Yorkshire 
north  of  Flamborough  Head.  Occasional  outlying 
patches  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  attest  its  earlier 
western  extension  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  the 
pame  overlap  may  be  inferred  with  justice  respecting 
the  relations  of  the  Oolitic,  Triassic,  and  Upper  Cre- 
taceous strata  throughout  the  length  and  breath  of 
England.     {See  fig.  59,  p.  313.) 

The  Eocene  strata,  which  lie  above  the  Chalk,  in 
their  day  also  extended  much  farther  to  the  west,  because 
here  and  there,  near  the  extreme  edge  of  the  escarpment 
of  Chalk,  we  find  outlying  Eocene  fragments,  and  potholes 
more  or  less  filled  with  the  relics  of  Eocene  strata.  On 
the  opposite  page  there  is  a  drawing  of  such  potholes 
filled  with  relics  of  the  Plastic  Clay  of  the  Woolwich  and 
Keading  beds,  which  in  and  round  Savemake  Forest 
generally  overlie  the  Chalk  in  a  mere  thin  covering  of 
red  and  mottled  clay  and  yellow  sand,  often  mixed  with 
a  few  rounded  flint  pebbles.  On  the  top  of  all  there  is 
frequently  a  layer  of  semi-angular  high  level  gravel, 
and  all  of  these  have  been  more  or  less  let  down  into 
the  potholes,  by  the  dissolving  of  the  underlying  chalk 
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by  the  carbonic  acid  in  rain-water,  and  thus  pockets 
of  Eocene  strata  have  been  preserved.  The  proof  of 
this  original  extension  westward  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram. 

Fia.  61. 


1.  Chalk.    2.  Part  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Eooene  beds.    2'.  Out- 
lying patch  of  the  Eocene  beds  near  the  edge  of  the  escarpment. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  outliers  could  have  been 
originally  deposited  on  this  the  edge  of  the  Chalk,  and 
not  also  on  other  strata  that  lie  west  of  the  present 
escarpment,  and  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
originally  extended  further  westward,  and  with  the 
Chalk,  have  been  denuded  backwards  till  they  occupy 
their  present  area.  But  the  Eocene  beds  being  formed 
of  soft  strata — chiefly  clays  and  sands — though  they 
make  undulating  ground,  form  no  bold  scenery.  They 
rest  in  patches  on  the  tableland,  or  in  a  large  and  some- 
what depressed  area  in  a  manner  shown  at  12,  fig.  57.* 
Such  is  the  general  manner  in  which  the  southern  part 
of  England  has  attained  its  present  form. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  England,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  of  Wales,  consists  of 
Palaeozoic  strata,  viz. :  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
Cambrian,  and  Silurian  with  all  its  igneous  intersl^rati- 

1  Were  I  going  into  extreme  details  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
there  are  many  distinctive  features  in  the  scenery  of  the  Eocene 
formations  dependent  on  synclinal  curves  in  the  strata,  and  other 
accidents,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  scenery  of 
many  formations  more  important  in  a  scenic  point  of  view.  The 
plan  of  this  book  purposely  excludes  such  details,  my  object  being 
merely  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  greater  geological  features 
of  the  country  with  its  physical  geography. 
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fications,  and  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  all  of  which 
have  been  much  disturbed  and  extensively  denuded. 

The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Merionethshire,  for  example,  V 
marked  2  on  the  map,  were  once  buried  deep  beneath 
more  than  20,000  feet  of  Lower  Silurian  strata.  Let  any- 
one climb  to  the  rugged  centre  of  this  Cambrian  area,  and 
stand  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  great  grit-formed  cliffs  of 
Rhinog-fawr  or  of  Y-Qraig-ddrwg  (the  bad  cliff).  From 
thence  turning  to  the  south  and  south-east,  he  will  see 
the  long  ridgy  peaks  of  the  interstratified  felstones  and 
ashes  of  Cader  Idris  and  Aran  Mowddwy,  further  north- 
east the  serrated  edges  of  Moel  Llyfnant  and  the 
Arenigs,  and  the  circle  is  continued  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cambrian  strata  by  the  noble  heights  of  the 
Manods  and  the  Moelwyns  near  Ffestiniog  and  Port- 
madoc.  On  three  sides  the  great  anticlinal  boss  of 
Cambrian  grits  is  set  in  a  curved  frame  of  Silurian 
slates  and  volcanic  beds,  and  on  the  fourth  it  is  bordered 
by  the  sea.  All  these  rocks,  and  much  more  besides, 
once  overlaid  the  Cambrian  beds,  in  the  form  of  a  great 
anticlinal  curve,  and  have  since  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  between  the  estuary  of 
the  Mawddach  below  Dolgelli,  and  that  of  Traeth- 
bach  at  Portmadoc,  we  find  this  inner  group  of  gritty 
hills,  more  than  half  enclosed  by  that  somewhat  distant 
ring  of  higher  mountains,  which  are  highest,  as  a  rule, 
simply  because  of  the  hard  quality  of  the  great  inclined 
beds  of  porphyries,  of  which  they  are  so  largely  com- 
posed.    (Fig.  62.) 

In  this  brief  account  of  a  fragment  of  Nortli  Wales 
of  about  1,200  square  miles,  lies  the  essence  of  the 
matter,  for  with  differences  of  detail,  the  whole  of 
the  strata  suffered  an  equal  amount  of  disturbance  and 
denudation,  and  the  history  simply  comes  to  this.     Much 
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of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  North  Wales  are  of  a  slaty 
character,  interbedded  with  masses  of  hard  igneous 
rocks,  which  attain  in  some  instances  a  thickness  of 
thousands  of  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand 
how  it  happens  that  with  disturbed  and  contorted  beds 
of  such  various  kinds,  those  great  denudations,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
period,  and  have  been  continued  intermittently  ever 
since,  through  periods  of  time  so  immense  that  the 
mind  refuses  to  grapple  with  them — it  is,  I  repeat, 
easily  seen  how  the  outlines  of  the  country  have  assumed 
such  varied  and  rugged  outlines,  as  those  which  North 
Wales,  and  in  a  less  degree  parts  of  North  Pembroke- 
shire, Devon,  and  Cornwall,  now  present. 

I  have  said  that  the  Secondary  and  Lower  Tertiary 
strata  have  not  been  anywhere  disturbed  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Palseozoic  formations  in  England. 
Though  occasionally  traversed  by  &ults,  yet  with  rare 
exceptions  most  of  the  strata  have  been  elevated  above 
the  water  without  much  bending  or  contortion  on  a 
large  scale.  What  chiefly  took  place  was  a  slight  up- 
tilting  of  the  strata  to  the  west,  which,  therefore,  all 
through  the  centre  of  England,  dip  as  a  whole  slightly 
but  steadily  to  the  east  and  south-east.  This  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  Gotswold  Hills  the 
lowest  Oolitic  formation  (Inferior  Oolite,  No.  9,  fig.  57) 
forms  the  western  edge  of  the  tableland,  while,  in  spite 
of  a  few  minor  escarpments  that  rise  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  plain,  the  uppermost  Oolitic  beds  that  dip 
below  the  Cretaceous  strata,  are  sometimes  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

The  great  result,  then,  of  the  disturbance  and  denu- 
dation of  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  and  of  the  lesser  dis- 
turbance and  denudation  of  the  Secondary  rocks,  is, 
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that  the  physical  features  of  England  and  Wales  present 
masses  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  forming  groups  of  moimtains 
in  the  west5  then  certain  plains  and  undulating  grounds 
composed  of  New  Red  Sandstone,  Marl,  and  Lias,  and 
then  two  great  escarpments,  the  edges  of  tablelands, 
which  rise  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet :  the  western  one  being  formed  of  Oolitic, 
and  the  eastern  of  Cretaceous  strata,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  overlaid  by  the  Eocene  series  of  the  London  and 
Hampshire  basins.     See  fig.  57. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  north,  what  do  we' find  there  ? 

Through  the  centre  of  this  part  of  England  a  great 
tract  of  Palaeozoic  country,  more  than  200  miles  in 
length,  stretches  from  the  southern  part  of  Derbyshire 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  joins  with  the  hilly 
ground  of  Berwickshire.  It  consists  of  Carboniferous 
rocks,  ranging  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  up  to 
those  that  pass  beneath  the  base  of  the  Permian  strata. 
Further  west,  between  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Sol  way, 
lie  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Cumbrian 
area,  separated  from  the  Carboniferous  formations  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  by  the  Per- 
mian beds  of  the  Vale  of  Eden. 

As  far  as  the  north  borders  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  coal-fields,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  lie  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  cmticlinal  curve. 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  area,  a  wide  tract  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  hills  ranging  up  to  1,200  feet 
in  height,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  anticlinal  curve,  on 
each  side  of  which,  the  Yoredale  shales  and  thick  strata 
of  Millstone  grit  dip  east  and  west  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  latter,  being  int^rstratified  with  comparatively  soft 
beds  of  shale,  run  in  long  bold  escarpments  (fig.  63),  that 
often  trend  north  and  south  both  on  the  west  and  east  sides 
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of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  fine  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  eomitry  near  Chatsworth  on  the 
east,  and  between  Ghapel-le-Frith,  Buxton,  and  Hart- 
ington,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Leek,  on  the  west. 
Let  anyone  get  to  the  highest  limestone  hills  in  the  midst 
of  the  area,  and  look  west  to  Ax  Edge  beyond  Buxton, 
and  east  towards  Rowseley  or  Bakewell,  and  he  will  see 
these  escarpments,  the  nearest  on  either  side,  being 
generally  separated  &om  the  limestone  hills  by  a  deep 
valley  excavated  in  the  soft  Yoredale  shales.  This 
special  piece  of  geological  anatomy  is,  indeed,  character- 
istic of  the  whole  of  the  region,  the  limestone  hills 
being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  valley,  or 
valleys,  the  chief  watershed  of  which  is  near  Castle- 
ton  on  the  north,  beyond  which,  on  the  east,  the  Der- 
went  flows,  well  wooded,  and  still  often  bordered  by 
oaks,'  while  on  the  west  the  classic  Dove  runs  down  a 
similar  valley,  till  it  enters  that  gorge  of  tall  limestone 
cliffs,  which  itself  has  cut  some  miles  above  Ashbourne. 
Narrow  dry  dales  are  common  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  r^on,  and  probably  some  of  these  are  the 
relics  of  old  underground  watercourses,  the  roofs  of 
which  have  fallen  in. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Derbyshire,  near  Hathersage 
and  the  High  Peak,  the  Millstone  grit  lies  in  broad 
plateaux,  often  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  height. 
&reat  part  of  the  country,  east  towards  Derwent  Dale 
and  north  of  the  High  Peak,  is  called  the  Woodlands. 
In  places  the  steep  hill-sides  are  still  dotted  with  little 
woods  and  single  trees  of  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  oak, 
and  elder,  the  relics  of  the  forest  that  once  gave  this 
high  countiy  its  name. 

1  Derwyn  is  Welsh  for  an  oak,  whence  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  river. 
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If  from  the  Snake  Inn  on  the  Glossop  road  you 
climb  the  High  Peak>  or,  as  it  is  often  called.  Kinder 
Scout,  taking  Fairbrook  as  your  route,  you  first  pass 
across  shales  with  beds  of  Yoredale  grit,  over  which  the 
water  falls  in  tiny  cascades,  and  at  lengthy  high  on  the 
top,  the  view  is  barred  by  a  great  cliff  of  rock  running 
in  a  sinuous  line  to  right  and  left.  It  consists  of  coarse 
quartzose  sandstone,  covered  in  great  part  by  about  12 
feet  of  peat,  which  in  all  directions  is  intersected  by 
devious  steep-sided  water-worn  channels,  among  which, 
in  trying  to  work  out  a  straight  course,  you  are  apt  to 
return  to  the  point  from  whence  you  started.  If  you 
could  from  a  balloon  look  down  upon   it^  it  would 

Fio.  64. 


look  somewhat  as  in  fig.  64,  its  whole  length  being 
about  6  miles  by  2  in  breadth.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  country.  Kinder  Scout  is  in  the  centre  of  a  long, 
low,  anticlinal  curve,  and  the  strata  lie  nearly  flat, 
while  to  the  right  and  left  the  equivalent  strata  form 
definite  scarps,  dipping  in  opposite  directions. 

Where  bare  of  peat,  the  surface  of  this  little 
tableland  is  marked  by  numerous  monumental-looking 
pillars  of  stone,  sometimes  undercut,  which  helps  to 
show  how  high  flat  areas  of  such  rocks  are  worn  away 
by  ordinary  atmospheric  agents.  Some  of  these  have 
such  forms  as  in  the  following  diagram,  fig.  65,  and  I 
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give  tbem  to  sliow  that  even  on  the  top  of  the  table-land, 
where  of  running  water  there  is  almost  none,  degrad- 
ation and  lowering  of  the  surface  does  not  absolutely 

Fio.  66. 


cease.  This  work  is  aided  by  the  easy  decomposition  of 
the  felspar,  which  forms  an  important  ingredient  in  this 
coarse^;rained  sandstone,  and  during  heavy  gales  that 
sweep  across  the  high  bare  plateau,  the  sand  is  driven 
along  the  sur£Bu^,  and  grating  along  the  bases  of  the 
projecting  masses  of  rock,  these  become  undercut,  and 
eventually  must  topple  over.  In  this  way,  Brimham 
rocks,  and  rocking-stones,  and  other  isolated  rock-masses 
have  been  formed  in  other  districts,  as,  for  example, 
such  a  grand  mass  of  granite  as  the  Mainstone  of  Dart- 
moor, now  unhappily  blasted  away  and  sold  by  its 
proprietor. 

There  is  no  area  that  shows  better  than  this  part  of 
Derbyshire  how  valleys  have  been  formed  in  a  high 
ta.bleland  composed  of  Carboniferous  sandstones  and 
shales.  There  are  landslips  everywhere.  Going  up  the 
valley  from  Hathersage  a  notable  landslip  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  hill-side  west  of  the  Derwent  and  south  of  Yorkshire 
Bridge.  Between  that  and  the  twenty-fifth  milestone, 
on  the  road  to  Glossop,  there  are  several  on  either  side  of 
the  valley.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ashop, 
the  shattered  masses  cumber  the  hill-side  for  at  least 
three  miles,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Alport  Dale,  there 
is  one  vast  landslip  a  mile  in  length.     The  whole  hill- 
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side  has  slipped  bodily  away,  part  lies  in  tumbled  ruiDs 
all  the  way  down  to  the  river,  and  part  still  stands  in 
tower-like  peaks  and  solid  flat-topped  castlelike  masses, 
called  Alport  towers  and  Alport  castles. 
This  is  the  law  of  waste  in  such  cases : — 

Fig.  66. 
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The  upper  strata  of  the  tableland  consists  of  thick 
beds  of  sandstone,  much  jointed,  and  easily  permeated 
by  rain-water ;  the  shale  beneath  becomes  softened  and 
slippery,  and  great  masses  of  sandstone  slip  over  the 
brow,  and,  once  there,  by  gravity  find  their  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  river 
attacks  and  carries  away  the  crumbling  ruins  below, 
the  upper  part  of  the  slip  gradually  creeps  down  the 
slope,  till  at  length  it  reaches  the  river.  Thus 
repeated  slips  take  place  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  though  the  river  is  always  deepening  its 
channel,  the  waste  from  the  hill-sides,  by  slips  and  rain- 
waste,  is  proportionate  to  the  average  deepening,  and 
thus  the  valley  goes  on  increasing  both  in  depth  and 
width.i 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  divine  how  such 
valleys  began  to  be  formed  by  streams  running  in  slight 
inequalities  on  the  very  top  of  the  sandstone  plateau, 
till  at  length,  channels  being  cut  through  the  sandstones, 

'  These  and  many  other  valleys  are  also  deepened  and  widened 
by  the  process  described  at  pp.  638-86  in  regard  to  the  If  oselle,  &c. 
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landslips  came  in  aid,  and  are  still  in 
progress.  This  general  description,  with 
local  variations  dependent  on  lithological 
variations,  and  tiie  dips,  strikes,  and 
faults  of  the  strata,  may  serve  for  much 
of  the  Carboniferous  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  anticlinal  curve,  as  far  as  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  coal-fields. 

If  we  now  construct  a  section  firom 
the  Menai  Straits,  across  Snowdon  and 
over  the  Derbyshire  hills  to  the  east  of 
England,  the  arrangement  of  the  strata 
may  be  typified  in  the  following  manner 
(fig.  67,  and  Map,  line  17).  In  the  west, 
rise  the  older  disturbed  Silurian  strata, 
I  Nos*  1  to  3,  which  form  the  mountain 
I  region  of  Wales.  On  the  east  of  these 
i  lies  an  upper  portion  of  the  Palaeozoic 
/  rocks,  4,  consisting  of  Carboniferous  beds 
with  an  escarpment  facing  west.  They 
are  less  disturbed  than  the  underlying 
Silurian  strata  on  which  they  lie  uncon- 
formably.  Then,  in  Cheshire,  to  the  east 
of  the  Dee,  lie  the  great  undulating 
plains  of  the  New  Bed  series,  6,  and  these 
form  plains  because  they  consist  of  strata 
that  have  never  been  much  disturbed  and 
still  lie  nearly  flat,  and  are  soft  and  easily 
denuded,  whence,  in  part,  the  soft  rolling 
undulations  of  the  scenery.  Then  more 
easterly,  firom  under  the  strata  of  New 
Bed  Sandstone,  the  disturbed  Coal- 
measures  again  rise,  together  with  the 
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Millstone  Grrit  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  forming 
the  Derbyshire  hills,  4'.  These  strata  dip  first  to  the 
west,  underneath  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  and  then 
roll  over  to  the  east,  forming  an  anticlinal  curve,  the 
Limestone  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  Millstone  Grit 
on  both  sides  dipping  west  and  east;  and  above  the 
Millstone  Grrit  come  the  Coal-measures,  also  dipping 
west  and  east.  Together  they  form  the  southern  part 
of  the  Pennine  chain.  Upon  the  Coal-measures  in 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  dipping 
easterly  at  low  angles,  we  have^  first,  a  low  escarpment 
of  Magnesian  Limestone  5,  then  the  New  Sed  Sand- 
stone and  Lias  plains  6  and  7,  which  are  covered  to 
the  east  by  the  Oolite  9,  forming  a  low  escarpment,  the 
latter  being  overlaid  by  that  of  the  Chalk  11.  In  this 
district,  except  in  North  Yorkshire,  the  Oolitic  strata, 
being  thinner,  do  not  form  the  same  bold  scarped  table- 
land that  they  do  in  Grloucestershire  and  the  more 
southern  parts  of  England.  As  shown  in  the  diagram 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  also  rise  in  a  tolerably  marked 
escarpment. 

Further  north  the  grand  general  features  are  as 
follows: — If  a  section  were  drawn  across  England  from 
the  Cumberland  moimtains  south-easterly  to  Bridling- 
ton Bay,  the  following  diagram,  fig.  68,  vnll  explain 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  district. 

On  the  west  there  are  the  Green  Slates  and  por- 
phyries. No.  1,  consisting  of  lavas  and  volcanic  ashes, 
hard  but  of  unequal  hardness,  and  some  of  them,  there- 
fore, by  help  of  denudation  giving  specialities  of  form 
to  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Cumberland.  Then 
comes  2,  the  Coniston  Limestone,  overlaid  by  Upper 
Silurian  rocks,  3,  forming  a  hilly  country,  between  which 
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and  the  Carboniferous  grits,  5,  lies  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  between  two  faults  in  a  broken  country.  Then 
comes  a  marked  feature  in  the  district,  consisting  of  the 
long,  gently  sloping  beds  of  Yoredale  rocks  and  Millstone 
Grit,  No.  5,  dipping  easterly  till  they  slip  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  No.  6,  overlaid  in 
succession  by  New  Red  beds  and  Lias  plains,  7  and  8, 
which  are  overlooked  by  an  escarpment  of  Chalk,  9. 
This  Chalk  is  overlaid  by  Boulder-clay,  the  eastern  edge 
of  which  forms  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea. 

North  of  this  region,  till  we  come  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Vale  of  Eden,  the  country  is  much  complicated  by 
faults  and  other  disturbances,  and  to  describe  it  in 
detail  would  occupy  much  space,  but  east  of  the 
Yate  of  Eden  the  structure  of  the  country  is  again 
exceedingly  simple,  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
dipping  steadily  east  at  low  angles,  all  the  way  from 
the  escarpment  that  overlooks  the  vale,  to  the  Grerman 
Ocean  that  borders  the.  Northumberland  coal-field,  fig. 
69,  p.  334. 

While  travelling  northward  from  London  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  many  persons  must  be  struck 
with  the  general  flatness  of  the  country  after  passing 
the  Cretaceous  escarpments  north  of  Hitchin.  Before 
reaching  Peterborough  the  line  enters  on  the  great 
peaty  and  alluvial  flats  of  Cambridgeshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  Wash,  a  vast  plain,  and  once  a  great 
bay,  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the  Kimeridge  and 
Oxford  Clays.  It  has  been  for  long  the  recipient 
of  the  mud  of  several  rivers — the  Ouse,  the  Nen,  the 
Welland,  the  Witham,  and  the  Glen.  Nature  and  art 
have  combined,  by  silting  and  by  dykes,  to  turn  the  flat 
into  a  miniature  Holland,  about  70  miles  in  length  and 
36  in  width.  Near  Stamford,  passing  through  the  low, 
flat-topped  undulations  of  the  Oolitic  and  Lias,  with 
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their  minor  escarpments  facing  west^  the 
railway  emerges,  after  crossing  the  Trent, 
\^  on  a  second  plain,  through  which,  swelled 
by  many  tributaries — the  Idle,  the  Don, 
the  Calder,  the  Aire,  the  Wharfe,  the 
Nidd,  the  Ure,  the  Swale,  and  the  Der- 
went — ^the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  flow  to 
enter  the  famous  estuary  of  the  Humber. 
Passing  north  by  York  the  same  plain 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  low  broad  valley 
that  lies  between  the  westward  rising 
dip-slopes  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  &c.,  and 
the  bold  escarpment  of  the  Yorkshire 
Oolites  on  the  east,  till  at  length  it  passes 
out  to  sea  on  either  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Tees.  The  adjoining  diagram  repre- 
sents the  general  structure  of  the  region 
on  a  line  from  Ingleborough  on  the  west 
to  the  Oolitic  moors. 

On  the  west  lie  the  outlying  heights  of 
the  ancient  camp  of  Ingleborough,  and  of 
Penyghent,  capped  with  Millstone  Grit 
and  Yoredale  rocks  (2),  which,  intersected 
by  valleys,  gradually  dip  eastward,  the 
average  slope  of  the  ground  over  long 
areas  often  corresponding  with  the  dip  of 
the  strata  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
diagram,^  till  they  slip  under  the  low 
escarpment  of  Magnesian  Limestone  (3). 

•  Let  the  reader  attentively  consider 
this  part  of  the  diagram,  and  he  may  I 
hope  convince  himself  how  little  ordinary 
valleys,  large  or  small,  are  directly  pro- 

*  This  kind  of  slope  is  often  called  a  dip-slope. 
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duced  by  fractures  and  *  convulsions  of  Nature,'  for  in 
this  and  many  similar  cases,  what  can  be  their  origin 
but  the  tranquil  scooping  powers  of  disintegration  and 
running  water,  aided  by  an  unknown  amount  of  time. 
East  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  lies  the  plain  (j9), 
almost  as  flat  as  a  table,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent 
with  an  oozy  loam,  like  the  warps  of  the  Wash  and  the 
Humber,  and  like  these,  perhaps,  formed  of  old  river 
sediments.  The  New  Red  and  Lower  Lias  strata  (4) 
lie  beneath  the  warp,  and  for  the  most  part,  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  high  on  the  east,  like  a  great 
rampart,  the  escarpment  of  the  Oolites  (5)  rises  in 
places  to  a  height  of  more  than  1,100  feet,  with  all 
its  broad-topped  moorlands  and  deep  well-wooded 
valleys.  Such  is  the  anatomy  of  the  fertile  Vale  of 
York  and  its  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THB  OBIGIN   OF    ESCARPMENTS,   AND    THE    DENUDATION   OF 

THE   WEALD QRET  WETHEBS   AND  THE    DENUDATION   OF 

THE   EOCENE   STRATA. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  much  has  been  said  about 
escarpments.  The  origin  of  all  escarpments,  excepting 
modem  sea  cliffs,  is  generally  the  same,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  marked  by  this  peculiarity,  that  the  strata 
dip  at  low  angles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  slope  of 
the  scarp,  thus : — 

Fig.  70. 


1.  Strata  with  a  low  dip,  e  escarpment.    2.  Detritus  slipped  from 
the  escarpment  down  towards  the  plain  p. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  and  the  surrounding 
Chalk  hills  form  excellent  examples  of  what  I  wish  to 
explain,  and  I  therefore  return  to  the  south-east  of 
England.  In  the  Wealden  area  we  generally  find  a 
plain,  bounded  by  hills  of  Lower  G-reensand  and  Chalk, 
on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  while  the  clayey  plain 
itself  surrounds  a  nucleus  of  undulating  sandy  hills  in 
the  centre.  The  whole  of  this  Wealden  area  forms  a 
great  amphitheatre,  on  the  outermost  rim  of  which  the 
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Chalk  rises  in  bold  escarpments,  forming  what  are 
known  as  the  North  and  South  Downs.  On  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Chalk  and  the  underlying  formations  of  Upper 
Greensand,  Gault,  Lower  G-reensand,  and  Weald  Clay 
originally  extended  across  all  the  area  of  the  Weald  for 
a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  eighty  from  east  to  west  (figs.  7 1  and  73 ). 
This  vast  mass,  many  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  has  been 
swept  away,  according  to  an  opinion  formerly  universal 
sunong  geologists,  by  the  wasting  power  of  the  sea,  bui^ 
I  believe,  chiefly  by  atmospheric  agencies ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  present  de- 
tails, great  and  small,  of  the  form  of  the  ground,  are  due 
to  the  latter.  The  result  is,  that  great  oval  escarpments 
of  Lower  Greensand,  and  outside  of  that  of  Chalk  sur- 
roimding  the  Wealden  area,  rise  steeply  above  the 
nearest  plain,  which  is  composed  of  the  Weald  Clay, 
from  beneath  which  the  Hastings  Sands  crop  out,  form- 
ing a  central  nucleus  of  hilly  groimd,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  diagram,  the  height  of  which  is 
purposely  exaggerated  so  as  to  bring  the  features  pro- 
minently before  the  eye. 

N  Fig.  71.  s 


a  a  Upper  Cretaceons  strata,  chiefly  Chalk,  f onning  the  North 
and  South  Downs  ;  h  b  escarpment  of  Lower  Greensand  with  a 
vallej  between  it  and  the  Chalk ;  e  o  Weald  Clay,  forming 
plains ;  d  hills  formed  of  Hastings  Sand  and  Clay.  The  Chalk, 
&c.  once  spread  across  the  country,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  realise  how  such  a  result  may 
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have  been  brought  about.  The  idea  that  the  Wealden 
area  once  formed  a  vast  oblong  bay,  of  which  the  Chalk 
hills  were  the  coast  cliffs,  is  exceedingly  tempting ;  for, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs  near  Folke- 
stone, and  looking  west  towards  Ashford,  and  south-west 
across  the  Somney  Marsh,  it  is  impossible  not  to  com- 
pare the  great  flat  to  a  sea  overlooked  by  all  the  bays 
and  headlands,  which  the  winding  outlines  of  the  Chalk 
escarpment,  both  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  are 
sure  to  suggest.  And  in  less  degree  the  same  impression 
suggests  itself,  wherever  one  may  chance  to  stand  on  the 
edge  of  the  Chalk  Downs,  all  the  way  from  Folkestone 
to  Alton  and  Petersfield,  and  from  Petersfield  to  East- 
bourne. For  years,  with  others,  I  held  this  view ;  but 
for  years,  with  me,  it  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
hypotheses  no  longer  tenable. 

If  the  Wealden  area  were  lowered  into  the  sea  just 
enough  to  turn  the  Chalk  escarpments  into  sea-cliffs  {%m 
Map  and  fig.  72),  we  should  have  the  following  general 
results.  Let  the  line  a  b  represent  the  present  sea 
level,  and  the  lines  8  8  8  the  level  of  the  sea  after 
depression ;  then,  so  far  from  the  area  presenting  a  wide 
open  sea,  where  heavy  waves  could  play  between  the 
opposite  North  and  South  Downs,  we  should  have  an 
encircling  clifiy  coast  of  chalk  c ;  the  base  of  which 
cliff s  if  we  follow  the  escarpment  all  round  from,  the 
Tieighbourhood  of  Folkestone  to  that  of  Eastbourne^  un- 
like all  common  coasts,  would  in  soms  cases  be  washed 
by  the  ordvnary  tides,  while  within  a  mile  or  two,  the 
depth  of  the  sea  close  to  the  cliff  of  chalk  must  have 
been  from  200  to  300  feet  In  other  words  the  base 
of  the  Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  all  round  the  Weald 
from  Folkestone  to  Eastbourne  could  not  have  formed 
a  continuous   shore  line  in   recent  times,    for  some 
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parts  of  it  are  at  the  sea  level  now ;  while  other  parts, 
along  gently  undulating  lines  at  the  bases  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  rise  to  more  than  250  feet  above  the 
sea. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Wealden  area  was  once 
an  oblong  bay,  this  land  would  also  have  been  formed  of 
two  narrow  strips  of  country,  one  on  the  south  at  least 
6O5  and  the  other  on  the  north  not  less  than  100,  miles 
long,  both  of  which  project  eastward  from  the  Chalk  of 
Hampshire,  to  form  what  we  now  call  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  These  hills  generally  rise  high  above 
the  Eocene  strata  that  skirt  them  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  these  Eocene  beds,  under  the  supposed  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  covered  by  sea,  while  the  scarped 
clijflfs  of  Chalk,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  would  over- 
look a  sea-covered  plain  of  Grault  g ;  outside  of  which, 
near  the  shore,  would  be  a  series  of  ridgy  islands  of 
Lower  Grreensand  8  (2,  which,  at  present,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  rise  into  escarpments  higher  than  the 
Dovms  themselves.  Beyond  these  there  would  be  a  sea 
where  the  flats  of  Weald  Clav  u;  now  lie ;  inside  of  which 
would  rise  an  island^  or  rather  group  of  islands,  formed 
of  the  Hastings  Sand  series  h  h.  This  form  of  ground 
would  certainly  be  peculiar,  and  ill  adapted  in  form  to 
receive  the  beating  of  a  powerful  surf,  so  as  to  produce 
on  the  im/ner  aide  only^  the  cliffy  escarpment  that 
forms  the  steep  edge  of  the  oval  of  Chalk.  Further, 
if  the  area  had  been  filled  by  the  sea,  we  might  possibly 
expect  to  find  traces  of  superficial  marine  strata  of  late 
date,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  England,  scattered  across 
the  surface  between  the  opposite  Downs.  But  none  of 
these  traces  exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  underlying 
strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  of  the  Wealden  series 
everywhere  crop  up  and  form  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
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except  where  here  and  there,  near  the  Chalk  escarpments, 
they  are  strewn  with  flints,  the  relics  of  the  subaerial 
waste  of  the  Chalk,  or  where  ihey  are  covered  by  fresh" 
water  sanda,  gravelsj  and  loams  of  the  ancient  rivers 
of  the  country. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  form  of  the  ground  in 
the  Wealden  area,  which  was  once  attributed  to  marine 
action,  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  atmospheric 
causes,  and  the  operation  of  rain  and  running  waters. 
One  great  effect  of  the  action  of  the  sea,  combine^! 
with  atmospheric  waste,"  when  prolonged  over  great 
periods  of  time,  is  to  produce  extensive  plams  of 
marme  denvdation  like  the  line  h  b,  fig.  97,  p.  497  ; 
for  this  combined  result  is  to  plane  off,  as  it  were,  the 
asperities  of  the  land,  and  reduce  it  to  an  average 
tidal  level. 

Suppose  the  curvature  of  the  various  formations 
across  the  Wealden  area  to  be  restored  by  dotted  lines, 
as  in  figure.  No.  73,  which  is  very  nearly  on  a  true 
scale.  Let  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  be  planed 
across,  as  shown  in  fig.  73,  and  let  the  newly-planed 
surface,  slightly  inclined  from  the  interior,  be  repre- 
sented by  the  line  p  p.  Against  this  line,  the  various 
masses  of  the  Hastings  Sand  h  h.  Weald  Clay  w,  the 
Lower  Crreensand  8,  the  Grault  g,  and  the  Chalk  and 
Upper  Crreensand  c,  would  crop  up.  Then  I  believe 
that,  by  aid  of  rain  and  running  water,  large  parts 
of  these  strata  would  be  cut  away  by  degrees,  so  as  to 
produce  in  time  the  present  configuration  of  the  ground. 
If  it  were  Twt  so,  we  might  eocpect  that  the  rivers  of  the 
WeaJden  area  should  all  flow  out  at  its  eastern  end, 
through  long  east  and  west  hollows,  previously  scooped 
out  by  the  assumed  wasting  power  of  ths  sea,  where 
the  ground  is  nxyw  low,  a/ad  looks  out  upon  the  sea. 
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and  towards  whichf  the  long  plai/na  of  OauU  and 
Weald  Clay  directly  lead.  But  this,  except  with  cer- 
tain rivulets,  is  so  &r  from  being  the  case,  that  some 
streams,  like  the  Beult,  rise  close  to  the  sea  coast  and 
flow  westward.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  plain 
8,8  pp  once  existed,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  how  the 
rivers  vn  old  times  flowed  from  a  low  central 
watershed  to  the  north  and  sowth  across  the  top  of  the 
Chalky  at  elevations  at  least  as  high  as,  and  probably 
even  higher  than  the  present  summit-levels  of  the 
Downs, 

Then,  as  by  the  action  of  running  water,  the  general 
level  of  the  inner  country  was  being  unequally  reduced, 
so  as  to  form  tributary  streams  each  cutting  out  its 
own  valley,  the  greater  rivers,  augmented  in  volume  by 
these  tributaries,  were  all  the  while  busy  cutting  and 
deepening  those  north  and  south  channels  through  the 
Chalk  Downs  now  known  as  the  valleys  of  the  Stour,  the 
Medway,  the  Dart,  the  Mole,  the  Wey,  which  run  athwart 
the  North  Downs,  and  the  Arun,  the  Adur,  the  Ouse,  and 
the  Cuckmare,  which,  through  gaps  in  the  South 
Downs,  flow  south.*  On  any  other  supposition,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imderstand  how  these  channels  were  formed, 
unless  they  were  produced  by  fractures  or  by  marine 
denudation,  of  neither  of  which  is  there  any  proof. 
Through  most  of  these  gaps  no  knoivn  faults  run  of 
any  kmdj  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Chalk  is  singularly 
destitute  of  fractures. 

We  get  a  strong  hint  of  the  probability  of  the  truth 
of  this  hypothesis  of  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  in 

*  This  kind  of  argument  was  applied  by  Mr.  Jokes  to  explain  the 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  and  he  supposed  that  it 
might  possibly  apply  to  the  Weald.—  *  Geological  Journal,*  1862,  vol. 
zviii.  p.  878. 
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the  present  form  of  the  ground.  Thus  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  marine  plain  p  p,  the  Chalk  being  com- 
paratively hard,  has  been  partly  denuded,  and  now 
stands  out  as  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  The  soft  clay  of  the  Gault  has  been  more 
easily  worn  away,  and  forms  a  hollow  or  plain  between  the 
Chalk  and  the  Lower  Grreensand.  The  Lower  Grreensand, 
full  of  hard  calcareous  bands  and  ironstone,  more  strongly 
resisting  denudation,  forms  a  second  range  of  scarped 
hiUs,  overlooking  the  more  easily  wasted  Weald  Clay, 
which  makes  a  second  and  broader  plain,  from  under 
which  rise  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hastings  Sands,  forming 
the  undulations  of  the  hills  of  Ashdown  Forest,  and  other 
places,  in  the  broad  centre  of  the  low  anticlinal  curve. 
The  absence  of  flints  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Wealden  area,  excepting  near  the  Downs,  is  easily 
explained  by  this  hypothesis,  for  the  origirud  Toarvae 
denvdation  had  removed  aU  the  Chalk,  except  near 
the  margm  (see  fig.  73),  long  before  the  rivers  had 
begun  eimultaneoualy  to  scoop  out  the  valleys  of  the 
interior  J  a/nd  to  cut  the  transverse  valleys  across  the 
North  and  South  Downs.^ 

Griven  sufficient  time,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  this 
result.  But  the  question  arises,  how  much  time,  in  a 
geological  sense,  can  be  given  ? 

It  is  believed  that,  excepting  for  a  few  feet  close 
upon  the  coast,  this  southern  part  of  England  was  not 
depressed  beneath  the  sea  during  any  part  of  the  Glacial 
period.  It  has,  therefore,  been  above  water  for  a  very 
long  time.     On  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs  there  are 

*  The  original  sketch  of  these  views  was  published  in  1863,  and 
enlarged  and  much  improved  in  1864,  in  a  second  edition  of  this 
work.  For  greater  detail  on  the  same  snbject,  see  Foster  and 
Topley, '  Jomnal  of  the  Qeological  Society,'  1866,  vol.  xzi.  p.  443. 
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certain  fragmentary  outliers  described  by  Professor 
Prestwich.  These  by  some  persons  have  been  supposed 
to  be  outliers  of  the  Lower  Eocene  strata,  called  the 
Woolwich  and  Beading  beds,  but  Professor  Prestwich 
considers  them  to  belong  to  part  of  the  Crag.  The 
physical  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

If  they  belong  to  any  part  of  the  Eocene  series, 
then,  as  they  lie  as  it  were  accidentally  conformably 
on  the  Chalk,  they  were  evidently  affected  by  the  dis- 
turbance that  raised  the  Wealden  into  an  anticlinal  curve, 
and  depressed  the  Chalk  and  overlying  Eocene  beds 
into  the  now  divided  synclinal  curves  of  the  London 
and  Hampshire  basins,  and  therefore,  the  beginning  of 
the  chief  denudation  of  the  Weald,  by  which  it  gradually 
assumed  its  present  form,  was  poalrEocene.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  Eocene  beds 
themselves  were  cut  across  during  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  plain  of  marine  denudation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  outliers  on  the  Chalk  escarpment  west  of  Folke- 
stone be  parts  of  the  Crag  beds,  then  it  is  possible  that 
strata  of  the  Crag  may  have  been  deposited  upon  that 
plain,  and  found  their  way  into  those  isolated  petty  pot- 
holes in  which  the  fossils  were  found,  and  in  that  case 
the  bay-like  denudation  of  the  Weald  has  probably 
taken  place  since  that  epoch,  implying  a  lapse  of 
time  so  long,  that  by  natural  processes  alone,  nearly 
half  the  marine  moUusca,  and  probably  nearly  all  the 
terrestrial  species  of  mammalia  of  the  world,  have  dis- 
appeared and  been  slowly  replaced  by  others.  This 
may  mean  little  to  those  who  still  believe  in  the 
sudden  extinction  of  whole  races  of  life;  but  to  me 
it  signifies  a  period  analogous  to  the  distance  of  a 

half-resolved  nebula,  the  elements  as  yet  being  wanting 
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by  means  of  which  we  may  attempt  to  calculate  its 
remoteness. 

I  have  gone  so  far  into  details  on  this  subject, 
because  the  ^  Denudation  of  the  Weald '  has  given  rise 
to  much  theorising  by  distinguished  authors,  and  I  wish 
to  show  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  the  amphitheatre- 
like form  of  the  area,  and  the  escarpment  of  the  Chalk, 
are  not  due  to  marine  denudation  or  the  beating  of 
sea  waves.  On  the  contrary,  the  outer  crust  of  Chalk 
that  once  cased  the  whole  as  the  strata  of  the  anticlinal 
curve  having  been  plcmed  off,  and  by  subsequent  ele- 
vation a  tableland  having  been  formed,  the  softer  rocks 
below  that  cropped  up  to  the  surface  of  this  plane  were 
then  attacked  by  running  water,  and  worn  away  so  as 
to  form  by  degrees  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  district, 
including  the  great  escarpment  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs. 

Though  the  Secondary  and  older  Tertiary  strata  of 
England  generally  lie  flat  or  dip  at  low  angles,  yet  in 

Fig.  74. 
Section  across  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


Solent. 


g.  Lower  Greenaand;  c.  Chalk;  e,  Woolwich  and  Beading  beds, 
London  Clay  and  Brasklesham  and  Bagshot  Sands,  and  the 
overljing  Freshwater  strata  S. 

one  instance  they  have  been  very  considerably  disturbed ; 
for  on  a  line  which  runs  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
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the  Isle  of  Purbeck  they  stand  nearly  on  end.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  remember 
that  from  east  to  west,  or  from  White  Cliff  Bay  to 
Alum  Bay,  there  is  overlying  the  Lower  Greensand  g^ 
a  long  range  of  Chalk  hills,  0,  the  strata  of  which  dip 
towards  the  north,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  older 
Tertiary  strata  ^,  that  is  to  say,  the  Woolwich  and 
Heading  beds,  the  London  Clay,  the  Lower  Bagshot 
Sands  and  Clays,  the  Bracklesham  Beds,  the  Upper 
Bagshot  Sands,  and  aU  the  higher  freshwater  and 
estuarine  divisions  ^,  as  enimierated  in  the  column  p.  30, 
and  in  the  diagram,  p.  241. 

The  whole  pass  under  the  Solent,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  dotted  lines  e  e,  fig.  74,  and  rise  again  on  the 
mainland  in  Hampshire,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  composed  of  various  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  rocks. 
The  same  general  relations  of  the  Secondary  and  Eocene 
strata  are  seen  on  the  mainland  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
at  and  west  of  Swanage,  as  shown  in  the  following  section 
north  of  Kimeridge  Bay  (fig.  75). 

Fig.  75. 
Section  across  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
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1.  Kimeridge  Clay.  2.  Portland  Oolite  sand.  3.  Portland 
Oolite  limestone.  4.  Purbeck  limestone  and  marls,  chiefly 
freshwater  beds.  5.  Weald  sands  and  clay,  freshwater.  6. 
Neocomian  and  Greensand.  7.  Chalk  without  flints.  8. 
Chalk  with  flints.  9.  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds.  10. 
London  Clay.     11.  Bracklesham  and  Bagshot  beds. 

Now  these  disturbed  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were 
deposited  horizontally,  and  after  disturbance,  the  Chalk, 
c,  spread  over  an  extensive  area  of  Lower  G-reensand, 
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g^  to  the  south,  and  the  Eocene  rocks  e  once  spread 
over  the  Cretaceous  rocks  in  a  curve,  at  a  great  height, 
as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  e  e  (fig.  74).  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England,  from 
Suffolk  to  Beach;  Head,  and  westward  to  Salisbury  and 
Dorchester,  the  sections  shown  in  figs.  74  and  75 
merely  form  part  of  the  two  great  anticlinal  and  syn- 
clinal curves  of  which  the  Hampshire  and  London 
basins  form  parts.  Here  then  in  our  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  rocks  we  get  evidence,  though  in  less  degree,  of 
the  same  kind  of  disturbance  and  denudation  of  which 
we  have  such  striking  proofis  when  we  consider  the 
structure  of  the  countries  in  the  western  and  north- 
western area,  which  are  composed  of  Palaeozoic  rocks. 
In  the  central  part  of  England  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  strata,  not  having  been  so  much  disturbed, 
have  necessarily  not  been  so  much  denuded  in  height, 
but  chiefly  backwards  from  west  to  east. 

I  have  still  a  few  words  to  add  respecting  the 
denudation  of  the  Eocene  strata.  Some  of  these  beds 
in  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  and  in  the  Bagshot  series 
consist  of  sands,  portions  of  which  become  exceedingly 
hard,  especiaUy  when  exposed  to  the  air.  I  have 
already  said  that  these  formations,  together  with  the 
Chalk,  once  spread  much  further  to  the  west  than 
they  do  now,  because  outlying  patches  of  Eocene  rocks 
occur  here  and  there  almost  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
gi-eat  Chalk  escarpment,  as  shown  in  fig.  61,  p.  320. 
Part  of  the  original  continuation  of  both  in  a  west- 
ward direction  is  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  in  the  same 
diagram. 

It  so  happened  that  when  the  wasting  processes  took 
place  that  wore  away  both  these  formations  from  west  to 
east,  the  softer  clays  and  part  of  the  sands  of  the  Eocene 
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strata  were  more  easily  removed  than  the  harder  rocky 
portions,  and  the  result  is  that  over  large  areas,  such  as 
Marlborough  Downs,  great  tracts  of  Chalk  are  strewn 
with  huge  blocks  of  tabular  quartz-grit,  lying  so  close 
together  that  some  years  ago,  over  miles  of  country,  I 
could  almost  leap  from  block  to  block,  without  touch- 
ing the  chalk  on  which  they  lie.  They  are,  however, 
in  such  great  request  for  building  and  paving  purposes, 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  probably  be  all  broken  up 
and  carried  away. 

Fig.  76. 
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In  the  above  figure,  No.  1  represents  the  Chalk,  and  2 
the  overlying  Eocene  clays  and  sands ;  and  the  isolated 
blocks,  lying  directly  on  the  topmost  beds  of  the  Chalk, 
represent  the  thickly  scattered  masses  of  stone  left  on 
the  ground  aft&r  the  removal  by  denudation  of  other 
and  softer  parts  of  the  Eocene  strata^  No.  2.  Fre- 
quently these  masses  are  found  scattered  even  on  the 
terraces  of  the  Lower  Chalk,  a  remarkable  example  of 
which  occurs  at  the  Prehistoric  town  of  Avebury,  near 
which,  the  lower  terrace  of  Chalk  (as  in  the  diagram) 
is  strewn  with  *  grey  wethers,'  as  they  are  termed,  and 
immense  masses  of  these,  set  on  end  by  a  vanished  people, 
stand  in  the  ancient  enclosure.  Sometimes  even  on  the 
plains  of  Grault  or  Kimeridge  Clay,  well  out  to  the  north 
or  west  of  the  escarpment,  as  for  instance  at  Swindon, 
and  also  in  the  Wealden  area,  blocks  angular  or  half- 
roimded  lie  in  the  meadows,  marking  the  immense 
waste  to  which  the  whole  territory  has  been  subjected 
long  after  the  close  of  Eocene  times.  They  plainly 
tell,  that  the  Chalk  and  overlying  Eocene  beds  once 
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spread  far  across  the  plains  which  the  abrupt  Chalk  es- 
carpments now  overlook.  These  have  been  and  are  still 
being  wasted  back,  for  they  are  comparatively  easily 
destroyed,  but  the  strong  ^  grey  wethers '  remain,  and  as 
the  rocks  on  which  they  once  lay  were  slowly  wasted 
away  and  disappeared,  these  masses  of  tough  and  intract- 
able silicious  stone  gradually  subsided  to  their  present 
places. 

Besides  the  name  of  '  grey  wethers,'  they  are  also 
known  as  Sarsen  stones,  and  Druid  stones,  and  all  the 
standing  masses  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  Druidical  temples,  have  been  left,  by 
denudation,  not  far  from  the  spots  where  they  have  since 
been  erected  into  such  grand  old  monuments  by  an 
ancient  race.^ 

I  might  add  many  details  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  scenery  of  other  portions  of  England,  such  as  the 
relation  of  the  secondary  rocks  to  the  older  rocks  of 
Devon,  the  structure  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  true 
miniature  mountain  range,  and  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
or  of  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  North  Wales, 
consisting  of  a  bay  of  soft  New  Ked  Sandstone,  bounded 
by  Silurian  mountains  and  old  limestone  cliffs,  and  of 
the  still  larger  Vale  of  Eden,  in  the  North,  where  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland  look  down  on  an  undulating 
ground  formed  of  Permian  and  partly  of  New  Red 
strata  (fig.  104,  p.  521).  But  some  of  these  regions 
will  be  dealt  with  when  I  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
British   rivers,  and    in   the  meanwhile   it   would  not 

*  The  smaller  stones  at  Stonehenge  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance.  They  are  mostly  of  igneous  origin,  and  are  believed  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  to  have  been  votive  offerings.  See  *  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Geology  of  parts  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Gloucestershire.'  sheet  34,  1858,  pp.  41-44.  Also  a 
memoir  by  Professor  Maskelyne. 
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add  much  to  the  general  knowledge  which  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  express,  viz.,  that  England  is 
mountainous  and  very  hilly  in  the  west  and  north,  in 
Devon,  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  from  Derbyshire  con- 
tinuously all  through  to  Scotland,  because  of  disturb- 
ances and  great  denudations ;  and  that  it  consists  of 
undulating  plains  and  of  tablelands  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts,  because  the  strata  there  are  generally 
much  flatter  and  softer,  and  because  they  have  been 
denuded  in  such  a  manner,  that  immense  tracts  of 
Chalk  and  Lower  Grreensand,  in  the  Weald  and  in  the 
middle  and  west  of  England,  have  been  cut  away  by  a 
slow  process  of  gradual  recession  due  to  atmospheric 
influences,  and  thus  it  happens  that  their  edges  now 
form  long  escarpments,  which  are  still  receding  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  therefore  at  right 
angles  to  the  slope  of  the  scarp. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE   MIOCEMB   AND  PLIOCENE   FOBUATIONS. 

The  Eocene  strata  of  England  taken  as  a  whole  may 
be  looked  upon  as  estuarine  beds.  At  the  base,  the 
Woolwich  and  Heading  beds,  and  also  the  upper  parts  of 
the  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire,  consist 
of  strata  deposited  in  brackish,  salt,  and  fresh  water,  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  and  the  abundance 
of  plants  and  terrestrial  remains  in  the  London  Clay, 
and  other  marine  divisions  of  the  series,  proves  that 
they  also  were  deposited  near  the  mouths  of  such  rivers, 
say,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon.  Both  in  their 
lower  and  upper  divisions,  these  strata  in  France  and 
England  contain  a  large  terrestrial  mammalian  fftuna, 
the  genera  of  which  are  so  antique  that  they  have  no 
very  close  relation  with  those  now  living.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  remotely  related  to  living  genera,  and  some 
may  even  be  the  direct  ancestors  of  living  species 
through  Miocene  and  Pliocene  intermediate  forms.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  this  old  fauna,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that'  when  they  lived  the  Alps  had  scarcely 
any  place  as  a  principal  mountain  range. 

This  book  has  little  to  do  with  palseontology,  but  I 
have  already  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  in 
Crermany  there  are  formations  containing  terrestrial 
(as  distinguished  from  marine  fossils),  with  mixed 
Eocene  and  Miocene  generic  forms,  and  I  lay  a  little 
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stress  on  these  points,  because,  after  we  get  through 
these  doubtful  and  fragmentary  stratigraphical  and 
zoological  gradations,  we  at  length  emerge  on  a  time 
generally  recognised  as  Miocene  or  Middle  Tertiary,  the 
larger  part  of  the  flora  and  £Etuna  of  which  has  the 
closest  analogy  to  those  that  now  inhabit  the  earth,  the 
flora,  possibly,  even  in  part,  specifically,  and  part  of 
the  £BLuna,  certainly  generically.  Most  of  the  modem 
types  are  represented  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
another :  Elephant,  fihinoceros.  Hippopotamus,  Horses, 
Deer,  Oxen,  Camels,  Criraffes,  Monkeys,  and  various 
camivora.  Nor  are  fresh-water  reptib'a  wanting,  though 
they  are  less  distinctive,  some  of  the  modem  represen- 
tatives of  these  animals  having  held  their  place  through 
longer  epochs  of  time. 

I  recapitulate  these  facts,  because  the  circumstances, 
bearing  as  they  do  on  the  present  physical  geography  of 
our  part  of  the  world,  are  very  distinct,  and  I  shall  soon 
have  something  more  to  say  about  the  later  unions  of 
England  with  the  Continent,  and  migrations  of  life 
consequent  thereon. 

The  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  partly 
connect  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  epochs,  in  so  &r  that 
the  plants  of  these  strata  (always  an  imperfect  guide) 
are  related  to  Miocene  species.  But  stratigraphically, 
the  Hempstead  beds  are  inseparable  from  the  Eocene 
beds  below,  and  their  fossils,  those  that  lived  in  water, 
are  almost  without  exception  the  same. 

True  Miocene  strata  are  very  poorly  represented  in 
ETigland^  as  shown  in  Chapter  XVI.,  in  the  description 
of  Bovey  Tracey,  and  they  play  no  important  part  in 
its  physical  geography.  The  slopes  which  surrounded 
the  old  lake  of  Bovey  Tracey  were  clothed  with  splendid 
pines  of  the  genus  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia),  oaks,  cin- 
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namons,  figs,  dryandra,  prickly  vines,  nyssa,  and  other 
plants,  and  on  the  lake  water-lilies  expanded  their 
leaves  and  flowers. 

The  present  Europe,  partly  then  a  continent,  was, 
in  Miocene  times,  the  theatre  of  wide-spread  volcanic 
eruptions  in  Central  France,  G-ermany,  and  that  part  of 
the  British  Islands  now  known  as  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
and  also  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  In  that  region 
they  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  connec- 
tion with  the  physical  geography  of  our  country 
than  they  do  at  Bovey  Tracey.  In  the  land  of  Antrim, 
from  thence  through  the  Isles  of  Mull,  Rum,  Eigg, 
Gana,  Muck,  and  Skye,  a  vast  broken  belt  of  Miocene 
volcanic  rocks  forms  great  part  of  the  Inner  Hebrides ; 
and  far  beyond  Britain,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland, 
Spitsbergen,  and  Franz  Joseph  Land,  the  same  volcanic 
series  is  found,  fragments  perhaps  of  one  large  con- 
tinuous territory,  or,  if  not,  at  all  events  of  a  series 
of  large  islands,  of  which  the  Faroes  make  one  of  the 
fragments. 

In  Scotland  these  volcanic  rocks  consist  chiefly  of 
Basalts,  Dolerites,  Felstones,  and  Amygdaloids,  inter- 
bedded  with  agglomerates  of  lapilli,  large  blocks,  and 
volcanic  bombs,  such  as  are  piled  on  the  sides  of  almost 
all  volcanoes,  and  which  often  go  by  the  name  of 
volcanic  ashes.  These  occur,  associated  with  beds  of 
clay  or  soil,  and  streaks  of  lignite.  Some  of  the  clays 
contain  leaves  of  plants.  The  late  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  determined  their  age,  and  later  observations 
made  by  Professor  Heer  confirm  his  accuracy.^ 

'  For  an  elaborate  memoir  on  these  Yolcanic  rocks,  Fee  Mr.  Jadd 
<  On  the  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  the  Highlands,  &c/  *  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,'  1874,  vol.  xzz.,  p.  220.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
growth  and  decaj  of  these  volcanoes  is  there  treated  of  in  a  manner 
never  before  attempted. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  beds  of  lignite  in  the  Western 
Isles,  and  the  shales  with  leaves,  indicate  long  pauses 
here  and  there  in  the  activity  of  many  craters.  Vege- 
tation on  a  large  scale  had  time  to  flourish.  After  an 
unknown  lapse  of  time,  the  vast  inclined  plateaux  of  lava, 
above  which  the  lofty  craters  rose,  are  still,  in  Antrim, 
&om  600  to  900  feet  thick,  and  more  than  3,000  feet  in 
Mull.  The  denuded  edges  of  the  several  lava-streams 
now  form  a  wonderful  series  of  terraces,  rising  tier  upon 
tier,  like  Titanic  steps,  high  on  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  the  splendid  columnar  basalt  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  in  Staffa,  is  known  to  all  tourists  among 
the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  same  terraced  forms  are 
prominent  in  Skye,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  islands. 
But  where  are  the  craters  from  which  these  vast  volcanic 
piles  of  lavas  and  ashes  were  ejected?  They  are  all 
gone  and  utterly  wasted  away,  and  only  their  deep- 
seated  roots  remain  to  mark  the  sites,  above  which 
mountains  grew  by  accretion,  as  high  as  Etna,  which  is 
growing  even  now.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  these  deep-seated  centres 
of  crystalline  rocks  are  now  apt  to  form  some  of  the 
highest  portions  of  the  islands.  They  have  been  bared 
by  denudation,  and  their  hardness  helps  to  preserve 
them. 

Long  before  these  extreme  denudations  took  place, 
when  the  islands  formed  part  of  a  wide-spreading 
territory,  old  river-beds  intersected  it,  running  through 
an  ancient  land,  formed  of  Laurentian,  Cambrian,  and 
Silurian  rocks,  that  spread  far  to  the  west,  north,  and 
east. 

These  rivers  scooped  out  valleys  in  the  Miocene 
lavas  and  tufas,  which  were  again  partly  filled  by 
torrents  of  basalt  and  obsidian.     In  the  case  of  the 
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Scuir  of  Eigg,  the  lava  (obsidian  3,  fig.  77)  flowed  over 
the  valley  gravel  ( 2 )  and  buried  it.  Since  then  the  waste 
has  been  so  great,  that  the  destruction  of  the  older  hills 
that  bounded  the  valley  has  literally  exalted  the  valley 
and  laid  the  hills  low,  for  the  obsidian  was  harder  than 
the  walls  of  the  valley,  and  has  longer  resisted  destriio- 

FlG.  77. 
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1.  Old  lavas,  &c.  2.  Biver  valley  scooped  out  by  denudation. 
3.  Obsidian  filling  valley.  4.  Present  outline  of  the  country 
produced  by  later  denudations. 

tion,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Scuir  of  Eigg 
became  one  of  the  most  striking  peaks  in  the  Western 
Islands. 

Thus  it  also  happens  that  in  the  old  volcanic  plateaux 
valleys  a  thousand  feet  deep  have  been  excavated,  and 
the  whole  region  has  by  denudation  been  changed  into 
a  line  of  fragmentary  islands,  the  high  sea  cliffs  of 
which  attest  the  greatness  of  the  waste  they  have  in 
time  undergone.* 

During  this  time  the  greater  contours  of  England 
remained  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  old  mountain 
lands  of  Devon,  Wales,  and  Cumbria,  though  sufferisg 
from  denudation,  remained  mountainous  still,  and, 
together  with  the  lower  country,  the  whole  was  merely 
upheaved  so  far  that  England  was  joined  to  the  Con- 

'  See  A.  Geikie,  *Jour.  Geol.   Society,'  xxvii.,   'On  Tertiary 
Volcanic  Bocks.* 
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tinent,  and  over  the  land,  mammalian  races  in  late  Mio- 
cene times  migrated  into  our  region,  their  bones  being 
now  found  buried  at  the  bases  both  of  the  Coralline 
and  Bed  Crag,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter.  Probably  they 
lived  here  in  the  earliest  Pliocene  limes,  as  the  relics  of 
an  older  Miocene  fistuna,  and  got  intermixed  with 
varieties  and  new  species.  These  include  Beaver,  Deer, 
Horse  and  Hipparion,  Hyaena,  and  a  Felis ;  Bears,  Pig, 
Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  Mastodon,  and  perhaps  a  true 
Elephant,  ^  all  belonging  to  genera  with  which  we  are 
quite  familiar  in  the  present  world,  if  we  except  the 
Hipparion  and  Mastodon,  and  these  have  close  relations, 
the  first  with  the  horse  and  the  second  with  the  ele- 
phant. 

The  Crag  formations  of  England  in  descending 
order  consist  of  three  divisions,  Norwich  Crag,  Red 
Crag,  and  Coralline  Crag.  The  Red  and  Coralline 
Crags  are  rich  in  marine  fossils,  and  the  Norwich  Crag 
also  contains  a  marine  fauna,  together  with  twenty-four 
species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  According  to 
Mr.  Prestwich,  the  above-named  formations  contain 
from  84  to  93  per  cent,  of  living  species.  But  though 
very  important  in  a  stratigraphical  point  of  view,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  marine  life,  the  Crag  plays 
a  very  unimportant  part  in  the  physical  structure  of 
England,  occurring  as  they  do  only  in  a  few  small  shelly 
patches    of    insignificant    thickness    in   Norfolk    and 

I  Castor  veterior,  Cervos  dicranoceros,  Equus  plicidens  (7),  Felis 
pardoides,  Hipparion,  Hyaena  antiqua,  Mastodon  arvemensis,  Mas- 
todon tapiroides  (7),  Elepbas  meridionalis  (7)  Bhinoceroe  Schleir- 
xnacheri,  Sus  antiquns  (7),  Tapirus  priscos,  Ursus  arvemensis, 
Megaceros  Hibemicus  (7).  See  Prestwich,  <  Journal  Geol.  Society,' 
1871,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  348.  Mr.  Prestwich  considers  this  fauna  as 
probably  of  Pliocene  age,  that  is  to  say,  contemporaneous  with  the 
deposition  of  the  crag. 
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Suffolk.  They  are,  in  fact,  oftan  so  far  buried  under 
superficial  strata  that  they  require  to  be  looked  for, 
and  the  whole  country  being  flat  they  do  not  at  all 
affect  the  scenery,  excepting  in  a  minor  way  in  the 
coast  cliffs.  Physically  they  chiefly  indicate  a  certain 
amount  of  submergence  and  subsequent  emergence  in 
late  times,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Forest  hedy  and  that 
is  all,  for,  as  already  frequently  insisted  on,  we  are  not  to 
consider  Great  Britain  as  having  always  been  an 
island  during  and  between  the  periods  that  I  have 
already  described.  It  is  an  accident  that  it  is  now  an 
island ;  and  it  has  been  islands  many  times,  and  an 
island  more  than  once  before,  and  in  many  shapes. 
When  I  describe  other  periods,  still  later  than  the  Crag, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  a  little  more  definitely 
the  precise  kind  of  changes  that  our  land  in  latter  days 
has  undergone. 

Younger  than  the  Crag  there  are  certain  other 
minor  deposits,  portions  of  which  are  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  England.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable,  the  'Forest  bed,'  lies  underneath  the 
glacial  deposits  on  the  shore,  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk. 
This  minor  formation  has  been  tracedfor  some  distance 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  It  consists  of  dark 
sandy  clay,  with  plants,  above  which  there  is  a  band  of 
coarse  gravel,  containing  the  remains  of  elephants,  &c., 
then  bands  of  clay  and  gravel,  with  marine  and  fresh- 
water shells  and  fragments  of  wood.  The  plants 
noticed  in  the  Forest  bed  are :  Pinus  sylvestria 
(Scotch  fir),  Abies  eoccdsa  (a  Pine),  Taxus  baccata 
(Yew),  Prunus  spinosa  (Sloe),  Menyanthes  trifolicUa 
(Buckbean),  Quercus  (Oak),i4inu«  (Alder),  Nymphcea 
alba  (Water-lily),  Kwphar  lutea  (Yellow  Water-lily), 
Cera^tophylhirn  demersum  (Horn-wort),  and  Potamo- 
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gtiora  (Pondweed),  together  with  fronds  and  rhizomes 
of  ferns. 

In  the  Forest  bed  and  the  overlying  gravel  the  fol- 
lowing land  mammalia  have  been  found:  JElephaa 
mdiquus  (the  ancestor  of  the  African  Elephant),  E. 
meridionaliBy  Rhmoceroa  megarrhinu8j  R.  Etrvscus^ 
Hippopotamus  majors  Equus  cahaU/us  (the  common 
horse),  Mdckairodua  (a  tiger  ?),  Bisonpriacvs  (?),  Boa 
primigeniua  (Aurochs),  Svs  Arvemensis ;  four  species 
of  bears,  Uretis  Arvemensis^  U.  Spdasua  (Cave  bear  ?), 
U.  Etruacua^  U.  arctoa  (White  bear) ;  six  species  of 
deer,  Cervua  megaceroa  (often  miscalled  the  Irish  elk), 
C.  elaphua  (Eed  deer),  C  Sedgwickiij  C,  Poligniacua^ 
C.  capreolua  (Boedeer),  Mygale  moachata  (Musk 
shrew),  Sorexfodiena  and  S,  remifer  (Shrews),  Arvicola 
amphibia  (Field-mouse),  Caator  Europceua  (common 
beaver),  Trogontherium  Cuvieri  (a  great  Beaver),  two 
species  of  whales,  and  fish.^  The  whole  speaks  of  a 
past  physical  geography,  at  least  during  part  of  which, 
with  a  mild  climate,  our  country  seems  to  have  been 
joined  to  the  Continent.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  this  assemblage  of  mammalia  is  not  quite  devoid 
of  the  appearance  of  being  a  little  too  miscellaneous, 
and  several  authois  have  declared  that  some  of  the 
bones,  having  been  picked  up  on  the  shore  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  may  have  been  washed  up 
from  the  neighbouring  sea-bottom,  and  thus  got  mixed 
with  others  of  later  geological  date  which  really  belong 
to  the  Forest  bed.  However  this  may  be  I  have  given 
the  list  as  it  originally  stood,  with  some  slight  corrections 
by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  whichever  theory  be 

*  The  above  list  is  taken  from  Mr.  Prestwich  <  On  the  Crag  Beds 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk ;  *  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,*  vol.  xzvii.,  p.  466. 
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txue^  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  as  throwing 
light  on  some  one  of  the  ever-shifting  physical  and 
biological  phases  that  our  country  has  undergone,  each 
of  which  in  its  day  seemed  as  constant  as  that  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live.  The  special  episode  of  Uie 
Forest  bed  points  to  this,  that  it  exhibits  a  fragment 
of  the  vegetation  and  fauna  of  the  last  pre-glacial  epoch, 
at  a  time  when  England  was  united  to  the  Continent, 
and  when  a  flora  and  fauna,  in  part  new,  migrated  across 
the  intervening  plain  into  our  area. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  GLACIAL   EPOCH. — BXISTINa  GLACIER   REGIONS. 

I  HATE  now  to  describe  a  remaxkable  episode  in  Post** 
Tertiary  times,  known  as  the  Olaaial  epoch,  which 
is  certainly  later  than  the  latest  beds  of  the  Crag,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  of  later  date  than  the 
^Forest  bed'  of  Cromer,  on  sound  stratigraphical 
evidence.  The  effect  of  local  mountain  glaciers,  and 
of  far  broader  sheets  of  glacier  ice  that  descended  from 
the  mountains  and  overspread  great  plains,  have  left 
unmistakable  traces  over  large  parts  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres ;  and  without  going  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  the  subject  I  shall  be  able  to  describe 
the  histoiy  of  that  period,  as  it  affects  the  scenery  of 
Britain,  with  something  like  detail.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  I  must  lead  the  reader  into  Switzerland,  and 
show  what  kind  of  effect  is  being  produced  there  by 
the  ice  of  the  present  day,  and  afterwards  into  Green- 
land and  Victoria  Land,  and  show  what  takes  place 
there,  and  then  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  1  shall 
be  able  to  return  to  our  own  country  and  explain  what 
took  place  here  in  that  icy  episode,  which,  measured  by 
ordinary  standards,  is  far  distant  in  time,  but  which, 
by  comparison  with  the  more  ancient  periods,  almost 
approaches  our  own  day. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  explain   what  a 
glacier  is.     In  any  large  and   good  map  of  Switzer- 
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land  we  see  certain  white  patches  here  and  there 
on  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  the  Alps.  These 
are  more  or  less  covered  by  snow  and  glaciers.  The 
•highest  mountain  in  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  rises 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  are 
many  other  mountains  in  this  great  chain  which 
approach  that  height,  ranging  from  10,000  to  15,000 
feet  high.  The  mean  limit  of  perpetual  snow  upon 
the  Alps,  is  about  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Above  that  line,  speaking  generally,  the  country  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  snow,  excepting  where  the 
tall  cliffs  are  too  steep  to  hold  it,  or  on  those  sides  of 
even  high  valleys  that  face  the  southern  sun.  In  the 
higher  regions  it  gathers  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and 
in  the  large  ci/rqv^ea  or  recesses,  which  like  vast  amphi- 
theatres, are  characteristic  of  all  true  mountain  groups 
or  ranges  that  T  have  seen.  By  force  of  gravity,  and  the 
alternate  melting  and  regelation  of  the  molecules  of 
ice,  especially  in  summer,  the  gathered  snow  presses 
downwards  into  the  main  valleys;  where,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  pressure  exerted  by  the 
vertical  weight  and  onward  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
lated mass,  the  snow  year  after  year  is  converted  into 
moving  ice.  Without  entering  on  details,  it  is  enough 
if  I  now  state  that  this  is  proved  by  well-considered 
observations  made  by  the  best  observers  of  the  icy 
phenomena  of  the  Alps.^ 

Still  accumulating,  year  upon  year,  by  d^^ees  this 
ice  slides  down  the  valley,  and  is  often  protruded  in 
great  tongues  far  below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  ; 
for  some  Swiss  glaciers  descend  as  low  as  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  or  thereabouts  above  the  level  of 

>  See  Dr.  James  OroH's  work  on  *  Climate  and  Time.' 
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the  sea,  whereas  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  8,500 
feet.     Ever  melting  on  its  surface,  in  its  mass,  and  at 
the  end,  each  glacier  is  yet  ever  renewed  by  yearly  falls 
of  snow,  and  by  direct  gravity  on  the  slopes,  and  by 
pressure  of  accumulating  snow  and  ice  behind,  and  by 
melting  and  regelation,  it  is  urged  down  the  valley  and 
maintains  its  average  size.     I  will  not  enter  into  all 
the   details   of  the  structure   of  the   ice  of  glaciers, 
because  that  will  not  help  us  in  the  special  geological 
investigation  now  in  view;  but  I  will   describe   what 
are  the  effects  produced  by  a  glacier   in  the  country 
over  which  it  slides,  and  various  other  glacier-pheno- 
mena affecting  the  scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  therefore 
affecting  the  scenery  of  our  own  country  in  past  times 
when  glaciers  existed  here,  and  still  affecting  it  in  the 
relics  they  have  left. 

A  glacier  slides  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to 
the  mass  of  ice  that  fills  the  valley,  and  to  the  greater 
or  less  inclination  of  the  slope,  for  in  these  respects  it 
behaves  very  like  a  river.  If  we  have  a  vast  river  like 
the  Mississippi  flowing  down  a  broad  valley,  although 
the  slope  of  the  valley  may  be  gentle,  still  the  river 
flows  with  rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  body  of  water ;  so  if  we  have  a  mass  of  ice,  which 
represents  the  snow-drainage  of  a  large  tract  of  country, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow^  then  the  glacier  flows 
with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  mass  of  ice,  and 
that  rate  of  progress  is  modified,  increased,  or  dimin- 
ished, in  accordance  with  the  fall  and  width  of  the 
valley,  so  that  when  it  is  steep,  the  glacier  flows  com- 
paratively fast,  and  when  the  angle  at  which  the  valley 
slopes  is  small,  it  flows  with  comparative  slowness. 
Like  a  river  also  when  the  valley  expands  in  width,  so 
does  the  glacier  broaden  to  meet  the  mountain  sides  on 
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either  hand,  and  should  an  extra  steep  descent  occur 
in  its  channel,  as  in  the  gbicier  of  the  Bhone,  the  ice 
becomes  troubled  and  shattered,  like  a  silent  fiozen 
cataract,  to  re-unite  below  in  a  more  ti:anquil  sheet. 
So  also  in  the  valley  of  Hinter  Rhine,  above  the  source 
of  the  river,  a  tall  cliff  bounds  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bhine  glacier,  above  which  another  large  ice-sheet 
presses  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  whence  in 
summer,  constant  avalanches,  now  here,  now  there,  fall 
with  a  8heer  descent  and  a  recurrent  roar  like  that  of  a 
great  water&ll. 

All  glaciers  are  traversed  by  cracks  termed  creoasses. 
Now  the  mountain  peaks  that  rise  above  the  sur&ce  of 
a  glacier  are  in  places  so  steep  that  the  snow  refiibes  to 
lie  upon  them,  even  when  they  may  happen  to  be  above 
the  limits  of  the  average  line  of  perpetual  snow,  so 
that  masses  of  rock  being  severed  by  atmospheric  dis- 
integration, constantly  &11  from  the  slopes  and  find  a 
temporary  resting-place  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  at 
the  margin  of  the  moving  glacier,  and,  as  it  were, 
float  upon  its  surface  in  long  continuous  lines ;  for  the 
motion  of  a  glacier  is  so  slow,  that  the  stones  that  fall 
upon  its  surface  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  line  of  blocks,  earth,  and  gravel,  often  of 
great  width.  In  like  manner  if  an  island-like  boss  of 
rock  rises  through  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  a  glacier, 
a  line  of  stony  debris  travels  on  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  from  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  which,  often 
buried  in  the  winter's  snow,  becomes  again  exposed 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  These  stones,  when  two 
glaciers  combine  to  form  one  stream  of  ice,  as  in  the 
lower  glacier  of  the  Aar,  meet  at  the  V-shaped  angle 
of  junction,  and  form  one  grand  line  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  glacier  (fig.  78).     Such  lines  of  debris, 
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whether  at  the  sides  or  in  the  middle  of  a  glacier,  are 
termed  inyofrmnA^^  and  at  length  all  this  material  that 
has  not  &llen  into  crevasses  floats  on,  and  is  finally 
slowly  shot  into  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the  ice*stream, 
frequently  forming  large  mounds,  known  as  Urmmal 
moraines. 

All  glacier  ice,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  Arctic 
regions,  is  said  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  about  32° 
Fahr.  that  is  to  say,  just  about  the  melting  point,  ex- 
cepting near  the  surface,  as  far  as  the  cold  atmospheric 
temperature  can  penetrate.  This,  it  is  said,  is  rarely 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  Therefore,  it  is  a  common 
statement  that,  beneath  every  glacier,  water  is  constantly 
flowing,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  below  all  the 
year  round,  and  also  by  the  summer  heat  on  the  surSeice 
of  the  glacier,  and  in  some  cases,  to  a  less  degree,  by 
springs  that  rise  in  the  rocks  below  the  ice.'  In  parts 
of  some  glaciers  where  crevasses  are  not  numerous,  we 
frequently  find  large  temporary  brooks,  which  generally 
disappear  with  the  frost  at  night ;  but  in  all  the  glaciers 
that  I  have  seen,  long  before  we  reach  their  lower  end, 
all  the  surface  water  has  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ice. 

The  water  that  runs  from  the  end  of  a  glacier  very 
often  emerges  from  an  ice-cavern  as  a  ready-made  muddy 
river,  charged  with  the  fiour  of  rocks,  produced  in  great 
part  by  the  grinding  power  of  the  glacier  moving  over 
its  rocky  floor,  and  this  river  carries  away  the  moraine 

>  I  am,  however,  informed  by  Mr.  James  Eccles  that  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1875  when  he  was  in  the  Valley  of  Chamonni  no  water 
flowed  from  the  end  of  the  well-known  Glacier  de  Bossons,  and 
that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  large  glacier  of  the  Mer  de  Glaoe 
(Glacier  des  Bois)  the  stream  which  is  large  in  summer  had 
decreased  to  a  tiny  rivulet.  The  subject  requires  more  systematic 
investigation  both  in  the  Alps  and  Greenland. 
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rubbish  that  the  glacier  deposits  at  its  lower  ends,  in 
some  cases  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  perhaps,  I  might 
rather  say,  as  slowly  as  it  is  formed,  because  day  after 
day  we  may  see  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  details  of 
certain  moraines,  though,  when  being  worked  upon  by 
water,  all  stones  of  moderate  size  that  have  been  shed 
from  the  ice  are  in  the  long  run  apt  to  be  carried 
down  the  valley  by  the  ever-changing  streams  that  flow 
from  the  ends  of  glaciers  along  the  length  of  many 
terminal  moraines.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  happens 
that,  from  various  circumstances,  both  terminal  and 
lateral  moraines  have  been  so  well  preserved  from 
destruction,  that  they  form  long  enduring  features  in 
the  scenery. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  about  moraine-stones 
before  I  describe  the  glacial  phenomena  of  our  own 
island.  When  an  immense  weight  of  glacier  ice,  in 
some  cases  hundreds,  or  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions 
even  two  or  three  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  passes 
over  solid  rocks,  by  the  pressure  of  the  moving  mass, 
the  rocks  in  the  valley  over  which  it  slides  become 
smooth  and  polished — not  flatly,  but  in  flowing  lines, 
presenting  a  largely  mammillated  surface.  Further- 
more, the  stones  of  the  surface-moraines  frequently  fall 
into  fractures  called  crevasses,  and  the  small  debris 
and  finely  powdered  rocks  that  more  or  less  cover 
the  glacier  are  borne  into  these  crevasses  by  the  water 
that  flows  upon  the  surface,  and  much  of  this  matter 
finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  fig.  78.  The 
bottom  of  a  glacier,  therefore,  is  not  simple  bare  ice, 
but  between  the  ice  and  the  rock  over  which  it  flows 
there  are  blocks  of  stone  imprisoned,  and  fine  silicious 
and  often  felspathic  debris  (chiefly  worn  from  the  floor 
itself),  which  may  be  likened  to  emery  powder.     The 
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result  is  that,  let  the  rock  be  ever  so  hard,  it  is  in 
places  polished  almost  as  smooth  as  a  polished  agate, 
and  this  sur&ce  is  also  finely  striated  and  coarsely 
grooved  by  the  debris  that,  imprisoned  between  the  ice 
and  the  rocky  floor,  is  pressed  along  in  the  direction 
of  the  flow  of  the  ice.  By  degrees  deep  furrows  are 
sometimes  thus  cut  in  the  rocks. 

But  the  stones  that  are  imprisoned  between  the  ice 
and  the  rocky  floor  not  only  groove  that  floor,  but  in 
turn  they  also  get  scratched  by  theliarder  asperities 
of  the  rocks  over  which  they  are  forced ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  many  of  the  stones  of  moraines  are  covered 
with  straight  scratches^  often  crossing  each  other 
irregularly,  so  that  we  are  able  by  this  means  to  tell, 
independently  of  the  forms  of  the  heaps,  whether  such 
and  such  a  mass  is  a  moraine  or  not,  and  indeed,  under 
any  circumstances,  whether  certain  stones  have  been 
acted  on  by  glacier  ice. 

These  indications  of  the  rounding,  smoothing,scratch- 
ing,  and  grooving  of  rocks,  in  lines  coincident  with  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  glaciers,  together  with  moraine 
heaps,  erratic  blocks,  and  scratched  stones,  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  glaciers,  that  we  are  able  to  establish  the 
important  fact  that  the  Swiss  glaciers  were  once  of  far 
larger  dimensions  than  they  are  now,  and  have  gradually 
retreated  to  their  present  limits.  For  example,  all 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  end  of  the 
Rhone  glacier  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  mammillated 
rocks  {moutonn4e)^  moraine-mounds,  and  great  erratic 
blocks,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  notable  case  oc- 
curring on  the  slopes  behind  Monthey,  some  sixty 
miles  below  the  source  of  the  river,  where  the  '  blocks 
of  Monthey '  have  long  been  celebrated.  Fifty  miles 
beyond  that,  the  same  great  glacier  that   filled  the 
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valley  of  the  Bhone,  spread  across  the  area,  now  filled 
by  the  Lake  of  Greneva  and  all  the  lowlands  of  Switzer* 
land,  in  a  vast  fan-like  form,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width  from  below  Geneva  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aarau,  and  deposited  part  of  its  terminal 
moraine  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  behind  Neuch&tel, 
2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  famous 
Pierre  h.  Bot,  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
in  height,  forms  one  of  a  belt  of  moraine  blocks  at  a 
height  of  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel.  Eveiy  Alpine  valley,  whether  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  or  on  the  northern  slopes  opening  into  the 
lowlands  of  Switzerland,  or  on  the  wide  plains  of  Italy 
that  lie  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  tells  the  same 
story ;  and  the  old  glacier  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
beyond  Ivrea  filled  the  whole  valley  of  Aosta^  has  left 
on  the  plains  of  Italy  a  vast  moraine  60  miles  in 
circumference,  more  than  1,600  feet  in  height,  and  in 
places  6  or  7  miles  in  width.  The  signs  of  vanished 
gigantic  glaciers  constantly  strike  the  practised  eye, 
and  are  indeed  frequently  as  fresh  afl  if  the  glacier  had 
scarcely  left  the  rocks  before  the  existing  vegetation 
began  to  grow  upon  their  surfaces. 

Such  being  the  case  in  the  Alps  and  other  regions 
where  we  are  able  to  study  the  action  of  modem 
glaciers  in  detail,  we  have  next  to  inquire — Is  there 
anything  further  to  learn  in  regions  where  glaciers  are 
found  on  a  far  greater  scale  ?  Those  who  have  read  the 
descriptions  of  navigators  will  be  aware  that  in  Green- 
land the  average  snow-line,  as  a  whole,  descends  lower 
'and  lower  as  we  go  northward,  till  at  length  the  whole 
interior  of  the  country  becomes  covered  by  one  snow- 
field,  which,  pressing  seaward  from  the  interior,  gives 
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birth  to  a  prodigioiia  number  of  large  glaciers,  many  of 
which  protrude  £air  into  the  Fiords,  while  very  many 
others  on  a  smaller  scale  descend  directly  into  the  sea 
&om  the  mountains  on  either  side.  In  other  cases,  as 
on  straight  parts  of  the  coast  of  Melville  Bay,  the 
glacier-ice  crowns  the  cliffs  for  miles,  and  breaking  off 
in  masses,  falls  in  cataracts  of  smaU-shivered  icebergs 
into  the  ssa,  grinding  and  smoothing  the  rock  as  they 
descend.  But  in  the  same  region  when  broad  valleys 
open  out  towards  the  sea,  then  it  frequently  happens 
that  prodigious  glaciers  push  their  way  out  far  beyond 
the  shore.  These  are  in  some  cases  12  or  20  miles 
across  at  their  ends,  and  in  the  case  of  the  great  Hum- 
boldt glacier,  60  miles  across,  ending  in  a  cliff  of  ice  in 
places  300  feet  in  height.  One  of  these  vast  glaciers  has 
been  estimated  as  being  at  the  very  least  3,000  feet  in 
thickness.  Great  masses  of  ice  breaking  away  from 
their  ends  form  icebergs,  which,  sometimes  laden  with 
moraine  rubbish,  like  that  which  partly  covers  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  float  out  into  the  Greenland 
seas,  and  are  carried  south  by  a  current  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
Not  infrequently  icebergs  float  far  into  the  Atlantic, 
beyond  the  parallel  of  New  York,  and  they  have  been 
seen  even  off  the  Azores. 

Along  the  shores  also,  when  the  sea  freezes,  the  ice 
becomes  attached  to  the  coast.  By-and-by,  as  summer 
comes  on,  the  ice  partly  breaks  away,  leaving  what  is 
called  an  ice-foot  still  joined  to  the  land.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  debris  during  part  of  the  year  fall  from  the 
cliffs,  and  are  lodged  upon  the  ice-foot,  and  when  it 
breaks  off  and  floats  away  and  melts,  the  rubbish  is 
strewn  about,  and  accumulates  on  the  bottom  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  In  like  manner  the  icebergs  melt  chiefly  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  but  sometimes  escaping  from  thence  and  melting 
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in  the  seas  of  warmer  climates,  their  stony  freights, 
when  they  have  any,  get  scattered  abroad  here  and 
there  over  the  bottom  of  the  West  Atlantic,  which, 
therefore,  must  be  dotted  with  erratic  blocks  and  other 
debris  borne  from  far  northern  regions. 

The  same  kind  of  phenomena,  on  a  still  grander 
scale,  are  common  in  the  Antarctic  regions  of  Victoria 
Land.  There,  between  south  latitude,  71°  and  79°,  the 
land,  as  described  by  Sir  James  Ross,  rises  in  places  to 
10,000,  and  even  15,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
country  may  almost  be  said  to  be  covered  by  a  universal 
sheet  of  glacier  ice,  which,  protruding  far  seaward,  rises 
in  cliffs  from  150  to  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Such  a  wall,  east  of  Mount  Erebus,  extended  in  1841 
for  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  and  from  it  and  parts 
of  the  coast  great  tabular  bergs  break  off,  occasionally 
bearing  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks.  Sir  James  estimated 
the  average  thickness  of  the  glacier  ice  to  be  not  more 
than  1,008  feet,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  doubtless  an 
under-estimate.  This  Antarctic  continent  is  probably 
as  large  as  or  larger  than  Australia,  and  every  yard  of 
its  surface  must  be  ground  and  polished  by  the  nearly 
universal  glacier  that  radiates  from  its  centre  to  the 
sea. 

Having  ascertained  what  are  the  signs  by  which  a 
glacier  may  be  known,  and  also  the  signs  left  by  ice-' 
bergs,  I  shall  now  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  British 
Islands  has  been  subjected  to  gkbciationj  or  the  action 
of  glacier-ice. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OLB  BRITISH  GLACIEBS. 

Those  who  have  closely  observed  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  of  Cumberland,  may  remember  that, 
though  the  weather  has  had  a  powerful  influence,  ren- 
dering the  mountains  in  places  rugged,  jagged,  and 
cliffy,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  their  general  outlines 
are  often  remarkably  rounded,  flowing  in  great  and 
small  mammillated  curves,  a  configuration  of  ground 
tolerably  plain  in  the  accompanying  view  (fig.  80), 
especially  in  the  rocks  of  the  island  in  the  foreground. 
When  we  examine  the  valleys  and  plains  in  detail  we 
also  find  that  the  same  mammillated  structure  frequently 
prevails.  These  rounded  forms  are  known  in  Switzerland 
as  rochea  mcmtonnieey  a  name  now  in  general  use  among 
those  who  study  the  action  of  glacier-ice.  Similar  ice- 
smoothed  rocks  strike  the  eye  in  many  British  valleys, 
marked  by  the  same  kind  of  grooving  and  striation,  so 
characteristic  of  the  rocks  of  Switzerland.  Almost 
every  valley  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  bears  them, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and 
other  districts  in  the  British  Islands,  and  not  in  the 
valleys  alone,  but  also  in  the  low  countries  as  far  as 
Liverpool  and  the  middle  of  England. 

Considering  all  these  things,  geologists,  led  many 
years  ago  by  Agassiz,  have  by  degrees  come  to   the 
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conclusioD  that  large  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
were,  during  the  *  glacial  period,'  more  or  less  covered, 
or  nearly  covered,  with  a  coating  of  thick  ice,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  greater  parts  of  Greenland,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  the  whole  of  Victoria  Land  are  covered  at 
present.  Britain  formed  part  of  this  area,  and,  by  the 
long-continued  grinding  power  of  great  glaciers  nearly 
universal  over  the  northern  half  of  our  country  and 
Wales,  the  whole  sur&ce  became  tnavilded  by  ice.  The 
relics  of  this  action  still  remain  strongly  impressed  on 
this  country  to  attest  its  former  power,  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  same  kind  of  phenomena  are 
equally  striking  in  Ireland. 

It  might  be  unsafe  to  form  this  conclusion  merely 
by  an  examination  of  such  a  small  tract  of  country  as 
the  British  Islands,  but  when  we  consider  the  great 
Scandinavian  chain,  and  the  northern  half  of  Europe 
generally,  we  find  that  similar  phenomena  are  conunon 
over  the  whole  of  that  area,  and  in  the  North  American 
Continent,  as  fieur  south  as  latitude  38^  or  40° ;  for  when 
the  soil,  or  the  superficial  covering  of  other  debris 
is  removed,  we  discover  over  large  areas  that  the  solid 
rock  is  smoothed  and  poUshed,  and  covered  with  grooves 
and  striations,  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  ex- 
perience among  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  I  do  not 
speak  merely  by  common  report  in  this  matter,  for  I 
know  it  from  personal  observation,  both  in  the  Old 
Continent  and  the  New.  We  know  of  no  power  on 
earth,  of  a  natural  kind,  which  produces  these  indica- 
tions except  moving  ice,  and  therefore  geologists  are 
justified  in  attributing  them,  even  on  this  great  con- 
tinental scale,  to  ice-action. 

This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  many  other  circum- 
stances.   Thus,  I  have  stated  that  in  the  Alps  there  is 
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evidence  that  the  present  glaciers  were  once  on  an 
immensely  larger  scale  than  at  present.  The  proof  not 
only  lies  in  the  polished  and  grooved  rocks  £eu:  removed 
from  the  actual  glaciers  of  the  present  day,  but  also  in 
numerous  moraines  on  a  scale  so  immense  that  the 
largest  now  forming  in  the  Alps  are  of  pigmy  size  when 
compared  with  them.  Such  a  moraine  is  the  great  one 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  sometimes  called  the  Moraine  of 
Ivrea,  which,  on  the  plains  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  encloses  a  circuit  of  about  sixty  miles,  and 
rises  above  the  plain  more  than  1,600  feet  in  height, 
being  altogether  formed  of  mere  accumulations  of 
moraine  rubbish.  Its  width  in  places  averages  about 
seven  miles,  as  mapped  by  Crastaldi.  Many  others 
might  be  cited.  The  same  kind  of  phenomena  occur  in 
the  Altai  Mountains,  the  Himalayah,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  the  Andes,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
the  Pyrenees  of  Spain,  the  Atlas  of  Morocco,  the  moun- 
tains of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Yosges,  and  in  many  other  northern  mountain  chains  or 
clusters,  great  or  small,  that  have  been  critically  ex- 
amined. In  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  mountain 
ranges  are  comparatively  scarce,  the  same  ancient  exten- 
sion of  glaciers  is  prominent  in  New  Zealand.  There- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  late  periods  of  the 
world's  history  a  climate  or  climates  prevailed  over  large 
tracts  of  the  earth's  surface  generally,  but  not  always, 
of  extreme  arctic  severity,  for  there  were  intermittent 
episodes  of  comparative  warmth,  when  what  is  misnamed 
perpetual  snow  disappeared,  or  almost  disappeared  from 
mountain  regions  of  moderate  height.  The  cold  of  these 
minor  cycles  in  time  (for  as  shown  by  Dr.  Groll,  glacial 
cycles  alternate  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres) was  produced  by  causes  about  which  there  have 
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been  many  guesses,  and  which,  perhaps,  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  understood* 

It  is  not  very  many  years,  since  a  great  difference 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  land  and  sea  was 
regarded  as  a  possible  or  even  a  probable  cause  of  the 
occurrence  of  important  changes  of  climate  during 
Geological  Time.  If,  said  Lyell,  in  his  earlier  writings, 
all  the  continental  lands,  were  gathered  in  tropical 
regions,  and  the  rest  of  the  globe  were  mainly  covered 
by  sea,  the  climates  of  the  world  would  be  tropical  and 
temperate  according  to  their  latitudes,  and  if  all  the  land 
were  mainly  massed  round  the  poles,  even  in  the  tropics 
there  would  be  no  tropical  heat  such  as  they  now  endure, 
while  the  greater  portions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  would  suffer  from  climates  of  extreme 
severity.  In  such  a  sketch  as  this  it  is  needless  to  surgue 
the  question,  at  all  events  as  regards  this  special  glacial 
epoch,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  during  most  of  that  epoch,  the  continents  of  the 
world,  mountain  chains  and  all,  were  distributed  much 
as  they  are  at  present,  with  occasional  minor  variations 
in  detail  due  to  short  local  submergences. 

Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  facile 
explanation  of  variation  of  climate,  being  due  to  the  sun 
with  all  its  planets  travelling  through  alternate  hot  and 
cold  regions  of  space.  Such  an  idea  crops  out  now  and 
then  in  conversation,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  any  educated  physicist  who  seriously  entertained 
it. 

I  believe  that  the  day  may  come,  when  both  astro- 
nomers and  geologists  will  be  forced  to  allow  that,  in 
great  cycles  of  geological  time,  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  in  a 
slowly  cumulative  ma/rmerj  by  gradual  disturbances  of 
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what  is  called  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  by  no  means 
by  sudden  upheavals  of  vast  mountain  tracts  at  or  near 
the  poles,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  earth's  surfistce ;  and, 
indeed,  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetation  of  old  geolo- 
gical epochs  in  formations  as  far  north  as  land  has  been 
discovered,  seems  to  me  to  point  in  that  direction  and 
in  no  other.  At  all  events  it  is  plain,  that  no  such 
sweeping  changes  of  physical  geography  have  taken 
place  in  those  comparatively  short  episodes  of  geological 
history,  that  have  graduated  into  each  other  from  the 
beginning  of  this  latest  glacial  epoch  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  discuss  the 
question  here. 

There  is,  however,  an  astronomical  cause  which 
seems  to  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  any  one  glacial 
epoch,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  the  gravest 
attention.  The  question  has  been  worked  out  with 
great  skill  by  Dr.  James  Croll,  first,  in  various  memoirs, 
and  latterly,  in  his  celebrated  work  ^Climate  and  Time,' 
and  I  can  only  state  in  a  very  sketchy  manner  some  of 
his  main  conclusions. 

Alternations  of  cold  and  warm  or  temperate  climates, 
in  the  same  latitudes,  are  in  the  first  instance  due  to 
the  varying  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  by 
which  ^a  host  of  physical  agencies  are  brought  into 
operation,  the  combined  efiect  of  which  is  to  lower  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  temperature  of  the  hemisphere 
whose  winters  occur  in  aphelion,  and  to  raise  to 
nearly  as  great  an  extent  the  temperature  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  whose  winters  of  course  occur 
in  perihelion.'  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  orbit 
of  the  Earth  may  become  circular,  at  periods  of  time 
prodigiously  far  removed  from  each  other,  but  at 
present,  when  the   earth    in   its    elliptical    orbit    is 
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furthest  from  the  sun  (aphelion),  the  distance  is  about 
90  millions  of  miles,  and  its  smallest  distance  (peri- 
helion) is  about  89,864,480  miles.  The  varying  amount 
of  ellipticity  is  owing  to  the  ever-changing  positions  of 
the  planets  in  our  solar  system  within  and  without  the 
orbit  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  we  can  imagine  a  state 
of  combination  of  the  planets,  the  effect  of  the  attraction 
of  which  must  be  to  lengthen  the  ellipse  in  the  eztremest 
possible  degree,  so  that  the  earth  in  aphelion  would  be 
98^  millions  of  miles  distant  &om  the  sun.  This  is  not 
a  mere  guess,  for  it  has  been  approximately  calculated 
by  Leverrier  and  other  astronomers.  The  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  at  present  decreasing,  and  it  will 
reach  its  minimum  in  about  24,000  years. 

In  connection  with  degrees  of  eccentricity.  Dr. 
CroU  argues  that  the  distribution  of  ocean-currents  is 
due  to  the  system  of  winds,  and  in  the  modem  world  the 
existing  system  of  winds  is  due  to  those  astronomical 
causes  that,  by  help  of  eccentricity  have  produced  a 
minor  glacial  epoch  in  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
at  the  present  day,  and  a  remarkably  mild  one  over 
Western  Europe  and  great  part  of  the  north.  This 
coincidence  of  winds  and  great  ocean  currents  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Croll  in  a  map,  the  most  familiar  of  which  to 
us,  being  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  and 
currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  warm  winds  from 
which  so  largely  raise  the  average  temperature  of 
the  British  Islands  and  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
Europe.  There  being  nothing  equivalent  to  this  current 
running  south  towards  the  great  Antartic  Continent  of 
Victoria  Land,  this  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ihct  that  the  southern  winter  occurs  in  aphelion^ 
has  produced  in  that  region  a  minor  glacial  epoch,  so 
that  in  south  latitudes,  between  about  64^  and  78%  the 
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whole  country  is  nearly  entirely  shrouded  in  glacier-ice, 
and  is  altogether  uninhabitable  by  man,  while  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  equivalent  latitudes,  there  are 
no  parts  of  North  America  and  Europe  totally  un- 
inhabited, and  even  the  north  of  Norway  in  summer, 
when  the  sun  does  not  set,  is  often  inconveniently 
warm,  and  the  traveller  is  troubled  with  clouds  of  mos- 
quitoes. 

The  present  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  being 
when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion,  the  result  is  this,  that  the 
winter  of  the  Antipodes  is  seven  or  eight  days  longer 
than  our  own,  for  the  further  the  earth  is  removed  from, 
the  sun,  the  more  slowly  it  moves  in  its  orbit,  and  the 
nearer  it  is,  it  moves  in  proportion  more  rapidly,  and 
this  somewhat  lengthened  winter,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  heated  water  flowing  south  from  equatorial 
r^ons,  has  enabled  the  bqowb  to  accumulate,  and  being 
but  little  affected  even  by  the  summer's  sun,  the  country 
is  continually  buried  in  ice,  while  in  Norway  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  equivalent  latitudes,  forests,  grass, 
and  crops  abound.  The  winter  of  our  northern  hemis- 
phere is  of  course  seven  or  eight  days  shorter  than  that 
of  the  south,  and  the  earth  is  at  that  season  with  us 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  our  summer  being  a  little  longer 
though  further  from  the  sun,  the  effect  of  its  heat 
corresponds  to  the  difference,  irrespective  of  the  power- 
frd  effect  of  the  heated  water  of  the  Grulf  Stream. 

If  such  marked  results  are  produced  with  this  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  eccentricity,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  with  the  greatest  possible  eccentricity 
the  effect  must  be  much  greater,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  when  this  by  slow  d^rees  takes  place,  the 
earth  in  aphelion  is  distant  from  the  sun  about  98^ 
millions  of  miles,  or  nearly  7  millions  of  miles  further 
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from  the  sun  than  when  eccentricity  is  at  a  minimum,  or 
aboat  8^  millions  further  than  its  greatest  distance  now. 
The  earth,  therefore,  in  aphelion  would  be  more  than 
14  millions  of  miles  farther  from  the  sun  than  when  in 
perihelion,  and  if,  in  accordance  with  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  it  so  happened  that  winter  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  took  place  when  the  earth  is 
furthest  from  the  sun,  then  by  calculation  it  has  been 
shown  that '  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  in  winter  would 
be  one-fifth  less  during  that  season  than  at  present, 
and  in  summer  one-fifth  greater.'  But  this  extra 
amount  of  heat  in  summer  would  even  less  have 
sufficed  to  remove  the  snow  and  ice  then,  than  it  suffices 
to  remove  it  from  Victoria  Land  at  the  present  day ; 
for  just  as  that  region  is  all  sunmier  apt  to  be  involved 
in  clouds  and  fogs  by  vapours,  due  to  partial  evaporation 
of  melting  snow,  even  so  on  a  greater  scale  the  same 
effect  must  have  been  produced  in  old  epochs,  when 
greater  glacial  epochs  took  place  alternately  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

It  was  during  part,  or  in  parts  of  one  of  these  periods, 
that  great  part  of  what  is  now  the  British  Islands,  was 
last  almost  entirely  covered  with  ice,  for,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  similar  phenomena  are  periodical,  and 
have  occurred  in  several  old  geological  epochs.  I  do 
not  say  that  our  area  consisted  of  islands  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  Grlacial  epoch,  and  probably  during 
part  of  it  they  were  united  with  the  Continent,  and  the 
average  level  of  the  land  may  then  have  been  somewhat 
higher  than  at  present,  by  elevation  of  the  whole,  and 
also  because  since  the  first  appearance  of  British  glaciers 
it  has  suffered  much  degradation;  but  whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  the  mountains  and  much  of  the  lowlands  were 
long  covered  with  a  universal  coating  of  ice,  pro« 
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bably  as  thick  as  that  in  the  north  of  Grreenland  in  the 
present  day.  During  this  time  all  the  Highland  moan- 
tains  were  literally  buried  in  ice,  which^  partly  flowing 
eastward,  joined  a  vast  ice-sheet  coming  westerly  and 
southerly  from  Scandinavia.  Tn  another  direction  a 
thick  sheet  of  the  same  Highland  ice  pressed  southward 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  where  a  low  stratum  of  the 
glacier  passed  eastward  to  the  sea,  while  the  remainder 
pressed  up  the  slopes  and  across  the  summits  of  the  Ochil 
Hills,  and  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  where  it  found , 
a  vent  for  a  further  outflow  to  the  east,  at  a  time 
when  the  Bass  Rock,  Fidra  Island,  Inch  Keith,  Inch 
Colon,  and  all  the  other  beautiful  islands  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  lay  as  mere  roches  moutorvnAeSj  buried  so  deep 
under  glacier-ice  that  it  overflowed  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Lammermuirs  and  spread  southward  into 
Northumberland.  Some  of  these  islands  still  retain 
their  ice-worn  surfaces,  while  others,  such  as  the  Bass 
and  Fidra,  have  become  scarred  and  cliffy  by  the  action 
of  weather  and  the  sea  (figs.  80  and  81).  Another  part 
of  the  great  glacier-ice  passed  west  across  the  Hebrides, 
and  southerly  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where,  passing 
over  Bute,  and  smothering  and  smoothing  those  large 
mammillations  the  Cumbraes,  it  was  reinforced  by 
the  snows  of  Arran,  and  buried  that  'craggy  ocean 
pyramid,'  Ailsa  Craig.  All  the  southern  Highlands, 
from  Fast  Castle  on  the  east  to  Wigtonshire  on  the  west 
coast,  were  also  covered  with  glacier  ice,  together  with 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  beautiful  dales  of 
Yorkshire,  scooped  out  of  the  Carboniferous  series  of 
rocks.  Cumberland  too  was  buried  in  ice,  part  of  which 
crossed  the  vale  of  Eden  and  over  the  hills  beyond, 
carrying  detritus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  England.  So 
great    was  this  ice-sheet  that,  joining  with  the  ice- 
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stream  coming  from  what  is  now  the  basin  of  the  Clyde, 
it  stretched  away  south  so  far  that  it  overflowed 
Anglesea,  and,  so  to  speak,  overcame  the  force  of  the 
smaller  tributary  glaciers  that  descended  from  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales ;  for  the  glacial  striations  of 
Anglesea  point  not  to  the  Snowdonian  range,  but  about 
25°  to  30°  east  of  north,  directly  toward  the  mountains 
of  Cumberland.  South  of  Wales,  in  England,  I  know 
of  no  definite  signs  of  the  direct  action  of  glaciers. 

Much  of  the  Lower  Boulder-clay  is  known  as  *  Till ' 
in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  geo- 
logists became  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  this  Till  is 
nothing  but  moraine  rubbish  on  a  vast  scale,  formed 
by  those  old  glaciers  that  once  covered  the  northern 
part  of  our  country.  In  fact,  Agassiz,  who  held  these 
views,  and  Buckland  who  followed  him,  were  something 
like  twenty  years  before  their  time ;  and  men  sought  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  this  universal  glaciation  by 
every  method  but  the  true  one.  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers 
was,  I  think,  the  first  after  Agassiz  who  asserted  that 
Scotland  had  been  nearly  covered  by  glacier  ice,  and 
now  the  subject  is  being  worked  out  in  all  its  details, 
thus  coming  back  to  the  old  generalised  hypothesis  of 
Agassiz,  which  is  now  accepted  by  many  of  the  best 
geologists  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  general  result  has  been  that  the  whole  of  the 
regions  of  Britain  mentioned  ^  have  literally  been 
*m(AjJded  by  ice,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  in  many 
parts  was  so  much  groimd  by  glacier-action,  on  a  conti- 
nental scale,  that  though  in  later  times  it  hag  been 
more  or  less  scarred  by  weather,  enough  remains  of  the 
effects  to  tell  to  the  observant  eye  the  greatness  of  the 

^  And  equivalent  regions  in  Ireland  which  in  this  book  it  is  not 
my  object  to  describe. 
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power  of  moving  ice.  Suddenly  strip  G-reenland  of  its 
ice-sheet,  and  it  will  present  a  picture,  something  like 
the  greater  part  of  Britain  immediately  after  the  close 
of  this  Glacial  period. 

During  the  time  that  these  results  were  being  pro- 
duced by  glacial  action,  there  were  occasional  important 
oscillations  in  temperature,  so  that  the  ice  sometimes 
increased  and  sometimes  diminished,  and  land  animals 
that  lived  habitually  outside  the  great  glacier  limits,  at 
intervals  advanced  north  or  retreated  south  with  the 
retreating  or  advancing  ice. 

Evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  not  wanting  in 
England,  for  erratic  stones  and  large  blocks  of  granite, 
gneiss,  felspathic  traps,  Carboniferous  Limestone,  &c. 
are  scattered  over  the  west  and  east  coasts  and 
the  central  counties  of  England.  Boulders  of  Shap 
granite  of  Cumberland  are  common  in  Staffordshire, 
and  even  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Cheltenham,  and  they  have  also  been  borne 
across  the  central  watershed  of  the  north  into  the  plains 
of  Yorkshire,  near  Darlington,  and  further  south  on  the 
banks  of  the  Humber.  This  distribution  of  erratic 
stones,  on  the  east  of  England,  throws  much  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  motion  of  large  sheets  of  glacier-ice, 
and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  few  details, 
some  of  which  are  probably  not  generally  known.^ 

At  and  a  little  south  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where 
the  sea-cliffs  are  clear,  or,  when  the  Till  has  been  re 
moved,  the  surfieuses  of  quarries  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone are  found  to  be  ice-polished  and  grooved,  the 
striations  point  from  10^  to  12°  south  of  east,  in  the 

*  The  observations  were  made  in  1863  during  an  examination  of 
the  glacial  accamolations  on  the  coast-cliffs  by  Professor  J.  Geikie, 
Mr.  Aveline,  and  mjrself,  and  are  extracted  from  my  note-book. 
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direction,  in  fact,  of  the  onward  march  of  the  vast  glacier 
that  flowed  from  the  Highland  mountains  down  the 
valley  of  the  Forth,  and  overflovdng  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  spread  across  the  border  into  England.  The 
stones  in  the  Till  are  scratched,  and  consist  of  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  (very  angular  at  the  base  of  the  Till) 
and  of  other  materials  derived  from  the  northern  hills. 
Some  of  the  boulders  are  from  one  to  two  yards  in 
diameter,  and  the  beach-like  sands  and  gravels  that 
overlie  the  Till  are  charged  with  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone and  porphyry  at  the  base,  and  many  broken  sea- 
shells.  In  places  these  sands  are  strangely  contorted, 
as  if  they  had  been  disturbed  and  pushed  on  by  moving 
ice.  The  large  blocks  in  them  are  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  country,  and  the  smaller  ones  consist 
of  what  seems  to  be  Silurian  Lammermuir  grit,  granite, 
probably  from  the  same  area,  and  felspathic  and  augitic 
porphyries,  &c. 

About  ten  miles  further  south,  near  Belford,  the 
glacial  striations  trend  about  1 5*"  south  of  east,  and  still 
point  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth, 
and  much  of  the  low  ground  round  Belford  and  Lucker 
is  formed  of  those  singular  mounds,  called  Kames  in 
Scotland,  and  Eskirs  in  Ireland,  beautiful  examples  of 
which  are  known  to  many  persons  at  Carstairs  and 
Camwath  in  Lanarkshire,  near  Stranraer  in  Wigtonshire, 
and  in  many  other  areas  in  Scotland.^  So  identical  are 
the  phenomena,  that  in  my  note-book  I  find  that  I 
compare  the  English  examples  with  those  of  Carstairs 
and  Camwath,  and  like  the  existing  lakes  and  pools  in 
these,  the  Kames  of  Belford  and  Lucker  in  older  times 


>  For  details  respecting  Scottish  Kames,  see  'Great  Ice  Age,' 
J.  Geikie,  chapter  ziz. 
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held  lakes  and  tarns  in  the  hollows  of  the  mounds,  but 
now  filled  with  peat. 

On  the  coast  near  Alnmouth,  in  Northumberland, 
there  is  a  large  sand-bank  overlooking  the  river  with 
intercalations  of  fine  loamy  clay.  The  sand  contains 
fragments  of  coal  and  other  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  sand  there  lies  a  lenticular  patch  of 
Boulder-clay,  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick,'full  of  angular 
ice-scratched  stones  confusedly  mingled  with  the  clay. 
They  consist  of  pieces  of  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
porphyries,  sandstone,  &c.  the  largest  being  about  a 
foot  in  diameter. 

Some  miles  south  of  Blyth  there  is  a  cliff  forming 
a  promontory  on  the  coast,  made  of  boulder-clays,  near 
Seaton.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  rarely  separated 
by  thin  lenticular  bands  of  sand.  The  lower  band  of 
greyish-blue  clay  is  charged  with  large  boulders,  while 
in  the  upper  one,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  the  stones 
are  much  smaller.  The  lower  boulder-clay  seems  to 
belong  to  the  great  glacier  period  that  produced  the  Till, 
and  the  upper  band  to  a  later  glacial  episode,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  parting  of  sand,  there  are  no  signs  of  true 
stratification.  The  large  blocks,  which  are  very 
numerous,  chiefly  consist  of  Carboniferous  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  which  are  often  &om  one  to  two 
yards  in  diameter.  Blocks  of  Carboniferous  Limestone 
are  fewer  in  number,  as  might  be  expected,  for  the 
Boulder-clay  lies  on  Coal-measures,  while  the  Limestone 
occurs  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. Mingled  with  these  are  fragments  of  granite  and 
greenstone. 

On  both  banks  of  the  Tyne,  above  Newcastle,  there 
are  great  banks  of  sand,  gravel,  and  tilly  clay,  all 
charged  with  ice-scratched  stones  of  no  great  size.  They 
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consist  of  Coal-measure  sandstones  and  conglomerate, 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  more  sparingly,  Lammer- 
muir  grits  and  granite.  In  pits  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
beneath  sands,  the  clay  is  very  fine,  containing  a  few 
scratched  stones,  and  we  were  informed  that  this  clay 
has  been  sunk  through  to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms 
(300  feet),  so  that  the  bottom  of  this  pre-glacial  river- 
valley  is  much  below  the  level  of  \h!d  sea. 

Under  Tynemouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  high  cliflF  of  stiflF  Boulder-clay,  about  60  or  60  feet 
in  height,  facing  North  Shields.  Stones  and  boulders 
large  and  small  are  scattered  all  through  the  clay  from 
bottom  to  top  approximately  in  the  foUovring  propor- 
tions : — 
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There  are  several  irregular  thin  bands  of  gravel 
and  sand  in  the  Till.  It  will  be  observed  that  except- 
ing two  insignificant  outlying  patches  of  Magnesian 
Limestone  at  Tynemouth,  all  the  rocks  up  to  and  beyond 
the  borders  of  Scotland  belong  to  the  Carboniferous 
series,  and  the  result  is,  that  of  the  ice-borne  erratics, 
80  per  cent,  belong  to  these  formations,  and  only  19 
per  cent,  to  the  more  distant  Siliu4an  grits  of  the 
Lammermuir  range. 

At  Sunderland,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  harbour 
light,  there  is  a  section  of  boulder-clay  lying  on  the 
Magnesian  Limestone.  The  surface  of  this  rock  has 
been  polished  by  glacier  ice,  and  the  striations  trend 
very  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west.     The  over- 
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lying  clay  has  the  character  of  genuine  Till,  and  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  striations  from  those  pre- 
viously noticed,  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  inferred  Scandinavian  ice-sheet,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  united  with  that  coming  &om  Scotland,  and  may 
for  a  space  have  deflected  the  line  of  its  onward  march 
from  the  NNW.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  mere 
local  accident  connected  with  a  later  part  of  the  Glacial 
epoch,  when  a  distinct  individual  glacier  flowed  from  the 
far  western  watershed,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  about  the  sources  of  the  Wear,  which  may  have 
spread  into  a  fan-shape  as  it  reached  what  is  now  the 
shore.  Such  smaller  glaciers  existed,  for  in  these 
long  dales  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  there  are  distinct 
moraines,  which  mark  the  gradual  decline  of  the  glaciers, 
and  through  which,  and  through  the  Boulder-clay,  the 
rivers  have  cut  their  modem  channels. 

Stones  derived  from  the  Magnesian  Limestone  first 
appear  in  the  Till  south  of  Tynemouth.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sunderland,  the  percentage  of  various  kinds 
of  rocks  seems  to  be  nearly  as  follows  • — 
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The  cliff  is  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  shows  the 
section  given  in  fig.  82. 

The  Till  seems  to  have  been  worn  on  the  surface 
before  the  deposition  of  3  and  4. 

It  will  be  observed  by  consulting  any  geological 
map,  that,  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  large  percentages 
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of  Carboniferous  rocks  have  travelled  from  the  wide- 
spread Carboniferous  country  to  the  norths  that  the 
smaller  percentage  of  Magnesian  Limestone  fragments 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  small  area  immediately 

Fig.  82. 


1 .  Rotten  nodular  Magnesian  Limestone. 

2.  Stiif  brown  Till  with  blocks  and  scratched  stones.  The 
largest  are  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, from  1  to  1^  yards  in  diameter,  and  1  block  2^  feet  of 
Lammermuir  grit. 

3.  Sand  and  loamy  beds  with  scratched  stones,  rare. 

4.  Finely  laminated  clay. 

north  of  Sunderland,  occupied  by  that  formation  for  a 
distance  of  about  9  or  10  miles,  and  the  decreased  pro- 
portion of  Lammermuir  rocks  have  had  to  travel  not 
less  than  70  miles. 

Somewhat  further  south  we  find  57  per  cent,  of  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  32  per  cent,  of  Magnesian  Limestone, 
and  only  9  per  cent,  of  Lammermuir  grits. 

About  half  way  between  Sunderland  and  Seaham, 
where  on  a  sea-cliff  stiff  Boulder-clay  or  Till  lies  on  the 
Magnesian  Limestone,  the  latter  is  covered  with 
glacial  groovings  which  run  from  NNW.  to  SSE.  and 
all  along  the  seansliffs  of  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a 
lower  Boulder-clay  with  a  very  irregular  sur£Ekce,  on 
which  there  lies  sand  and  gravel,  often  very  much  con- 
torted, which  in  its  turn  is  overlaid  by  patches  of  an 
upper  Boulder-clay.  * 
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At  Seaham  ironworks  and  elsewhere,  such  sands  and 
gravels  in  the  middle  of  the  TiQ  frequently  thin  away 
in  wedge-shaped  ends. 


Fig.  83. 
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1.  Magnesian  Limestone.  2.  Lower  Boulder-clay. 

3.  Sand  and  gravel.  4.  Upper  Boulder-clay. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  wearisome  to  the 
reader,  were  I  to  describe  all  the  details  of  the  sections 
I  have  examined  between  Hartlepool  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees,  and  Spurn  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  Liassic  and 
Oolitic  region  of  Yorkshire,  the  valleys  that  open  upon 
the  sea  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  filled  with  boulder-clays, 
sands,  and  gravels,  and  the  same  phenomena  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  high  sea-cliflFs.  Thus  at  Cromer  Point, 
about  2^  miles  north  of  Scarborough,  there  are  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel  in  places  about  120  feet  thick, 
which  lie  on  an  undulating  surface  of  shales,  &c.,  of  the 
Oolitic  series.  The  embedded  pebbles  largely  consist 
of  sandstones  (Oolitic  in  part),  grits,  porphyry,  &c.,  and 
at  the  top,  about  130  feet  above  the  sea,  there  are  beds 
of  clayey  gravel  with  small  stones  and  fragmenta  of  sea- 
shells. 

In  Cayton  Bay,  about  three  miles  south  of  Scar- 
borough, lying  upon  Oxford  Clay,  tbere  is  Boulder-clay, 
with  a  great  variety  of  boulders  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, Lammermuir  grit,  basalts,  greenstones,  and  other 
rocks  that  lie  nearer  the  spot.  Many  of  these  are  sub- 
angular  and  many  are  well  rounded,  and  both  kinds  are 
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often  marked  with  glacial  scratcbings.  Above  ibis 
Boulder-clay  there  are  beds  of  gravel  with  fragments  of 
marine  shells^  and  the  embedded  stones  only  show  the 
ghosts  of  scratcbings,  as  if  they  had  been  nearly 
obliterated  by  trituration.  Above  this  gravel,  Boulder- 
clay  again  occurs  in  a  little  hollow,  in  which  there  are 
deposits  of  fine  clay  and  shell-marl,  with  Paludinas,  &c. 
The  relics  of  such  old  pools  are  common  on  the  sm-faces 
of  irregular  deposition  of  the  boulder-clays  all  the  way 
from  Northumberland  to  the  Humber,  and  doubtless  far 
beyond. 

On  the  coast,  from  one  to  two  miles  north  of  Brid- 
lington^ lying  on  chalk,  there  are  beds  of  Till  interstrati- 
fied  with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  parts  of  the  Boulder- 
clay  among  the  Till  being  much  contorted.  In  one  case 
they  were  seen  to  lie  in  an  old  valley  of  erosion  in  the 
Chalk,  the  lowest  strata  consisting  of  stratified  brecciated 
chalk  gravel,  overlaid  by  sand,  on  which  there  rested 
chalky  sand  and  gravel,  which  in  its  turn  is  overlaid 
by  Till  with  irregular  minor  interstratifications  of  sand ; 
and  in  another  case,  about  three  miles  north  of  Bridling- 
ton, fragments  of  sea-shells  occur  in  the  gravel  about 
150  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  Bramston,  in  Holdemess, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Bridlington,  on  the  shore,  there 
are  large  boidders  of  gneiss,  basalt,  diorite,  &c. 

Immediately  north  of  Hornsea,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Bridlington,  the  Till,  which  partly  forms  a  sea- 
cliflF  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  is  very  irregularly  bedded, 
and  contains  numerous  scratched  stones  of  flint  and 
chalk.  Carboniferous  Limestone  (more  scarce),  Silurian 
grit,  granite,  gneiss,  (&c.  The  quantity  of  stones  of 
chalk  is  quite  a  new  and  remarkable  feature  in  the 
section,  for  north  of  Flamborough  Head,  in  the  Oolitic 
country,  I  found  none.     The  Till,  which  forms  the  base 
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of  one  end  of  the  cliff,  is  overlaid  by  sand  and  gravel, 
which  again  is  overlaid  by  lenticular  patches  of  Till, 
covered  by  higher  gravels,  on  which,  in  a  hollow,  there 
occur  clays  with  Paludinas  deposited  in  an  old  fresh- 
water pool.  The  same  kinds  of  sections,  with  variations, 
are  found  all  the  way  from  Hornsea  to  Withemsea  and 
Spurn  Pointy  and  here  and  there  many  large  boulders 
of  granite.  Carboniferous  and  Lias  Limestones,  Sand- 
stones with  Stigmarias,  &c.,  lie  on  the  shore,  bearing 
witness  to  the  recession  of  the  cliff,  which  is  fast 
wearing  away  under  the  united  influence  of  landslips, 
and  the  action  of  breakers  and  tides  on  the  fallen  masses 
of  clay.  Nor  do  the  remains  of  sear^hells  cease,  for  at 
Out  Newton,  by  the  shore,  the  base  of  the  cliff,  in  which 
frequent  landslips  occur,  consists  of  stiff  blue  Till  with 
erratic  blocks  and  many  fragmentary  shells,  overlaid  by 
clay  with  smaller  stones,  on  which  lies  well-stratified 
warp  clay,  surmounted  by  beds  of  sea-sand  and  gravel, 
which  again  is  overlaid  by  red  Till  with  scratched 
stones.  On  the  shore  of  the  Humber,  also,  when  exca- 
vations were  in  progress  connected  with  the  building 
of  a  fort,  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  warp  were  exposed, 
containing  sea-shells  intensely  contorted,  as  if  the  strata 
had  been  subjected  to  strong  lateral  pressure. 

Between  the  Humber  and  the  Wash  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  coast  sections,  which  are  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  those  of  Holderness.  South  and 
south-east  of  the  Wash,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Thames,  much  has  been  written  about  glacial 
detritus,  with  the  details  of  which  I  will  not '  now 
meddle.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  by  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  junr.  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer,  they  have  been 
divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Boulder-clays,  between 
wliich  there  are  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  often  contorted, 
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thus  presenting  points  of  resemblance  to  the  sections 
on  the  coast  which  I  have  described  between  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  and  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  These  sands 
and  gravels  which  contain  sea-shells  have  been  named 
by  these  gentlemen  *  Middle  Glacial.' 

The  Upper  Glacial  Boulder-clay  has  been  called  by 
Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Skertchly  the  great  Chalky  Boulder- 
clay,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  chiefly  consists  of 
chalk,  ground  up  by  an  advancing  glacier  travelling 
frcm  north-east  to  south-west,  the  chalky  and  flinty 
debris  being  sparingly  mingled  with  fragments  of 
Oolite,  quartz,  basalt,  granite,  &c.,  sometimes  smooth 
and  striated.  Though  chiefly  formed  of  chalky  material, 
yet  when  found  lying  on  Kimeridge  Clay  it  is  found  to 
be  mingled  with  the  detritus  of  that  formation,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  Oxford  Clay,  all  three  are  inter- 
mingled. The  Boulder-clay  lying  on  each  formation 
that  lay  under  the  glacier  ice-sheet,  which  was  invading 
the  country  from  north  to  south,  always  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  rock,  and  the  total  area 
occupied  by  this  chalky  Boulder-clay  must,  according 
to  Mr.  Skertchly,  have  been  more  than  3,000  square 
miles  in  the  south-east  of  England.  If,  however,  this 
supposed  glacier  extended  as  far  south  as  Romford, 
where  there  is  Boulder-clay  with  scratched  chalk-flints 
and  masses  of  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clay,  then  the 
area  covered  by  the  great  Chalky  Boulder-clay  and  its 
southern  continuation  instead  of  3,000  square  miles 
must  have  covered  9,000  or  10,000  square  miles  of 
ground. 

It  must  now  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  and  on  the  adjoining  ground  in 
the  interior,  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  of  a  cold 
episode  or  of  episodes  when  snow  and  glacier-ice  largely 
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prevailed  in  these  regions  under  some  form  or  other- 
A  minority  of  persons  who  excel  in  the  art  of  doubting 
will  of  course  dissent  for  a  time,  but  the  proof  is  too 
strong  to  be  withstood  by  commonplace  minds.  On  the 
whole,  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  complete  glacial  de- 
posits of  the  east  of  England  consist  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Boulder-clays,  between  which  there  lie  stratified  sands 
and  gravels  containing  sea-shells,  and  that  these  strata 
were  deposited  in  the  sea  during  a  temporary  intermis- 
sion of  the  cold  of  a  Glacial  Epoch.  Shells,  sometimes 
fragmentary  and  sometimes  entire,  are  also  found 
plentifully  enough  in  the  Boulder-clays  of  Holdemess 
and  elsewhere. 

In  older  times  the  origin  of  these  Boulder-clays  was 
attributed  chiefly  to  icebergs  that,  laden  with  moraine 
matter,  broke  from  glaciers  that  descended,  during  a 
period  of  partial  submergence,  to  the  sea,  and  which, 
floating  south  and  melting,  scattered  boulders  and 
stony  debris  mixed  with  fine  mud  across  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

But  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some 
writers  to  attribute  the  origin  of  all,  or  almost  all  of  tiie 
British  Boulder-clays  to  the  direct  action  of  glaciers, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  ground-moraiTie  matter,  the 
moravne  profoTide  of  Swiss  and  French  authors,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  a  modem  parallel  in  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  debris,  believed  to  underlie  and  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  mighty  ice-sheet  that  passes  seaward  from 
the  great  basin  of  central  Greenland,  and  finds  its  vents 
through  unnumbered  fiords  into  Baffin's  Bay.  On  these 
grounds  both  the  Boulder-clays  of  the  east  of  England, 
are  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Skertchly  as  having  been 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  glaciers,  the  upper 
Boulder-clay  being  the  work  of  the  larger  and  later  ice- 
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sheet,  when  it  so  happened  that  the  cold  of  that  region 
became  most  intense. 

Assuming  this  theory  to  be  true,  the  old  glacier 
must  have  reached  the  plateau  of  Bomford  that  over- 
looks the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the  low  country  on 
the  coast  of  Essex,  near  Southend.  One  serious  difficulty 
to  its  acceptance  occurs  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  coast-cliff 
near  Lowestoft  there  are  beds  of  Boulder-clay  which 
overlie  thick  strata  of  soft  false-bedded  sands  vdth  gravel, 
wnd  these  sands  lie  apparently  quite  conforTocMy  and 
unddsturbed  beneath  the  Boulder-^ay.  If  the  latter 
was  the  ground-moraine  that  underlay  a  heavy  glacier 
pressing  southward,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
sands  show  no  signs  of  pressure  and  glacial  erosion. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  glaciers  are 
always  needed  for  the  production  of  ice-polished  sur- 
faces of  rock  and  for  the  making  of  vBoulder-clay,  for, 
as  shown  by  Professor  H.  Youle  Hind,  the  formation  of 
both  on  a  large  scale  is  now  and  has  been  for  long  in 
progress  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Labrador,  through 
the  agency  of  '  Pan  ice,'  which  '  is  derived  from  Bay 
ice,  floes,  and  coast  ice,  varying  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  all  of  which  are  broken  up  during 
spring  storms.^  This  broken  ice  is  pressed  on  the  coast  by 
winds,  'and  being  pushed  by  the  unfailing  Arctic 
current,  which  brings  down  a  constant  supply  of  floe- 
ice,  the  pans  rise  over  all  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
islands,  grinding  and  polishing  exposed  shores,'  and 
removing  *  with  irresistible  force  every  obstacle  which 
opposes  their  force  .  .  •  and  the  masses  pushed  or 
torn  from  those  surfiEu^es  ...  are  urged  into  the  sea 
and  rounded  into  boulder  forms  by  the  rasping  and 
polishing  pans.'  Here,  too,  goes  on  the  process  of 
manu&cturing  Boulder-clay,  for  the  deep  hollows  and 
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ravines,  at  present  under  the  sea,  the  records  of  former 
glacial  work,  are  being  filled  with  clay,  sand,  unworn 
and  worn  rock  fragments,  producing  a  counterpart  of 
some  varieties  of  Boulder-clay,  *  I  have  quoted  thus 
far  from  Professor  'Hind's  admirable  memoir,  for  it 
has  sometimes  been  stated,  that  all  the  contorted 
Boulder-clavs  and  interbedded  sand,  with  shells  entire 
and  broken  in  England,  were  pushed  bodily  upon  the  land 
by  a  vast  advancing  sheet  of  glacier-ice,  even  to  heights 
of  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  feet.  As  the  British 
Islands  during  the  Grlacial  epoch  were  more  than  once 
much  in  the  same  state  as  the  north  of  Labrador,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  British  glacial  phe- 
nomena were  produced  by  the  same  causes. 

*  See  <  Notes  on  some  Geological  Features  of  the  North- East  em 
Coast  of  Labrador/  by  Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.A.,  *  Canadian  Natu- 
ralist/ vol.  viii. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OLD   BRITISH   GLACIERS   COXTlJiUED. 

I  SHALL  now  briefly  describe  some  of  the  broader  features 
of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  western  coasts  of 
England,  with  here  and  there  necessary  allusions  to  and 
descriptions  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  when  cold  began 
to  increase  sufficiently  to  produce  glaciers  in  Britain, 
these  in  their  infancy  must  have  been  first  formed  in 
the  high  regions  of  the  north,  where  precipitation  of 
snow  was  greatest  among  the  mountains  of  the  High- 
lands. As  the  climate  got  more  severe,  such  glaciers 
would  spread  from  the  upland  glens  in  all  directions, 
and  by-and-by,  as  cold  and  precipation  became  more  and 
more  intense,  and  at  last  the  whole  mountain  land,  like 
the  interior  of  Greenland,  got  smothered  in  ice,  a  pro- 
digious onflow  of  glacier  ice  spread  from  the  Highlands 
west  into  the  Atlantic  across  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and 
south  into  the  North  or  Irish  Channel  along  the  ice- 
buried  valleys  of  the  Sound  of  Jura,  Loch  Fyne,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
island  of  Arran  then  formed,  what  it  may  seem  presump- 
tuous to  call,  only  a  great  rocfie  moutonnSe ;  or  if  any 
of  its  peaks  then  stood  above  the  surface  of  this  mer  de 
glace,  they  yielded  but  a  feeble  contribution  of  ice  to 
swell  the  general  mass  of  the  glacier.  Escaped  from 
the  Highlands,  the  glacier   split   upon  the   island  of 
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Satblin  oflf  the  coast  of  Antrim,*  and  being  largely  re- 
inforced by  tributary  ice  that  descended  from  the  Gallo- 
way mountains  and  all  the  high  lands,  the  slopes  of 
which,  then  filled  with  tributary  ice,  now  send  rivers 
into  the  Solway,  the  advancing  mass  invaded  the 
area  called  the  Irish  Sea,  where,  it  was  still  further 
swelled  by  the  glaciers  that  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland. 

These  facts  are  further  confirmed  by  observations  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  who  shows 
that  the  chief  glacial  striations  in  that  island  trend 
from  NNE.  to  SSW,  as  if  the  ice  that  made  them, 
travelled  from  the  high  ground  of  Kirkcudbrightshire 
and  the  northern  borders  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

If  we  now  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  what 
do  we  find  ?  First,  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  with  an  eye 
educated  in  glacial  phenomena,  that  the  whole  of  the 
mountains  of  Cumbria  and  Westmoreland  have  been 
buried  in  ice  during  the  period  of  extremest  cold. 
Though  now  somewhat  ruined  by  time,  their  mam- 
millated  forms  proclaim  it,  and  in  the  time  that  the 
glacier-ice  attained  its  maximum,  that  ice,  pressed  on 
by  ice  coming  from  the  north,  must  have  passed  south- 
ward into  and  far  beyond  Morecambe  Bay.  East  of 
this  mountain-land,  between  the  rivers  Kent  and  Lune, 
almost  all  the  striations  run  about  SSW.  while  a  very 
few  trend  near  south-westerly,  while  on  all  the  high 
Fells  on  both  sides  of  the  Eibble,  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  striae  is  either  south  or  a  few  degrees 
west  of  south,  as  shown  by  Mr.  fi.  H.  Tiddeman  in  his 
memoir  ^  On  the  Ice-Sheet  in  North  Lancashire  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland.'^     I  am 

*  Vividly  described  by  Mr.  J.  Geikie,  *  Great  Ice  Age,*  chap.  xxiv. 
«  <  Jopmal  of  the  Geological  Society,'  vol.  xviii.,  1872,  p.  471. 
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well  acqaainted  with  the  country,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations,  and  what  makes  them  of 
special  value  in  this  inquiry  is,  that  such  striations  range 
from  a  few  feet  up  tx)  40,  100,  200,  300,  550,  775, 
1,100,  and  1,375  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  many 
intermediate  elevations. 

One  great  fact  which  they  teach  is  this,  that  the 
broad  and  thick  ice-sheet,  urged  onward  from  the  north, 
buried  the  whole  of  the  region  described,  and  all  the 
ground  to  the  east  as  £a.r  as  the  sea,  and  further,  that  the 
glacier  moulding  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  country 
(after  the  manner  of  all  glaciers),  was  pressed  right 
onward  with  so  much  force,  that  the  long  northern 
slopes  of  the  east  and  west  valleys  oflfered  comparatively 
no  more  impediment  to  its  onward  march,  than  an 
occasional  transverse  bar  of  rock  hinders  the  onward 
flow  of  a  river.  Occasionally  there  are  striations 
that  do  not  quite  conform  to  the  rule,  but  in  some  cases 
I  feel  convinced  that  these  were  due  to  v/ndercurrents 
in  the  ice  in  some  of  the  deeper  valleys,  and  at  a  later 
date  to  minor  glaciers  that  got  specialised  in  the  valleys 
during  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  the  icensheet. 

At  Liverpool,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey^ 
Mr.  Morton  observed  on  the  Keuper  Sandstone  certain 
ice-grooves,  trending  S.  35°  E.^  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  direction  is  connected  with  the  circumstance  that 
when  the  northern  ice-sheet  reached  the  rising  ground 
of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  it  was  deflected  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  while  one  part  flowed  south-easterly 
across  the  plains  and  undulations  of  Cheshire,  another 
part  flowed  south-westerly,  and,  scraping  the  coast  hills 
of  North  Wales,  overwhelmed  Anglesea  and  the  low 
ground  of  Lleyn  that  forms  the  north  horn  of  Cardigan 

'  *  Reports  of  British  Aflaociation,  Liverpool,*  1870. 
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Bay.  This  I  shall  presently  prove,  for  having  brought 
our  ice  so  far  south,  it  is  now  time  to  explain  the  part 
played  by  the  moimtains  of  Wales  in  this  glacial 
history. 

When  glaciers  first  began  to  form  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  200  to  300 
miles  north  of  Wales,  though  the  heights  of  the  latter 
region  may  have  been  far  more  snowy  than  they  ever 
are  now,  yet  at  first  it  is  probable  that  the  snow  did  not 
continue  through  the  year,  and  therefore  no  glaciers 
were  formed.  But  in  time,  as  the  great  glaciers  ad- 
vanced, and  the  cold  increased  and  snow  in  North  Wales 
became  perennial,  then  glaciers  began  to  be  formed, 
first  in  the  high  valleys  in  the  upper  recesses  of  the 
mountains ;  and  as  the  climate  and  precipitation  of  snow 
grew  more  severe,  these  glaciers  must  have  waxed  in 
size,  till  at  length  they  filled  all  the  valleys,  and  in- 
truded on  the  plains  and  low  undulating  grounds  be- 
yond. How  far  south  they  extended  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Merionethshire  I  do  not  know,  but  probably 
the  ice-flow  went  far  into  South  Wales.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  say  how  far  these  early  glaciers  of  Snow- 
donia  stretched  across  the  broad  undulations  of  Angle- 
sea,  for,  if  they  did  so,  the  marks  that  they  made  were 
afterwards  entirely  oWiterated  by  the  onward  march  of 
the  great  northern  glacier  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  which  I  have  no  doubt  extended  southward 
into  St.  George's  Channel.  In  aid  of  this  statement  I 
would  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Reverend  M^  Close,  and 
the  later  observations  of  Professor  Hull.  The  central 
plain  of  Ireland  forms  a  great  basin,  surrounded  by  the 
broken  mountains  of  the  south  from  Kerry  to  Wicklow, 
and  of  the  west  and  north-west  from  Gal  way  to  Donegal. 
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Like  Greenland  of  the  present  day,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  whole  of  this  basin  of  more  than  120  miles 
in  diameter  was  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice,  which, 
in  glacier  fashion,  found  vents  through  the  broad  gaps 
in  the  circling  mountains,  westward  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  eastward  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now  the  Irish 
Sea,  to  join  the  ice- sheet  that  worked  its  way  south 
from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.* 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  any  older 
ice-grooves  in  Anglesea  must  have  been  obliterated,  and 
in  aid  of  this  argument  I  will  now  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  glaciation  of  Anglesea,  seeing 
that  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  great  northern  glacier. 

The  structure  of  the  low  ground  of  Caernarvonshire, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Menai  Straits,  in 
almost  all  respects  resembles  that  of  Anglesea,  both  in 
its  geology  and  physical  geography.    The  Menai  Straits 


*  With  Messrs.  Hicks,  Homf ray,  and  Etheridge,  near  St.  David*s, 
on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  I  have  seen  well  marked  glacial 
striations  on  the  rocks  on  the  coast  at  Trwyn-hwrddyn,  Porth-clais, 
and  Pen-dal-deryn.  In  the  first  two  they  point  NW.  and  SE.,  and 
in  the  last  NE.  and  8W.  Bonlder-clay  with  ice-scratched  stones 
is  common,  and  chalk  flints  mingled  with  stones  native  to  the 
district,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  mainland  and  in  Ramsey  Island. 
Flints  are  also  found  in  quantity,  mingled  with  ice-scratched 
erratics,  all  along  the  low  ground  of  Glamorganshire  north  of 
Bristol  Channel  between  Cardiff  and  Bridgend,  and  Boulder-day  is 
indeed  common  here  and  there  all  over  South  Wales.  When  the 
Geological  Survey  was  in  that  district  glacial  phenomena  had  just 
begun  to  be  heard  of,  and  the  'drift/  as  it  was  termed,  was  chiefly 
looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  superficial  deposit  that  concealed  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  solid  rocks  beneath.  Till  some  qualified 
person  surveys  the  whole  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  South  Wales 
and  the  adjacent  counties  in  a  connected  manner,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  connect  the  striations  in  Pembrokeshire  with  the 
northern  glacier  described  in  this  book. 
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divide  the  two  regions;  but  Carboniferous  rocks  form 
the  larger  part  of  either  shore,  and  the  Straits  may 
be  considered  simply  as  a  long  shallow  valley,  the 
bottom  of  which  happens  to  lie  beneath  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  question  thus  arises — At  what  epoch 
and  by  what  means  was  Anglesea  separated  from  the 
mainland  ? 

Looking  north-west  across  the  country  from  any  of 
the  minor  heights  a  mile  or  two  inland  between  Bangor 
and  Caernarvon,  no  one  would  even  suspect  the  existence 
of  the  Straits.  The  whole  of  Anglesea  is  low  ;  and  only 
one  steep  escarpment,  a  minor  one,  occurs  in  the  island 
— that  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  overlooking  Traeth 
Dulas,  which  rises  abruptly  above  the  tidal  flat  of  the 
Traeth  to  the  height  of  about  250  feet. 

The  entire  island  may,  indeed,  be  looked  on  as  a 
gently  undulating  plain,  the  higher  parts  of  which 
attain  an  average  elevation  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  most  of  its  principal  brooks 
and  small  rivers  run  north-east  and  south-west,  in 
depressions  with  gently  sloping  sides ;  and  only  one  in- 
land valley,  with  the  same  trend,  is  of  any  marked 
importance,  namely  that  of  Malldraeth  Marsh,  in  which 
a  small  coalfield  lies.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  average  levels  mentioned  above — the 
summit  of  Holyhead  mountain  being  709  feet,  and  Gam, 
near  Llanfeirynghomwy,  .558  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
the  greatest  elevation  crossed  by  the  sections  of  the 
Geological  Survey  (sheet  No.  40)  is  only  about  400  feet 
high. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits,  the  same  kind  of 
low,  undulating  scenery  prevails  for  several  miles  inland, 
with  the  t^ame  kind  of  minor  north-east  valleys,  one 
marked  instance  of  which  occurs  in  a  long,  shallow,  and 
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narrow  valley,  in,  or  alongside  of  which,  the  Caernarvon 
and  Bangor  road  runs  for  several  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits  is  to  a  considerable  extent  composed  of  glacial 
detritus,  with  erratic  boulders  large  and  small  (from  the 
north),  gravel,  sometimes  sand,  and  clay,  from  which  any 
number  of  ice-scratched  stones  may  be  gatiiered  from 
well-exposed  sections,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Boulder-clay 
coast-cliff  of  the  Mount  at  Beaumaris,  or  anywhere  else 
in  similar  cliffs  round  the  shores  of  Anglesea,  or,  inland, 
in  occasional  pits  and  fresh  cuttings  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits.  Through  these  glacial  accumulations  the  rocks 
of  the  country  frequently  appear,  sometimes  in  barren 
tracts  of  considerable  extent,  sometimes  in  small  isolated 
bosses  of  gneiss  or  grit,  often  covered  with  heath  or 
frirze,  while  the  more  fertile  grounds  of  the  whole  of 
Anglesea  consist  chiefly  of  glacial  detritus,  with  here 
and  there  small  alluvial  meadows  by  the  sides  of  the 
streams. 

When  freshly  stripped  of  glacial  debris,  or  even  of 
a  mere  thin  turfy  soil,  the  underlying  rocks  are  often 
foimd  to  be  ice-smoothed  and  marked  with  glacial  striae, 
running  generally  from  about  30''  to  40°  west  of  south. 
The  larger  valleys  of  Malldraeth  Marsh  and  the  Menai 
Straits  (with  others  of  minor  note)  run  in  hollows  in 
the  same  general  directiou. 

I  have  already  shown  that  in  moimtain  regions 
where  glaciers  exist,  or  have  in  past  times  existed,  the 
disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  that  produced  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains  go  back  to  periods  long 
antecedent  to  the  last  great  Glacial  epoch.  Thus  the 
first  great  upheaval  of  the  Alps  is  of  pre-Miocene  age, 
and  the  last,  as  far  as  the  Alps  is  concerned,  closed  the 
Miocene  epoch,  while  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and 
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Cumberland  were  mountains  at  least  before  Old  fied 
Sandstone  times,  and  the  last  great  movement  of  the 
rocks  of  Wales  is  certainly  older  than  the  Permian  epoch, 
and,  probably,  like  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  very 
much  older. 

There  was  therefore  plenty  of  time,  in  what  is  now 
Wales,  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  Glacial 
episode,  for  the  more  ordinary  agents  of  denudation  to 
have  formed  deep  valleys,  down  which,  when  that  episode 
began,  the  growing  glaciers  might  gravitate,  deepening 
their  channels  as  they  pressed  forward,  and  mammillating 
and  striating  the  rocks  over  which  they  slid ;  for  the 
great  original  valleys  of  the  mountains  were  by  no 
means  entirely  scooped  out,  but  merely  modified  by  the 
glaciers. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  happens  in  Wales  that  all  the 
striations  in  the  valley  of  Dolgelly  and  the  estuary  of 
the  Mawddach,  in  Merionethshire,  follow  the  south- 
westerly trend  of  the  valley,  the  glacier  that  filled  it 
when  at  its  greatest  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  slopes 
of  Cader  Idris  and  Aran  Mowddwy,  and  those  of  the 
tributary  valleys  of  Afon  Eden  and  the  Mawddach  that 
joined  it  from  the  north;  while  from  a  central  low 
watershed,  near  the  sources  of  the  Wnion,  another  branch 
pressed  north-easterly,  into  and  far  beyond  the  region 
now  occupied  by  Bala  lake. 

The  striated  rocks  exposed  among  the  sands  at  low 
tide  in  the  ectuaiy  of  the  Mawddach,  and  the  islet-like 
heathy  bosses  of  rock  that  stand  out  amid  the  marshy 
moss  opposite  Barmouth,  are  merely  rockea  mov^ 
tonnSea,  once  buried  deep  beneath  the  glacier  that 
pressed  forward  to  join  the  great  northern  glacier  that 
then  filled  Cardigan  Bay. 

In    like  manner  all   the   western   valleys   of  the 
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Cambrian  mountains  of  Merionethshire,  such  as  those 
of  AfoQ  Atro,  Ardudwy,  and  Afon  Ysgethin,  are  marked 
by  deep  grooves  and  striations  pointing  more  or  less 
westward,  according  to  the  trend  of  the  valleys. 

In  ascending  the  valley  from  Llanbedr  on  the  coast 
south  of  Harlech  to  Llyn-cwm-bychan,  the  experienced 
eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  long  smooth  sweeps  of 
tlie  ice-ground  rocks  of  Mynydd  Llanbedr,  all  trending 
towards  the  west,  and  from  the  summit  of  G-raig-ddrwg, 
looking  south  towards  Rhinog-fawr,  the  same  efifects 
of  old  glacier-ice  are  seen  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The 
deep  craggy  pass  of  Bwlch-drws-Ardudwy  is  itself 
strongly  ice-grooved,  while  the  western  flanks  of  Graig- 
ddrwg  are  covered  with  deeply  incised  striations,  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  all  trending  west- 
ward. The  rock-bound  hollows  of  Llyn-cwm-bychan, 
and  other  mountain  turns,  tell  in  like  manner  of  the 
effects  of  thick  masses  of  glacier-ice,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards explain. 

The  broad  flat  moors  and  roughly  hilly,  but  not 
mountainous  country  of  Cors-goch,  Afon  Eden,  Traws- 
fynydd,  and  indeed  all  the  lower  ground  bounded  by  the 
splendid  amphitheatre  of  scarped  mountains  formed  by 
the  Arenigs,  the  Manods,  the  Moelwyns,  and  the  Cam- 
brian steeps  of  Diphwys,  Graig-ddrwg,  Bhinog-fawr, 
and  Cefh*  cam,  were  at  the  same  time  filled  to  the  brim 
with  deep  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice,  from  which 
were  discharged  radiating  currents  of  glaciers,  one 
pressing  southward  to  swell  the  ice-stream  that  filled 
the  valley  of  what  is  now  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach, 
another  through  the  Pass  of  Afon  Treweryn  between 
Arenit]^  Mawr  and  Arenig  Bach  eastward  towards  Bala 
and  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  there  to  be  aided  in  the 
work  of  erosion  by  the  glaciers  that  descended  from 
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either  flank  of  Aran  Mowddwy.  Further  west,  swelled 
by  all  the  snows  of  the  Manods  and  the  Moelwyns,  a 
great  ice-stream  flowed  south-west,  into  what  is  now 
the  broad  flat  of  Traeth  Bach,  there  to  be  joined  by 
another  tributary  which,  partly  descending  Cwm  Llydaw 
and  Cwm-llan  from  the  high  eastern  slopes  of  Snowdon, 
filled  Nant  Gwynant,  and  debouched  into  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  marshy  flat  of  Traeth  Mawr.  In  all  of 
these  the  directions  of  the  striations  necessarily  conform 
to  the  trend  of  the  valleys — easterly,  southerly,  or 
south-west,  as  the  c€Lse  may  be.  And  this  must  have 
been  the  case  even  though  it  happened  that  the  moun- 
tain valleys  and  broader  amphitheatres  were  filled  to 
the  very  brim,  and  overflowing  with  ice  and  snow  in 
such  a  manner  that,  had  there  been  human  eyes  to 
look  on  the  scene,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  specialised  each  individual  glacier.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  there  were  many  deviations  consequent 
on  under  and  upper  ice-currents,  the  upper  parts  of 
glaciers  diverging  from  the  direction  of  the  under-flow, 
and  passing  across  what  are  now  low  watersheds,  like 
that  of  Llyn  Cawlyd,  which  lies  between  the  valley  of 
the  Llugwy,  and  that  of  the  Conwy — a  circimistance 
to  which  special  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Kingsley. 

On  the  north-west  slopes  of  the  Snowdonian  range,* 
great  glaciers  poured  their  ice-streams  down  the  val- 
leys of  Llyniau  Nant-y-Uef  to  the  west,  and  of  Llyn 
Cwellyn,  Llanberis,  and  Nant^flfrancon,  the  last  deriving 
additional  power  by  aid  of  the  tributary  ice-flows  of 
Cwm-llafar  and  Afon-gaseg,  the  chief  gathering  grounds 

*  I  use  the  word  range  as  a  convenient  term.  There  is  no 
range  of  moantains  in  North  Wales.  Taken  coUectively  they  form 
a  group. 
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of  which,  were  the  cliffy  cirques  on  the  western  flanks 
of  Camedd  Llewelyn  and  Camedd  Dafydd,  which,  with 
Y-Foel-fras,  formed  one  great  nursery  of  the  glaciers  of 
Caernarvonshire,  sending  ofi^  ice-flows  eastward  to  Capel 
Curig  and  the  valley  of  the  Conwy,  and  westward  to 
where  Bangor  now  stands  and  the  Lavan  sands. 

None  of  these  glaciers,  at  a  certain  epoch,  quite 
reached  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Menai  Straits, 
but  escaping  from  the  higher  bounding-walls  of  their 
valleys,  they  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  broad  fans  on  the 
north-western  slopes  of  the  minor  hills  that  now  over- 
look the  Straits*  This  is  partly  proved  by  the  northerly 
curve  of  the  glacial  striations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pass 
of  Llanberis,  on  the  flatter  area  above  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  slate-quarries  by  Llyn  Peris  and  Llyn  Padam. 

If,  as  I  believe,  these  glacier  masses  did  not  cross 
the  Straits  into  Anglesea,  we  must  look  for  some  other 
cause  for  the  production  of  the  north-east  and  south- 
west striations  which  mark  the  whole  of  that  broad 
region. 

These  striations  point  directly  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland,  a  country  which,  lying  further 
north,  was  at  one  time  buried  so  deeply  under  snow 
and  ice,  that  almost  all  its  mountains  look  simply  like 
gigantic  roches  moutonnSea,  PVom  Ciunberland,  as 
already  stated,  a  vast  mass  of  ice  flowed  southward; 
and  reinforced  by  the  ice-streams  that  came  from  the 
mountains  of  Carrick  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
from  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  it  overspread  the  region 
now  occupied  by  the  shallow  sea  of  Morecambe,  Lan- 
caster, and  Liverpool  bays,  that  lie  between  Cumberland 
and  Anglesea,  nowhere  more  than  30  fathoms  deep. 

In  its  onward  course,  this  mighty  glacier  buried  all 
the  hills  and  rounded  knolls  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  Little 
Ormes  Head,  and  Diganwy,  which  are  still  on  a  large 
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scale  so  strikingly  moit^tn^,  and  pressing  along  the 
slopes  of  Llan&ir-fechan,  the  lower  end  of  Aber  Valley, 
the  seaward  flank  of  Moel  Wnion,  and  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley  of  the  Ogwen,  it  marked  its  track  by 
long,  slightly-inclined  terraces,  somewhat  faintly  marked, 
but  still  clear  to  the  experienced  eye  when  looked  for 
from  the  shores  of  Beaumaris.  Beyond  this  the  glacier 
continued  its  course  across  Lleyn,  and  onward  to  the 
region  now  occupied  by  St.  George's  Channel. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  so  great  was  the  size 
and  power  of  this  ice-flow,  that-  it  hindered  the  glaciers 
of  Y-Foel-fras,  Llanberis,  and  Nant-fifrancon  from 
encroaching  on  the  territory  of  Anglesea,  and  they 
simply  joined  the  larger  glacier  as  minor  tributary  ice- 
streams.  For  this  reason  it  happens  that  the  glacial 
striations  of  Anglesea,  as  we  might  at  first  expect,  do 
Tiot  pai/rU  towards  the  old  glacier-^alleya  of  Snowdonia 
that  open  on  the  Straits^  but  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  courses  of  these  comparatively  miTior  glaciers. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  rocks  tliat  form  the  banks  of 
Menai  Straits,  we  find  that  they  chiefly  consist  of  nearly 
flat>lying  Carboniferous  strata,  and  looking  at  the  dis- 
position of  these  beds  from  Traeth  Melyn,  opposite 
Caernarvon,  to  Llanfair-pwU-gwyngyll,  in  Anglesea,  and 
on  the  opposite  shore  from  Caernarvon  to  Bangor, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  from  end  to  end  they 
once  filled  the  whole  of  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
Straits.  The  larger  part  of  this  regiou,  as  it  now  exist.s, 
is  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  age;  but  it  by  no 
means  consists  entirely  of  solid  limestone.  On  the 
contrary,  numerous  bands  of  shale  and  friable  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  are  intermingled  with  the  limestones, 
together  with  beds  of  soft  red  marl.  On  the  coast  oppo- 
site Caernarvon,  the  low  cliffs  are  entirely  formed  of 
red  marl  overlying  the  limestone;  and  on  the  Caer- 
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narvonshire  eoast,  for  three  miles  north  of  the  town, 
also  overlying  the  limestone,  there  are  soft  shales  of  the 
Coal-measures,  sometimes  red  and  marly,  and  contain- 
ing thin  seams  of  coal. 

In  Anglesea,  from  three  to  four  miles  north-west  of 
the  Straits,  lies  the  valley  of  Malldraeth  Marsh,  the 
rocks  of  which  also  consist  of  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
Millstone  grit,  soft  Coal-measure  shales,  with  a  little 
sandstone,  beds  of  coal,  and  Permian  strata ;  and  this 
valley,  nine  miles  in  length,  ruus  almost  exactly  parallel 
to  the  valley  of  the  Menai  Straits.  Many  years  ago, 
at  its  north-eastern  end,  I  saw  deep  glacial  striations  on 
the  Millstone  Grit,  running  straight  down  the  shallow 
valley  towards  Caernarvon  Bay. 

Considering  that  the  south-westerly  trend  of  each  of 
these  valleys  and  of  others  of  minor  note,  corresponds 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  glacial  striations  of 
Anglesea,  and  therefore  with  the  onward  course  of  the 
great  glacier  that  produced  them,  I  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  both  of  the  shallow  valleys  were 
scooped  out  in  comparatively  soft  rocks,  by  the  grinding 
power  of  the  vast  glacier  coming  from  the  north-east, 
and  that  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  climate  amelio- 
rated, and  the  glacier  disappeared,  the  sea  flowed  in 
where  part  of  the  glacier  had  been,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Anglesea  got  separated  from  the  mainland  and  first 
became  an  island.  The  islets  in  the  narrower  and 
shallower  part  of  the  Straits  at  the  Menai  and  tubular 
bridges  are  merely  weathered  rockes  moutonrUes^  once 
overridden  by  the  moving  glacier,  and  Menai  Strait  is 
merely  a  long  and  broad  glacial  groove,  which  was  first 
laid  bare  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  boulder-beds, 
after  the  close  of  the  G-lacial  epoch. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GLACIAL  EPOCH  CONTINUED.  SUBMEBGENCB  AND  BE- 
BLEYATION  OF  LAND,  AND  FINAL  DISAPFEABANCE  OF 
BBITISH   QLACIEBS. 

In  describing  the  glacial  phenomeDa,  my  chief  concern 
in  this  book  is  to  show  the  effects  produced  by  ice  on 
the  general  scenery  of  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  go  into  all 
the  details  of  glacial  and  interglacial  episodes,  and  of 
minor  upheavals  and  depressions  of  land,  thus  seemingly 
tracing  out  a  chronological  series  of  geological  events 
as  clear  and  precise  as  any  six  or  eight  stages  in  the 
succession  of  the  Oolitic  subformations.  It  is  enough 
for  me  at  present  to  deal  with  a  broader  view  of  the 
subject. 

Whether  or  not,  before  and  during  the  first  growth 
of  the  glaciers,  the  British  area,  by  upheaval,  was 
united  to  the  Continent,  I  do  not  knov7,  but  of  this  I 
am  certain  that,  probably  during,  and  certainly  after 
the  largest  extension  of  glacier-ice,  the  land  underwent 
a  process  of  submersion,  and  while  the  great  glacier  was 
retiring,  the  diminishing  ice,  still  descending  to  the  sea, 
deposited  moraine  rubbish  there.  In  Scotland,  marine 
shells  in  situ  are  found  at  heights  somewhat  more  than 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  if  the  whole  of 
Britain  were  then  submerged  only  to  that  depth,  it  must 
have  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of  islands.  One 
of  these  would  consist  of  the  mountainous  country  north 
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of  the  Caledonian  canal,  fringed  by  many  small  islands 
on  the  west.  The  next  would  extend  from  the  canal  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  Forth,  bordered  by  many 
islands  on  the  west  and  south,  and  in  both  the  ground 
was  penetrated  by  many  fiords,  some  of  which  were 
longer  than  our  longest  fiord-lochs  of  the  present  day. 
The  third  large  island  included  most  of  the  country 
between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Sol  way  and  Tyne, 
while  two  deeply-indented  islands  lay  south  of  that  line 
and  the  Derbyshire  hills  north  of  Ashbourne.  On  the 
east  of  these  would  lie  fourteen  islands,  formed  of  part 
of  the  North  and  East  Kidings  of  Yorkshire,  while  nine- 
tenths  of  Wales  would  form  one  large  island  with  many 
small  ones  lying  to  the  east,  south-east,  and  south,  in- 
cluding the  highlands  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Such  islands,  as  far  as  Wales  and  Cumberland  were 
concerned,  I  am  convinced  still  maintained  their  minor 
glaciers,  which  descended  to  the  sea,  where  their  ends 
broke  off  as  icebergs,  which,  floatiug  hither  and  thither, 
deposited  their  stony  freights  as  they  melted.  We  shall, 
however,  presently  see  that  in  some  districts  there  is 
evidence  of  the  country  having  sunk  much  more  than 
500  feet. 

In  many  parts  of  England  shell  beds  associated  with 
glacial  material  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  scores  of  places  where  they 
occur,  on  the  coast  cliffs  between  Berwick  and  the 
Uumber,  they  had  always  been  thrust  up  from  the  sea  by 
glaciers.  The  most  plentiful  species  there,  as  determined 
by  Mr.  Etheridge,  are  Cardium  edule,  Cypri/na  Island 
dica^  Dentalium  entcdis^  Leda  oblongoy  and  Scucicava 
rugoaa^  together  with  undetermined  species  of  Venus 
and  Tellina.  In  Cheshire,  near  Macclesfield,  lying 
between  a  lower  and  an  upper  Boulder-clay,  Professor 
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Prestwich  found  marine  shells  in  sand  and  gravel  at  a 
height  of  about  1,200  feet.  I  have  visited  the  place, 
and  saw  the  shells  in  situ  ;  and  at  Congleton,  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  also  found  sea-shells. 

Similar  shell-bearing  deposits  at  a  low  level  are 
foimd  near  the  Mersey  at  Blackpool,  and  on  the  coast 
north  of  the  Bibble,  and  I  have  also  observed  them  in 
Caernarvonshire  in  the  district  of  Lleyn.  In  the  same 
county  similar  deposits  were  found  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joshua  Trimmer,  about  five  miles  SE.  of  Caernarvon, 
near  the  sununit  of  Moel  Tryfan,  at  a  height  of  about 
1,170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  that  locality 
I  have  been  long  acquainted,  and  in  1876  I  revisited 
it  along  with  Mr.  Etheridge.  The  section  occurs  at  a 
slate  quarry  in  the  Cambrian  rocks.  This,  after  being 
long  abandoned,  has  of  late  years  been  worked  with 
vigour,  and  the  result  is,  that  good  sections  are  exposed 
as  the  gravel  and  boulder-clay  are  gradually  cleared 
away  from  the  surface.  In  August  1876  the  section 
vras  as  follows : — 

Fio.  84. 


d.'^m^ 
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1.  Cambrian  slate.    2.  Shell-bearing  sands  and  gravels. 

3.  Glacier  Boulder-clay. 

The  sands  and  gravels  are  all  marked  by  oblique 
lamination  (false  bedding)  and  have  a  beach-like  as- 
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pect,  with  s^a-shells,  broken  and  entire,  of  the  following 
species:  * 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Cardvum  echinntum^  G.  edide  *  and  its  variety  rua- 
ticum,  AetoHe  borealisj  *  A.  compreesa  (var.  globo8a\ 
A.  stUcata^  Cyprina  Islandica^  TeUina  BaUhica,* 
Mya  ?  Saodcava  rugoaa^  *  mdctra  ovalia,  *  and  various 
fragments. 

GASTEROPODA. 

Trochus  magus,  Lacuna  vineta,LiUorvna  littorea,* 
TurriteUa  communisj*  Pleurotoma  pyramidalia, 
P.  turricula^  BuccmuTa  undatum,  Nasaa  reticvlatay 
Purpura  lapiUue,  *  Murex  erina/^eus,  *  Trophon 
antiquum,  T.  claihratumy  T.  ecalaroidea,  T.  ?  Denta- 
Ivum,  and  various  fragments. 

The  stones  on  the  ground  consist  of  species  of  diorite, 
felspar,  poiphyry,  jasper,  chalk-flints,  Silurian  slate,  &c. 
The  surface  of  the  sands  beneath  the  boulder-beds  is 
very  irregular,  and  has  been  much  eroded,  in  my  opinion 
probably  by  the  pressure  of  a  glacier  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  moraine  matter  that  forms  the  overlying 
Boulder-clay.  The  latter  contains  large  masses  and 
smaller  fragments  of  igneous  rocks  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  mountains  on  the  east,  jasper,  quartzite,  purple 
and  blue  slate,  &c,  and  looks  like  part  of  an  old  moraine. 
All  the  way  up  the  slope,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Llandwrog,  quantities  of  moraine  mounds  cumber  the 
ground,  and  ice-scratched  stones  abound,  and  even 
small  water-worn  pebbles  are  marked  by  glacial  striae. 
Some  of  the  blocks  are  very  large.  In  the  underlying 
gravels  also  stones  sometimes  occur,  faintly  marked  by 

*  Those  marked  *  were  also  found  by  Mr.  Etheridge  and  the 
author. 
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glacial  striations,  as  if  the  materials,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  submersion,  had  been  derived  from  older 
moraines,  and,  being  water- worn  by  attrition  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  the  original  sharpness  of  the  scratches 
had  been  well  nigh  obliterated. 

At  various  levels  on  the  low  ground  between  Caer- 
narvon and  Criccieth,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel, 
well  stratified,  and  much  resembling  those  of  Moel  Try- 
faen,  but  in  them  I  have  not  yet  found  sea-shells. 
They  are  overlaid  by  boulder-beds,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  similar  half-consolidated  strata  on  the  sea-cliffs 
of  AngleseaatLleiniog,and  beyond,  between  Beaumaris 
and  Penmon  near  Puffin  Island. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together  I  see  no  reason  to 
get  rid  of  the  hypotheses  published  by  me  in  1859,' 
that,  as  a  slow  submersion  of  the  land  took  place,  the 
diminishing  glaciers,  still  descending  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  deposited  their  moraine-rubbish  there,  which 
matter  was  often  remodelled  by  the  waves  to  form  sand 
and  gravel.  Gradually  sinking  more  and  more,  and 
suflScient  cold  still  continuing,  the  minor  glaciers,  de- 
scending from  groups  of  icy  islands,  entered  the  sea  and 
broke  off  in  icebergs,  which,  as  they  melted,  deposited 
their  stony  freights  on  the  sands  and  gravels  that 
more  or  less  covered  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

To  what  depth  this  progressive  submersion  may  have 
reached  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  it  cannot  have  been 
less  than  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  In  corroboration  of 
this  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Eev.  Maxwell  Close 
has  described  sea-shells  as  occurring  at  the  height  of 
1,300  feet  on  the  Wicklow  Hills.     The  features  of  the 

>  <  Old  Glaciers  of  North  Wales,  and  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.' 
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ground  where  the  circumstaDces  can  be  best  studied 
are  as  follows. 

On  the  north-western  flank  of  the  Caernarvonshire 
mountains,  which  looks  towards  the  Menai  Straits,  there 
are  certain  high  moorland  tracts,  the  surfaces  of  which, 
more  or  less  strewn  with  boulders,  have  very  gentle 
slopes,  and  when  the  sections  are  exposed,  caused  by  the 
cutting  action  of  brooks,  the  subsoil  is  found  to  be 
Boulder-clay,  full  of  ice-scratched  stones.  The  slopes  of 
Moel  Tryfan  are  surrounded  by  such  material,  which 
stretches  from  thence  north-east  towards  the  valley  of 
Llyn  Cwellyn  or  Cwm  Seiont,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  that  valley,  beyond  Bettws  Garmon,  comes  on  again 
in  the  higher  ground.  Its  continuity  is  again  inter- 
rupted by  the  valley  of  Llanberis  at  Llyn  Padam,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  which,  from  800  to  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  same  inclined  plains  of  drift  are  con- 
tinued to  Nant-ffrancon,  north-west  of  the  great  Penrhyn 
Slate  quarries,  while  on  the  north-east  side  of  that  valley 
the  same  plain  stretches  still  further  north.  In  one  part 
of  these  glacial  drift  deposits,  on  the  moor  of  Ffridd 
Bryn-mawr,  I  found  sea-shells  at  a  height  of  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Trimmer  that  shells  had  also  been  found 
in  corresponding  clays,  on  corresponding  heights,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Ogwen,  beyond  Bethesda.  The 
shells  which  I  found  were  examined  by  Edward  Forbes, 
but  unfortunately  they  have  since  disappeared.  Similar 
deposits  in  the  same  region  seem  to  attain  a  height  of 
at  least  1,500  to  1,800  feet,  but  without  insisting  on  this 
it  is  something  to  be  assured  that  marine  strata-bear- 
ing shells  attain  a  height  on  these  Welsh  mountains  of 
1,000  feet  and  more. 

Further  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  an   upper 
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detritos  which  covere  much  of  the  lower  parts  of  Scotland 
and  of  Euglaod,  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  Btoces  and 
great  boulders,  many  of  which  are  scratched,  grooved, 
and  striated,  in  themannerofwhich  we  have  experience 
in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  Norway.    Sfuidfi  and 
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Group  of  Post- Pliocene  FoesilB,  Clyde  beds. 

gravels,  with  perfect  sea-shells,  ate  interstratified  with 
these  boulder-beds,  and  sometimes  the  clays  themselves 
contain  unbroken  shells,  ae,  for  example,  in  the  low 
ground  of  Shropshire  between  Coalbrook  Dale  and 
Wellington.    Here  and  there,  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
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moraine-matter  of  the  Till,  there  are  patches  of  sand 
and  clay  interbedded.  The  main  mass,  indeed,  is  not 
stratified,  because  glaciers  rarely  stratify  their  moraines, 
hut  the  vaves  playing  upon  them,  as  they  were  deposited 
in  the  sea,  arranged  portions  in  a  stratified  manner ; 
and  there  occur  at  intervals  in  these  patches  in  Scot- 
Fw.  86. 
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land  the  remains  of  sea-^ells  of  species  such  as  now 
lire  in  tlie  &r  north. 

In  the  low  grounds  that  border  the  estuaries  and 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  the  Endrick, 
and  elsewhere,  up  to  125  and  262  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  are  well  known  brick-clays  which  sometimes 
contain  erratic  boulders  and  ice-scratched  stones.    Here 
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and  there  many  sea-shells  are  found  in  these  strata,  all 
of  existing  species,  but  the  general  assemblage  of  forms 
indicates  an  arctic  climate  comparable  to  that  of 
Greenland  of  the  present  day^  a  circumstance  many 
years  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Jordanhill. 
The  evidence  all  tends  to  prove  that  these  strata  were 
deposited  during  a  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  probably 
towards  its  close  (fig.  85,  p.  417). 

After  what  seems  to  have  been  a  long  period  of 
partial  submergence  the  country  gradually  rose  again, 
and  the  evidence  of  this  I  will  prove  chiefly  from  what 
I  know  of  North  Wales. 

I  shall  take  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  as  an  example, 
for  there  we  have  all  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the  valley 
having  been  filled  with  glacier-ice.  First,  then,  during 
and  after  the  time  of  the  great  ice-sheet,  the  country 
to  a  great  extent  sunk  below  the  water,  and  drift  was 
deposited,  and  must  more  or  less  have  filled  many  of  the 
deep  narrow  valleys  of  Wales,  and  which  still  remains  in 
part  in  some  of  the  broader  expanses  of  the  country. 
When  the  land  was  rising  again,  the  glaciers  gradually 
increased  in  size,  although  they  never  reached  the 
immense  magnitude  which  they  attained  at  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  icy  epoch.  Still  they  became  so  large, 
that  such  a  valley  as  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  was  a  second 
time  occupied  by  ice,  which,  withoiit  invading  Anglesea, 
spread  itself  into  the  lowlands  beyond,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  glacier  ploughed  out  the  drift  and  loose 
rubbish  that  more  or  less  cumbered  the  valley.  Other 
cases,  such  as  those  of  Nant-ffrancon  and  Aber,  could 
easily  be  given.  By  degrees,  however,  as  we  approach 
nearer  our  own  days,  the  climate  slowly  ameliorated, 
and  the  glaciers  began  to  decline,  till,  becoming  less 
and  less,  here  and  there  as  they  died  away,  they  left 
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their  tenoinai  and  lateral  motaines,  atill  in  some  cases 
as  well  defined  as  moraines  in  lands  where  glaciers  now 
exist.  Beautiful  examples  of  such  moraines  are  seen  in 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  between  the  precipice  south  of 


Moraines  and  Roahu  MovtontUet  between  Cwm-glas  Mid 
Blaen-j-nant,  "Paaa  of  Llaaberis. 

the  road  and  the  bridge  called  Pont-j'^romlech.  Not 
far  behind  the  bouse  called  Blaen-y-nant,  there  is  a 
large  moraine  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  It  con- 
sists of  heaps  of  boulders,  clay,  and  angular  gravel 
and  blocks,  identical  in  genera      spect  with  many 
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Swiss  moraines*  Some  of  the  loose  stones  are  scratched, 
the  lines  crossing  each  other  confusedly ;  and  the  mass 
of  the  moraine  is  formed  of  three  or  four  concentric 
elliptical  mounds,  which  merge  together  at  their  bases, 
and  mark  on  a  small  scale  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
Cwm-glas  glacier.  These  circle  round  the  lower  side  of 
a  large  rochA  TnoutonrUey  which  forms  a  small  hill,  as 
shown  in  front  of  the  cliff  in  the  middle  of  fig.  87. 

A  little  behind  this  hill,  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
Blaen-y-nant,  a  perfectly  symmetrical  terminal  mo- 
raine, grass-grown,  but  strewn  with  travelled  blocks, 
ranges  across  the  valley  between  two  brooks,  almost  as 
regular  in  form  as  an  artificial  earthwork.  It  is  be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Higher  up, 
on  the  west  side  of  Cwm-glas,  the  striae  on  the  rocks  run 
NNE.  below  the  space  where  the  glacier,  in  a  cataract 
of  ice,  once  slid  down  the  cliff  that  now  appears  so 
grim.  Four  white  threads  of  water  glance  on  its  side, 
the  sole  representatives,  in  another  form,  of  the  jagged 
ice-fall,  that  on  a  smaller  scale  must  have  resembled 
the  ice-cataract  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone.  Beyond 
this  cliff,  in  one  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  Snowdon, 
lies  an  upland  valley  bounded  on  three  sides  by  tall 
cliffs,  in  the  midst  of  which  lie  two  small,  deep,  clear 
tarns  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  each  in  a  perfect 
basin  of  rock.  Between  these  pools  and  the  cliff  below, 
a  large  quantity  of  moraine-debris,  derived  from  Crib* 
goch,  cumbers  the  ground.  The  rocks  on  which  it  lies 
are  often  perfectly  smoothed,  rounded,  and  deeply 
grooved;  and  the  strisB  that,  lower  down  the  valley, 
strike  straight  towards  the  Pass,  here  branch  to  the 
south-west  and  south-east,  following  the  courses  of  two 
minor  valleys  on  either  side  of  a  peaked  ridge  that 
descends  froiQ  Orig-goch   to  the  ground  between  the 
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pools.  Tiny  moraine  mounds  scattered  about,  tell  of  the 
last  remnants  of  ice  ere  the  shrunken  glaciers  finally 
melted  away  in  the  upper  recesses  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  summit  of  Snowdon  three  of  the  old 
glacier  valleys  may  be  seen  that  radiate  from .  the 
mountain.  On  the  east,  the  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  Cwm-glas  and  Llyn  Llydaw,  with  all  its  striated 
roche8  moutonniesy  moraine  mounds,  and  numerous 
perched  blocks;  on  the  south,  the  deep  glen  of  Cwm-y- 
llan,  with  its  ice-worn  surfaces  of  rock  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  in  which,  just  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon, 
there  is  a  symmetrical  moraine  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  formed  in  the  latter  days  of  the  glacier,  that 
once  flowed  down  to  join  the  larger  ice-stream  that 
descended  through  Naut  Gwynant  and  the  valley  of 
Llyn-y-ddinas,  and  so  onward  to  Traeth-mawr  below 
Beddgelert.  Just  below  the  peak  lies  the  broad  pre- 
cipitous cirque  of  Cwm-y-clogwyn,  in  which  may  be 
faintly  seen  the  terminal  moraine  of  a  minor  glacier, 
partly  circling  the  pool  of  Llyn-goch  ;  and,  descending 
by  the  path  to  Llanberis,  a  vast  moraine  heap  lies 
immediately  north  and  west  of  the  deep-set  tarn  of 
Llyn-du'r  Arddu. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  give  a  similar  descrip- 
tion  of  the  large  glacier  that  filled  the  valley  of 
Nant-firancon,  and  flowed  onward  to  where  Bangor 
now  stands,  where,  as  a  terminal  moraine,  it  deposited 
those  beautiful  wooded  mounds  that  form  the  park  of 
Penrhyn  Castle.  Further  up  the  valley,  beyond  Ogwen 
Bank,  the  river  is  barred  across  by  striated  grits,  dotted 
with  erratic  blocks,  and  high  above  is  the  craggy 
tributary  valley  of  Cwm-graianog.  It«  whole  length 
is  not  over  half-a-mile,  and  at  its  mouth,  above  the 
steep  descent  to  Nant-firancon,  a  small  but  beautifully 
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Ejmmetrical  moraioe  crosses  the  valley  in  a  eieBcent- 
ahaped  curve. 

Another  strikiiig  example  of  the  moramee  of  a 
retreating  glacier  may  be  seen  in   Llyn   Idwal,  first 

F1G.S8. 


Qladai  of  the  Pub  of  Llsjibeiia. 

described  by  Mr.  CLarles  Darwia  in  1842.  Below  an 
amphitheatre  of  steep  hills  and  cliffs  lie  the  waters  of 
Lljn  Idwal,  which  are  dammed  up  hy  ice-worn  rocks 
strewn  with  moraine.  Below  the  moraine,  down  to  the 
Ogwen,  the  rocks  are  strikingly  Tnoufon?!^  the  striations 
gradually  curving  round  XW.  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  main  valley.  On  either  side  of  Llyn  Idwal  lie  several 
moraines,  four  in  number  on  the  west.     They  run  in 
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long  Bymmetrical  mounds  lengthwise  in  the  valley,  and 
were  deposited  at  intervals  at  the  side  of  the  glacier 
when  it  ceased  to  fill  the  valley  from  side  to  side,  and 
¥ras  gradually  decreasing  in  size.  There  is  also  some 
appearance  of  an  inner  terminal  moraine  where  the  lake 
narrows  towards  its  southern  end. 

When  the  ice  of  these  later  glaciers  of  Llanberis  and 
Nant-ffrancon  was  thickest,  in  my  opinion  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  1,300  feet  thick  in  the  former,  and 
from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  the  latter. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  an  offshoot  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Aletsch  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aeggischhom, 
projects  from  the  great  glacier  a  short  way  into  the 
valley  in  which  the  little  lake  lies,  well  known  as  the 
Marjelen  See.  This  lake  is  drained  by  a  small  brook, 
which  tumbles  down  the  rocky  ground  to  pass  under 
the  glacier  of  the  valley  of  Viesch.  The  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  lake  are  bounded  by  mountains,  but 
the  side  opposite  the  outflowing  brook  is  overlooked 
by  an  ice-cliff  of  the  Aletsch  glacier,  which  was  about 
60  feet  in  height  where  highest  when  I  first  visited  the 
spot.  The  water  was  then  97  feet  deep  where  deepest, 
and  this  I  proved  by  soundings  from  the  edge  of  the 
ice-cliff.  Occasionally  masses  of  ice  fall  from  this  cliff 
and  break  up  into  numerous  icebergs,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  float  boulders  of  moderate  size.  The 
bergs,  floating  hither  and  thither,  melt  by  degrees,  and 
boulders  and  smaller  stones  are  thus  scattered  over  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  At  intervals,  it  is  said,  of  about 
eight  years,  a  crack  or  crevasse  opens  in  the  ice,  and  all 
the  water  of  the  lake  passes  away  under  the  glacier  to 
swell  the  river  that  flows  from  under  its  lower  end. 

In  the  valley  of  Llanberis  there  are  two  well  known 
lakes,  Llyn  Padam  and  Llyn  Peris,  and  on  a  clear  day. 
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when  the  water  is  still  and  pure,  &om  a  boat  one  can 
Bee  boulders  here  and  there  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the 
shallower  parts  of  the  lakes.  In  fig.  88  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis  is  represented  as  it  may  hare  been  at  some 
period  when  from  end  to  end  it  was  comparatively  full 
of  ice.     In  fig.  89  it  is  shown  aa  it  must  have  existed 

Flo.  89. 
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for  a  time  when  the  glacier,  by  amelioration  of  climate, 
had  retired  from  all  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and 
debouched  into  an  upper  part  of  what  is  now  Llyn  Peris. 
As  it  gradually  receded,  moraine  stones,  that  fell  from 
its  end,  got  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  for 
in  those  days  the  alluvial  flat  had  do  existeoce  which, 
but  for  a  riiort  river,  now  divides  into  two  an  older 
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lake  of  more  thaa  five  miles  in  length.  In  the  fore- 
ground, are  the  then  unweathered  block-Btrewn  roches 
moutonvAee,  on  which  Dolbadam  castle  now  stands, 
which  here  and  there  are  still  marked  by  distinct 
glacial  BtriatioQB.    This  scattering  of  boulders  on  the 


bottom  of  the  lake  is  analogous  to  that  which  now  takes 
place  in  the  Miirjelen  See,  or  which  on  a  great  scale 
once  took  place,  as  the  mighty  glacier  of  the  Rhone  was, 
&om  where  Geneva  now  standB,  slowly  retreating  fifty 
miles  eastward  towards   Bex.      In   the   shallow  water 
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near  Greneva,  boulders  shed  from  the  huge  glacier  may 
still  be  seen  with  their  tops  above  water,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  between  Bex  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  portions  of  an  old  terminal  moraine 
peep  through  the  wide  alluvial  flats  and  marshes  which 
began  to  be  deposited  by  its  waters,  at  a  time  when  the 
lake  was  several  miles  longer  than  at  present. 

The  gradual  retreat  of  the  glacier  of  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis  is  further  proved  by  numerous  "percked  hlocka^ 
which,  here  and  there,  isolated  or  in  groups,  stand  on 
the  surfaces  of  rochea  moutoTwUea^  as,  for  example,  at 
Pont-y-gromlech,  and  in  many  other  places,  masses  of 
stone  that,  so  to  speak,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
were  left  perched  upon  the  rounded  rocks  in  a  manner 
somewhat  puzzling  to  those  who  are  not  geologists ; 
for  they  lie  in  places  to  which  they  clearly  cannot 
have  rolled  from  the  mountains  above,  because  their 
resting  places  are  separated  from  it  by  a  hollow; 
and,  besides,  many  of  them  stand  in  positions  so  pre- 
carious, that  if  they  had  rolled  from  the  mountains, 
they  must,  on  reaching  the  points  where  they  lie, 
have  taken  a  final  bound  and  fallen  into  the  valley 
below.  But  when  experienced  in  the  geology  of 
glaciers,  the  eye  detects  the  true  cause  of  these  pheno- 
mena, we  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  the  glaciers  declined  in  size,  the  errant 
stones  were  let  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  rocks  so 
quietly  and  so  softly,  that  there  they  will  lie  until  an 
earthquake  shakes  them  down,  or  until  the  wasting  of 
the  rock  on  which  they  rest  precipitates  them  to  a 
lower  level.  Finally,  the  climate  still  ameliorating, 
the  glaciers  shrunk  farther  and  farther  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  until,  at  length,  here  and  there,  in 
their  very  uppermost  recesses,  we  find  the  remains  of 
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tJBy  moraines,  marking  the  last  relioa  of  the  ice  before 
it  disappeared  from  the  country. 

Tb6  same  kind  of  evidence  of  a  period  of  greatest 
glaciation,  folloired  by  partial  submerBion,  re-elevation, 
and  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  later  glaciers,  is  plain  in 
almost  every  valley  in  Cumberland,  and  Mr.  Ward  con- 
firmB  this  old  view  of  mine,  as  applied  to  Wales,  in  his 
late  account  of  *  The  Glaciation  of  the  Northern  Part 
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of  the  liake  District,'  in  the  29th  volome  of  the  Jonmal 
of  the  Creological  Society. 

In  Scotland  also  the  land  underwent  partial  sub- 
mersion and  re-elevation  during  the  Crlacial  epoch,  and 
the  gradual  retreat  of  the  later  glaciers  is  witnessed  in 
many  a  valley  in  the  Carrick  and  Lammermuir  Hills, 
in  the  moraines  of  the  cirques  of  Arran,  and  Uirough 
the  mainland  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  Skye  in  the 
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valleys  of  the  Cuchullin  Hills.  I  could  give  special 
instances  in  some  of  those  regions,  bat  they  would  add 
little  to  the  effect  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  would 
needlessly  lengthen  this  book* 

Again,  when  the  glaciers  were  retiring  westward,  up 
the  dales  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  the  ice  left, 
as  it  retreated,  heaps  of  debris  originally  forming  irre- 
gular mounds,  often  enclosing  cup-shaped  hollows ;  but 
these,  which  sometimes  still  remain  in  the  more  recent 
smaller  moraines,  have  in  the  more  ancient  and  larger 
ones  often  got  filled  up  by  help  of  rain  washing  the  fine 
detritus  into  them ;  and  the  whole  has  become  so  smooth 
that  the  original  mov/ndvneas  has,  by  degrees,  been 
nearly  obliterated.  In  like  manner  the  same  has  taken 
place  in  the  wide  valley  that  crosses  England  eastward 
from  the  bend  of  the  river  Lune,  near  Lancaster,  by 
Settle  to  Skipton,  including  most  of  the  country  between 
Glitheroe  in  Lancashire  and  Skipton,  and  as  far  south 
as  Pendle  Hill  and  the  other  hills  that  border  the  Lanca- 
shire Coal-field  on  the  north.  And  this  is  what  we 
find: — The  great  glacier  sheets  that  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Lune  from  the  Cumbrian  mountains  and 
Howgill  Fells,  and  from  the  high  hills  of  which  Ingle- 
borough  and  Pennygentform  prominent  features,  spread 
across  the  whole  country  to  the  south,  and  fairly  over- 
flowed the  range  of  Pendle  Hill  into  the  r^on  now 
known  as  the  Lancashire  Coal-field,  and  far  beyond.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Clitheroe 
and  Skipton,  including  the  country  south  of  Clapham 
and  Settle,  was  rounded  and  smoothed  into  a  series  of 
great  rochee  moutanrUeej  partly  formed  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone;  and  as  the  final  glaciers  retired,  through 
gradual  change  of  climate,  these  became  covered  with 
mounds  of  moraine-matter,  now  not  easy,  at  first  sight, 
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to  distinguiBh  from  that  mori^ia  d/rifi  which,  at  equal 
levels,  covers  so  much  of  the  country  further  south. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween these  latter  moraines  and  the  great  masses  of 
moraine-matter  that  were  formed  during  that  earlier 
period  when  the  northern  ice-sheet  covered  the  greater 
part  of  Britain,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  not  ter- 
minal, but  actually  lay  under  the  ice — rMyravna^  pro^ 
fondes,  as  they  have  been  termed  by  French  and  Swiss 
geologists.  Neither  is  it  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  this  *  Till '  and  the  marine  glacial  drift  when 
shells  are  absent,  for  the  plains  of  the  latter  melt  into 
gentle  slopes  of  glacial  debris  that  pass  far  up  the  valleys, 
and  on  the  hill-sides  over  many  high  watersheds. 

One  reason  for  this  difficulty  is  that,  in  certain 
stages  of  the  history  of  the  period,  the  larger  sheet  or 
sheets  of  glacier-ice  covered  the  hills  and  filled  the 
valleys  so  thickly  and  completely  that,  pushing  out  to 
sea,  they  even  excluded  it  firom  parts  of  valleys  that 
were  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sea  itself;  and  moraine- 
matter  thus  got  sorted  and  mingled  with  other  marine 
deposits.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  gradual  merging 
of  those  marine  gravelly  mounds,  called  Kames  or 
Eskers,  into  Boulder-clay  and  true  moraine  heaps  fiill  of 
ice-sciatched  stones.  The  Eskers  themselves  are  often 
largely  charged  with  water-worn  stones  originally  well 
ice-scratched.  These  glacial  scratchings  have  since 
been  almost  entirely  worn  away  by  friction,  the  stones 
baving  been  rubbed  against  each  other  by  moving  water. 
The  mere  ghosts  of  the  original  sharp  scratchings  now 
remain. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Glacial  epoch  is  of 
much  importance  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  more 
especially  because  of  the  pictures  we  get  of  phases  of  a 
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physical  geography  in  these  regions,  so  different  from 
that  of  to-day,  and  which  judged  by  any  geological  stan- 
dard is  yet  so  recent.  Besides,  the  events  of  this  period 
of  plentiful  snow  and  ice  gave  distinctive  characters  both 
to  our  mountains  and  much  of  our  lowlands,  different,  in 
many  respects,  from  those  of  mountain  ranges  and  low- 
lands where  glaciers  never  were.  No  one  with  an  eye 
educated  in  glacier  work,  can  &il  to  recognise  the 
rnmddmjg  by  ice  of  the  outlines  of  the  Highland  and 
Cumbriaa  mountains.  Their  lines  are  often  smooth 
and  flowing  curves,  and,  excepting  here  and  there, 
cragginess  is  not  their  special  characteristic.  In  North 
Wales  the  mountains  are  apt  to  be  more  craggy, 
partly  because  of  the  variable  hardness  of  the  rocks,  aud 
partly  because,  being  further  south,  that  region  was 
not  so  completely  smothered  in  ice  as  the  more  northern 
mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

GLACIAL   EPOCH  CONTINUED. — OBIGIN   OF  CERTAIN  LAKES. 

Thebe  is  an  important  subject  connected  with  the 
physical  geography  of  our  country,  and  that  is,  the 
multiplicity  of  lakes  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  the 
question  thus  arises — To  what  physical  operations  do 
they  happen  to  be  so  numerous  in  some  districts  and 
so  scarce  or  altogether  absent  in  others  ? 

When  glaciers  descended  into  valleys,  and  depo- 
sited their  terminal  moraines,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  when  a  glacier  declined  in  size  its  moraine  still 
remained  tolerably  perfect,  with  this  result — that  the 
drainage  formerly  represented  by  ice  is  now  represented 
by  running  water,  which  is  dammed  in  between  the 
surrounding  slopes  of  the  solid  mountain  and  the 
mouud  formed  by  the  terminal  moraine,  thus  making 
a  lake.  There  are  such  minor  lakes  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps  below  Ivrea,  and  there  are  several  among 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  which  at  least  are  partly 
dammed  in  by  moraines,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  entirely 
so.  They  are  always  smaU,  and  may  be  classed  as 
tarns,  lying  at  the  bases  of  cliffs  in  the  upper  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  Whether  there  are  any  in  Scotland, 
dammed  by  the  terminal  moraines  of  common  valley 
glaciers,  I  do  not  know,  although  they  may  exist  in 
parts  that  I  have  not  visited.  Furthermore,  some- 
times on  the  outer  side  of  these  moraines  we  find  what 
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to  account  for  than  the  origin  of  many  lakes.  When 
thought  about  at  all  it  is  easy  to  see  that  lakes  are  the 
result  of  the  formation  of  hollows,  a  great  proportion  of 
which  can-  be  easily  proved  to  be  roeh-basi/aa — that  is 
to  say,  hollows  entirely  surrounded  by  solid  rocks,  the 
waters  not  being  retained  by  mere  loose  detritus.  But 
the  great  difficulty  is,  how  and  why  were  such  large 
numbers  of  these  rock-basvns  made  in  special  regions  ? 

I  have  often  been  so  much  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented in  this  matter,  that  those  who  had  not 
read  my  early  papers  on  the  subject  might  easily  have 
supposed  that  I  attributed  the  origin  of  all  lake-basins 
to  glacial  erosion,  and  that  in  spite  of  my  having,  in 
print,  formally  disclaimed  any  such  idea.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  man  could  have  entertained  it  who 
had  seen  lakes  in  old  volcanic  craters,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  subsidences  in  old  and  new  volcanic 
regions,  and  who,  besides,  expressly  stated  that  there 
were  doubtless  other  kinds  of  lakes,  the  origin  of  which 
he  probably  knew  nothing  about. 

A  great  many  lakes  lie  in  valleys,  and  many  persons 
in  times  past  and  present  have  been  easily  satisfied  as 
to  the  causes  that  produced  mountains,  valleys,  and 
lakes.  To  the  uneducated,  the  first  and  obvious  ex- 
planation is,  that  in  all  its  grand  features  the  world  was 
originally  made  very  much  as  it  now  stands.  With  the 
half  educated,  even  in  geology,  the  explanation  is,  that 
the  irregularities  of  the  surface  have  been  caused  purely 
by  dislocations,  or,  going  one  step  further,  that  deep 
openinc(s  ^  were  primarily  due  to  cracks  which  took  place 
during  the  various  movements  which  each  chain  has 
undergone  at  various  periods,'  the  meaning  of  which 
I  conceive  to  be,  that  mountain  valleys  necessarily  lie 
in  lines  of  curvature,  dislocation^  and  firacture,  and  that 
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the  mountains  on  each  side  of  them  are  in  their  present 
forms  mountains,  Seix  less  because  of  denudation,  than 
by  reason  of  operations  of  fracture  and  dislocation.  For 
clear  demonstrations  of  Ruch  assertions  none  are  given, 
and  I  now  propose  to  give  a  HBfam.i  of  the  reasons  as 
originally  published  by  me  and  since  confirmed  by 
others,  which  show,  how  it  happened  that  certain  rock- 
bound  hollows  were  scooped  out  by  the  agency  of  glacier- 
ice.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  briefly  go  into  other  subjects 
than  those  involved  in  questions  of  mere  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  first  place,  consider  what  is  the  effect  of 
marine  denudation.  On  the  sea-shore,  where  waves 
are  always  breaking,  the  effect  of  this,  and  of  the 
weathering  of  cliffs  that  rise  above  the  waves,  is  to 
waste  back  the  land.  But  the  sea  in  this  case  ca/n/aot 
make  a  deep  hoUow  below  its  own  average  level. 
What  it  might  do,  if  there  were  hollows  there,  would 
be  to  fill  them  with  detritus,  for  it  cannot  cut  them 
out.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  chief  power  of  the 
sea  and  the  weather  combined,  working  on  the  land 
and  wasting  it  back,  is  to  act  as  a  great  pkming 
TnackmCy  wearing  down  the  larger  i/rregtdarities  that 
rise  above  its  level  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  denudation  of  the  Weald  at  page  343, 
and  of  South  Wales  at  page  497,  so  as  in  the  end  to 
form  a  plain  of  mari/ns  denudation. 

Again,  what  is  the  effect  in  any  country  of  running 
water  ?  Rivers  cannot  make  large  basm-sha/ped  hoU 
lows  surrounded  by  rocks  oth  all  sides.  All  that 
running  water  can  do  upon  the  surface  is  to  scoop 
out  trenches  or  channels  of  greater  or  less  width,  form* 
ii^g  goi^g^  or  ¥rider  valleys,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  rivers  and  the  rocks,  and  the  time  employed 
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in  the  work.  If  we  have  an  inclined  plane  with  a 
long  slope,  gentle  or  steep,  water  will  run  upon  it 
because  of  the  slope ;  and,  aided  by  atmospheric  dis- 
integration, it  will  cut  out  a  channel,  hviX  it  cannot 
make  a  large  rochhov/nd  laJce-basin,  though  it  can 
scoop  out  a  small  one  below  a  waterfall,  or  where  two 
rapid  streams  meet,  it  may  hollow  out  a  pool  or  linn 
by  reason  of  the  turbulence  of  the  water. 

Again,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  hollows  were 
formed  by  the  disturbance  of  the  rocksj  so  as  to  throw 
them  i/rvto  a  basiv^haped  form.     But  when  we  take 
such  lakes  as  those  of  G-eneva,  the  lake  of  Thun,  the 
lakes  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Constance,  and   the   great 
lakes  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  or  many  of  the 
Welsh,  Cumberland,  or  Highland  lakes,  and  examine 
the  strata  critically,  we  find  that  they  do  not  lie  in  the 
form  of  basin-shaped,  synclinal  hollows,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strUce  of  the  strata  often  runs  right  across 
the  lake-basins  instead  of  circling  round  them,  or  they 
may  be  bent  and  contorted  in  a  hundred  curves  all 
along  and  under  the  length  of  the  lake.     Such  syn- 
clinal depressions  are  the  rarest  things  in  nature :  that 
is  to  say,  hollows  formed  of  strata  bent  upwards  at 
the  edges  all  round  into  the  form  of  a  great  dish^  the 
very  uppermost  bed  or  beds  of  which   shall   be   con- 
tinuous  and  unbroken   underneath   the  water   of  the 
lake.     Some  such  synclinal  hollows  are  found  in   the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Jura,  but  without  lakes,  and  in 
which  the  drainage  runs  into  potholes,  and   finds  its 
way  to  the  level  of  the  Val  de  Travers,  where  ready- 
made  rivers  issue  from  caverns  in  the  Secondary  rocks. 
But  these  synclinal  hollows  can  be  explained  on  prin- 
ciples quite  different  from  those  I  have  to  propound. 
If  such  synclinal  lake-basins  exist  at  all,  I  never  saw 
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one,  though  specially  looking  out  for  them  in  many 
regions,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  been  only  as- 
sumed by  persons  who  have  not  realised  the  meaning 
of  denudations  on  a  large  scale,  and  therefore  are  apt 
to  consider  hills  and  valleys  as  the  result,  mainly,  of 
disturbance  and  dislocation.  From  repeated  examination, 
I  feel  indeed  assured,  that  the  Swiss  and  other  valleys 
generally,  and  the  lake-valleys  in  particular,  do  not  lie 
in  gaping  rents,  fissures,  or  in  synclinal  curves ;  and, 
indeed,  after  half  a  life  spent  in  mapping  rocks,  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
fractures  and  the  formation  of  valleys,  excepting  that 
in  certain  cases  a  line  of  cLoae  fracture  was  also  a  line 
of  weakness^  on  which  the  watery  agents  that  promote 
denudation  were  more  easily  able  to  work,  especially,  if 
on  each  side  of  the  fault  the  rocks  happen  to  be  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness. 

It  might,  however,  be  said  that  these  lakes  lie  in 
area^  of  special  depression,  made  by  the  sinking  of 
the  land  underneath  each  lake.  So  difficult  indeed  did 
it  seem  to  Playfair,  the  great  illustrator  of  Hutton,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  rock-basin  in  which  the 
Lake  of  Greneva  lies,  that  he  was  forced  to  propound 
the  hypothesis  that  beds  of  salt  had  been  dissolved 
underneath  its  bottom,  which  therefore  sunk,  and  so 
ibrmed  a  hollow  for  the  reception  of  its  waters.  Lakes 
are,  however,  so  numerous  in  the  Alps,  North  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they 
occur  by  the  hundred,  and  in  part  of  North  America  by 
the  thousand,  that  I  feel  sure  the  theory  of  a  particular 
depression  for  each  lake,  will  not  hold  in  these  or  in  any 
other  northern  or  southern  region  that  has  been  acted 
on  by  glacier- ice  on  a  great  scale.  In  that  part  of 
North  America  which  lies  well  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains,  and  north  of  latitude  40^,  it  is  as  if  the  whole 
country  were  sown  broadcast  with  lakes,  large  and 
small ;  and  great  part  of  the  country  not  being  moun- 
tainous, but  consisting  of  undulating  flats,  it  becomes 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  so  close  together,  a  special 
area  of  depression  was  provided  for  each  lake.  The 
physical  geology  of  America,  Scotland,  and  Sweden,  for 
example,  entirely  goes  against  such  a  supposition ;  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  equally  untenable  for  the  Alps  and 
the  lowlands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  Having 
come  to  these  conclusions,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  a 
simple  thing  to  account  for  the  existence  of  hollows, 
composed  of  hard  rocks,  which  completely  enclose  lakes. 
If,  then,  we  have  disposed  of  these  erroneous  hypo- 
theses, what  is  left?  If  the  sea  cannot  form  such 
hollows,  nor  weather,  nor  running  water,  and  if  the 
hollows  were  not  formed  by  synclinal  curves  of  the 
strata,  and  if  they  do  not  lie  in  gaping  fissures,  nor,  for 
most  lakes,  in  areas  of  special  depression,  thj&  only  re- 
raavning  agent  that  I  know  is  the  denuding  poxver  of 
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In  the  region  of  the  Alps  it  is  a  remarkable  circiun- 

1  I  mast  again  guard  myself  against  misapprehension.  Some 
lakes  owe  their  existence  merely  to  inequalities  in  *  the  drift '  or 
other  glacial  deposits,  many  to  extinct  volcanic  craters,  and  others, 
especially  in  volcanic  regions  old  and  new,  to  special  subsidences. 
An  excellent  paper  on  this  subject  *  On  the  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  the 
District  of  Schemnitz  Hungary,'  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Judd,  F.B.S.  in  vol.  xxxii.  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,' 
1876  ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  and  others  in  the  barely  extinct  region  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  have  a  similar  origin.  Neither  would  I  think  of 
attributing  the  origin  of  the  great  lakes  of  Africa  to  glacial 
influences,  any  more  than  I  would  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  He  would  also  be  worse  than  a  bold  man,  who 
would  speak  of  the  Salt  Lakes  of  the  Sahara  as  being  of  glacial 
origin,  to  say  nothing  of  others  too  numerous  to  name. 
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stance  that  all  the  large  lakes  lie  in  the  direct  channels 
of  the  great  old  glaciers — each  lake  in  a  true  roch^dsin. 
This  is  important,  for  though  it  is  clear  that  the  drain- 
age of  the  mountains  must  have  found  its  way  into 
these  hollows,  either  in  the  form  of  water  or  of  glacier- 
ice,  yet  if  ice  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  formation, 
we  might  expect  an  equal  number  of  lakes  great  and 
amall  in  oth&i^  regions  where  the  rocks  are  equally  dis- 
turbed  or  of  like  nature,  hut  where  there  are  no  traces 
of  glaciers.  I  have  never  observed  that  this  is  the 
case,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

I  will  take  the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  a  special  example 
(as  I  did  in  my  original  paper)  before  applying  the 
theory  to  our  own  country.  This  lake,  once  more  than  50, 
is  now  about  40  miles,  long,  its  upper  end  between  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bex  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  having 
been  filled  with  moraine  matter  and  alluvium.  In  its 
broadest  part  about  12  miles  wide,  it  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  fihone  and  directly  in  the  course 
of  the  great  old  glacier,  which  was  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  the  present  glacier  of  the  Bhone 
to  where  at  its  end  it  abutted  upon  the  Jura,  by  about 
130  miles  in  width  at  Geneva,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, at  what  was  once  considered  to  be  its  lower  end. 
There,  however,  it  is  now  known  that  its  bulk  was 
swelled  by  the  tributary  glaciers  of  the  Arve  descending 
from  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  the  valleys  of  the  lakes  of 
Annecy  and  De  Bourget,  flowing  west  and  north-west 
from  the  high  Alps  further  south,  so  that  its  most 
westerly  edge  lay  at  least  60  miles  beyond  Geneva,  as 
far  as  Lyons  on  the  Bhone. 

In  old  maps,  showing  the  extent  of  the  great  ancient 
glacieis  of  Switzerland,  authors  were  somewhat  too 
timid,  and  large  blank  spaces  were  here  and  there  left 
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among  mountains  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  as  if 
they  were  not  suflSciently  lofty  to  have  contributed 
their  quota  of  ice  to  fill  the  minor  valleys.  But  on  the 
map  that  accompanies  Professor  Biitimeyer's  memoir 
on  the  Pliocene  and  Grlacial  epoch,  that  distinguished 
author  has  boldly  drawn  a  continuous  line  of  moraine- 
matter,  extending  from  Lyons  along  the  south-east  flank 
of  the  Jura,  and  from  thence  to  Steyer,  in  Austria,  about 
20  miles  from  Linz  on  the  Danube. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  general  fidelity  of  this  bold  gene- 
ralisation, and  if  it  be  true,  it  seems  to  me  that,  during 
the  most  intense  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  must  have 
been  covered  with  glacier-ice.  If  so,  to  the  eye  (had 
human  eyes  been  there  to  see  it)  it  must  have  been  im- 
possible to  specialise  individual  glaciers  such  as  those  of 
the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Linth,  the  Reuss,  and  the 
Aar.  Nevertheless  when  we  consider  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  post-Miocene  disturbance  of  the  Alps, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  some  form  those  valleys 
existed,  in  which  case  the  great  glacier,  maintaining  an 
average  uniformity  of  surface,  must  still  have  been 
thickest  in  the  lines  of  the  pre-existing  valleys,  and 
the  erosive  power  of  the  moving  ice  must  have  been 
proportionally  increased  thereby.  The  effects  produced 
on  the  country  over  which  the  imder-current  of  the 
Rhone  glacier  flowed  were  commensurate  to  its  great 
size  and  thickness. 

The  Lakeof  Geneva  where  deepest,  towards  its  eastern 
end,  is  a  little  more  than  1,000  feet  in  depth,  and  it 
gradually  shallows  to  its  outflow.  By  examining  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  through  which  the  glacier  flowed,  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  what  was  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in 
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that  valley  when  the  glacier  attained  its  greatest  size  viz., 
at  least  5,200  feet  above  the  present  bottom  of  the  valley 
at  Viesch,  and  more  than  3,700  feet  at  Morcles,  not  far 
above  the  southern  end  of  the  delta  of  the  Bhone,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  lake.  If  we  may  suppose  that 
this  latter  thickness  continued  approximately  as  far  as 
the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  between  Evian  and  Cully, 
the  glacier  may  have  been  nearly  4,700  feet  thick,  if  we 
add  to  the  above  thickness  at  Morcles  the  depth  of  the 
water.*  By  similar  observations  on  the  Jura^  it  is 
clear  that  where  the  ice  abutted  on  that  range,  it  still 
maintained  a  thickness  of  something  like  2,200  feet 
where  thickest,  swelled  as  it  was  by  the  vast  tributary 
masses  of  glacier-ice  that  progressed  down  the  valley  of 
the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  and  also  by  that  of  the 
Arve  and  of  Chamouni,  and  by  others  of  smaller  size 
that  flowed  down  the  valleys  south  of  the  lake. 

Consider  the  eflfect  of  this  gigantic  glacier  flowing 
over  the  Miocene  rocks,  which  in  this  part  of  Switzer- 
land are  comparatively  soft,  and  yet  of  unequal  hard- 
ness I  That  mass,  working  slowly  and  steadily  for  a 
period  of  untold  duration,  must  have  exerted  a  pro- 
digious grinding  efiect  on  the  rocks  below.  Where 
the  glacier-ice  was  thickest,  there  tlie  grinding  power 
was  greatest,  especially  on  the  softer  Miocene  strata, 
and  the  underlying  rock  was  consequently  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  worn  away.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
ice-flow  that  pressed  down  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Bhone  exercised  a  great  amount  of  eroding  power, 
representing  as  it  did  the  snow-drainage   of  all  the 

*  For  details  on  this  question,  see  'Notice  sur  la  conservation 
des  Blocs  Erratiqaes  et  sur  les  Anciens  Glaciers  du  Be  vers  Sept  en- 
trionale  des  Alpes,'  par  M.  Alphonse  Favre,  Archives  des  Sciences  de 
la  Biblioth^que  Universelle,  November  1876. 
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southern  slopes  of  the  Oberland,  and  the  northern 
drainage  of  all  the  southern  Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc 
to  the  Matterhom,  which  looks  down  on  the  modem 
puny  glacier  of  the  Ehone.  But  where  at  its  western 
end,  near  Geneva,  the  ice  was  thinner,  there  the  pressure 
and  grinding  power  were  less,  and  the  waste  of  the 
underlying  rock  was  proportionately  diminished.  The 
result  was,  that  a  great  hollow  was  scooped  out,  at 
least  984  feet  deep  as  sounded  by  De  la  Beche,  or  about 
1,000  feet  as  given  by  later  measurements  in  the  deepest 
part,  without  allowing  for  the  moraine  matter  that,  in 
later  times,  must  have  been  left  in  the  depths  of  the 
lake  by  the  retreating  glacier,  or  for  the  modem  sedi- 
ment that  covers  the  bottom.  At  first  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  realise  this  theory  and  to  appreciate  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  ice,  but  when  we  compare  the  depth  with 
the  length  of  the  lake  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the 
ice  above,  and  reduce  all  to  a  true  scale,  as  shown  in 
fig.  92,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  depth  of  the  rock- 
basin  is  comparatively  quite  insignificant. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  rock-bound  lakes 
of  Brienz  and  Thun  had  the  same  kind  of  origin.  These 
were  originally  one  lake,  but  are  now  separated  by 
broad  alluvial  meadows.  In  like  manner  the  Lakes  of 
Lucerne,  Zug,  the  Wallen  See,  Zurich,  and  Constance, 
all  lie  in  rock-basins  of  erosion  by  glacier  ice.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  many  other  Swiss  lakes  of  minor  note, 
and  should  anyone  wish  to  see  actual  basins,  visibly 
bordered  by  glaciated  rocks,  let  him  critically  inspect 
the  lakes  of  Samen  and  Lungem  on  the  route  from 
Lucerne  across  the  Brunig.  The  deep  hollows  in  which 
the  great  Italian  lakes  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps 
had  a  similar  origin.* 

*  Hee  Memoir  by  the  Author,  *  On  the  Glacial  Origin  of  certain 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  take  the  Lake 
of  Greneva  as  a  special  example,  when  the  lakes  of 
Llanberis,  Llyn-Uydaw,  and  Bala  in  Wales,  Windermere 
in  the  Cumbrian  region.  Loch  Doon  in  Ayrshire,  Loch 
Katrine,  or  Loch  Lomond,  and  many  other  lakes  in  the 
Highlands,  would  on  a  smaller  scale  do  as  well.  But 
though  it  was  in  Wales  that  the  first  idea  of  the  theory 
struck  me,  while  mapping  its  moraines  and  ice-grooves 
in  1 854,  yet  it  was  only  after  a  critical  examination  of 
many  of  the  lakes  in  and  around  the  Alps,  that  in  1861 
I  ventured  to  assert  that  nearly  all  their  basins  were 
scooped  out  by  the  great  glaciers  of  the  icy  period.  I 
then  first  clearly  saw  its  bearing  as  a  veritable  discovery 
in  physical  geography,  affecting  not  Switzerland  and 
Britain  alone,  but  a  large  part  of  the  habitable  world. 

If  we  examine  the  maps  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
generally,  beginning  at  the  equator,  and  going  norths 
it  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  lagoons,  crater-lakes, 
and  a  few  formed  by  subsidence  in  volcanic  areas, 
we  find  very  few  important  lakes  in  its  southern  regions, 
and  these  chiefly  in  Central  Africa,  where  no  traveller 
has  yet  tried  to  account  for  them.  As  we  proceed 
northwards  in  America,  in  latitudes  38**  and  40**,  the 
lakes  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  begin  to  in- 
crease, and  soon  become  tolerably  numerous.  North  of 
New  York,  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  become  so 
numerous,  that  they  appear  on  large  maps  to  be 
scattered  over  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  beyond 
this  to  the  west  and  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  whole  country  is,  so  to  speak,  sown 

Lakes/  &c.  *  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.'  1862,  toI.  xviii.  For  the  genn  of  the 
whole  subject  see  also  *  The  Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  North 
Wales/  *  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  republished  as  a  separate 
book  1860. 
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broadcast  with  lakes  large  and  small,  and  a  vast  number 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  omitted  partly  for  want  of  room, 
and  partly  because  even  now  they  are  unknown  to  topo- 
graphers. The  whole  of  that  area  has  been  completely 
covered  by  ice,  as  the  researches  of  geologists  show. 

Coming  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  examining 
the  Scandinavian  chain  on  the  east,  where  the  slopes 
are  less  inclined  than  on  the  western  flank,  all  round 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Swedish  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  lakes,  many, 
if  not  all,  of  which  lie  in  true  rock-basins,  a  fact  which 
I  inferred  in  my  memoir  on  lakes  published  in  1864, 
and  which  has  since  been  proved  by  Mr.  Amund  Helland, 
of  Christiania,  in  his  late  memoirs,  a  summary  of  which 
is  given  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Ice- Fjords  of  North 
Greenland,  and  on  the  Formation  of  Fjords,  Lakes, 
and  Cirques  in  Norway  and  Greenland.'  *  In  Finland, 
according  to  Professor  Nordenskiold,  the  lakes  lie 
in  a  glaciated  coimtry,  being  chiefly  dammed  in  by 
heaps  of  detrital  matter  called  Osar.^  Go  into  North 
Wales  where  glaciers  were  once  in  every  valley  ;  there 
we  have  the  lakes  of  Llanberis,  once  one,  and  107  feet 
deep  where  deepest,  of  Cwellyn,  Ogwen,  Llyn-y-Ddinas, 
Llyn  Gwynant,  Llyn-Uydaw  (180  feet),  Glaslyn,  (114 
feet),  and  all  the  lakes  and  tarns  near  Gapel  Curig, 
and  in  the  upper  Corries,  each  lying  in  a  true  rock- 

« 

>  <  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,*  1877,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  142. 

'  The  Eskers  of  Ireland  and  the  Karnes  of  Scotland.  These  are 
common  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  especially  near  Lanark  and 
GarstaiTS,  where  they  form  elongated  irregular  mounds  of  gravel 
which  sometimes  merge  into  true  glacial  detritus.  They  enclose 
lakes  and  peat-mosses,  once  lakes.  They  have  been  mapped  and 
described  by  Professor  Geikie.  They  occur  in  the  grounds  of  Castle 
Kennedy  near  Stranraer,  enclosing  two  beautiful  lakes,  and  also 
in  Northumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire. 
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basin.  All  the  lakes  in  Cumberland  that  I  have  ex- 
amined (and  of  which  I  have  seen  soundings)  lie  in  true 
rock-basins  (xmless,  in  some  cases,  a  few  of  the  smaller 
ones  may  be  dammed  up  by  mere  moraines  or  other 
superficial  detritus) ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Ward  in  his  various  memoirs  on  the  glaciation  of 
Cumberland,  published  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Greological 
Society.'  I  was  also  informed  by  the  late  Professor 
Jukes,  and  personally  know^  that  the  glacial  origin  of 
many  of  the  celebrated  lakes  in  Ireland,  and  of  others 
unknown  to  fame  is  equally  clear.  Professor  Hull 
also  has  confirmed  the  view  that  great  numbers  of  the 
lakes  in  Ireland  lie  in  veritable  rock-basins,  often 
crowded  together  in  districts  some  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  seen.  Few  or  no  parts  of  Britain  have  been  more 
intensely  glaciated  than  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  all  of  these 
regions  have  been  extremely  abraded  by  glacier-ice. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  southern  hills,  and  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire and  Ayrshire,  there  are  many  truly 
rock-bound  lake-basins  scooped  out  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  Carrick  Hills.  If  anyone  wants  a  convincing 
proof  let  him  go  to  Loch  Doon,  where  at  the  outflow  of 
the  lake  he  may  see  the  rocks  perfectly  TTioutonnee  and 
well  grooved,  slipping  under  the  wa^er  in  a  manner  that 
unmistakably  marks  an  ice-worn  rocky  barrier,  while 
elsewhere  all  round  the  lake  is  circled  by  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which  is  more  than  2,800  feet  in  height. 
In  the  Shetlands  and  the  Orkneys,  in  the  Lewes  and  all 
the  Western  Islands,  in  Sutherland,  Inverness-shire, 
Perthshire,  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre, 
the  country  is,  as  it  were,  sown  with  lakes — a  number 
of  which  I  can  testify  by  personal  observation  lie  in 
true  rock-basins. 

Let  anyone  climb  to  the  summit  of  Suilven   in 
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Sutherland,  which  rises  sharp  and  steep-sided  above  a 
broad,  bare,  undulating  plateau  of  gneiss  (p.  289)  and  let 
him  count  the  lakes,  large  and  small,  seen  from  the  top. 
In  1859,  on  one  side  alone  I  counted  forty- two,  and 
turning  round  to  count  those  on  the  other  sides,  I 
thought — their  name  is  legion  I  and  gave  it  up.  I  cannot 
assert  that  each  one  is  a  rock-basin,  but  everyone  that 
I  visited,  not  there  alone,  but  in  other  Highland  areas, 
is  so,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  each  tarn  or 
larger  lake  was  provided  with  a  special  area  of  subsi- 
dence wherein  its  water  might  lie,  especially  when  many 
of  such  hollows  lie  in  one  broad  plateau.  As  for  tilting 
up  the  outlets  of  valleys,  or  the  depression  of  their  upper 
reaches,  it  would  indeed  require  a  remarkable  series  of 
tiltings  to  have  produced  the  myriad  lakes  of  Scotland, 
Sweden,  and  North  America,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  reason  why  such  unnumbered  special  tiltings 
should  have  been  confined  to  areas  the  surfaces  of  which 
had  all  been  subject  to  glaciation. 

Rock-bound  basins  are,  however,  not  confined  to 
the  land,  for  they  are  almost  universal  in  the  bottoms  of 
fiords,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  Salt'-Water 
[iOchs,  which  so  largely  intersect  all  coasts  where 
glaciers  are  or  have  been. 

All  Scotchmen  who  know  the  west  coast  are  familiar 
with  these  long,  narrow,  mountainous  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  any  person  capable  of  a  grain  of  thought  at  once 
recognises  as  seaward  continuations  of  inland  valleys, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  were,  in  Scotland  and  Norway, 
filled  with  glaciers.  As  far  as  I  know.  Professor  James 
D.  Dana,  of  Newhaven,  U.S.,  was  the  first  who  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  ^  fiord-latitudes  and  drift-latitudes 
are  the  same.'  ^     In  the  term  ^  drift-latitudes '  are  in- 

1  •  Manual  of  Geology,'  1863,  p.  643. 
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eluded  all  those  glacial  influences  that  polished  and 
grooved  rocks  and  scattered  erratic  boulders. 

Ever  since  exact  Admiralty  charts  were  published, 
it  has  been  well  known  that  our  flords  are  generally 
shallower  at  their  mouths  than  Airther  up,  and  it  is 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
observed,  that  '  Tierra  del  Fuego  may  be  described  as  a 
mountainous  land,  partly  submerged  in  the  sea,  so  that 
deep  inlets  and  bays  occupy  the  place  where  valleys 
should  exist'  ('Journal  of  a  Naturalist').  He  has  also 
remarked  that  the  fiords  are  generally  shallower  towards 
their  mouths  than  in  the  interior,  at  that  time  attri- 
buting this  fact  to  the  gathering  of  sediments  on  those 
exposed  parts  of  the  coast  that  are  more  subject  to 
the  abrading  action  of  the  sea  than  they  are  in  the 
stiller  interior  reaches.  In  my  memoir  on  Lakes,  pub- 
lished in  1862, 1  stated  of  Scotland  and  Norway  that  the 
fiords  and  lochs  are  the  prolongation  of  valleys  down  which 
glaciers  flowed,  and  each  was  itself  filled  with  a  glacier, 
and  I  attributed  the  origin  of  their  deep  interior 
basins  to  the  grinding  power  of  glacier-ice ;  and  in  1 865, 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  I  compared  their  inner 
great  depths  to  those  of  Loch  Lomond,  itself  once  a  fiord 
and  a  true  rock-boimd  basin  ;  for,  in  among  the  group 
of  beautiful  islands,  'mere  striated  roches  moutonnSes^ 
near  the  outflow  of  the  Leven,  the  water  is  only  from . 
8  to  17  fathoms  deep,  while  opposite  Ben  Lomond  it 
deepens  to  89  fathoms,  or  534  feet,  and  above  Tarbet 
opposite  Culness  to  105  fathoms,  or  630  feet.  If  the 
country  were  to  sink  20  feet,  the  surface  of  Loch 
Lomond  would  be  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  few 
feet  of  additional  depression  would  again  convert 
it  into  a  fiord  like  Loch  Long,  Loch  Fyne,  or  Loch 
Etive. 
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Though  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  seaward  ex- 
tensions of  land  valleys,  now  fiords,  were  once  dry  land 
valleys  themselves,  and  that  the  deeper  hollows  in  them 
were  sometimes  excavated  when  the  whole  stood  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  this  is  not  essential,  for  as 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Amund  Helland  in  his  masterly 
papers  (already  quoted)  on  the  Glaciation  of  Greenland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  if  a  great  glacier  be  suflSciently 
powerful  to  push  onward,  and  grind  for  many  miles 
along  the  bottom  of  a  long  fiord,  the  scooping  out  of 
rock-bound  basins  will  be  much  the  same  as  if  its  whole 
length  were  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  fiords  on  the  coast  of 
England,  though  it  may  very  well  be  that  in  Wales  the 
Estuary  of  the  Mawddach  may  be  an  old  lake  or  rock- 
bound  fiord-basin  now  greafly  silted  up,  for  the 
frequent  rochea  moutonnSea  opposite  Barmouth,  once 
islands,  seems  to  indicate  a  rocky  barrier  there. 

When,  however,  we  go  into  Scotland,  where  the 
mountains  are  high  and  the  valley  ice-streams  were 
thick,  there  is  no  lack  of  them  there.  From  Loch 
ErriboU,  with  its  ice-ground  mountains  and  islets,  fig. 
94,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  there  is  not  a  fiord  that  is  not 
deeper  in  its  further  recesses  than  at  its  mouth,  a  fact 
proved  by  the  charts  of  the  Admiralty.*  It  is  needless 
here  to  enter  into  minute  details,  but  I  may  mention 
that  the  small  fiord  of  Loch  Erriboll  is  78  feet  deep 
near  its  upper  end,  and  much  shallower  at  its  mouth. 
Half  way  up,  little  Loch  Broom  has  a  depth  of  342 

feet,  and  at  its  mouth  is  nowhere  deeper  than  firom  60  to 

» 
*  For  f^  recent  acooimt  of  this  subject  see  '  The  Great  Ice  Age, 
by  James  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  in  which,  on  very  clear  maps,  he 
shows  soundings  both  of  inland  fiords,  and  sea  rock-basins  near 
the  British  coasts. 

a  a 
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156  feet.  Loch  Fyne,  about  eight  miles  below  Inverary, 
is  414  feet  deep,  and  is  very  much  shallower  15  miles 
further  down,  while  in  Loch  Etive,  near  Oban,  the  whole 
theory  is  brought  prominently  before  the  eye,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture,  fig.  95. 

The   mouth  of  this  sea  loch    or  fiord  at  Connel 

Ferry  is  so  narrow,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  stone  might 

almost  be  thrown  across,  but  further  up  it  spreads  into  a 

noble  sheet  of  water,  and  its  length  is  about  20  miles,  and 

its  greatest  depth  456  feet.     When  the  tide  is  up,  on  a 

quiet  day,  all  is  still  and  unruffled  from  end  to  end ; 

but  as  the  tide  falls  the  water  gets  troubled  across  the 

mouth  of  the  fiord,  two  rocky  islets  begin  to  appear, 

and  by-and-by,  standing  on  the  roche  moutonnie  in  the 

foreground,  it  becomes   plain  that    a  rocky    barrier 

traverses  the  fiord  from  side  to  side,  over  which  the 

outflowing  sea  falls  with  a  roar  that  may  be  heard  for 

a  mile  or  more.*     If  the  region  were  raised  for  a  few 

feet.  Loch  Etive,  by  influx  of  rivers,  would  by  degrees 

become    changed    into    a    freshwater    lake,   like    its 

neighbouring  tributary  rock-boimd   basin  Loch  Awe, 

which  is  306  feet  deep  where  deepest*     Here  then  is 

what  may  be  called  a  demonstration  of  the  glacial 

origin  of  many  rock-bound  fiord  basins,  unless  we  can 

persuade  ourselves  to  believe  that  all  the  great  fiords 

of  Scotland,  Norway,  Greenland,  and  North  and  South 

America,  were  by  some  special  operation  upheaved  at 

their  mouths,  no  matter  how  the  inlets  trend,  so  that 

some  day  when  these  countries  may  be  further  elevated, 

the  fiords  shall  all  be  converted  into  inland  rock-boimd 

freshwater  lakes  1  * 

>  Coruisk  in  8kye  is  another  case  in  point  on  a  smaller  scale. 
*  The  Lakes  of  Maggiore  and  Como  were  once  fioids.    Long 

Q02 
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This  point  is  clear,  that  most  of  our  country,  as  in 
Greenland  and  Victoria  Land  now,  was  in  the  icy 
period  ground  by  a  heavy  weight  of  slowly  moving  and 
long  enduring  glacier-ice,  which  I  firmly  believe  was 
the  scooping  power  that  originated  most  of  the  lake 
scenery  of  our  country.  I  go  further,  for  in  ice-worn 
rocky  regions,  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  the 
farther  north  or  the  farther  south  we  go  the  more  do 
lakes  increase  in  number,  and  I  am  convinced,  tl^at  this 
fact  is  not  a  mere  accidental  coincidence,  but  is  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  that 
widespread  coating  of  glacier-ice  that  in  old  times 
moulded  the  face  of  so  much  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  day  has  been  when  Greenland  was  a  mild  and 
fertile  country,'  and  should  such  an  episode  return,  its 
land-surface  will  be  varied  by  a  prodigious  number  of 
lakes,  and  should  its  fiords  emerge,  its  splendid  high- 
land valleys  will  show  many  a  long  stretch  of  fresh  water 
dotted  with  islands,  like  some  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden, 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  others  in  Scotland,  or  like  Lake 
Champlain  in  North  America. 

This  full  theory,  brought  out  in  March,  and  pub- 
lished in  August  1862,  of  the  origin  of  so  many  lakes 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  wherever  there  have  been 
either  widespread  continental  or  even  isolated  moun- 
tain glaciers,  was  on  the  whole  received  with  disfavour, 
or  ^  faint  praise,'  in  England  and  Switzerland  when 
first  produced,  and  it  fared  but  little  better  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  where,  however,  it  was  then  allowed  that 
it  'deserved  the  gravest  attention,'  and  its  general 
principles  have  since  been  accepted  by  Gastaldi.    Now 

before  this  was  discovered  I  had  proved  them  to  be  rock-bonnd 
glacier  lake-basins. 
*  In  Miocene  times. 


* 
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it  finds  its  way  into  geological  manuals,  and  many 
monographs,  reports,  and  memoirs;  in  some  of  which 
it  has  been  stated  that  it  must  in  the  long  run  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  origin  of  those  rock-basins  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  that  are  occupied  by  lakes.' 

Finally,  if  I  were  to  classify  lakes  directly  and  in- 
directly produced  by  glacial  action,  it  would  be  as 
follows — the  first  named  being  most  and  the  last  least 
numerous :  1st.  True  ruck-basins  scooped  by  glacier-ice 
out  of  the  solid  rocks.  2nd.  Lake  hollows  due  to 
irregular  accumulation  of  moraine-matter  on  broad 
flattish  surfaces,  among  which  in  many  districts  may  be 

>  See  Professor  Geikie,  <  Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of 
Scotland  ; '  Sir  William  Logan,  '  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Canada,* 
1863,  where  he  states  that  the  great  North  American  lake-basins 

*  are  depressions,  not  of  geological  stmctore,  but  of  denudation ; 
and  the  groores  on  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  which  descend  under 
their  waters  appear  to  point  to  glacial  action  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  these  depressions.*    Also  Dr.  Newberry,  in  the 

*  American  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,*  for  1863,  and  in  other 
publications.  Following  my  view,  he  allows  that  glacier-ice  ex- 
cavated all  the  great  lakes,  from  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  excepting 
Lake  Superior,  an  exception  for  which  I  see  no  necessity.  See  also 
reports  by  Dr.  Julius  Haast  on  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Hector  and  Captain  Button  on  the  same  region ; 
Professor  Geikie,  '  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connection 
with  \X&  Physical  Geology,*  1867,  and  <  The  Student *s  Manual  of 
Geology,*  by  the  late  Professor  Jukes,  third  edition,  edited  by 
Professor  Geikie.  Mr.  Jukes  strongly  advocated  this  theory  in 
papers  in  the  *  Reader,*  in  a  long  controversy  with  the  late  Dr. 
Falconer.  See  also  *  The  Great  Ice  Age,*  by  James  Geikie,  F.R.S., 
both  for  lakes  and  fiords,  and  last,  not  least,  the  letter  of  Signor 
Gastaldi  in  the  <  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  *  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  1873,  vol.  xxix.,  in  which  he  says,  'I  have  given  you 
summarily  the  reasons  which  have  converted  me  to  Mr.  Ramsay's 
theory.*  I  could  quote  other  authors  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  and  I  am  more  than  content  with  the  rapid  progress  it 
has  made.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  gives  a  qualified  assent  in  his 
*  Student *8  Elements  of  Geology,*  1871. 
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included  those  dammed  in  by  Eskers  or  Karnes,  well 
known  on  a  large  scale  in  Finland,  and  good  examples* 
of  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  may  be  seen  at  Carstairs, 
and  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy  near 
Stranraer,  Many  of  these  lakes  since  their  formation 
have  got  filled  with  alluvial  detritus,  and  are  now  peat 
mosses.  There  are  also  many  small  hoUows  formed  in 
original  irregular  accumulations  of  the  boulder-clays 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  now  filled  with  lami- 
nated clays,  sands,  and  bearing  fresh-water  shells  and 
plant-remains,  and  some  of  these  shallow  lakes  still 
exist  as  such,  3rd.  Moraine-Flammed  lakes,  which  I 
think  on  the  whole  are  scarce,  for  many  that  appear 
to  be  80  are  in  reality  more  than  half  rock-basins,  or 
only  dammed  up  by  moraine-matter  for  a  part  of  their 
depth. 

Of  lakes  in  Britain,  formed  by  sinking  of  the  ground, 
I  know  of  none,  save  a  few  pools  of  water  formed  by 
the  infalling  of  New  Bed  Marl  above  salt-mines  and 
brine-pits. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

KEWER     PLIOCENB    KPOCH,     OONTINTJBD — BONS-OAYB3,    AND 

TRACES  OF    MAN MIGRATION    OF  TBRRBSTRIAL   ANIMALS 

INTO  BRITAIN  ACROSS  THE  DRIFT  PLAINS — SUBSEQUENT 
SEPARATION  OF  BBITAIN  FROM  THE  CONTINENT — ^DENU- 
DATION   OF  THE  COASTS  OF  BBITAIN. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  and  will  here  briefly  recapitulate, 
that,  during  the  Tertiaiy  and  later  epochs,  England  has 
been  repeatedly  joined  to  the  mainland :  a  circum- 
stance proved  by  the  mammalia  that  migrated  hither 
after  each  successive  emergence.  Our  Eocene  ter- 
restrial fauna,  of  a  very  antique  type,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  France ;  our  Miocene  fauna 
(if  the  mammalia  found  in  the  Crag  migrated  hither 
in  late  Miocene  times)  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the 
fauna  of  some  later  Miocene  phases  of  the  Continent 
and  this  type,  with  important  modifications,  still  con- 
tinued after  the  Crag  was  raised  out  of  the  sea,  and 
England  wa?  again  joined  to  the  Continent  during  the 
time  that  the  vegetation  of  the  '  Forest  Bed '  flourished. 
In  the  main  the  mammalian  Miocene  fauna  of  the 
world  was  the  obvious  predecessor  of  the  fauna  of  the 
present  day.  The  species  are  mostly  different,  the 
types  mostly  are  the  same. 

In  this  'Forest-bed,'  elephants,  hippopotami,  rhino- 
ceroses, horses,  deer,  oxen,  pigs,  a  tiger,  and  bears, 
beavers,  and  other  mammals  abound,  most  of  them  of 
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extinct  species.  Such  large  mammalia,  on  any  hypo- 
thesis, did  not  originate'  in  a  small  detached  island  like 
England,  bat  formed  parts  of  large  families  that  in- 
habited the  north  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  at 
various  comparatively  late  periods  of  geological  time, 
and  they  could  only  have  passed  into  our  area  by 
the  union  of  England  with  the  Continent. 

Again,  in  the  south  of  England,  at  Selsey  Bill, 
there  are  post-Pliocene  strata  on  the  sea-shore,  described 
by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  one  of  the  beds  containing 
species  of  living  marine  shells,  not  belonging  to  icy 
seas,  and  overlaid  by  icy  Boulder-drift..  In  the  former 
there  were  found  the  remains  of  a  well-known  species  of 
elephant,  E*  antiquuSy  lying  on  clay,  on  which  stumps 
of  trees,  the  remains  of  an  old  wood,  still  stand. 

These  Boulder-clays  were  formed  during  a  period  of 
cold,  accompanied  by  the  great  glaciers  that  covered  so 
much  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  I  have  already  explained. 
While,  or  after  the  glaciers  were  largest,  the  country 
slowly  sank,  and,  severed  from  the  mainland,  became 
merely  groups  of  islands.  But  it  was  again  elevated, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  then  united  to  the 
Continent,  for  we  find  in  later  deposits  the  remains  of  a 
number  of  terrestrial  animals,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  are  unknown  in  the  older  formations.  The 
Elephants  which  lived  before  this  time  must  have  been 
driven  out  of  our  area  by  that  submergence,  unless  some 
of  them,  with  other  mammalia,  managed  to  live  on  in 
the  extreme  south  of  what  is  now  England,  which 
apparently  suffered  a  smaller  change  of  leveL  Farther 
north,  such  large  animals  as  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
and  Hippopotamus  could  not  have  lived  on  mere  groups 
of  icy  islands,  on  which  vegetation  must  have  been 
scanty.    They  required  a  large  amount  of  vegetation 
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to  feed  on,  and  therefore  they  must  have  died  out  or 
been  banished  from  our  area  by  that  partial  submerg- 
ence, the  rivers  of  which,  under  any  cUmatic  conditions, 
could  not  have  been  suflSciently  large  to  support 
numerous  Hippopotami.  We  find,  however,  that  on 
the  re-elevation  of  the  country,  it  must  have  been 
reunited  to  the  Continent,  because  the  great  hairy 
elephant,  Eleptiod  pri/migenind,  again  appears,  asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  other  animals  that,  after  the 
re-elevation  of  the  land,  migrated  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  to  our  area,  the  bones  of  which  are  found  in 
the  old  alluvia  of  rivers,  partly  of  older  and  partly  of 
younger  date  than  the  Glacial  period.  If,  as  is  often 
stated,  E.prvniigeniua  occur  in  the  Forest-bed,  then,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  our  geologists,  it  lived  in  the 
British  area  before  the  beginning  of  the  Grlacial  epoch, 
and  therefore  I  say  that  the  Mammoth  reappeared,  and 
as  that  great  elephant  is  found  in  Scotland  in  early  in- 
ter-glacial strata,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  obtained  a  footing  in  our  area  in  pre-glacial  times. 

This,  indeed,  is  only  one  of  several  migrations  of 
mammalia,  that  took  place  both  from  and  intoour  country 
during  various  episodes  that  occurred  in  the  long-con- 
tinued Glacial  epoch.  It  was  for  some  time  the  fashion 
to  attribute  the  occurrence  in  such  superficial  deposits 
of  what  may  be  called  confiicting faunas^  to  the  annual 
changes  of  summer  and  winter  temperatures.  In  this 
way  it  was  attempted  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
Lions,  Hysenas,  Hippopotami,  &c.,  in  strata  supposed 
to  be  precisely  of  the  same  age  with  those  that  contain 
the  bones  of  Reindeer,  Mammoths,  Musk-sheep  {Ovibos 
7no8chatus\  and  White  Bears.  When  the  glaciers 
and  the  cold  declined  in  summer,  and  ice  disappeared 
from  the  rivers,  then  the  Hippopotami  made  a  raid  to 
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the  north  accompanied  by  Lions  and  Hyaenas,  and  when 
the  winter  cold  returned  they  retreated  further  south, 
leaving  such  snowy  land  as  there  was  in  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  White  Bears,  Musk-sheep,  Reindeer,  and  perhaps 
hairy  Mammoths  with  a  warm  coat  of  wool  beneath  the 
long  hair.  But  with  the  advance  of  research  inter- 
glacial  episodes  began  to  be  established,  when,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  James  Geikie,  there  took  place  '  a  great 
recession  of  the  confluent  glaciers  consequent  upon  a 
change  of  climate.' » 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  now  necessary 
to  say  something  of  the  bones  found  in  limestone  caves, 
especially  as  the  subject  is  intimately  connected,  not 
only  with  a  large  and  partially  extinct  mammalian 
fauna^  but  also  with  the  presence  of  man  as  a  hunting 
denizen  of  the  British  area,  at  the  time  in  which  these 
carnivorous  and  "browsing  mammalia  roamed  the 
country. 

Bone-caves  are  often  of  very  old  date,  and  always 
occur  in  limestone  strata,  in  which  they  have  been 
formed  in  consequence  of  part  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  having  been  dissolved.  Most  solid  limestone  rocks 
are  joiuted  :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  parted  by  narrow 
fissui-es^  often  vertical,  through  which  water  that  falls 
on  the  surface  can  easily  find  ite  way.  JKain-water  per- 
colates through  the  joints,  and  the  carbonic  acid, 
picked  up  by  the  water  as  it  falls  through  the  air,  by 
degrees  dissolves  part  of  the  limestone,  and  carries  it 
away  in  solution  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate  of  lime. 
Sunning  in  imderground  channels,  caves  have  thus  been 
formed,  often  of  great  extent^  and  branching  in  many 
directions,  through  which  streams  sometimes  still  run.^ 

>  <  The  Great  Ice  Age,'  p.  S39,  second  edition. 

'  Tiie  great  limestone  caves  of  Kentucky  form  the  most  pro- 
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Close  to  Clapham,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  grounds  of 
Ingleborough,  such  a  cave  runs  from  the  side  of  a 
limestone  gorge  into  the  hill,  800  yards  in  length,  and 
no  doubt  further  if  it  were  followed*  From  its  top, 
^  like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern,'  beautiful 
stalactitic  pendants  and  pillars  descend  to  the  floor; 
delicate  open  arcades  run  along  the  ledges,  large  fretted 
accretions  of  stalagmite  swell  out  in  the  angles  of  the 
cavern  between  the  floor  and  sides,  and  great  flat 
pendants  of  stalactite  hang  like  petrified  banners  from 
the  walls.  Sometimes  the  cavern  runs  in  a  long  low 
gallery,  sometimes  it  rises  into  high  chambers,  scooped 
into  ogee  arches ;  and  wherever  a  chamber  occurs,  there 
we  find  a  joint  io  the  rocks,  through  which  water  from 
above  percolates,  and  continues  the  work  of  sculpture. 
The  whole  is  the  result  of  the  dissolving  of  carbonate 
of  lime  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  water ;  and  modern 
drippings  and  a  rivulet  in  the  cavern  still  carry  on  the 
work  through  all  its  length.  White  rats  live  in  the  cave, 
and  fresh-water  shrimps,  perhaps  washed  from  above, 
have  been  seen  in  the  brooklet ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  fossil  bones  have  been  found  in  it,  though  they 
are  common  in  other  caverns  in  the  same  county  near 
Settle,  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbyshire, 
North  and  South  Wales,  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  in  the 
limestone  caverns  of  many  other  parts  of  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  absolute  accuracy  the 
precise  age  of  such  caves,  or  the  time  when  all  the 
bones  that  are  found  in  them  were  buried  there  ;  for  the 

minent  examples.  At  Ottawa  a  large  part  of  the  river  falls  into  a 
chasm  in  Silurian  limestone  and  is  seen  no  more.  The  perte  du 
Rhone,  below  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  a  minor  example.  The  Caldes 
of  Yorkshire,  where  large  brooks  flow  from  limestone  cavea  at  tic 
sides  of  the  valleys  of  mountain  limestone,  are  well  known.  I  have 
already,  p.  486,  mentioned  others  in  the  Jura. 
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weariog  out  of  the  caves  has  been  going  on  for  unknown 
periods  of  time,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  filled 
with  sediments,  perhaps  charged  with  bones,  again  and 
again.  There  is  often  proof  that,  by  underground 
changes  ofwaterflow,old  consolidated  gravels  that  filled 
them  to  the  roof  have  been,  at  various  periods,  forcibly 
cleared  out  by  natural  means.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
bones  in  these  caverns,  mijced  with  red  loam,  sand, 
gravelii,  and  angular  fragments  of  rock,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  perhaps  sometimes  impossible,  to  define  to 
what  precise  minor 'period  they  belong ;  for,  viewed  on 
a  large  scale,  all  periods  from  later  Miocene  ti/mee 
downwards  are  minor  periods. 

In  such  caves  the  bones  of  extinct  mammals,  probably 
of  pre-GrlaciaU  and  certainly  sometimes  of  Glacial  times, 
are  found,  together  with  the  remains  of  species  that  still 
inhabit  our  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and 
as  it  is  hard  to  separate  them,  I  must  devote  these 
paragraphs  to  caves  in  general. 

Sometimes  the  skeletons,  or  parts  of  them,  seem  to 
have  found  their  way  in  through  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns ;  more  frequently  they  were  washed  in  through 
^  pot-holes '  and  openings  in  their  roofs.  On  the  verge 
of  the  mouths  of  large  bell-shaped  pot-holes,  on  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  plateaux  of  Yorkshire,  under 
which  we  hear  the  water  rushing,  I  have  often  seen  the 
carcases,  or  detached  bones,  of  sheep  waiting  for  a 
flood  to  be  carried  below. 

Sometimes  the  detached  bones  of  animals,  or  the 
animals  themselves,  have  been  dragged  in  by  beasts 
of  prey,  such  as  Bears  and  Hyaenas,  that  inhabited 
these  caves.  One  evidence  of  this  is,  that  the  bones 
are  frequently  gnawed,  and  still  bear  the  marks  of  the 
teeth  of  camivora,  as  first  shown  by  Dr.  Buckland ;  and 
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another,  that  the  angles  of  the  caverns  themselves  are 
occasionally  smooth,  having  been  polished  by  the  animals 
rubbing  against  the  rock,  as  they  passed  by  comers  and 
along  other  uneven  surfaces  on  their  way  into  and  out 
of  their  dens. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
caves  date  from  before  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  therefore 
that  the  bones  of  animals  must  have  found  their  way 
into  some  of  them  before  that  period, '  while  yet  our 
England  was  a  wolfish  den ' ;  and  since  the  glaciers 
died  away  many  of  the  caves  have  been  more  or  less 
tenanted  down  to  the  present  day,  or  bones  have  been 
at  intervals  washed  into  them ;  and  thus  it  happens, 
that  organic  remains  of  older  date  than  the  Glacial 
epoch  may  be  found  in  the  same  cave  with  bones 
belonging  to  that  period,  and  to  minor  epochs  that 
come  down  to  historical  times,  and  even  to  our  own 
day. 

Mingled  with  the  bones  of  extinct  and  modem 
species  in  England  and  Wales,  flint  implements,  and 
other  works  of  man,  have  been  found ;  and  though  it 
has  often  been  said  that  these  are  of  later  date  than 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  sometimes  found  in 
the  glacial  deposits,  it  has  not  only  not  been  proved 
that  this  is  the  case,  but  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of 
many  competent  judges,  the  very  opposite  view  has 
been  reduced  to  a  demonstration.  Some  of  the  Devon- 
shire caves  in  which  works  of  man  were  found,  having 
apparently  been  above  the  sea  during  the  whole  of  the 
Glacial  epoch  men  irequented  them.  Others  farther 
north,  like  that  of  Cefii  in  North  Wales,  were  below 
the  sea  during  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  for  th^  boulder- 
beds  reach  a  higher  level;  and,  with  Dr.  Falconer,  I 
found  fragments  of  marine  shells  of  the  drift  in  the 
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cave  overlying  the  detritus  that  held  the  bones  of 
elephants  and  other  nxammalia.  No  human  remains 
were  found  in  that  cavern.  During  part  of  the  time 
some  of  the  caves  in  the  south  of  England  seem  to  have 
been  inhabited,  while  others  farther  north  lay  under- 
neath the  ice-sheet,  so  that  part  of  the  northern  land 
was  desolate,  and  for  a  time  uninhabited  by  beast  or 
man.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  man,  the  Mam- 
moth, and  other  extinct  manmialia,  were  contem- 
poraneous, and  to  make  this  general  statement  more 
definite,  I  shall  give  a  condensed  account  of  the 
proofs  on  which  it  rests,  selecting  for  that  purpose  some 
of  the  caves  that  have  been  explored  by  competent  ob- 
servers. 

First,  however,  I  will  observe  that  the  bones  of  wild 
animals,  together  with  implements  made  by  man,  have 
in  all  the  caverns  generally  been  preserved  in  much  the 
Fame  manner.  As  already  stated,  they  were  often 
washed  into  caverns  from  above  through  fissures,  and 
sometimes  they  were  carried  in  by  beasts  of  prey 
through  the  mouths  of  dry  caves.  Often,  in  some  of 
the  lower  strata  of  caverns,  they  lie  in  a  red  loamy 
earth  mixed  with  stones.  Over  this  there  frequently 
lies  a  thick  deposit  of  stalagmite  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  deposited  from  water  dropping  £rom  the  roofs  of 
the  caverns.  Some  caves  are,  or  have  been,  filled  or 
almost  filled,  with  stalagmite,  and  in  it  bones,  homp, 
and  other  relics  are  buried.  In  this  way  bones  became 
sealed  up  in  the  caves  safe  from  the  effects  of  air  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  moisture ;  and  the  result  has  been 
the  natural  burial  and  preservation  of  those  old  races  of 
animals  that  formerly  inhabited  our  land. 

At  least  thirty-six  British  caves  have  been  recorded 
as  holding  the  remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  and 
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doubtless  the  list  will  be  largely  increased.  I  will 
arrange  those  I  have  to  notice  geographically,  begin-* 
ning  with  the  north  of  England,  and  I  may  mention 
that  England  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  80  many  dens  and  caverns,  most  of  which  have  been 
excavated  by  natural  processes  in  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone,  which  forms  such  large  tracts  of  coimtry  both  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  in  the 
Devonian  Limestone  of  Devonshire,  while  a  few  are  in 
Oolitic  or  other  limestone  strata.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  poverty  of 
Scotland  in  the  fossilised  bones  of  Elephants,  Hippo* 
potami,  Bhinoceroses,  Lions,  and  perhaps  of  man  or  his 
works,  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  due  to  the  general  absence  in 
that  corntry  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
while  Ireland,  more  than  half  the  surface  of  which  is 
made  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  will  probably  yield  a 
rich  crop  of  such  organic  remains,  when  leisure  permits 
people  to  search  for  them. 

The  Victoria  Cave,  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  is 
entered  at  the  base  of  a  Scar  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  at  a  height  of  about  1,450  feet  above  the 
sea.  Since  1870,  it  has  been  carefully  excavated 
under  a  trustworthy  committee,  and  reports  have  been 
issued  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and 
since  1873  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Tiddeman  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  at  first  much 
obscured  by  talus,  fallen  from  the  clifiF  or  Scar,  and 
when  this  was  removed,  a  layer  was  found  inside  the 
cavern,  partly  composed  of  charcoal  and  burnt  bones. 
It  was  on  this  layer  that  the  original  discoverer  of 
the  cavern,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Settle,  found,  in  1838, 
coins,  iron  spear-heads,  brooches,  and  many  other 
articles,  all  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  cave  bad  been 
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tenanted  during,  or  not  long  after,  the  Roman  occupa* 
tion  of  Britain*  All  this  comes  easily  within  the  range 
of  what  may  be  called  modem  history. 

Beneath  this  stratum  there  lies  partly  at  the  en» 
trance  of  the  cavem  an  accumulation  of  angular  stones, 
about  six  feet  thick,  at  the  base  of  which,  resting  on  grey 
clay,  there  occurred  charcoal,  a  bone  bead,  flint  flakeS) 
and  broken  bones  of  the  Brown  Bear,  Stag,  Horse,  and 
Boa  longifrona  (Celtic  shorthorn).  Professor  Dawkins 
guardedly  speculates  on  the  date  of  this  human  occupa* 
tion,  as  having  been  *  about  4,000  or  5,000  years  ago,'  * 
a  moderate  computation  of  a  portion  of  backward  time 
that  few  will  grudge,  and  which  to  my  mind  seems 
short  compared  with  the  earlier  history  of  man  and 
other  mammalia  in  relation  to  this  cavern. 

Beneath  these  shingly  deposits  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  and  <  at  the  base  of  all  the  talus ''  there  was 
found  a  genuine  glacial  Boulder-clay,  charged  with 
ice-scratched  stones  and  boulders,  consisting  of  upper 
Carboniferous  black  limestone  derived  from  the  north, 
conglomerates  from  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone also  from  the  north,  while  other  boulders  consisted 
of  Carboniferous  sandstones,  and  'a  very  large  proportion 
of  Silurian  rocks,'  the  nearest  large  areas  of  which 
are  in  Cumbria  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
extent  of  these  Boulder*clays  has  been  proved  over  an 
area  of  1,200  square  feet,  and  this  lies  upon  the  edges 
of  deposits  of  grey  clay,  and  a  lower  reddish  cave- 
earth,  which  is  a  kind  of  loam  peculiar  te  many  bone- 
caves.  The  local  absence  of  Boulder-clay  on  the  ground 
at  the  top  of  the  cli£f,  shows  that  the  material  could  not 
have  fallen  from  above  before  the  acciunulation  of  the 

»  *  Cave  Hunting,' p.  116. 

'  B.  H.  Tiddeman,  Victoria  Cava  Bzploration  Committee,  1875. 
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shingly  debris  called  ^  screes,'  and,  in  Mr.  Tiddeman's 
opinion,  this  Boulder-clay  forms  part  of  the  ground- 
moraine  of  a  great  glacier  coming  from  the  north,  such 
as  that  described  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

'The  bones  in  the  caverns,'  says  Mr.  Tiddeman, 
'  appear  to  group  themselves  chiefly  along  two  horizons, 
which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  greater  or  less 
thickness  of  cave-earth,  laminated  clay,  and  stalagmite.' 
The  organic  remains  found  in  these  beds  are  arranged 
by  him  as  follows : — 
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The  general  assemblage  closely  resembles  that  found 
in  1821  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  famous  Kirkdale  Cave 
in  the  Vale  of  Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  and  such  as  is 
also  known  in  the  Dream  Cave,  and  others  near  Wirks- 
worth  in  Derbyshire.  In  the  Victoria  Cave  all  the 
bones  in  the  lower  bed  are  marked  by  the  gnawing 
of  the  teeth  of  Hyaenas.  One  bone  from  this  bed  is 
of  special  interest,  a  fragment  which  Mr.  Busk  identi- 
fied as  part  of  a  human  fibula.  No  one  doubts  the 
existence  of  man  along  with  the  modem  fauna  of  the 
upper  bed,  which  is  later  than  the  Boulder-clay.  But 
a  man  co-existent  with  a  G-lacial,  or  probably  a  pre- 
Glacial  fauna,  is  a  very  different  matter,  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  eminent  osteologists  have  lately  declared 
that  though  they  cannot  assert  that  the  fragment  is 
not  part  of  the  bone  of  a  man,  on  the  other  hand  they 
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cannot  deny  that  it  may  just  as  well  be  part  of  the 
fibula  of  a  bear. 

On  a  point  such  as  this,  though  I  have  been  in  the 
cave,  I  have  no  claim  to  form  an  opinion,  but  subse- 
quent paragraphs  will  show  that  though  at  present  the 
question  has  not  been  decided  by  the  evidence  yielded 
by  the  Victoria  Cave,  there  are  yet  grounds  for  the 
certain  belief,  that  man  in  the  British  area  lived  in 
inter-Glacial  and  probably  even  in  pre-Olacial  times. 

The  next  caves  I  shall  mention  are,  like  the  Vic- 
toria Cave,  of  unusual  importance,  because  of  their  con- 
tents and  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
explored  by  the  Bev.  J.  Magens  Mello  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Heath,  assisted  in  the  determination  of  species  by 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins.  These  caverns  occur  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  (Permian)  of  Creswell  Crags  in 
Derbyshire,  about  ten  miles  EN£.  of  Chesterfield,  and 
two  miles  SSE.  of  Whitwell.  Three  of  the  explored 
caves  are  known  by  the  names  of  Bobin  Hood's  Cave, 
the  Pin  Hole,  and  Church  Hole. 

In  the  first-named  the  layers  consist  in  descending 
order  of: 

1.  stalagmite,  2  ft. 

2.  Breccia,  with  bones  and  flint  implementA,  I  ft.  6  in. 

5.  Cave-earth,  with  bones  and  implements,  1  ft.  9  in. 
4.  Mottled  bed,  with  bones  and  implements,  2  ft. 

6.  Bed  sand,  with  bones  and  quartzite  implements. 

The  upper  soil  in  the  cavern  *  yielded  traces  of 
Bomano-British  occupation,  such  as  enamelled  bronze 
fibulae,  firagments  of  pottery,^  &c.  <  In  the  surface  soil  and 
in  the  M'p'per  part  of  the  Breccia  (No.  2),  there  occur 
some  bones  of  the  domestic  hog,  goat,  sheep,  and  Celtic 
shorthorn,  but  no  implements  of  a  Neolithic  type  were 
found  associated  with  these.'    Beneath  this  upper  part, 
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the  explorers  found  *  teeth  and  bones  of  the  bear,  the 
fox,  the  hare,  the  reindeer,  the  hysena,  and  the  woolly 
rhinoceros  and  horse.  Together  with  these  were  found 
numerous  flint  implements,  mostly  chips  and  flakes,  but 
some  few  of  them  were  carefully  wrought  lanceolate 
weapons,  trimmed  on  either  side.' 

^The  cave-earth  below  the  Breccia  contained  the 
relics  of  a  similar  fauna,  with  one  or  two  additions,  but 
a  different  type  of  implements  was  met  with  •  •  • 
none  presenting  the  more  elaborately-shaped  forms  of 
those  of  the  Breccia.'  One  or  two  are  of  bone,  and 
numerouH  implements  of  quartzite  rudely  fashioned 
from  water-worn  pebbles,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Dawkins,  they  are  of  an  earlier  type  than  those  found 
in  the  overlying  Breccia. 

The  red  sand  bed  at  the  base  of  all  also  contained 
relics  of  most  of  the  animals  common  in  the  overlying 
strata,  but  no  traces  of  human  bones  or  works  have  yet 
been  found  therein. 

Exclusive  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Breccia, 
No.  2,  the  following  remains  of  Mammalia  have  been 
found  :  Man,  Lion  (var.  Feliaspelcea)^  Hycena  apdcea, 
the  Fox,  Wolf,  Bears  {Uraus  ferox  and  U.  arctoa), 
Cerws  Megaceroa  (great  Irish  deer),  Eeindeer, 
Biaon  priacua^  Horse,  Rhmoceraa  tidwrhinua^  Elephaa 
primigeniua  (Mammoth),  Pig  and  Hare. 

One  point  seems  to  be  certain,  that  between  the 
Somano-British  epoch  and  the  sub-epochs  recorded  in 
tlie  table  of  strata  given  above  there  is  a  great  gulf. 
From  the  historical  epoch  we  make  a  sudden  leap  *  in 
the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,'  into  the  ele* 
phantine  era  of  Palaeolithic  man,  for  no  instrument 
of  Neolithic  type  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  caverns. 
Further,  the  remains  indicate  two  climatal  stages,  ^  when 
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man,  tlie  hunter  and  fisherman,  endured  all  the  vicis8i«> 
tudes  of  a  climate,  at  one  time  mild  enough  for  the  Hip- 
popotamus to  be  an  occupant  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers, 
at  another  so  severe  that  amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  an 
Arctic  winter  he  would  have  to  struggle  for  existence 
in  company  with  the  Reindeer,  the  Glutton,  and  the 
Arctic  Fox.' 

As  these  and  many  other  caves  of  England  are 
doubtless  of  pre-glacial  origin  as  to  their  original  scoop- 
ing out,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  bones  are  as 
old  as  those  found  beneath  the  boulder-beds  of  the  Vic- 
toria Gave,  but  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  proof* 

The  next  caves  I  have  to  mention  are  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Vale  of  Glwyd,  which  lie  in  the 
escarpment  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  that  rises 
from  under  the  New  Ked  Sandstone  which  fills  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known 
bone-bearing  cave  of  Gefn,  described  in  1833  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwiclt  This  cave  and 
part  of  its  contents  I  have  seen  along  with  Mrs.  Wjmn 
of  Cefn,  and  the  late  Dr>  Falconer,  whose  researches  on 
the  extinct  mammalia  of  India  are  so  well  known. 
Among  the  bones  found  in  the  cave  are  Elephas  antv- 
quu8  (the  ancient  representative  of  the  modem  African 
elephant),  Rhinoceros  hemilxBchuay  Hippopotamus, 
Cave-Bear,  Spotted  Hyaena,  and  Beindeer.  In  this 
cave  a  human  skull  and  cut  antlers  of  a  stag  were 
discovered  'in  the  lower  entrance,'  as  described  by 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  the  flint  implements  found  in  these 
caves  into  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic ;  ^  nor  has  anyone 
determined  that  any  of  the  bones  belonged  to  distinct 

*  See  pp.  640  and  545  for  figures  of  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic 
flint  implements. 
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pre-Glacial,  inter-*61acial,  or  post-Grlacial  epochs.  Mj 
own  strong  impression — for  I  may  not  call  it  convic- 
tion— ^is,  that  some  or  all  of  the  bones  found  a  way 
into  the  Cefh  Cave  before  the  partial  submersion  of 
Wales  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  were  sealed 
therein  before  the  shelly  sands  were  deposited  in  the 
cavern,  as  recorded  at  page  462. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  at  that  time 
was  occupied  by  the  sea,  for  the  Boulder-clay  of  the 
banks  of  the  River  Elwy  is  charged  with  well-preserved 
sea-shells,  and  if  Moel  Tryfan  was  submerged  1,175  feet, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  did  not  su£fer 
something  like  an  equal  submergence.  Eltphas  anti- 
quu8  and  Elephas  'priraigenius  are  alike  known  as 
animals  that  lived,  the  last  in  Glacial,  and  the  former, 
in  pre-Glacial  time,  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  former  be 
the  ancestral  precursor  of  the  African,  and  the  latter 
of  the  Indian  elephant,  it  may  be  hard  to  determine 
which  has  the  oldest  ancestry  as  a  distinct  species, 
while  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  both  species  may 
not  have  crossed  into  the  British  area  before  the  advent 
of  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Going  further  south,  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the 
promontory  of  Gower  are  penetrated  by.  no  fewer  than 
ten  caverns,  all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  ex- 
plored—one, the  Paviland  Cave,  by  Dr.  Buckland  in 
1823,  and  the  others  by  Colonel  Wood  since  1848. 
They  yielded  a  vast  number  of  bones,  according  to 
P^alconer  of  almost  every  species  elsewhere  known 
in  British  caves,  including  E.  primigenivs  and  E. 
antiquua,  Rhinooeroa  primigeni/ua,  and  R.  hemi- 
tcBchua^  Hippopotarrma  majovj  Hysena,  Cave-Bear, 
Wolf,  Fox,  &c.,  and  in  one  cave,  called  Bosco's  Den, 
there  were  found  a  thousand  shed  antlers  of  the  Bein- 
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deer,  which  were  extracted  by  Colonel  Wood.  In  one  of 
the  caves,  called  Long  Hole,  he  made  the  important 
discovery  of  Rhmoceros  tichorhinv^,  and  R*  hemi- 
tcechw,  along  with  manufactured  flint  knives  in  the 
same  undisturbed  deposit. 

In  the  Paviland  Gave,  which  was  unscientifically 
opened  before  it  was  visited  by  Dr.  Buckland,  there 
were  found  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth,  Woolly  Bhino- 
ceros,  Hjeena,  Cave-Bear,  and  many  other  animals  in 
red  earth,  under  the  usual  crust  of  stalagmite  which 
formed  the  upper  floor.  With  these  was  found  a  human 
skeleton,  stained  red  by  infiltration  of  an  oxide  of  iron, 
and  called  by  the  quarrymen,  ^  the  red  lady  of  Paviland.' 
According  to  Dr.  Buckland,  the  contents  of  the  €avem 
seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  by  old  diggings,  and  it 
was  therefore  his  opinion  that  the  body  had  been  buried 
there  at  some  ancient  time.  This  cave  must  probably 
have  been  inhabited,  for  charcoal  and  sea-shells  of  edible 
species  were  found  in  it,  and  near  the  skeleton  some 
carved  beads  and  ornaments  of  ivory,  possibly  made 
from  the  tusks  of  the  Mammoth,  which  with  the  skull 
lay  close  by  the  body.  It  is  also  said  that  a  small 
chipped  flint  was  found  in  the  same  place. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  antiquity  of  this  &mous 
skeleton  must  be  very  great,  but  who  can  tell  how  old, 
not  in  years,  but  according  to  standards  of  comparative 
geological  antiquity  ?  Even  though  the  debris  had  been 
disturbed  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  man  should 
not  have  been  coeval  with  the  Mammoth  and  his  con* 
temporary  Mammalia,  for  the  figure  of  that  great  hairy 
elephant,  with  its  enormous  curved  tusks  carved  on  its 
own  ivory,  has  been  found  at  La  Madelaine  in  the  Dor- 
dogne;  and  in  Denmark  there  was  found  a  skull  of 
this  species  with  a  flint  arrow-head  sticking  in  the 
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bone*  How  late  they  survived  in  Europe  no  written 
history  tells,  though  the  unwritten  history  of  flint 
weapons  in  caverns  shows  that  Palaeolithic  man  hunted 
the  great  beast;  while  in  Asia,  as  all  readers  know, 
his  whole  body  has  more  than  once  in  summer  dropped 
out  of  the  frozen  mud  cliffs  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers, 
a  region  in  which  he,  perhaps,  survived  very  much  later 
than  in  Europe.  We  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that 
^  the  red  lady  of  Paviland '  was  exhumed  44  years  ago, 
long  before  the  art  of  ^Cave  Hunting'  ranked  as  a 
branch  of  palseontological  science  in  which  an  early 
history  of  man  is  involved. 

On  the  west  side  of  Caermarthen  Bay  lies  Caldy 
Island,  about  a  mile  from  the  Pembrokeshire  shore,  near 
Tenby.  About  forty  years  ago  a  cave  was  discovered 
there  in  the  northern  sea-cliff,  which  was  quarried  for 
limestone,  and  which  I  visited  with  Dr.  Buckland 
in  1841,  when  the  last  relics  of  the  cavern  were  disap- 
pearing under  the  operations  of  the  quarrymen.  Bones 
and  teeth  of  Mammoths,  Bhinoceroses,  Hyaenas,  Lions, 
and  other  Mammalia  common  in  such  caves  occurred  in 
abundance,  and  I  well  remember  the  glee  with  which 
Dr.  Buckland  on  his  knees  gathered  the  bony  harvest 
into  a  large  silk  bandana,  while  surreptitiously  I  sketched 
him  in  the  act.  Other  caves  have  since  been  explored 
in  Caldy,  and  on  the  mainland  of  Pembrokeshire,  with 
like  results. 

I  specially  mention  the  caves  in  Caldy,  because  they 
help  to  prove  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  has  taken 
place  since  so  many  great  mammals  lived  on  ground, 
part  of  which  is  now  only  an  island  one  mile  in  length. 
It  must  indeed  have  taken  a  great  number  of  years 
for  atmospheric  influences  and  sea  waves  to  have  worn 
a  channel  a  mile  in  width  so  as  to  separate  the  island 
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from  the  mainland,  for  the  waste  of  sea  cliffs  as  hard 
as  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  so  slow,  that  the  life- 
time of  generations  of  men  sees  but  little  change  in 
their  outlines,  and  nide  camps  and  earthworks  of  un- 
known age  even  now  stand  on  many  a  hard  rocky  pro- 
montory, almost  as  fresh  as  the  day  when  they  were 
first  constructed.  These  were  my  first  reflections  when  I 
saw  the  traces  of  the  old  mammalian  inhabitants  of 
what  now  is  Caldy,  and  the  same  train  of  thought  is 
entertained  by  Professor  Dawkins  in  his  book  on  *  Cave 
Hunting/  They  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  are 
not  imbued  with  a  sense  of  unprovable  and  needless 
cataclysmic  forces. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  upper  part  of  Bristol 
Channel,  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  other  large  bosses  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  are  seamed  by  numerous 
caverns  charged  with  bones.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
assemblage  is  much  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  caves 
already  mentioned,  and  like  some  of  the^e,  the  bones, 
as  remarked  by  Dr.  Buckland,  were  carried  into  under- 
ground water-channels  by  streams  falling  into  swallow- 
holes.  This  involves  a  very  considerable  change  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  region  since  these  streams 
ran.  Unless  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  be  more  or 
less  coated  with  impermeable  strata,  such  as  Bed  Marl, 
Lias  clay,  or  Boulder-clay,  the  rain  immediately  sinks 
through  innumerable  joints  open  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  rivers,  or  even  unimportant  brooks, 
are  rare  in  tracts  formed  exclusively  of  masses  of  lime- 
stone. From  the  evidence  of  outlying  remnants,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Mendip  Hills  were  once  ex- 
tensively covered  by  a  thin  casing  of  Lias  clay,  over 
which  streams  ran  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch,  and  carried 
the  bones  of  dead  animals  into  swallow-holes,  just  as  at 
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the  present  day,  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Jura,  good- 
sized  streams  are  engulfed  in  swallow-holes  of  marly 
Miocene  beds,  to  pass  into  the  Jurassic  limestones  below, 
and  again  to  reappear  as  ready-made  rivers  in  deep 
transverse  valleys,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Val  de  Travers 
below  Combe  Varin.  The  removal  from  the  sur£EUie  of 
the  Mendip  Hills  of  such  strata  by  ordinary  denuding 
agents,  must  have  occupied  a  period  of  time  long  and 
of  unknown  duration. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  subject  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  a  reflective  mind  with  wonder, 
speaking  as  it  does  so  strongly  of  time.  In  those 
caves  which  were  not  hyaena  dens,  thousands  of  bones 
of  grazing  animals  and  of  camivora,  are  found  crowded 
together  'in  most  admired  confusion.'  Lions  and 
hyaanas  did  not  specially  prefer  to  devour  their  prey  at 
the  mouths  of  swallow-holes,  nor  was  the  surface  of  the 
ground  strewn  broadcast  with  bones  of  camivora  and 
other  mammals,  like  gravel-stones  on  many  a  fresh 
ploughed  field;  and  when  we  think  of  bones,  horns, 
and  teeth,  ^  by  the  thousand,'  in  so  many  large  caverns, 
most  of  which  must  have  been  washed  in  by  very  slow 
degrees,  the  mind,  for  this  reason  alone,  becomes  power- 
fully impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  long  endurance  of 
so-called  Pleistocene  time. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north-west  of  Wells,  there  is  a  hyaena  den 
called  Wookey  Hole,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  in 
the  dolomitic  conglomerate,  which  in  so  many  places 
fringes  and  lies  unconformably  on  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

This  cave  was  discovered  in  1852,  and  from  1859  to 
1863  it  was  systematically  explored  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  the  Eev.  J.  Williamson,  and  Messrs.  Willett, 
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Parker,  and  Ayshford  Sanford.  Professor  Dawkins 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  work  in  his  ^  Cave 
Hunting,'  to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers  for  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  graphic  details.  When  first 
opened  in  1852  ^  the  workmen  found  more  than  300 
Eoman  coins,  among  which  were  those  of  AUectus  and 
Commodus/  As  the  work  progressed  year  by  year,  and 
the  contents  of  the  cave  were  cleared  out  and  examined, 
vast  numbers  of  bones  and  teeth  and  horns  were  dis- 
covered, under  conditions  which  proved  that  they  were 
not  introduced  by  water,  but  that  the  cavern  had  been 
a  veritable  hyaena  den^  which  at  intervals  had  also  been 
occupied  by  savage  men,  as  the  occurrence  of  charcoal, 
calcined  bones,  and  distinctly  formed  implements  of 
flint  and  chert  clearly  testified.  All  of  these  imple- 
ments are  of  Palaeolithic  type  (see  fig.  112,  p.  540). 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  bones,  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  states  that  ^  the  remains  obtained  in  1862-3,  from 
3,000  to  4,000  in  number,  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
animal  life  of  the  time  in  Somerset.  They  belong  to 
the  following  animals,  the  implements  representing  the 
presence  of  Man : — 


.    35 

WooUy  Rhinoceros 

.  238 

Gaye-HjBena 

.  467 

Rhinoceros  hemitaechos   .      2 

Cave-Lion 

.     15 

Horse 

.  401 

Cave-Bear 

.    27 

The  Great  Uras 

.     16 

Grizzly  Bear     . 

.     11 

Bison 

.    30 

Brown  Bear 

.     11 

Cervns  Megaceros    . 

.    35 

Wolf 

.      7 

Reindeer  . 

.     30 

Fox  .        .        .        , 

s 

Red  Deer 

.       2 

Mammoth 

.    30 

Lemming 

.       1 

The  remains  of  these  animals  were  so  intermingled, 
that  they  must  have  been  living  at  the  same  time.'  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  Mr.  Dawkins'  vivid  descrip- 
tion ^  of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  the  hyaena 
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den  was  inhabited.  The  hysenas  were  the  normal  occu- 
pants of  the  cave,  and  thither  they  brought  their  prey* 
We  can  realise  these  animals  pursuing  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses  along  the  slopes  of  the  Mendip  till  they 
scared  them  into  the  precipitous  ravine,  or  watching 
until  the  strength  of  a  disabled  bear  or  lion  ebbed 
away  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  overcome  by  their 
cowardly  strength.  Man  appeared  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  scene — a  miserable  savage  armed  with  bow 
and  spear,  unacquainted  with  metals,  but  defended 
from  the  cold  by  coats  of  skin.  Sometimes  he  took 
possession  of  the  den  and  drove  out  the  hyaenas — for  it 
is  impossible  for  both  to  have  lived  in  the  same  cave 
at  the  same  time.  He  kindled  his  fires  at  the  entrance 
to  cook  his  food  and  to  keep  away  the  wild  animals; 
then  he  went  away,  and  the  hyaenas  came  back  to  their 
old  abode.' 

Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  famous  caverns  in  England.  Mr* 
Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  has  given  an  extensive  account  of  the 
*  Literature  of  Kent's  Cavern'  in  the  ^Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,'  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Northmore  of  Exeter  first  dug  through  the 
stalagmitic  covering,  and  ^  exclaiming  with  joy,  ^^  Here 
it  is  I "  pulled  out  an  old  worn-down  tusk  of  a  Hyaena, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  metatarsal  bone  of  the  Cavern- 
Bear,'  and  among  twenty  or  thirty  other  teeth  and 
bones  ^  were  two  jaws,  upper  and  lower,  of  either  the 
Wolf  or  the  Fox.'  In  1827,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry 
De  la  Beche  mentions  the  cavern  as  *  celebrated  on 
acxM)unt  of  the  remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
hyaenas,  bears,  deer,  wolves,  &c.,'  and  specially  connects 
this  discovery  with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  John  McEnery, 
who  had  previously  made  a  valuable  collection  of  such 
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remains  with  the  intention  of  publishing  a  descriptive 
account  of  his  Cayebn  Eesbarghes.  The  manuscript, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Vivian,  who  pub- 
lished portions  of  it,  has  wisely  been  printed  entire  by 
Mr.  Pengelly  with  all  its  imperfections.  When  it  was 
begun  no  one  knows,  but '  some  portions  of  it  are  cer- 
tainly not  older  than  the  year  1836  •  •  •  and  no  portion 
can  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  1840,  as  the 
author's  decease  took  place  on  February  18,  1841.' 

To  analyse  the  whole  of  Mr.  McEnery's  mutilated 
fasciculus  is  needless  in  a  work  like  this,  and  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  under  the  upper  and  lower  stalag- 
mites he  recognised  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mam- 
moth {B.  pri/ndgeyivua)^  Ehinooeros,  Horse,  Ox,  (bison  ?) 
Irish  Elk  {Cervu8  megaceros).  Red  Deer,  Stag,  Fallow 
Deer,  Reindeer,  Bears  ( Uroua  cultrid&ns^  U.  Spekens, 
U.  ArctoideuSy  U.  Priscus),  Hyaena,  Wolf,  and  doubt- 
less others  imnamed.^  He  specially  recognised  that 
the  bones  had  been  gnawed,  and  also  insists  on  the  fact 
that  flint  implements  occur  in  intimate  association  with 
the  bones.  In  1840  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  makes  the  re- 
mark that '  arrow-heads  and  knives  of  flint  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  cave  and  throughout  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  clay,  and  no  distinction,  founded  on  condition, 
distribution,  or  relative  position,  can  be  observed  whereby 
the  human  can  be  separated  from  the  other  reliquisB ; '  ^ 
and  further  on  he  adds, '  there  is  no  ground  why  we 
should  separate  man  from  that  period  and  those  acci- 
dents when  and  by  which  the  cave  was  filled.'  The 
breadth  of  these  remarks  (unacceptable  at  the  time),  by 
an  experienced  observer,  who  has  on  this  and  other  sub- 

I  I  print  these  from  the  imperfect  Fasciculus  G  as  they  stand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wolf,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

«  « Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,*  London,  second  series,  vol.  vi.,   t.  2,  p.  Hij 
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jects  often  been  years  before  his  time,  left  but  little  in 
the  way  of  theory  for  subsequent  observers,  though 
there  still  remains  plenty  of  work  in  detail. 

All  the  flint  instruments  and  flakes  found  in  this 
cavern  below  the  upper  stalagmite,  are  of  palaeolithic 
types,  a  iact  of  much  importance '  in  relation  to  the 
antiquity  of  man. 

The  last  cave  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  Brix« 
ham,  Devonshire,  in  the  limestone  that  forms  the  south 
side  of  Tor  Bay.  It  was  discovered  in  1858,  and  Mr. 
Pengelly  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  right 
of  exploration,  so  as  to  ensure  the  most  accurate  possible 
examination  of  its  contents  and  the  mode  of  their  oc- 
currence. Of  this  committee  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  members,  and  to  '  Mr.  Pengelly  the  committee  are 
indebted  for  the  active  and  constant  superintendence  of 
the  work  and  for  the  record  of  each  day's  proceedings.'  * 
In  the  same  simimer  I  visited  the  cave  with  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Mr.  Pengelly,  and  made  a  plan  of  it ;  and  at  a  later 
date  it  was  resurveyed  by  Mr.  Bristow,  whose  plan  is 
published  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions,'  to  accom- 
pany the  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Prestwich.  At  that 
time  the  stalagmitic  floor  of  the  cavern  was  mostly  undis- 
turbed, and  a  Reindeer's  horn  was  firmly  cemented  in 
the  stalagmite.  In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  workings 
about  1,500  bones  were  exhumed,  a  large  number  of 
which  belonged  *  to  skeletons  of  small  animals,  like  the 
Sabbit  and  Fox,  found  near  the  sur&ce.' 

In  part  of  the  cave,  which  has  many  ramifications, 

>  See  <  Ancient  Stone  Implementa,  &c.*  by  John  Evans,  F.R.6., 
F.S.A.  &c  pp.  442-466. 

*  Report  on  the  exploration  of  the  Brigham  Cave,  <  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society/  1S73»  vol.  dxiii.  p.  475. 
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the  section  was  subfiequently  proved  to  be  as  follows,  in 
descending  order : 

Fig.  96. 


1.  Devonian  Limestone. 

2.  Stalagmite. 
8.  Breccia. 


4.  Black  bed. 

5.  Cave-earth. 

6.  Shingle. 
V.  Valley. 


The  cave  is  about  66  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  V. 

'The  exploration,  as  fiir  as  it  could  conveniently  be 
followed,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1859,  the 
work  having  been  carried  on  in  galleries,  which,  with 
many  ramifications,  comprised  a  space  measuring  135 
feet  from  north  to  south  and  100  from  east  to  west,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Pengelly. 

In  the  abstract  of  the  report  by  Professor  Prestwich, 
published  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,' 
vol.  zx.  1872,  it  is  stated  that  ^mammalian  remains 
were  found  sparingly  in  the  stalagmite,  No.  2,  in 
abundance  in  the  cave-earth.  No.  5,  and  rarely  in  the 
shingle.  No.  6.'  They  are  of  the  following  species : 
Elephaa  pri/migenius  (Mammoth),  Rhinoceros  ticho- 
rhinua  (Woolly  Rhinoceros),  Equus  cabcMua  (common 
Horse),  Boa  primigenvusn  Bos  taurus  (common  Ox), 
Cervus  daphus  (Red  Deer),  C.  tarandus  (Reindeer), 
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Capreolus  capreohM  (Goat),  Felds  leo  (var*  speloBd, 
Lion),  Hyama  apekea,  Ursus  apelceiLS,  Urmis  ferox 
(Grizzly  Bear),  Uy9u%  arctoa  (Brown  Bear),  Canis 
vulpes  (Fox),  Lepua  ivmid/us  (Hare),  Lepua  cuniculus 
(Rabbit),  Lagomya  apelceua  (Hare-rat  of  Siberia), 
Arvicofu  amphibvua  (Water-rat),  and  Sorex  vulgaris 
(Shrew-mouse). 

Of  these  the  small  mammalia  of  living  species  were 
found  near  the  surface,  and  were  no  doubt  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction.     Of  the  remainder  a  few 
were  discovered  in  the  stalagmite.  No.  2,  but  by  far  the 
greater  nimiber  in  the  cave-earth.  No.  5,  while  a  small 
number  also  occurred  in  the  shingle.  No.  6.    As  in  some 
other  cases,  previously  mentioned,  the  cave  was  some- 
times a  Hyaena  den,  for  the  bones  bear  the  marks  of 
their  teeth,  and  at  a  period  a  little  later,  ^  the  great 
number  of  very  young,  or  even  foetal  bones,  afford  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  that  the  Bear  actually  in- 
habited the  cavern.'    With  regard  to  the  traces  of  man, 
^  not  a  single  human  bone  has  been  found  in  Brixham 
Cave ;  but  thirty-six  rude  flint  implements  and  chips, 
referable  to  man's  workmanship,  were  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cave  ;  of  these  sixteen  were  found  in 
the  shingle.  No.  6  ...  In  fourteen  instances  their  infra- 
position  to  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  Hyaena, 
Tiger,    (?  Lion),    Bear,   Reindeer,  Red  Deer,  Horse, 
and  Ox,  is  perfectly  well  proved,  as  many  as  120  of  such 
bones  having  been  discovered  higher  in  the  cave-earth ' 
than  the  place  where  these  flints  were  found.     Woodcuts 
of  some  of  the  instruments  given  by  Mr,  Evans  in  his 
report  on  the  implements  discovered,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  fashioned  by  man,  and  all  of  them  are 
of  undoubted  early  palaeolithic  type,  more  or  less  similar 
to  fig.  112,  p.  540. 
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Afi  far  as  caves  are  concerned,  this  concludes  the 
evidence  of  the  co-existence  of  savage  man  with  a 
mammalian  fauna,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are  ex- 
tinct; but  excepting  the  Victoria  Cave,  none  of  the 
others  yield  any  direct  evidence  as  to  whether  man  lived 
in  these  regions  before  or,  at  least,  during  part  of  the 
Glacial  epoch  (see  p.  466).  Something  else,  however, 
remains  to  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  river-gravels  and  alluvia.^ 

The  antiquity  of  man  being  thus  clearly  established, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  his  advent  into  our  area  was 
either  of  pre-Grlacial  or  of  inter-Glacial  date.  I  say  in- 
ter-Glacial, because  Mr.  Skertchly  has  lately  discovered 
palaeolithic  flint  implements  in  certain  brick-earths. 
Similar,  and  I  believe  identical  brick-earths  underlie 
the  *  Chalky  boulder-clay '  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
boulder-clay  having  been  removed  by  denudation  from 
that  portion  of  the  brick-earth  in  which  the  implements 
were  found  at  Botany  Bay  near  Thetford  in  Suffolk. 
The  announcement  at  once  provoked  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, and  therefore  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Mr. 

*  A  list  of  cave  mammalia  is  given  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  in 
a  memoir  in  the  Joum.  Gteol.  Society,  1869,  vol.  zzv.  p.  194.  His 
entire  list  contains  46  or  47  species,  as  follows ;  Man,  Bhinolophns 
feram-eqninmn,  Sorex  vulgaris,  Ursos  arctos,  U.  spelseos,  U.  ferox , 
Gulo  Inscus,  (the  Glutton),  Meles  tazus,  Mustela  erminea,  M. 
putorius,  M.  martes,  Lutra  vulgaris,  Canis  vulpes,  C.  lupus,  H3r9ena 
spelfea,  Fells  catus,  F.  pardus,  F.  leo,  F.  lynx,  Machairodus  latidens, 
Cervus  megaceros,  Alces  malchis,  Cervus  Browni,  0.  tarandus,  C. 
capreolus,  C.  elaphus,  Bos  primigenius.  Bison  priscus,  Hippopotamus 
major,  Sus  scrofa,  Equus  caballus,  Rhinoceros  leptorhinns,  R. 
tichorhinus,  Elephas  antiquus,  E.  primigenius,  Lemmus,  Lepus 
curriculus,  L.  timidus,  Lagomys  spelaeus,  Spermophilus  erythro- 

genoides,  S. (?),  Arvioola  piatensis,  A.  agrestis,  A  amphibius. 

Castor  fiber,  Mus  musculus.  Mr.  Pengelley  has  written  many 
important  papers  on  Bone- Caves  and  their  connection  with  pre- 
historic man. 

I  I 
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Skertchly's  work  with  Mr.  Bristow,  we  took  care  to 
examine  into  this  point.  The  result  was  that  I  satisfied 
myself  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Skertchly's  obsbrvations  that 
the  implement-bearing  brick-earth  in  places  underlies 
a  boulder-clay,  which  in  his  opinion  is  not  of  the  earliest 
date,  in  which  case  the  men  who  made  these  tools  must 
have  been  of  inter-Grlacial  age.  If  so,  why  may  these 
men  not  have  been  the  descendants  of  men  who  inhabited 
the  country  in  pre-Glacial  times,  and  who,  when  the  cold 
increased,  and  sheets  of  glacier-ice  advanced  far  south, 
retreated  into  the  Devonshire  area,  as  I  have  hinted  in 
page  470.  Perhaps  we  cannot  prove  it,  but  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  believes  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  when 
rude  man,  along  with  other  mammalia,  some  of  them 
extinct,  first  migrated  into  the  British  area,  he  must 
have  done  so  over  land,  and  no  one  doubts  that  in  all 
tertiary  and  post-tertiary  time  Britain  has  been  again 
and  again  united  to  the  Continent,  both  before  and 
after  the  Grlacial  epoch.     For  example : 

After  the  elevation  of  the  country  that  succeeded 
its  partial  depression  under  the  sea  during  part  of  the 
Olacial  period^  the  probabilities  are  more  than  strong, 
that  England  was  united  to  the  Continent,  not  by  a 
mass  of  solid  rock  above  the  sea  level,  but  by  a  plain 
formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  Boulder-beds  over  part 
at  least  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  German  Ocean. 
Across  this  plain  many  animals  migrated  into  our  area, 
some  of  the  species  probably  for  the  second  time.  It  is 
the  belief  of  many  geologists,  that  at  the  same  period 
Ireland  was  united  to  England  and  Scotland  by  a 
similar  plain  across  the  area  now  covered  by  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  over  this,  into  Ireland,  the  Cervus  megaceroSj 
formerly  called  the  Irish  Elk,  the  Mammoth,  and  other 
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animals  migrated  into  that  region.  The  proof  is 
equally  clear  that  Ireland  during  part  of  the  Glacial 
period,  like  England,  was  partly  submerged,  so  as  to 
form  a  group  of  islands ;  and,  therefore,  to  allow  of  the 
country  being  re-inhabited  by  large  mammals,  there 
must  have  been  ground  over  which  these  mammals 
travelled  into  the  Irish  area  after  the  re^levation  of  the 
country. 

An  excellent  surmise  was  offered  us  on  this  subject 
by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  drew  attention  to 
some  remarkable  observations  made  by  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Belfast  with  regard  to  the  comparative  number  of 
reptiles  that  are  found  in  Belgium,  in  England,  and  in 
Ireland.  In  Belgium  there  are  in  all  22  species  of 
serpents,  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  and  the  like.  In  England 
the  number  of  species  is  only  1 1,  and  in  Ireland  5  ;  and 
the  inference  that  Professor  Forbes  drew  was,  that  these 
reptiles  migrated  from  east  to  west,  across  the  old  land 
that  joined  our  island  to  the  Continent,  before  the 
denudations  took  place  that  disunited  them.  Before 
the  breaking  up  of  that  land,  a  certain  number  had  got 
as  far  as  England,  and  a  smaller  number  as  far  as 
Ireland,  and  the  continuity  of  the  land  being  broken  up, 
their  further  progress  was  stopped. 

These  denudations,  of  course,  did  not  cease  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  land  that  joined  our  territory  to 
the  Continent ;  and,  in  raised  beaches  and  submerged 
forests,  there  are  proofs  of  several  oscillations  of  the 
relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  since  that  period.  This 
waste  of  territory  is,  indeed,  going  on  still,  and  will 
always  go  on  while  a  fragment  of  Britain  remains. 
Before  proceeding  further  I  would  advance  one  or  two 
proofs  to  show  how  steady  the  waste  of  our  country  is. 

Along  the  east  coast  of  England,  between  Flam- 

112 
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borough  Head  and  Kilnsea,  the  strata  are  composed  of 
drift  or  boulder-clay,  sometimes  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  known  thickness,  and  forming  well-marked  sea 
cliffs.  This  district  is  called  Holderness,  and  many 
towns,  long  ago  built  upon  the  coast,  have  been  forced 
by  degrees  to  migrate  landwards  because  of  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea.  ^  The  materials,'  says  Professor 
Phillips,  ^  which  fall  from  the  wasting  cliff'  (a  length 
of  36  miles)  '  are  sorted  by  the  tide,  the  whole  shore 
is  in  motion,  every  cliff  is  hastening  to  its  fall,  the 
parishes  are  contracted,  the  churches  wasted  away.'  The 
whole  area  on  which  Ravenspur  stood,  once  an  impor- 
tant town  in  Yorkshire,  where  Bolingbroke,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  landed  in  1399,  is  now  fairly  out  at  sea. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  another  town  and  farm- 
stead, and  the  sea  is  ever  muddy  with  the  wasting  of  the 
unsolid  land.  In  like  manner,  all  the  soft  coast  cliffs, 
from  the  Humber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  are 
suffering  similar  destruction  in  places  at  an  average 
rate  of  from  two  to  four  yards  a  year.  The  line  of  coast 
from  Hunstanton  to  Cromer  and  Mausley,  and  much 
further  south,  is  wasting  away  at  a  rate  estimated  by 
Mr.  Reid  of  the  Geological  Survey,  at  probably  not  less 
than  an  average  of  about  two  yards  a  year  east  and 
west  of  Cromer.  The  strata  consist  of  boulder-clay, 
laminated  clays,  fresh-water  and  marine,  and  soft  sands 
and  gravels.  The  cliffs  are  often  lofty,  and  vast  land- 
slips are  of  frequent  occurrence  down  to  the  shore,  where 
the  restless  waves  rapidly  dispose  of  the  material.  High 
up  on  the  edges  of  the  cliff  we  see  the  relics  of  old 
brick-built  walls,  that  once  belonged  to  vanished  farm- 
houses, and  strongly-built  tunnels,  now  in  ruins,  that 
descended  to  the  sea,  and  were  once  used  by  fishermen, 
gape  high  on  the  cliffs,  themselves  a  greater  ruin.     One 
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notable  example  is  found  at  Eccles-by-the-eea  in  Nor- 
folk. The  town  at  a  comparatively  late  period  extended 
beyond  the  church  tower,  which  is  partly  buried  in 
blown  sea-sand^  and  the  church  itself  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames 
stands  the  ruined  church  of  the  Beculvers,  on  a  low 
hill  of  Thanet  Sandj  half  surrounded  on  the  land  side 
by  the  relics  of  a  Roman  wall,  that  in  old  times  encir- 
cled the  little  town,  then  probably  at  least  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  The  church  has  been  abandoned,  but  is  pre- 
served as  a  landmark  by  the  Admiralty,  and  groins 
have  been  run  out  across  the  beach  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther waste  of  the  cliff  by  the  sea.  As  it  is,  all  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  Koman  wall,  has  long  been  destroyed, 
the  waves  have  invaded  the  land,  and  half  the  church- 
yard is  gone,  while  from  the  cliff  the  bones  of  men 
protrude,  and  here  and  there  lie  upon  the  beach.  A 
little  nearer  Heme  Bay,  the  same  marine  denudation 
sparingly  strews  the  beach  with  yet  older  remains  of 
man,  in  the  shape  of  palaeolithic  flint  weapons  of  a 
most  ancient  type,  washed  from  old  river  gravels  that 
crown  part  of  the  cliff. 

In  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  great  slips  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  from  the  high  cliff  of  London  Clay  that 
overlooks  the  sea.  Two  acres  of  wheat  and  potatoes  in 
this  manner  slipped  seaward  in  1863.  When  I  saw 
them  the  crops  were  still  standing  on  the  shattered 
ground  below  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Again,  in  the  Hampshire  basin,  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  if  we  walk  along  the  footpaths  that  are 
used  by  coastguardsmen,  we  often  find  that  the  path  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  comes  suddenly  to  an  end,  and 
has  been  re-made  inland.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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the  cliffs^  chiefly  composed  of  clay  and  sand^  are  so  soft, 
that,  as  in  Sheppy  and  Holdemess,  every  year  large 
masses  of  country  slip  out  seaward  and  are  rapidly 
washed  away  by  the  waves. 

The  waste  of  this  southern  part  of  England  and  of 
Holdemess  has  been  estimated  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  yards  every  year.  In  the  course  of  time^ 
therefore,  a  great  area  of  country  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed. At  Selsey  Bill  there  is  a  farmhouse  standing, 
twenty  years  ago  about  200  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
since  the  farmer  first  settled  there,  as  much  land  has 
been  wasted  away  as  that  which  lay  between  his  house 
and  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Saxon  Cathedral 
Church  that  preceded  that  of  Chichester  is  known  to  be 
far  out  at  sea.  But  this  waste  is  not  confined  to  the 
softest  kinds  of  strata,  for  further  west,  in  Devonshire, 
we  find  the  same  kind  of  destruction  going  on,  one 
remarkable  case  of  which  is  the  great  landslip  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Axmouth,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1839.  The  strata  there  consist  on  the  surface  of 
Chalk,  underlaid  by  Upper  Grreensand,  which  is  under- 
laid by  the  Lias  Clay.  The  Chalk  is  easily  penetrated 
by  water,  and  so  is  the  sand  that  underlies  it.  After 
heavy  rains,  the  water  having  sunk  through  the  porous 
beds,  the  clay  beneath  became  exceedingly  slippery,  and 
thus  it  happened,  that  the  strata  dipping  seaward  at  a 
low  angle,  a  vast  mass  of  Chalk  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
slipped  forward,  forming  a  grand  ruin,  the  features  of 
which  are  still  constantly  changing  by  the  further 
foundering  of  the  Chalk  and  Greensand.  The  waves 
beating  upon  the  foundering  masses  destroy  them  day 
by  day,  and  in  time  they  will  entirely  disappear,  and 
make  room  for  further  landslips.  If  we  walk  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Dorsetshire  and  Devon,  and  criticise 
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it  with  a  geological  eye,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  similar  landslips  have  taken  place  in  times  past, 
of  which  we  have  no  special  record. 

In  the  north  country  the  same  kind  of  history  is 
plain  all  along  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  cliffs  of  York- 
shire, on  a  coast  formed  of  almost  the  finest  cliffs  in 
England.  Not  very  many  years  ago  at  Bosedale,  on  the 
north  horn  of  Bunswick  Bay,  an  important  set  of  iron 
works,  ojBSces  and  cottages,  with  a  pier  and  harbour, 
were  by  a  landslip  at  night  utterly  ruined  and  borne 
into  the  sea.  The  slight  seaward-  dip  of  the  strata, 
composed  of  clays  and  sands,  ought  to  have  warned  the 
proprietors  of  the  insecurity  of  the  position  of  their 
works,  had  they  possessed  sufficient  geological  know- 
ledge. 

In  parls  of  our  country  in  the  west,  the  Silurian 
rocks.  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Coal-measures  on  the 
coast,  show  equal  evidence  of  waste,  though  much 
slower  in  its  progress;  as  for  instance  at  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  in  Pembrokeshire  («e6  Map),  where  the  north  and 
south  headlands  are  formed  in  great  part  of  hard 
igneous  rocks  that  stand  boldly  out  seaward ;  while 
between  these  points  there  are  softer  Ooal-measure 
strata,  which  once  filled  what  is  now  the  bay — ^and 
spread  far  beyond.  But  because  of  their  comparative 
softness  they  have  been  less  able  than  the  igneous  rocks 
of  the  headlands  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sea  waves,  and  thus  having  been 
worn  back  a  large  bay  is  the  result.  I  know  of  no  place 
in  Britain  where  the  effects  of  long-continued  marine 
denudation  dkn  be  better  marked  than  in  this  part  of 
Pembrokeshire.  Let  the  observer  cross  to  Ramsey 
Island,  opposite  St.  David's,  and  ascend  one  of  the 
rocky  hills.    Below  he  will  see  that  a  large  part  of  the 
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island  forms  a  portion  of  an  extensive  tableland,  which 
is  continued  far  into  the  mainland  of  Pembrokeshire, 
broken  only  by  minor  hills  formed  of  hard  igneous 
rocks  which  have  more  effectually  resisted  denudation, 
while  far  to  the  south  the  islands  of  Skomer  and  Skok- 
holm  continue  the  outlines  of  the  upland  plain,  such  as 
in  Chapter  XXX.  I  have  called  an  old  plain  of  marine 
denudation. 

All  along  the  west  coast,  where  solid  rocks  prevail, 
the  hardest  masses  usually  form  promontories,  while  the 
bays  have  been  scooped  in  softer  material ;  and  this  fact, 
though  the  rate  of  waste  may  not  be  detected  by  the 
eye  in  many  years,  yet  proves  the  nature  of  marine  and 
atmospheric  denudation  when  combined  on  coast  cliffs. 
The  very  existence  of  sea  cliffs  proves  marine  denuda- 
tion, for  the  strata  that  form  these  cliffs  come  abruptly 
to  an  end  in  precipitous  escarpments.  To  see  this  in 
perfection  let  any  one  walk  along  the  coast  cliffs  formed 
of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  near  Arbroath  in  Forfarshire. 
There  the  broad  inland  plain  ends  abruptly  in  vertical 
precipices,  that  rise  from  150  to  250  feet  above  the 
waves  at  their  base,  and  while  the  tide  is  retreating  to 
its  completest  ebb,  long  reefs  and  skerries  of  hard 
edged  strata  tell  of  the  progressive  cutting  back  of  a 
great  modem  plain  of  viaHne  denudation,  similar  to 
that  old  one  which  stretches  inland  from  the  high  edge 
of  the  existing  cliff. 

The  Needle-rock  near  Fishguard,  the  Needles  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  many  other  rocky  ^stacks'  form 
excellent  cases  in  point,  standing  a  little  aloof  from  the 
high  cliffs  of  rock  that  form  the  shore-lime ;  and  the 
Orkney  Islands  themselves  are  only  fragments  of  an 
older  land  separated  by  denudation  from  the  mainland 
of  Scotland.     While  being  deposited,  Nature  never 
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ends  strata  in  a  cliff-like  form.  They  were  hardened 
and  raised  into  land.  The  weather  and  the  wavea 
attacked  them,  wore  them  back,  and  cliffs  are  the  result. 
I  re-mention  these  matters  to  show  that  such  denu- 
dations on  a  great  scale  are  going  on  now,  and  there- 
fore, when  I  speak  of  former  unions  and  separations  of 
our  island  with  and  from  the  mainland  by  denudation 
and  oscillation  of  level,  the  statement  is  founded  on 
excellent  data. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BBITISH   CLIMATES  AND  THBIB  CAUSES — RAINFALL   IN 
DIFFERENT   AREAS — AREAS  OF   RIVER  DRAINAGE. 

Before  discussing  the  subject  of  rivers  and  river- 
gravels  and  alluvia,  I  now  come  to  other  phenomena 
connected  with  the  physical  structure  of  our  island 
and  its  geography  generally ;  and  first,  with  regard  to 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  its  surface.  If  we  examine  the 
best  hydrographic  maps  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find  on  them 
numerous  lines  and  arrows  showing  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  ocean  currents  as  first  drawn  by  Captain 
Maury.  One  gpreat  current  flows  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  water  in  that  land-locked  area  with- 
in the  tropics  is  exceedingly  heated ;  and  flowing  out  of 
the  gulf,  it  passes  E.  and  N£.  across  the  ocean,  and 
so  reaches  the  European  area  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
So  marked  is  the  heat  of  this  immense  current  that,  in 
crossing  from  England  to  America,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  suddenly  falls  some  degrees.  Twenty  years 
ago,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  was  in  the  habit  early 
in  the  morning  of  taking  the  temperature  of  the  water 
with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  steamboat.  We  then 
found  that  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
several  days,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  always 
about  four  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
but  quite  suddenly,  in  passing  out  of  the  G-ulf  Stream, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  morning,  the  temperature  of 
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the  water  was  found  to  average  about  four  d^rees  below 
that  of  the  air. 

Where  in  ocean  current  maps  the  arrows  point 
southwards,  there  are  cold  streams  of  water  coming 
from  the  icy  seas  of  the  north.  One  of  these  passes 
along  the  east  coast  of  America,  and  coming  from  the 
North  Sea,  many  an  iceberg  detached  from  the  great 
glaciers  of  Greenland  is  floated  from  Baffin's  Bay  across 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  into  the  Western  Atlantic, 
as  far  south  even  as  the  parallel  of  New  York.  The 
western  half  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  thus  kept  cool,  and 
the  water  is  often  colder  than  the  air. 

The  Gulf  Stream  occupies  a  very  great  width  in 
the  Atlantic/,  and  approaches  tolerably  near  to  our 
own  western  coast^nd  the  effect  of  this  body  of  warm 
water  flowing  northward  is  to  divert  the  isothermal 
lines  (lines  of  equal  temperature)  far  to  the  north,  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  area,  and  also  of  that  of  the 
western  half  of  Europe.  Thus  a  certain  line  runs 
across  North  America,  about  latitude  50%  representing 
an  average  temperature  for  the  whole  year  of  32®. 
Across  that  continent  it  passes  tolerably  straight,  but 
no  sooner  does  it  get  well  into  the  Atlantic  than  the 
Gulf  Stream,  flowing  northwards,  warms  the  air,  and 
the  result  is.  that  the  line  bends  away  to  the  &r  north 
above  Norway ;  thus  in  the  west  of  Europe  producing 
an  average  warmer  climate,  for  the  whole  year,  than 
exists  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  North  America,  the 
middle  of  Europe,  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  Our  British 
climate,  and  all  the  west  of  Europe,  becomes,  as  it  were, 
abnormally  warm,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  we  at  once  recognise  this  fact  from  the  cir'- 
cumstance  that  trees  of  goodly  size  grow  much  further 
north  on  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  than  on  the  east 
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coasts  of  North  America*  Another  effect  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  produces,  is  to  cause  a  great  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  if  we  consult  a  rain 
map  of  the  British  Islands,  we  see  represented  by  dif- 
ferent shades  the  average  amount  of  rain&ll  in  different 
areas — the  darker  the  shade  tho  greater  the  quantity  of 
rain.  The  prevalent  winds  in 'the  west  of  Europe  are 
from  the  SW.  and  therefore  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  the  south-west  wind  warm  comes  laden  with  mois- 
ture across  the  land  from  the  sea  where  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows. 

In  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
from  37  to  54  inches  of  rain  falls  every  year ;  and  the 
average  for  the  county  may  be  taken  at  about  43  or  45 
inches.  In  Devonshire  the  rainfall  varies  from  31*75 
and  32*6  at  Sidmouth  to  53*17  inches  on  Tavistock. 
In  Somerset  firom  28*57  at  Langport  to  42  at  East 
Harptree.  In  Dorset  from  18*45  at  Abbotsbury  to 
32*24  inches  at  Bridport.  In  Wiltshire  from  28*59  at 
Swindon  to  29*27  inches  on  Salisbury  Plain.  In  Hamp- 
shire from  27  at  Aldershot  to  38  inches  in  Petersfield. 
In  Sussex  from  26*37  at  Hastings  to  29  inches  at 
Chichester,  In  Kent  and  Surrey  from  23*82  at  Kew  to 
32*67  inches  at  Hythe.  In  Middlesex  from  25*85  at 
Hampstead  to  23*11  inches  on  Winchmore  Hill.  The 
rainfall  in  the  western  part  of  the  south  of  England  is 
therefore  much  greater  than  in  the  east. 

In  Uke  manner  in  Pembrokeshire  the  annual  rain- 
fall varies  from  about  31  to  40  inches,  and  may  be 
averaged  at  about  36  inches,  and  in  Cardiganshire  at 
Lampeter  about  45*18  inches,  in  Glamorganshire  at 
Cardiff  about  42  inches,  in  Caermarthenshire  and  Brecon* 
shire  at  about  40  inches,  and  in  Montgomeryshire  and 
Merionethshire  at  about  54  inches.     In  Caernarvonshire 
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the  &11  is  about  the  same,  but  at  Beddgelert  in  1870  it 
amounted  to  10]  *58  inches,  and  in  thePassofLlanberis 
to  76*67,  while  at  Caernarvon  close  by  the  sea  the  rain- 
fall was  only  38*02  inches.  In  Anglesea  the  average  fall 
is  about  34^  inches. 

In  Staffordshire,  further  from  the  west  coast  and 
from  the  mountains,  the  average  rainfftU  is  about  23 
inches,  in  Leicestershire  about  1 9  inches,  in  Bedford- 
shire about  16  inches,  and  in  Norfolk  about  24  to  25 
inches.  In  this  southern  half  of  England  the  rainfall 
therefore  evidently  decreases  from  west  to  east.  Lan- 
cashire is  a  rainy  county.  At  Manchester  the  rainfall 
varies  from  32*59  to  36*77  inches,  at  Bolton  44*21 
to  49,  and  at  Coniston  it  is  as  high  as  64  inches,  but 
that  is  in  the  Cumbrian  region  of  Lancashire.  In  Cum- 
berland the  annual  rainfall  varies  from  about  22  at 
Cockermouth,  on  the  low  groxmd  near  the  coast,  to  154 
inches  at  Seathwaite,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and 
in  1871  it  is  stated  to  have  been  still  higher,  and  perhaps 
the  average  rainfall  of  the  whole  of  that  mountain  region 
may  amount  to  about  70  inches  annually.  As  we  pass 
eastward  it  decreases,  but  on  the  highest  grounds  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northimiberland  there  are  places  where  it 
rises  from  51  to  56  inches,  while  in  the  lower  ground  at 
Holbeck,  Leeds,  it  falls  to  about  22*85,  at  Newcastle  to 
about  24,  and  at  North  Shields  on  the  coast  to  about  26 
inches. 

In  Scotland  the  same  kind  of  observation  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  rainy  character  of  the  west. 
In  Argyleshire  the  lowest  rainfall  in  1870  was  42  inches 
at  Inverary,  and  the  highest  109*20  inches  at  Lochgoil- 
head.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  whole  county,  and 
in  the  islands,  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  from  55  to 
60  inches.     At  Portree  in  Skye,  in  1871,  it  amounted 
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to  104*26  inches.  The  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  produced  that  result,  for  in  the  Isle  of  Lewes  in 
the  same  year  the  rain&U  at  Stomoway  was  only  31*79 
inches,  while  at  Cromarty  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
about  26  inches  of  rain  fell.  In  parts  of  Aberdeen- 
shire the  average  feill  is  from  24  to  33*5  inches,  and  in 
Fife  the  fall  is  from  about  20  to  30  inches,  in  Midlo^ 
thian  &om  29  to  37,  and  in  Haddingtonshire  from  23 
to  25.  The  same  rule  of  decrease  of  rainfedl  therefore 
prevails  in  Scotland  that  prevails  in  England,  and  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances.  The  area,  therefore, 
of  G-reat  Britain  varies  much  in  the  fedl  of  rain,  and 
the  average  temperature  of  the  western  area  is  raised 
and  rendered  agreeable  by  the  influence  of  the  Grulf 
Stream.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  certain  garden 
plants  grow  through  the  winter  in  Wales  and  the  west 
of  England,  and  even  in  the  far  north-west  of  Scotland, 
which  the  winter  cold  of  Middlesex  kills.  I  have  seen 
bamboo  canes  growing  in  the  open  air  in  a  garden  in 
Anglesea  all  the  year  round,  and  conmion  fuchsias  on 
the  shores  of  Loch  Erribol  in  Sutherland. 

Now  the  watery  vapour  in  the  air  that  rises  from  the 
heated  water  of  the  G-ulf  Stream,  is  carried  to  the  British 
coast  by  the  prevalent  west  and  south-west  winds,  and 
is  partly  intercepted  on  its  passage  eastward  by  the 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  Grreat 
Britain.  Everyone  who  has  visited  Cumberland  and 
Wales  knows  how  rainy  these  regions  are  compared 
with  the  centre  and  east  of  England*  The  reason  is, 
that  the  air  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic 
rises  with  the  winds  against  the  western  flanks  of  the 
mountains  into  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  air  also  expanding  at  these  heights,  rain  is 
precipitated  there  and  upon  adjacent  lands.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  the  Highland  mountains 
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on  the  west  produce  a  like  effect ;  and  thus,  partly 
because  it  is  the  first  land  that  the  wind  laden  with 
moisture  reaches,  and  partly  because  of  the  mountains, 
it  happens  that  a  greater  amount  of  rain  is  precipitated 
in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  our  Island. 

If  we  examine  our  country  with  regard  to  special 
areas  of  drainage,  we  find,  that  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  Scotland  the  rivers  that  run  into  Moray 
Firth  drain  an  area  of  about  2,500  square  miles ;  the 
Spey,  which  runs  into  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  1,200 
square  miles.  The  Tay  drains  an  area  formed  by  the 
G-rampian  mountains  and  part  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone of  2,250  square  miles.  The  Forth^  including  its 
estuary,  drains  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles. 
The  Clyde,  not  including  the  greater  part  of  its  estuary, 
drains  an  area  of  1,580  square  miles,  the  Tweed  1,870 
square  miles. 

In  England,  the  Tyne  drains  1,100  square  miles, 
the  Tees,  774.  If  we  take  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  as 
draining  one  area,  the  immense  extent,  for  such  a 
country  as  ours,  of  about  9,550  square  miles  are  drained 
into  the  Humber.  The  Witham,  the  Welland,  the 
Nen,  and  the  Great  Ouse,  flowing  into  the  old  bay  of  the 
Wash,  drain  5,850  square  miles.  The  Thames  drains 
an  area  of  about  6,160  square  miles ;  and  if  we  include 
all  the  estuary,  about  10,000.  The  Severn  drains  an 
area  of  8,580  square  miles.  The  Avon  that  enters  the 
sea  at  Christchurch  drains  1,210  square  miles  ;  the  Ex, 
643 ;  the  Towey,  in  Caermarthendiire,  506 ;  the  Dee, 
862;  the  Mersey,  1,748;  the  Ribble,  720;  and  the 
Eden,  995 ;  and  if  we  take  all  the  rivers  that  run  into 
the  Solway  Firth,  including  the  Eden,  the  area  drained 
amounts  to  nearly  3,000  square  miles.  This  leads  to 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  river  valleys  and  their 
different  geological  dates. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 

ORIGIN  or  BIYER  TALLBTS — THEIR  RELATION  TO  TABLE- 
LANDS— ESCARPMENTS  CUT  THROtJGH  BT  RIVERS— OEO- 
LOGICAL  DATES  OF  DIFFERENT  RIVER-TALLETS — THE 
SETERN,  THE  AVON,  THE  THAMES,  THE  FROME,  AND  THE 
SOLENT — TRIBUTARIES  OF  THE  WASH  AND  THE  HUMBER 
— THE  EDEN  AND  THE  WESTERN-FLOWING  RIVERS — 
SCOTLAND. 

It  is  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  even  approzi<* 
matelj  to  settle  precisely  what  are  the  geological  dates 
of  the  valleys  through  which  many  rivers  run  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  when  they  first  began  to  be  scooped  out, 
and  through  what  various  periods  their  excavation  was 
intermittently  or  continuously  carried  on.  No  one 
has  yet  thoroughly  analysed  this  subject,  and  only 
of  late  years  have  1  begun  clearly  to  see  my  way  into 
it.  Nevertheless  a  good  deal  has  been  done  even 
now,  and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  accomplished  when, 
with  sufficient  data,  the  whole  subject  may  come  to  be 
investigated.  In  Wales,  for  .example,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  rivers  and  brooks,  small  and  large,  and 
when  we  examine  the  relation  of  these  streams  to  the 
present  surface  of  the  countr)',  we  often  find  it  very 
remarkable.  Fig.  97  is  a  diagram  representing  no  par- 
ticular section,  but  simply  the  general  nature  of  the 
sectionsacross  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Cardiganshire, 
as  shown  by  myself  in  a  paper  given  to  the  British 
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Association  at  Oxford  in  1847*  The  dark-coloured 
part  represents  the  form  of  the  country  given  Fig.  97. 
in  the  original  sections  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  ^| 

to  a  mile  horizontally  and  vertically.  The 
strata  of  this  area,  and,  indeed,  of  much  of 
South  Wales,  are  exceedingly  contorted.  The 
level  of  the  sea  is  represented  by  the  lower  line ; 
and  if  we  take  a  straight-edge,  and  place  it  on 
the  topmost  part  of  the  highest  hill,  and  incline 
it  gently  seaward,  it  touches  the  top  of  each 
hill  in  succession,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
line  h  b.  This  Une  is  as  near  as  can  be  straight, 
and,  on  the  average,  has  an  inclination  of 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  degrees;  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  origroal 
line  of  sections  there  were  no  peaks  rising 
above  that  line — ^they  barely  touched  it  and  no 
more.  It  occurred  to  me  when  1  first  observed 
this  circumstance  that,  at  a  period  of  geologi* 
cal  history  of  unknown  date,  perhaps  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the  Permian 
and  New  Sed  Sandstones,  this  vadvned  line  that 
touches  the  hiU-tope  Trmat  have  represented  a 
great  plavrv  of  Tnarine  denudoMon. 

Atmospheric  degradation,  aided  by  sea 
waves  on  the  cliffs  by  the  shore,  are  the  only 
powers  I  know  that  can  denude  a  country  so  as 
to  shave  it  acrosSj  and  make  a  plane  surface 
either  horizontal  or  sUghtly  inclined.  If  a 
country- be  sinking  very  gradually,  and  the  rate 
of  waste  by  all  causes  be  proportionate  to  the 
rate  of  sinking,  this  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  we  are  now 
considering :  and  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
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that  the  result  would  be  an  inclined  plane  like  that  of 
the  straight  line  6  6  in  the  diagnun.     Let    South 
Wales  be  such   a  country:  then  when  that  country 
was  again  raised  out  of  the  water,  the  streams  made 
by    its    drainage    immediately  began    to    scoop   out 
valleys;    and    though    some    inequalities   of  contour 
forming  mere  bays  may  have  been  begun  by  marine 
denudation  during  emergence,  yet  in  the  main  I  believe 
that   the   inequalities   below  the   line  h  b  have  been 
made  by  ths  vafluence  of  ram  arid  running  water. 
Hence  the  number  of  deep  valleys,  many  of  them  steep- 
sided,  that  diversify  Wales,  all  the  way  from  the  Towey 
in  Caermarthenshire  to  the  slaty  hills  near  the  southern 
flanks  of  Cader  Idris  and  the  Arans. 
^      On  ascending  to  the  upper  heights,  indeed,  anywhere 
between  the  Vale  of  Towey  and  Cardigan  Bay,  it  is 
impossible   not   to  be  struck  with   the  average   uni- 
formity of  elevation  of  the  flat-topped  hiUs  that  form 
a  principal  feature  of  the  coimtry.     The  country  already 
described  as  seen  from  Bamsey  Island  is  part  of  this 
plain,^  and  much  further  north  let  anyone  ascend  Aran 
Mowddy  or  Cader  Idris  in  Merionethshire,   and  look 
south  and  south-east.   From  thence  he  will  behold,  as  &r 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  wide  extent  of  flat-topped  hills, 
which  form  the  relics  of  a  vast  tableland,  now  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  which,  in  the  long  lapse  of 
untold  ages,  have  scooped  out  unnumbered  labyrinthine 
valleys  eastward  into  Montgomeryshire,  and  &r  south 
into  Cardiganshire.   Between  the  rivers  Towey  and  Teifi, 
and  in  other  areas,  these  hills,  in  fact,  form  the  relics  of 
a  great  plain  or  tableland  in  which  the  valleys  have  been 
scooped  out;   and  in  the  case  of  the  countiy  repre- 
sented in  fig.  97, '  the  higher  land,  as  it  now  exists,  is 

>  See  p.  487 
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only  the  relic  of  an  average  general  gentle  slope,  repre- 
sented by  the  straight  line  (6  6)  drawn  from  the  inland 
heights  towards  the  sea.'^  Mr.  Jukes  applied  and  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  with  great  success.  In  various  parts 
of  Europe,  notably  in  those  regions  that  have  been 
longest  above  the  water — on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle 
and  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  great  coalfield  west  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  in  North  America — we  find  unnum- 
bered valleys  intersecting  tablelands,  of  a  form  that  leads 
us  to  believe  that  they  also  have  been  made  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  atmospheric  waste  and  runrnng 
waters ;  and  I  believe  that  the  valleys  of  South  Wales 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  in  their  orip;in 
are  even  often  of  latest  palssozoic  dates. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  rivers 
than  the  circumstance  that  very  frequently  they  run 
straight  through  bold  escarpments,  which  at  first  sight 
we  might  suppose  ought  to  have  barred  the  course  of 
the  streams.'  The  Wye  in  South  Wales,  for  example, 
nms  through  a  bold  escarpment  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
hills  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Usk. 

For  long  it  was  customary  to  attribute  guch  breaches 
in  escarpments,  and  indeed  valleys  in  general,  to  dis- 
turbances and  fractures  of  the  strata,  producing  a  wide 
separation,  and  actually  making  hills.  But  when  we 
realise  that  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  have  often  been 
removed  by  denudation  since  the  great  disturbances  of 
the  Welsh  strata  took  place,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
present  valleys  are  in  no  way  immediately  connected 
with  them ;  for  even  if  there  be  dislocations  6r  &ults 

'  BeportB,  British  Association,  p.  66, 1847. 
*  This  has  already  been  allnded  to  in  the  case  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Wealden,  pp.  108-119. 
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in  Bome  of  the  valleys,  these  foalts  when  formed  were, 
as  &r  as  regards  the  present  sur&ce,  thousands  of  feet 
deep  in  the  earth.     All  they  couid  do  might  have  been 


a  fteaent  sarfsce  of  the  growod. 

The  dotled  lines  show  the  continoation  of  ui  anticlina!  curve 
broken  bj  a  faalt/. 

The  dotted  hnea  above  theanrfsce  an  represent  a  certain  amount 
of  •tiats  removed  i>j  denudation. 

to  establish  lines  of  weakness  along  which  subsequent 
denudation  may  have  excavated  valleys. 

The  real  explanation  of  such  cases  as  those  of  the 
Wye  and  the  Usk  is  this.  At  some  period,  now  un- 
certain, the  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  well 
seen  in  the  escarpment  of  the  Beacons  of  Brecon,  a, 
and  the  Caermarthen  Fans,  once  spread  much  farther 
westward,  forming  a  great  plain,  b  h  (fig.  99),  the  result 
of  earlier  denudations.  This  plain  sloped  gently  east- 
ward, and  the  dotted  line  shows  the  general  state  of 
old  outcrops  of  the  strata.  The  river  then  ran  over 
ground  perhaps  even  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  hills 
of  the  present  escarpment,  and  by  degrees  it  cut  itself  a 
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channel  approximately  in  its  present  course,  but  varied 
and  widened  by  subsequent  riyer  action ;  and,  as  it  cut 
out  that  valley,  the  escarpment,  by  the  influence  of  rain 
and  other  atmospheric  causes,  gradually  receded  to  the 
points  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  a,  the  last  being  the 
present  escarpment.  For  all  observation  tells  us  that 
escarpments  of  a  certain  kind  work  back  in  this  way, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata. 

One  reason  of  this  is,  that  escarpments  often  partly 
consist  of  hard  beds  lying  on  softer  strata.  The  softer 
strata  are  first  more  easily  worn  away  along  the  line 
of  strike,  and  thus  an  escarpment  begins  to  be  formed. 
Once  established,  the  weather  acting  on  the  joints  and 
other  fissures  in  the  rocks,  takes  more  effect  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  scarp  than  on  the  gentle  slope  that 
is  inclined  away  from  the  scarp.  The  loosened  detritus 
on  the  steeper  slope  slips  readily  downward,  and  is 
easily  removed  by  floods  of  rain ;  and  thus  the  escarp- 
ment constantly  recedes  in  a  given  direction,  while  on 
the  opposite  gentle  slope,  the  loosened  detritus,  smaller 
in  amount,  travels  so  slowly  that  it  rather  tends  to 
block  the  way  against  further  waste.  In  this  way  we 
can  explain  how  the  Wye  and  the  Usk  break  through 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  find  their  way  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn;  why  the  Severn  itself  breaks 
through  the  Upper  Silurian  escarpment  of  Wenlock 
Edge ;  why  certain  other  rivers — such  as  the  Dee  in 
Wales,  and  the  Derwent  in  Cumberland— cut  through 
escarpments  of  Carboniferous  Limestone;  and  how, 
indeed,  the  same  kind  of  phenomena  are  everywhei*e 
prevalent  under  similar  circumstances.  Of  this  I  shall 
say  more  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous  escarpments. 

But  when  we  have  to  consider  the  origin  of  some  of 
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the  larger  river  valleys,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
difficult  to  account  for.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
before  the  Glacial  epoch  the  greater  contours  of  the 
country  were  much  the  same  as  they  are  now.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  great  Pennine  chain,  existed  then,  somewhat 
different  in  outline,  and  yet  the  same  essentially ;  the 
central  plains  of  England  were  plains  then,  and  the 
escarpments  of  the  Chalk  and  Oolites  existed  before  the 
G-lacial  period.  All  that  the  ice  did  was  to  modify  the 
surfoce  by  degradation,  to  smooth  its  asperities  by  round- 
ing and  polishing  them,  to  deepen  valleys  where  glaciers 
flowed,  and  to  scatter  quantities  of  moraine-detritus, 
partly  in  the  shape  of  boulder-clay  and  of  marine  boulder 
beds,  and  sands  and  gravels,  over  the  plains  that  form 
the  east  of  England,  and  the  Lias  and  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone in  the  middle. 

If  we  examine  the  valley  of  the  Severn  from  Bristol 
northwards  through  Coalbrook  Dale,  we  find  that  for 
a  large  part  of  its  course  the  river  runs  down  a  broad 
valley,  between  the  old  Palaeozoic  hills  and  the  escarp- 
ment formed  by  the  tableland  of  the  Cotswold  Hills 
which  are  highest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham. 
That  valley  certainly  existed  before  the  Glacial  epoch, 
because  we  find  boulders  and  boulder-drift  far  down 
towards  Tewkesbury;  and  therefore,  I  believe  that 
before  the  Glacial  epoch  this  part  of  the  Severn  ran 
very  much  in  the  same  course  that  it  does  at  present. 
During  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch  the  country  sank 
beneath  the  sea,  and  Plinlimmon  itself,  where  the 
river  rises,  was  perhaps  buried  in  part  beneath  the 
waters*  When  the  country  again  emerged,  the  old  sys- 
tem of  river-drainage  in  that  area  was  resumed ;  and 
the  Severn,  following  in  the  main  its  old  course,  cut  a 
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channel  for  itself  through  the  boulder-clay  that  partially 
blocked  up  the  original  valley  in  which  it  ran.  When 
that  original  valley  was  formed  through  which  the  older 
Severn  ran  is  the  point  that  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
discover.  This  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
origin  and  geological  dates  of  the  channels  of  many  of 
the  other  large  rivers  of  England,  most  of  which,  unb'ke 
the  Severn,  flow  eastward  to  the  English  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean.  ^ 

I  must  begin  the  subject  by  a  rapid  summary  of 
certain  physical  changes  that  affected  the  English 
Secondary  and  Eocene  strata  long  before  the  Severn, 
after  leaving  the  mountains  of  Wales,  took  its  present 
southern  and  south-western  course  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  that  border  that  old  land. 

About  the  close  of  the  Oolitic  epoch  the  Oolitic  for- 
mations were  raised  above  the  sea,  and  remained  a  long 
time  out  of  water ;  and,  during  that  period,  those  atmo- 
spheric influences  that  produced  the  sediment  of  the 
great  Purbeck  and  Wealden  delta  were  slowly  wearing 
away  and  lowering  the  land,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
state  of  a  broad  undulating  plain.  At  this  time  the 
Oolitic  strata  stiU  abutted  on  the  mountain  country 
now  forming  Wales  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
They  also  completely  covered  the  Mendip  Hills,  and 
passed  westward  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Devon 
passing  out  between  Wales  and  Devonshire  through 
what  is  now  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  whole  of 
the  middle  of  England  was  likewise  covered  by  the 
same  deposits,  overlying  the  rocks  that  now  form  the 
plains  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  ad- 
joining areas,  so  that  the  Lias  and  Oolites  passed  out 
to  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Irish  Sea,  over  and 
beyond  the  present  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey, 
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which  lie  between  North  Wales  and  the  hilly  ground  of 
Lancashire,  formed  of  previously  disturbed  Carboni- 
ferous rocks.  In  brief,  most  of  the  present  mountainous 
and  hilly  lands  of  the  mainland  of  Britain  were  moun- 
tainous and  hilly  then,  and  must  have  been  much 
higher  than  now,  considering  how  much  they  have 
since  suffered  by  denudation. 

At  this  period,  south  of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and 
through  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  the  Secondary  rocks 
lay  somewhat  flatly ;  while  in  the  more  southern  and 
eastern  areas  they  were  tilted  up  to  the  west,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  low  eastern  dip.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  strata  would  then  be  somewhat  as  in  fig.  100. 

The  submersion  of  this  low  lying  area  brought  the 
deposition  of  the  Wealden  strata  to  a  close,  and  the 
Cretaceous  formations  were  deposited  above  the  Weal* 
den  and  Oolitic  strata,  so  that  a  great  unconformable 
overlap  of  Cretaceous  strata  took  place  across  the 
successive  outcrops  of  the  Oolitic  and  older  Secondary 
formations.     (See  fig.  101.) 

The  same  kind  of  overlapping  of  the  Cretaceous  on 
the  Oolitic  formations,  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  country  north  and  south  of  the  present  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  the  proof  of  which  is  well  seen  in  the  un- 
conformity of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  on  part  of  the  Oolites 
and  Lias  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

At  this  time,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  other 
hilly  regions  made  of  Palseozoic  rocks,  must  have  been 
lower  than  they  were  during  the  Oolitic  epochs ;  partly 
by  the  effect  of  long-continued  waste  due  to  atmo- 
spheric causes,  but  much  more  because  of  gradual  and 
greatly  increased  submergence  during  the  time  that  the 
Chalk  was  being  deposited.     It  is  even  possible  that 
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during  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period  Wales  sunk  almost 
entirely  beneath  the  sea. 

I  omit  any  detailed  mention  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  depositions  of  the  freshwater  and 
marine  Eocene  strata  because  at  present  this  subject  is 
not  essential  to  my  argument. 

The  Miocene  period  of  old  Europe  was  essentially 
a  continental  one.  Important  disturbances  of  strata 
brought  it  to  a  close,  at  all  events  physically,  in  what 
is  now  the  centre  of  Europe ;  and  the  formations  partly 
formed  in  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  that  lay  at  the 
bases  of  the  older  Alps  were,  after  consolidation,  heaved 
up  to  form  new  mountains  along  the  flanks  of  the 
ancient  range  ;  and  all  the  length  of  the  Jura,  and  far 
beyond  to  the  north-east,  was  elevated  by  disturbance 
of  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Miocene  strata.  The 
broad  valley  of  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland  began 
then  to  be  established,  long  afterwards  to  be  over- 
spread by  the  huge  glaciers  that  abutted  on  the  Jura, 
deepened  the  valleys,  and  scooped  out  all  the  rock- 
bound  lakes. 

One  marked  effect  of  this  extremely  important 
elevation,  after  Miocene  times,  of  so  much  of  the  centre 
of  Europe  was,  that  the  flat,  or  nearly  flat-lying 
Secondary  formations  that  now  form  great  part  of 
France  and  England  (then  united),  were  so  &x  affected 
by  the  renewed  upheaval  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  that  they 
were  to  a  great  extent  tilted,  at  low  angles,  to  the 
wyrthAJotst,  That  circumstance  gave  tht  initial  north- 
westerly  direction  to  the  flow  of  so  many  of  the  exist- 
ing  rivers  of  France,  and  led  them  to  excavate  the 
valleys  in  which  they  nm,  including  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  the  Seine  itself,  the 
Mame,  the  Oise,  and  many  more  of  smaller  size ;  and 
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my  surmise  is,  that  this  same  westerly  and  north- 
westerly tilting  of  the  Chalk  of  England  fonmsd  a 
gerMe  slope  towards  the  mountains  of  Wales,  as  shown 
in  fig.  102,  and  the  rivers  of  the  period  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  England  at  that  time  flowed  westerly. 
This  first  mduced  the  Severn  to  taJce  a  southern  course 
between  the  hilly  land  of  Wales  and  Herefordshvre  and 
the  long  slope  of  Chalk  then  rising  to  the  east.  Aided 
by  the  tributary  streams  of  Herefordshire,  it  began  to 
cut  a  valley  towards  what  afterwards  became  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  established  the  begvaning  of  the 
escarpment  of  the  Cltalk,  e,  fig.  102,  which  has  since 
gradually  receded,  chiefly  by  atmospheric  waste,  so  fieir 
to  the  east.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  origin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Severn  between  e  and  1  is  of  immediate  post-' 
Miocene  date,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  lowlands 
of  England.^ 

The  course  of  the  Avon,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Severn,  and  joins  it  at  Tewkesbuiy,  is,  I  believe,  of 
later  date  than  the  latter  river.  It  now  rises  at  the 
base  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Oolitic  rocks  east  of 
Sugby,  and  gradually  established  and  increased  the 
length  of  its  channel  in  the  low  grounds  now  formed  of 
Lower  Lias  and  New  Red  Marl  as  that  escarpment 
retired  eastward  by  virtue  of  that  law  of  waste  which 
causes  all  inland  escarpments  to  retire  away  from  the 
steep  slope  and  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the 
strata. 

If  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  Chalk  of 
this  part  of  England  had  been  easterly  instead  of  westerly 
at  the  post-Miocene  date  alluded  to,  then  the  initial 
course  of  the  Severn  would  also  have  been  easterly,  like 

>  Many  of  the  valleys  of  Wales  must  be  very  much  older. 
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that  of  the  Thames  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Wash  and  the  Hmnher. 

One  of  the  best  known  rivers  that  enters  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn  is  the  other  Avon,  which  flows  through 
Bath  and  Bristol.  Its  physical  history,  on  a  small  scale 
almost  precisely  resembles  that  of  the  Bhine  between 
Basle  and  Bonn.^ 

West  of  Bristol  there  is  a  high  plateau  of  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  the  flat  top  of  which  attains  a  height 
of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through 
a  deep  narrow  gorge  in  this  limestone  (fig.  103)  the 
river  flows,  between  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs  on 
the  east  and  Leigh  Wood  on  the  west,  north-west  of 
which  it  enters  the  low  grounds  and  finds  its  way  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn  at  King's  Boad.  Above 
Bristol,  north  and  south  of  the  river,  the  coimtry 
consists  of  a  number  of  isolated  flat-topped  hills,  of 
which  Dundry  Hill  and  the  Mendips  form  conspicuous 
members,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  Lans* 
down,  Charmy  Down,  Odd  Down  all  the  minor  Oolitic 
plateaux  now  form  portions  of  what  was  once  a  con- 
tinuous broad  tableland  with  minor  undulations.  In 
these  regions  the  Avon  takes  its  rise,  swelled  by  many 
north-flowing  tributaries,  one  of  which,  the  Chew,  rises 
on  the  north  flank  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  North  of 
Bath,  several  minor  streams  flow  into  the  Avon  through 
beautiful  valleys  which  have  been  scooped  out  of 
the  Oolitic  plateau,  while  the  Boyd,  the  Siston,  and 
the  Frome  pass  through  the  soft  undulating  grounds 
of  Lias,  New  Red  Marl,  and  Coal-measures  that  lie 
west  of  the  bold  Oolitic  escarpment  between  Bath  and 
Wotton-under-edge.      Some  of  these  streams  rise  at 

■  <  On  the  Physical  History  of  the  Rhine/  <  Jonm.  Geol.  Society,* 
1874»  A.  C.  Bamsay. 
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heights  approximately  as  high  as  the  sammit  level  of 
the  limestone  gorge  through  which  the  Avon  flows 
below  BristoL 

The  vulgar  notion  respecting  the  Avon  and  ita 
gorge  is,  that  before  that  ravine  was  formed  all  the  low 
ground  through  which  the  river  and  it«  tributaries  flow 
was  a  large  lake,  that '  a  convulsion  of  nature '  suddenly 


Gorge  of  the  Avon  at  Clifton,  BriaUi!,  looking  dowa  tbe  river, 

rent  the  rocks  asunder  and  formed  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  afterwards  flowed,  and  so  drained  the 
hypothetical  lake.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
bad  there  been  a  large  lake  in  that  area,  we  might 
expect  to  find  lacustrine  deposits  and  organisms  in  some 
parts  of  these  valleys,  but  none  exist. 

The  true  explanation  is,  that  in  some  late  tertiary 
period  of  geological  history,  the  surface  of  the  country 
on  either  side  of  the  river  above  the  gorge  formed  a 
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great  plain,  somewhat  higher  than  the  summit  level  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  plateau.  This  plain  being 
slightly  inclined  to  the  west  at  the  time  the  Severn  was 
scooping  out  its  valley,  as  I  have  already  explained  at 
p.  508,  the  ancient  Avon  flowed  over  the  top  of  the 
plateau  of  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs,  through  a 
minor  inequality  of  the  surface,  and,  as  rivers  do,  it 
steadily  worked  at  the  deepening  of  its  own  channel. 
As  it'  did  this,  so  in  like  proportion  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  upper  part  of  their  courses  gradually 
wasted  and  lowered  the  hill-sides  and  valleys  through 
which  they  flowed,  being  aided  by  rains  and  snows  and 
all  the  ordinary  agents  of  atmospheric  denudation ;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  what  was  once  a  high  slightly- 
inclined  tableland,  hassbeen  converted  partly  into  flat- 
topped  fragments  of  a  high  plain,  and  partly  into  imdu- 
lating  hills  and  vales ;  while  in  the  great  Oolitic  plateau, 
that  stretches  eastward  as  &r  as  the  Chalk  escarpment, 
we  have  still  remaining  a  large  tract  of  the  ancient 
plain,  with  this  difference,  that  the  average  gentle  slope 
of  its  surface  is  now  east  instead  of  west. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question.  Why  is  it  that 
the  Thames,  and  some  other  rivers  that  flow  through 
the  Oolites  and  Chalk,  run  eastward?  The  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  after  the  original  valley  of  the  Severn 
was  well  established  by  its  river,  a  new  disturbance  of 
the  whole  country  took  place,  by  which  the  Cretaceous 
and  other  strata  were  tilted  eastward,  not  suddenly,  but 
by  degrees,  and  thus  a  second  slope  was  given  to  the 
Chalk  and  Eocene  strata,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
dip,  that  originally  led  to  the  scooping  out  of  the 
present  valley  of  the  Severn.  This  dip  lay  east  of  the 
comparatively  newly-formed  escarpment  of  the  Chalk 
indicated  by  the  dark  line  ia  fig,  102  marked  e.     The 
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present  Chalk  escarpment,  in  its  beginning,  is  thus  of 
older  date  than  the  Oolitic  escarpment  (fig.  57,  p.  304), 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  this,  except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis I  have  statedt 

When  this  slope  of  the  Chalk  and  the  overlying 
Eocene  strata  was  established,  the  water  that  fell  on 
the  long  inclined  plain  east  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
Chalk  necessarily  flowed  eastward,  and  the  Thames,  in 
its  banning,  flowed  from  end  to  end  entirely  over 
Chalk  and  Eocene  strata. 

The  river  was  larger  then  than  now,  for  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  in  these  early  times  of  its  history,  the 
south  of  England  was  joined  to  France,  the  Straits  of 
Dover  had  no  existence,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Thames  as  a  river,  not  as  a  mere  estuary,  ran  &r  across 
land  new  destroyed,  perhaps  directly  to  join  an  exten- 
sion of  the   north  flowing   river  which   we  now  call 
the  Rhine.   At  its  upper  end,  west  of  its  present  sources, 
the  Thames  was  longer  by  about  as  much  probably  as 
the  distance  between  the  well-known  escarpment  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills  and  the  course  of  the  Severn  as  it  now 
runs,  for  the  original  escarpment  of  the  Chalk  must 
have  directly  overlooked  the  early  valley  of  the  Severn, 
which  was  then  much  narrower  than  now  (^ea  p.  509). 
But  by  processes  of  waste  identical  with  those  that 
formed  the  escarpment  of  the  Wealden  (figs.  71, 72,  73, 
pp.  337-343),  the  Chalk  escarpment  gradually  receded 
eastward,  and  as  it  did  this  the  valley  of  the  Severn 
widened,  and  the  area  of  the  drainage  of  the  Thames 
was  contracted. 

By-and-by  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  Oolitic  strata 
becoming  exposed,  a  second  and  later  escarpment  began 
to  be  formed,  while  the  valley  of  the  Severn  gradually 
deepened ;  but  the  escarpment  of  the  Chalk  being  mora  J 
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easily  wasted  than  that  of  the  Oolite,  its  recession  east- 
ward was  more  rapid,  and  this  process  having  gone  on 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  two  escarpments  in  the  region 
across  which  the  Thames  runs  are  fiu*  distant  from  each 
other. 

All  this  time  the  Thames  was  cutting  a  valley  for 
itself  in  the  Chalk,  and  hy-and-hy,  when  the  escarp- 
ment had  receded  to  a  certain  point,  its  base  became  in 
part  lower  than  the  edge  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment 
that  then,  as  now,  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
only  at  that  time  the  valley  was  narrower.  While  this 
point  was  being  gradually  reached,  the  Thames  by 
degrees  was  joined  by  the  growing  tributary  waters 
that  drained  part  of  the  surface  of  the  eastward  slope  of 
the  Oolitic  strata,  the  western  escarpment  of  which  was 
still  receding ;  and  thus  was  brought  about,  what  at  first 
sight  seems  the  unnatural  breaking  of  the  river  through 
the  high  escarpment  of  Chalk  between  Wallingford  and 
Seading.  -^v,.,.^ 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  understood 
why  the  sources  of  the  Thames,  the  Seven  Springs  and 
others,  rise  so  close  to  the  great  escarpment  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  east  of  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham. 
But  just  as  in  times  long  gone,  the  sources  of  the 
Thames  once  rose  westward  of  the  Seven  Springs, 
so  well  known  on  the  Gotswolds,  so  the  sources  of 
the  river  now,  are  not  more  stationary  than  those 
that  preceded.  The  escarpments,  both  of  Chalk  and 
Oolite,  are  still  slowly  changing  and  receding  east- 
ward ;  and  as  that  of  the  Oolite  recedes  tht  area  of 
draiTiage  vrUl  dvminish  and  the  Thames  decrease  m 
volume.  This  is  a  geological  fact,  however  distant  it 
may  appear  to  persons  imaccustomed  to  deal  with  geo- 
logical time 
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A  change  in  the  story  of  an  old  river,  even  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  Thames,  has  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  what  was  once  an  important  stream  further 
south.  Before  the  formation  of  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
the  solid  land  of  England,  formed  of  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  strata,  extended  far  south  into  what  is  now  the 
English  Channel.  The  Isle  of  Wight  still  exists  as 
an  outlying  fragment  of  that  land.  At  that  time  the 
Nine  Barrow  Chalk  Downs,  north  of  Weymouth  Bay 
and  Purbeck,  were  directly  joined  as  a  continuous 
ridge  with  the  Downs  that  cross  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  Needles  to  Culver  Cliff.  Old  Harry  and  his 
Wife,  off  the  end  of  Nine  Barrow  Downs,  and  the 
Needles,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  small  outlying  relics, 
left  by  the  denudation  of  the  long  range  of  Downs 
that  once  joined  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  so-called 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  and*  of  the  land  that  lay  still  farther 
south  of  Portland  Bill  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Beachy 
Head. 

North  of  this  old  land,  the  Frome,  which  rises  in  the 
Cretaceous  hills  east  of  Beaminster,  still  runs,  and,  much 
diminished,  discharges  its  waters  into  Poole  Harbour. 
But  in  older  times  the  Solent  formed  part  of  its 
valley,  where,  swollen  by  its  affluents,  the  Stour,  the 
Avon,  the  Test,  and  the  Itchin,  it  must  have  formed  a 
large  river,  which,  by  great  subsequent  denudations 
and  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land,  has  resulted  in 
the  synclinal  hollow  through  which  the  semi-estuarine 
waters  of  the  Solent  now  flow.* 

The  same  kind  of  argument  that  has  been  applied 

>  See  Mr.  T.  Codrington  <  On  the  Superficial  Deposits  of  the 
South  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.*  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc. 
1870,  vol.  xxvi.y  p.  628,  and  Mr.  John  Evans,  <  Stone  Implements,* 
Chap.  XXV. 
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to  the  Thames  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Ouse,  the 
Nen,  the  Welland,  the  Grlen,  and  the  Witham,  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Wash,  all  of  which  rise  either  on  or 
close  to  the  escarpment  of  the  Oolites,  between  the 
country  near  Buckingham  and  that  east  of  Crrantham, 
which  rocks  were  once  covered  by  the  Chalk. 

With  minor  differences,  the  same  general  theory 
equally  applies  to  all  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Humber. 
I  believe  the  early  course  of  the  Trent  was  established 
at  a  time  when,  to  say  the  least,  the  Lias  and  Oolites 
overspread  all  the  undulating  plains  of  New  Bed  Marl 
and  Sandstone  of  the  centre  of  England,  spreading  west 
to  what  is  now  the  sea,  beyond  the  estuaries  of  the 
Mersey  and  the  Dee.  A  high-lying  anticlinal  line 
threw  off  these  strata,  with  low  dips,  to  the  east  and 
west ;  and,  after  much  denudation,  the  large  outlier  of 
Lias  between  Market  Drayton  and  Whitchurch  in 
Shropshire,  is  one  of  the  western  results.  Down  the 
eastern  slopes  the  Trent  began  to  run  across  an  inclined 
plain  of  Oolitic  strata.  Through  long  ages  of  waste 
and  decay  the  Lias  and  Oolites  have  been  washed  away 
from  these  midland  districts,  and  the  long  escarpments 
formed  of  these  strata  lie  well  to  the  east,  overlooking 
the  broad  valley  of  New  Ked  Marl  through  which  the 
Trent  flows. 

The  most  important  affluent  of  the  Trent  is  the 
Derwent,  a  tributary  of  which  is  the  Wye  of  Derbyshire. 
The  geological  history  of  the  Wye  is  very  instructive. 
It  runs  right  across  part  of  the  central  watershed  of 
England,  formed  by  the  great  boss  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Derbyshire.  This  course,  at  fir0t  sight 
seems  so  unnatural,  that  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins  of 
Cambridge  stated  that  it  was  caused  by  two  fractures 
in  the  strata,  running  parallel  to  the  winding  course  of 
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the  river.'     lliere  are  no  fractures  there  of  any  impor- 
tance.   The  true  explanation  is  as  follows : 

At  an  old  period  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
country,  the  valley  north  and  west  of  Buxton  had  no 
existence,  and  the  land  there  actually  stood  higher  than 
the  tops  of  the  limestone  hills  to  the  east.  An  inclined 
^plavn  of  mOfTme  denvdation^  stretched  eastwards, 
and  gave  an  initial  direction  to  the  drainage  of  the 
country.  The  river  began  to  cut  a  channel  through 
the  limestone  rocks ;  and  as  it  deq>ened  and  formed  a 
gorge,  the  soft  Carboniferous  shales  in  which  the  river 
rose,  were  also  worn  away  by  atmospheric  action,  and 
streams  from  the  north  and  west  began  to  run  into  the 
Wye.  By  the  power  of  running  water,  those  valleys 
were  deepened  simultaneously  and  proportionately  to 
their  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  river ;  and  the 
farther  the  Wye  flowed,  the  more  was  its  volume 
increased  by  the  aid  of  tributary  streams  and  springs. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  Wye  seems  to  the  uninitiated 
unnaturally  to  break  across  a  boss  of  hills,  which,  how- 
ever, were  once  a  mere  slightly  undulating  imbroken 
plain  of  limestone.  There  is  no  breakage  of  the  rocks, 
and  nothing  violent  in  the  matter.  It  was  and  is,  a 
simple  case  of  the  wearing  action  of  running  water 
cutting  a  channel  for  itself  from  higher  to  lower  levels, 
till,  where  Rowsley  now  stands,  it  joined  the  Derwent, 
which  flows  in  a  long  north  and  south  valley  scooped 

I  <  On  the  Stratification  of  the  Limestone  District  of  Derbyshire,' 
by  W.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  &c  For  private  circulation.  1834.  In  p.  7 
he  says,  <  When  two  longitudinal  faalts,  ranging  parallel,  are  not 
very  distant  from  each  other,  they  sometimes  form  a  Umgiiudimal 
vaUey,  of  which  the  valley  of  the  Wye  is  a  splendid  instance.  In 
such  cases,  however,  it  is  cnrions  that  the  faults  do  not  generally 
coincide  with  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley,  but  are  distant  from 
them  by  perhaps  from  60  to  200  or  300  yards.' 
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by  itself,  chiefly  in  comparatively  soft  Yoredale  shales 
between  the  high-terraced  hard  moorland  scarps  of 
Millstone  Grit,  and  the  still  harder  grassy  slopes  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

When  we  come  to  the  other  rivers  that  enter  the 
Humber  north  and  west  of  the  Trent^  the  case  is  more 
puzzling.  The  Oolites  in  that  region  were  extensively 
denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk;. so  that 
between  Market  Weighton  and  Kirkby-under-dale  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Chalk  is  seen  to  overlap  unconformably 
the  Oolitic  strata,  and  to  rest  directly  on  the  Lower 
Lias,  which  there,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed,  is  very  thin. 
The  Chalk,  therefore,  overspread  all  these  strata  to  the 
west,  and  lay  directly  on  the  New  fied  beds  of  the  Vale 
of  York,  till,  overlapping  these,  it  probably  intruded  on 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Yorkshire  hills  farther 
west.  At  this  time  the  Oolites  of  the  northern  moor- 
lands of  Yorkshire  seem  also  to  have  spread  westward 
till  they  also  encroached  on  the  Carboniferous  slopes, 
the  denuded  remains  of  which  now  rise  above  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  Yoredale  and  Swaledale,  the  whole,  both 
Carboniferous  and  Secondary,  strata  having  gentle 
eastern  and  south-eastern  dips.  These  dips  gave  the 
rivers  their  initial  tendency  to  flow  south-east  and  east ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  Wbarfe,  the  Ouse,  and  the 
Swale,  cutting  their  own  channels,  formed  a  way  to 
what  is  now  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  while  the 
escarpments  of  the  Chalk  and  Oolite  were  gradually  re- 
ceding eastward  to  their  present  temporary  positions. 

That  the  Oolitic  strata  spread  northward  beyond 
their  present  scarped  edges  is  quite  certain;  but 
whether  or  not  they  extended  far  enough  north  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal- 
field I  am  unable  to  say.     Whether  they  did  so  or  not 
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does  not  materially  affect  the  next  question  to  be 
considered ;  for  if  tiiey  did  spread  over  part  of  these 
Carboniferous  strata,  they  must  have  thinned  away  to 
a  feather  edge  in  times  long  before  the  Oolitic  escarp- 
ment began  to  be  formed. 

Taken  as  a  whole,,  from  the  great  escarpment  of  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  that  overlooks  the  Vale  of  Eden 
on  the  east,  all  the  Carboniferous  strata  from  thence  to 
the  German  Ocean  have  a  gentle  eastern  dip ;  so  gentle, 
indeed,  that,  on  Mallerstang  and  other  high  hills  over^ 
looking  the  Vale  of  Eden,  outlying  patches  of  Millstone 
Ority  still  remain  to  tell  that  once  the  whole  of  the  Coal- 
measures  spread  across  the  country  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  Vale,  and  even  &r  beyond  in  pre-Permian  times,  for 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  on  both  sides  of  the  Vale  of 
Eden,  now  broken  by  a  fault,  was  once  continuous,  and 
the  Whitehaven  coalfield  was  then  united  to  that  of 
Northumberland.  These  gentle  eastern  and  south-eastern 
dips,  caused  by  upheaval  of  the  strata  on  the  west  and 
north-west,  gave  the  initial  tendency  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  region  to  flow  east  and  south-east.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  Tees,  the  Wear,  the  Derwent,  the 
Tyne,  the  Blyth,  the  Coquet,  and  the  Alne,  have 
found  their  way  to  the  German  Ocean,  cutting  and 
deepening  their  valleys  as  they  ran,  the  sides  of  which, 
widened  by  time  and  subaerial  degradation,  now  often 
rise  high  above  the  rivers  in  the  regions  west  of  the 
Coal-measures,  in  a  succession  of  terraces  of  limestone 
bands,  tier  above  tier,  as  it  were  in  Titanic  steps,  till 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  we  reach  the  Millstone  Grit 
itself. 

I  now  turn  to  the  western-flowing  rivers,  about 
which  there  is  far  less  to  be  said. 

First,  the  Eden  : — This  river  flows  along  the  whole 
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length  of  that  beautiful  valley,  through  variouB  Per* 
mian  rocks,  for  nearly  forty  miles.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  at  and  near  Carlisle,  a  patch  of  New  Red 
Marl  lies  on  the  Permian  sandstones,  and  on  the  Marl 
rests  the  Lias.  Whether  the  whole  length  of  the  Per- 
mian strata  of  the  Vale  of  Eden  was  once  covered  by 
these  rocks  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  I  believe 
that  it  must  have  been  so  to  a  great  extent,  and  also 
that  the  Lias  may  have  been  covered  by  Oolitic  strata. 
A  great  foult  east  of  the  Eden  has  thrown  these  forma- 
tions down  on  the  west,  so  that  the  JEiulted  edge  of  the 
Permian  beds  now  abuts  on  the  high  Carboniferous 
hills  that  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  As  these 
Permian  and  Secondary  were  denuded  away  by  time, 
the  present  river  Eden  began  to  establish  itself,  and 
now  runs  through  rocks  in  a  faulted  hollow,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  fig.  104.  What  is  the  precise  geological 
date  of  the  origin  of  this  great  valley  and  its  river 
course  in  their  present  form,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but 
I  believe  that  it  may  approximately  be  of  the  same  ag^ 
as  the  valleys  last  described :  that  is  to  say,  of  later  date 
than  the  Oolites,  and  probably  it  is  later  than  the  Creta^ 
ceous  and  Eocene,  or  even  than  the  Miocene  epoch.  And 
so  with  the  other  rivers  of  the  west  of  England — the 
Lune,  the  Bibble,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Weaver. 

In  Wales,  the  Dyfi  partly  runs  in  a  valley  formed 
by  denudation  along  an  old  line  of  fietult ;  and  the  Teifi 
in  Cardiganshire,  and  the  Towey  in  Caermarthenshire, 
in  parts  of  their  courses  along  lines  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  strike  of  soft  Llandeilo  flags,  sometimes 
slaty  and  easily  worn  down  by  water,  their  valleys  being 
bounded  on  either  side  by  hills  to  a  great  extent  formed 
of  harder  Silurian  grits. 

To  sum  up  the  subject :     It  seems  to  me  that  all 
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the  rivers  of  Wales,  whether  flowing  through  Silurian, 
Old  Red,  or  Carboniferous  rocks,  have  been  busy  scoop- 
ing out  their  valleys  ever  since  the  close  of  that  great 
continental  epoch  that  ended  with  the  influx  of  the 
Khsetic  and  Liassic  sea  across  the  Triassic  salt  lakes, 
and  though  these  valleys  were  modified  by  ice,  and 
partially  filled  with  detritus,  during  a  short  episode 
of  submergence  in  glacial  times,  the  rivers  re-asserted 
their  rights  to  their  6ld  channels  when  emergence  took 
place.  All  the  important  rivers,  therefore,  that  flow 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south  through  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Wales,  are  in  their  origin  approximately  of  the 
same  age,  and  from  Gader  Idris  to  Pembrokeshire  they 
have  all  cut  their  way  through  a  tableland  with  minor 
undulations,  while  here  and  there  remains  a  higher 
hill,  the  rocks  of  which  were  unusually  hard.  This 
old  upland  was  indeed  of  great  extent,  and  its  relics 
stretch  far  and  wide  into  the  northern  part  of  Denbigh- 
shire, and  into  Montgomeryshire  and  South  Wales. 
As  already  stated,  standing  on  the  summit  of  Cader 
Idris  or  of  Aran  Mowddwy,  2,960  feet  high,  and  looking 
east  and  south,  the  eye,  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  ranges 
across  a  vast  extent  of  old  tableland,  the  plane  surface 
of  which  near  the  Arans  is  about  1,900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more  than  1,000  feet  below  the 
summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  All  inter- 
sected by  unnumbered  valleys,  to  the  ordinary  observer 
it  is  merely  a  hilly  country,  while  an  eye  versed  in 
physical  geology  at  once  recognises  that  all  the 
diversities  of  feature  are  due  to  fluviatile  erosions  that 
have  scooped  out  the  valleys. 

For  this  reason  it  also  happens  that  the  Dee  now 
cuts  right  across  the  Carboniferous  escarpment  west 
of  Erbistock  and  the  lower  area  of  the  Permian  strata ; 
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for  when  the  Dee  began  to  run,  that  escarpment  had  do 
existence,  and  the  strata  of  these  formations  stretched 
further  to  the  west,  ending  along  some  line  now  un- 
known in  a  sort  of  feather  edge,  and  forming  part  of 
the  great  inclined  plane  over  which  the  Dee  ran  at  a 
level  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bottom  of  its  present 
valley.  By-and-by,  as  the  river  channel  deepened,  the 
escarpment  began  to  be  formed,  its  face  sloping  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  general  dip  of  the  strata, 
after  the  habit  of  all  such  escarpments.  The  whole 
was  strictly  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
rivers  of  the  Weald  acted  at  a  later  date,  and  also  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Thames  now  cuts  across  the 
escarpment  of  the  Chalk.  Escaped  into  the  low  coun- 
try of  the  New  Red  series,  the  history  of  the  Dee 
becomes  simple,  and  requires  no  special  illustration. 

But  this  process  of  ordinary  fluviatile  erosion  is  not 
the  only  agent  that  has  beei^  at  work  in  Wales,  for  in 
later  geological  times  the  Griacial  epoch  supervened,  and 
the  moving  ice  of  thick  glaciers  exercised  a  strong 
abrading  power.  Then  it  was  that  in  the  moimtain-region 
of  the  west,  ice-smoothing,  mammillations,  and  striations 
were  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  sides  of  so  many 
valleys,  and  so  many  lake-basins  were  scooped  out,  and 
among  others  the  rock-bound  basin  of  Bale  Lake ;  and 
though  the  face  of  the  country  is  always  being  slowly 
changed,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  Glacial  epoch  is  comparatively  so  short,  that  the 
large  essential  rocky  featiures  of  the  regions  traversed 
by  the  rivers  have  since  that  time  undergone  no  impor- 
tant alteration. 

In  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society '  for  1876, 
I  published  the  Physical  History  of  the  Dee.  It  is 
too  long,  and  the  necessary  diagrams  are  too  large 
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for  publication  in  such  a  book  as  this,  but  the  leading 
features  of  the  story  are,  that  before  entering  the  plains 
of  Cheshire,  the  river,  passing  through  Bala  Lak#,  runs 
through  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Llangollen,  which  as  far 
as  the  behaviour  of  the  river  is  concerned,  may  on  a 
small  scale  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Moselle  (see  p.  534, 
Chap.  XXXI.).  At  the  mouth  of  its  valley  the  river 
passes  through  a  bold  escarpment  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit,  whence  suddenly  binding 
to  the  north  it  passes  through  flats  of  New  Red  Sand- 
stone to  its  long  shallow  estuary  beyond  Chester. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Silurian  region  on  either 
side  of  Bala  Lake,  and  of  the  Dee,  stood  high  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  from  remote  geological  times,  and 
formed  a  wide  tableland,  extending  far  to  the  south,  and 
also  to  the  east  and  north-east,  and  on-  its  edges  rose 
the  more  mountainous  land,  formed  by  the  Lower 
Silurian  volcanic  rocks,  splendid  relics  of  which  still 
remain  in  the  peaks  of  Cadir  Idris,  the  Arans,  and 
Arenigs. 

When,  by  the  drainage  of  this  old  land,  the  Dee, 
induced  by  minor  undulations  of  the  ground,  began  to 
flow  in  its  earliest  channel,  it  is  clear  that  its  present 
source,  Bala  Lake,  had  no  existence ;  for  whereas  the 
river  at  that  time  must  have  flowed  on  a  sur&ce  of  land 
not  less  high  than  that  on  either  side  of  the  present 
valley  near  Corwen  and  Llangollen  (now,  in  places, 
from  1,600  to  1,800  feet  high),  the  surface  of  Bala  Tjake 
is  only  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the 
neighbouring  watershed  between  the  lake  and  Dolgelli 
is  only  200  feet  higher.  As  the  river  could  not  flow 
up  hill,  it  is  dear  that  in  that  early  stage  of  its  history, 
the  valley  of  the  Dee  about  Bala,  must  have  been  at 
least  from  1,300  to  1,400  feet  higher  than  it  is  now,  and 
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iSonsisted  of  a  mass  of  Silurian  rocks,  great  part  of 
which  has  since  been  removed  by  denudation. 

In  my  opinion  this  region  of  North  Wales  has  never 
been  depressed  beneath  the  sea  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Permian  epoch,  excepting  in  part  during  a  short  episode 
in  Glacial  times  (see  p.  413).     During  that  long  lapee 
of  geological  ages,  there  was  therefore  ample  time  for  the 
action  of  all  the  ordinary  processes  of  subaerial  denu- 
dation, the  most  powerful  of  which  is  the  action  of  rain, 
rivers,  and  glaciers,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Dee, 
a  river  of  very  ancient  date,  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  by  degrees  deepened  its  channel  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  fihine  and  the  toituous  Moselle  have 
cut  out  theirs,  as  described  in  my  memoir  '  On  the 
Physical  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  fihine.'     While 
this  process  was  going  on,  minor  tributary  valleys  wer^ 
cut  by  rain  and  rivers  in  the  tableland  to  right  and 
left    of   the  great  main  channel,  and  other  smaller 
rivers  in  adjacent  regions  playing  the  same  general  part, 
this  wide  tableland  of  marine  denudation  was  gradually 
turned  by  the  scooping  out  of  unnumbered  valleys, 
into  a  region  of  hill  and  dale. 

The  Vale  of  Clwyd  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  for  it 
was  a  valley  before  the  deposition  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Clwyd  has  flowed  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  Triaaeic  epoch,  and  the  Conwy  like 
the  Dee  is  at  least  as  old. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
river  systems  of  Scotland.  My  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  less  minute,  and  however  minute  it  might 
be,  the  subject  is  difficult.^     Something  of  the  subject 

>  Professor  Geikie,  who  fully  realises  the  difficulty  ol  the 
subject,  oevertheletB  enteis  into  it  and  explains  it,  as  £u*  as  his 
present  knowledge  will  allow,  in  his  work,  the  *  Scenery  and  Qeology 
of  Scotland.' 
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I  know  myself,  but  for  fuller  details  the  reader  must 
refer  to  Professor  Geikie's  work,  from  which  part  of 
what  I  have  to  say  is  drawn. 

By  referring  to  any  good  geological  map  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
country  is  intersected  by  two  great  valleys,  running  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  viz.,  the  valley  of  Loch  Ness 
running  from  Moray  Firth  to  Loch  Linnhe,  and  also 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  If  we  go  farther 
south  another  valley  traverses  England  from  Tyne* 
mouth  to  the  Solway  Firth.  The  general  strike  of  all 
the  older  formations  of  Scotland  is  more  or  less  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  starting  from  the  watershed 
of  the  north-west  of  Scothind  between  Loch  Linnhe  and 
Cape  Wrath,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  almost  all  the  larger 
rivers  flow  to  the  east  and  south-east,  transverse  to  the 
strike  of  the  strata.  In  &ct,  like  the  Thames,  they 
may  be  said  to  start  from  a  great  scarped  watershed 
facing  the  Atlantic,  and  run  from  thence  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  the  general  dip  of  the  strata,  or 
rather  in  conjunction  with  that,  down  a  sloping  plain 
of  marine  denudation,  till  they  find  their  way  into  the 
sea  or  into  the  great  valley  of  Loch  Ness.  Thus,  in 
some  degree,  they  follow  the  same  general  law  that 
guided  the  east-flowing  rivers  of  England,  though 
traversing  much  more  mountainous  groimd,  they  have 
cut  their  valleys  in  hard,  greatly  disturbed,  and  meta- 
morphic  Lower  Silurian  strata. 

South  of  the  Great  Valley,  the  rivers  follow  a  northr 
east  course,  in  Strath  Deam  and  Strath  Spey,  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  Great  Valley, 
running  in  valleys  probably  excavated  in  lines  of  strike 
occupied  by  strata,  less  hard  than  the  general  mass  of 
the  country.    The  Tay  does  the  same  in  the  upper  part 
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of  its  course.  South  of  Strath  Spey^  the  rivers  find 
their  way  east  and  south-east  to  the  Grerman  Ocean ; 
the  Tay  and  the  Forth  from  a  high  watershed  that 
crosses  Scotland  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fraserburgh 
on  the  east  to  Crinan  on  the  west  coast.  To  a  g^reat 
extent  it  is  fonned  of  hard  granitic  rocks  and  associated 
gneiss,  and  on  this  account  it  is  high  because  of  its 
power  to  resist  denudation. 

Like  so  many  other  rivers,  the  Tay  has  cut  its  way 
in  old  times  over,  and  now  through,  a  high  belt  of 
ground,  that  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  just  above  the  estuary  ; 
and  the  Forth,  the  Teith,  and  the  Allan  have  in  like 
manner  breached  that  long  range  of  Trappean  Hills, 
known  as  the  Ochils  and  the  hills  of  Campsie. 

The  whole  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  lie  in  an  exceed- 
ingly ancient  area  of  depression.  That  country  is  also 
covered  more  or  less  with  Boulder-clay,  and  with  later 
stratified  detritus  of  sand  and  gravel  which  were 
formed  in  part  by  the  remodelling  of  the  Glacial  drifts. 
These  rivers  ran  in  that  area  before  the  commence»- 
ment  of  these  deposits,  and  indeed  for  unknown 
ages  before  that  period.  But  we  have  no  distinct 
traces  of  those  earlier  epochs  when  we  try  to  trace 
them  as  regards  the  history  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  ; 
and  we  know  little  besides  this,  that  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde  ran  in  their  valleys  long  before  the 
deposition  of  the  Boulder-clay,  and  with  other  rivers 
resumed  to  some  extent  their  old  courses  after  the  emer- 
gence of  the  country. 

As  of  the  rivers  ^ready  mentioned,  this  may  also 
be  said  of  the  Tweed,  that  we  know  nothing  for  certain 
of  its  history,  except  that  its  valley  is  of  later  age 
than  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 
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My  own  opinion  is,  that  all  the  valleys  of  the  South 
of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been  formed  gener- 
ally contemporaneously  with  the  valleys  of  the  adjoin- 
ing region  of  the  north  of  England  already  described.* 

Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  some  very  ancient 
valleys  in  Scotland  are  older  than  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, the  deposition  of'  which  has  more  or  less  filled 
them  with  detritus,  and  they  are  now  being  re-exca- 
vated by  running  water.  Taken  as  a  whole,  most  of 
them  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as^the  river-made  valleys 
of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  for  the  disturbances  which 
affected  the  Silurian  and  other  palaeozoic  formations  of 
Scotland  were  coeval  with  those  that  first  raised  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

'  A  model  of  the  Thames  Valley,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan,  coloured 
geologrically,  may  be  seen  at  the  Qeological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street. 
It  clearly  explains  the  relation  of  the  river  to  the  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous  escarpments,  pp.  61S-15. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BELATION  OF  RIVER  VALLEYS  AND  GRAVELS  TO  THE  GLACIAL 
DRIFTS — RIVER  TERRACES — BONES  OF  EXTINCT  MAMMALS 
AND  HUMAN  REMAINS  FOUND  IN  THEM — RAISED  BEACHES, 
ETC, 

It  is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  river 
valleys  of  Britain,  north  of  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
Thames,  have  been  very  much  mocUJied^  and  same  of 
th&m  deepened  during  the  Olacial  period,  a  fact  indeed 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  Glacial  excavation  of  all  the 
lakes  that  lie  in  rock-bound  basins.  Some  valleys  in 
England  have  been  greatly  modified  since  the  Glacial 
period  came  to  an  end. 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  before  the 
Glacial  period  the  larger  features  of  the  river  systems 
of  Britain  were  much  the  same  as  now.  When,  before 
and  during  partial  submergence,  Boulder-clay  over- 
spread great  part  of  the  country,  the  river  channels  of 
the  lower  lands  often  got  filled  with  that  clay  entirely, 
or  in  part.  When  the  land  emerged  and  surface 
drainage  was  restored,  most  of  the  rivers  followed  their 
old  channels.  In  some  cases  they  nearly  scooped  the 
Boulder-clay  entirely  out  of  them  from  end  to  end,  but 
in  others,  as  with  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  accidents 
partly  turned  the  rivers  aside,  and  having  disposed  of  a 
thin  covering  of  Boulder-clay,  they  proceeded  to  exca- 
vate deep  and  winding  valleys  in  the  Sandstone  rocks 
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below*  This  may  be  well  seen  at  Durham  on  the 
Wear. 

*  The  pre-Glacial  valley,'  says  Mr.  H.  H.  Howell,  in 
a  letter  which  I  quote,  ^  runs  nearly  north  and  south 
from  Durham  to  Newcastle.  The  river  Wear,  instead 
of  following  this  old  valley,  meanders  about,  winding 
in  and  out  of  it,  and  at  Durham  cutting  right  across 
it,  and  passing  into  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal-mea- 
sures, through  which  it  has  cut  its  way  in  a  narrow 
gorge.  At  Chester-le-Street,  half-way  between  Durham 
and  Newcastle,  the  river  Wear  leaves  the  course  of  the 
old  valley  altogether,  and,  turning  to  the  east,  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  Sunderland,  passing  principally 
through  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Coal-measures,  and 
cutting  through  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  just  before 
entering  the  sea.'  * 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  coal-miners  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  while  mining  a  bed  of  coal,  some- 

FlO.  105. 
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times  find  it  crop  up  deep  underground  against  a 
mass  of  Boulder-clay  that  fills  an  ancient  rocky  valley, 
of  which  the  plain  above  gives  no  indication. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  channels  of  other  rivers 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  we  find  that  in  places  the 

1  See  *  TransactioDflof  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 
Bngineers,*  toL  xiii.  pp.  69  to  85,  especiaUy  the  Map  at  p.  69  and 
the  aectioD  p.  77. 
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Ouse,  and  its  tributaries  in  Bedfordshire,  and  also  many 
other  streams  flow  through  areas  covered  with  this  clay, 
and  have  cut  themselves  channels  through  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  parts  of  the  valleys 
in  which  they  run  did  not  exist  before  the  Boulder-bed 
period,  but  that  they  have  excavated  their  courses 
through  it  and  the  underlying  Oolitic  strata,  and  thus 
formed  a  new  system  of  valleys.  These  often  only  apply 
to  parts  of  their  channels. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Thames,  I  have  said  that 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  rises  in  the  Seven  Springs,  not 
far  from  the  edge  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills  that  overlooks  the  Severn,  which  runs  in 
the  valley  about  1,000  feet  below.    The  infant  Thames 

Fig.  106.  Thames, 


1.  Boulder-clay.     2.  London  Clay.     3.  Chalk. 


thus  flows  at  first  across  a  broad  tableland  of  Oolitic 
rocks,  and  by-and-by  comes  to  a  second  tableland 
formed  of  the  Chalk,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there  its 
course  was  not  turned  aside  by  that  high  escarpment. 
Instead  of  that  being  the  case,  a  valley  cuts  right 
across  the  escarpment  of  Chalk,  through  which  the 
river  flows,  and  this  I  have  already  explained  in  Chapter 
XXX.  This  escarpment  dates  from  long  before  the  de- 
position of  the  Boulder-beds,  for  we  find  far-transported 
boulders  and  Boulder-clay  at  its  base,  while  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  the  drift  has  not  always  been  deposited 
on  its  slopes,  nor  yet  does  it  lie  on  the  top.  Yet  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  in  Essex  we 
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find  Glacial  deposits  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
passing  into  it;  and  near  Romford,  east  of  London, 
there  are  tablelands  covered  with  Boulder-clay,  which 
overlook  the  valley  of  the  Thames*  These  phenomena, 
taken  as  a  whole,  certainly  show  that  all  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames  is  of  older  date  than  the  Glacial 
epoch,  and  though  Boulder-beds  are  found  at  Southend, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  none  oc- 
curs on  its  southern  shores,  nor  in  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  the  Weald.  Therefore,  I  now'see  no  reason  why  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Thames  west  and  east  of  London 
should  not  be  entirely  pre-Glacial,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  that  some  of  its  high-level  gravel  terraces  belong  to 
that  date.  The  question  is  still  in  debate  among  geo- 
logists, I  use  the  term  high-level  gravels  to  express 
the  fact  that  thick  deposits  of  gravel  and  loams  having 
been  formed  in  the  valley,  this  allu^al  detritus  was 
subsequently  cut  into  a  succession  of  river-terraces  in 
consequence  of  changes,  slight  but  eflfective,  in  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  area,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
highest  terrace  overlooking  the  river  must  be  the  oldest, 
and  so  on  in  succession  till  we  reach  the  river-bank  of 
to-day. 

Before  describing  the  relation  of  the  river-gravels 
of  the  south  of  England  to  the  Glacial  epoch  and  palae- 
olithic implements  and  mammalia,  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  rivers 
have  excavated  their  own  valleys  in  solid  rocks  where 
no  valleys  existed  before  the  drainage  of  the  country 
took  the  general  direction  of  its  present  flow.  On  the 
Continent,  the  Moselle  and  the  Seine  form  excellent 
examples,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  many  British  rivers, 
including  the  Thames,  have  followed  the  same  law. 

Suppose  a  river  flowing  in  a  sinuous  channel  in  the 
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direction  in  which  the  arrows  point  in  the  following 

diagram: — 

Fig.  107. 


If  the  banks  be  high,  they  almost  always  have  the 
shape  shown  in  the  section  lines  a  and  h  across  two  of 
the  greater  curves  of  the  river.     The  water  rushing  on 


Fig.  108,  a. 


is  projected  with  great  force  against  the  concave  part 
of  the  curve,  c,  fig.  108,  and  in  like  manner  it  is 
again  strongly  projected  against  the  concave  cliff,  cf. 


Fig.  109, 1, 


fig.  109.  The  result  is,  that  the  water  wears  back 
the  cliffs,  c  and  d ;  or,  what  tends  to  the  same  end, 
in  conjunction  with  the  wearing  action  of  the  water, 
the  debris,  loosened  by  atmospheric  causes  on  the  steep 
slopes,  c  and  d,  readily  slips  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  stream, 
thus  making  room  for  further  slips. 


■  ■   \4^   PI 
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^'hen  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  this,  it  at  once 
explains  the  whole  history  of  these  constantly  recurring 
forms,  in  all  winding  rivers  that  flow  between  rocky 
banks  higher  than  broad  alluvial  plains  and  deltas. 
Take  the  history  of  the  curve,  fig.  107,  as  an  example. 
On  a  high  tableland  the  river,  r,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  history,  flowed  where  it  is  marked  in  fig.  110, 
the  beginning  of  the  curve,  (?,  fig.  107,  having  al- 
ready been  established,  but  without  any  high  cliffs. 
Then  the  stream,  being  driven  with  force  against  the 
concave  curve,  (?,  by  degrees  cut  it  back,  we  shall  sup- 
pose,  to  6^y  at  the  same  time  deepening  its  channel.     A 


Fig.  110. 


'il'lllllll,  ilJlHiJiiisjJIlj 


cliflf  was  thus  commenced  at  c',  and,  as  the  river  was 
changing  its  bed  by  constant  encroachment  in  the  same 
direction,  a  gentle  slope,  «,  began  to  be  established, 
facing  the  clifif  c*,  and  so,  on  and  on,  through  long  ages, 
to  c\  <?y  and  c*,  where  the  present  cliflf  stands,  itself  as 
temporary  as  its  smaller  predecessors.  This  is  the 
reason  why  in  river  curves,  the  concave  side  of  the  curve 
is  so  often  opposed  by  a  high  rocky  bank,  while  the  con- 
vex side  so  generally  presents  a  long  gentle  slope,  «  «, 
often  more  or  less  covered  with  alluvial  detritus.  In 
countries  free  of  glacial  debris,  these  eflfects  are  often 
best  seen  in  their  perfect  simplicity ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Seine  near  Bouen  are,  so  to  speak, 
model  rivers.  In  many  a  British  river  it  is  clearly 
seen — on  the  Wye  in  South  Wales,  in  many  a  river  and 
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miDor  stream  in  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire, 
and  on  the  Thames,  on  the  banks  of  its  long  sweep- 
ing durves  where  it  passes  through  the  Cret^u^eous  es- 
carpment between  Appleford  and  Wallingford.  In 
this  way  rivers  must  act  and  have  always  acted.  It  was 
during  a  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  in  1860 
that  I  first  learned  this  lesson. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  below  Maidenhead,  and 
on  those  of  many  other  rivers,  there  are  frequent  ter- 
races, ofben  cut  out  in  more  ancient  gravels,  which  it 
had  previously  deposited.     This  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  past  and  present  progressive  action  of  rivers,  close 
to  or  at  various  distances  from  any  river  as  it   now 
exists,  according  to  its  size  and  other  circumstances. 
Sometimes  these  terraces  have  even  been  cut  in  solid 
rock,  but  more  frequently  in  Boulder-clay,  or  in  old 
gravels.   Cases  such  as  the  following  are  frequent.    The 
hills  or  tablelands  on  either  side  are,  perhaps,  made  of 
solid  rock,  and  the  terraces  lying  between  the  higher 
slopes  and  the  rivers  consist  of  gravel  of  comparatively 
old  date.     The  river  at  one  time  flowed  over  the  top 
of  the  highest  gravel  terrace,  and  winding  about  from 
side  to  side  of  the  valley,  and  cutting  away  detritus,  it 
formed  the  terraces  one  after  another,  the  terrace  on 
the  highest  level  being  of  oldest  date,  and  that  on  the 
lowest  level,  that  bounds  the  modem  alluvium,  the 
latest. 

Thus,  in  the  following  figuie.  No.  1  represents  the 
solid  rocks  of  a  country,  covered  on  the  top  of  the 
tableland  with  Boulder-clay,  No.  2,  these  bounding  a 
wide  valley  partly  filled  with  ancient  gravel.  No.  3, 
which  originally  filled  the  valley  from  side  to  side  as 
high  as  the  uppermost  dotted  line,  4  ;  but  a  river  flow- 
ing through,  by  d^rees  bore  part  of  the  loose  detritus 
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to  a  lower  level,  thus  cutting  out  the  terraces  in  succes- 
sion, marked  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7. 

It  often  happens,  that  alluvial  and  gravelly  deposits 
that  sometimes  even  cap  minor  hills  are  left  marking 
ancient  levels  of  rivers ;  and  in  such  gravels,  sands,  and 
loams,  the  bones  of  animals  of  extinct  and  living  species 
have  been  often  found,  together  with  the  palaeolithic 
handiwork  of  ancient  races  of  men. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  remains  of  mammalia  found 
in  these  river  beds,  have  been  generally  believed  to  be  of 
post-Glacial  age,  and  in  this  opinion  I  coincide  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  rivers.   One  circumstance  is,  however. 

Fig. 111. 


worthy  of  special  remark,  that  to  a  great  extent  they  are 
identical  in  the  river  gravels  of  the  southern  half  of 
England,  with  the  species  foimd  in  the  British  bone- 
caves,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  page  481.*  They 
consist  of  the  White  and  Cave  Bears,  the  Ermine,  the 
Otter,  Fox,  Wolf,  Hysena  {spelcea)^  Lion,  the  Red-deer, 
Eeindeer,  and  Cervus  megaceros,  the  Musk-sheep,  Ox  and 
Bison,  Hippopotamus  {major\  Pig,  Horse,  two  species 
of  Ehinoceros  (iJ.  leptorhinus  and  R.  he7)iitcdchu8\  two 
species  of  Elephants  {E.primigerdvs  axid  E,  antiquiia)^ 
Hare-rat     (Lagomya     spelceua),     Spermophilua    (a 

^  The  Cave  Mammalia,  also  known  in  river  deposits,  are  Rhino- 
lophns,  femm-equinum,  VespertiUo  noctula,  Sorex  vulgaris,  UrtUM 
Arctos,  Gulo  Iwtcns,  MeUs  taxttSy  MvMela  putorivSf  M,  maries,  Feli* 
eatuSf  F,pardiiy  F,  lynx,  Maehairodut  latidens.  Aloes  malchiij  C&rvtu 
Browniy  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus  (?),  Leptis  cvniculvs,  Lagomys  spektus, 
Spermcphilus  erythrogenoides,  ArHoola  pratensiSy  A.  agrestis,  A» 
amj/hiHuSy  and  Castor  fiber. — Dawkins. 
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Squirrel ),  Babbite,  Mice,  and  some  other  small  animals. 
With  the  extinct  Mammals  mentioned  above,  the  works 
of  man  in  the  state  of  flint  weapons,  &c.  have  of  late 
years  become  &miliar  to  English  geologists.  For  long 
they  shrunk  from  the  idea  with  excessive  caution,  and 
the  full  proof  first  came  before  them  &om  France. 

In  the  year  1847,  a  French  savarU^  Mons.  Boucher 
de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  published  an  account,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  ^  Antiquity  celtiques,'  of  flint 
implements,  the  work  of  man,  found  in  association  with 
the  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  (Elephaa  priraigenms)  in 
the  old  river  gravels  of  the  Somme.  The  strata  con- 
sisted of  surface  soil,  below  which  were  nearly  five  feet 
of  brown  clay,  then  loam,  then  a  little  gravel  containing 
land  shells,  and  along  with  these  shells  the  teeth  of  the 
Mammoth.  Below  that  level  there  occurred  white  sand 
and  fresh-water  shells,  and  again  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
the  Mammoth  and  other  extinct  species;  and  along 
with  these  bones  and  teeth,  a  number  of  well-formed 
flint  hatchets  of  what  we  now  call  the  palfleolithic  type. 

Greologists  were  for  long  asleep  on  this  subject.  M. 
de  Perthes  had  printed  it  many  years,  but  none  of  them 
paid  much  attention  to  him.  At  length,  Mr.  Prestwich 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject,  began  to 
examine  the  question.  He  visited  M.  de  Perthes,  who 
distinctly  proved  to  hino,  and  afterwards  to  other 
English  geologists,  that  what  he  had  stated  was  incon- 
testably  the  fact.  These  implements  are  somewhat 
rude  in  form,  but  when  I  say  ^  rude,'  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  doubt  of  their  having  been  formed 
artificially.  They  are  not  polished  and  finished,  like 
those  of  later  date  in  our  own  islands,  or  the  modem 
ones  brought  from  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  formed  by 
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the  hand  of  man ;  and  I  say  this  with  authority,  since, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  been  daily  in  the 
habit  of  handling  stones,  and  no  man  who  knows  how 
chalk  flints  are  fractured  by  nature,  would  doubt  the 
artificial  character  of  these  ancient  tools  or  weapons. 

The  same  kind   of  observations   have  been   made 
in  our  own  country.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford, 
on  the   Ouse,  there  are  beds  of  river  gravel  of  this 
kind  which  rise  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  in  broad  terraces ;  and  in  one  of  these, 
far   above  the  river,  there  have  been  found  a  consider- 
able number   of  flint  hatchets,  associated  with   river 
shells,  the  bones   of  the   Mammoth,  old  varieties   of 
oxen,    and    various   other  mammalia.     By   the  river 
Waveney  also,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk, 
at  Hoxne  near  Diss,  the  same  phenomena  have  been 
observed  in  old  gravel  pits,  made  for  the  extraction  of 
road  materials ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  near  the 
mouth  of  the   estuary   of  the  Thames,   between    the 
Eeculvers  and  Heme  Bay,  flint  hatchets  of  Palaeolithic 
type  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  clifif  of  Eocene  sand, 
which   is  capped   with  high-level  river-gravel  of  the 
ancient  river.     These  were  first  found  by  Mr.  T.  Leech 
(see  fig.  112).     Later  I  found  one  on  the  beach  partly 
water-worn  by  the  waves,  and  at  the  same  time.  Prof. 
T.  McKenny  Hughes  found  another,  fresh  and  unworn, 
and  both  are  of  paleolithic  type.     No  bones  have  as  yet 
been  observed  in  that  precise  locality  along  with  the 
implements,  but  in  many  places  further  up  the  Thames, 
the  remains  have  been  found  of  extinct  mammalia.    For 
example,  at  Acton,  a  few  miles  west  of  London,  at  a 
height   of  about  twenty  feet  above  high-river  mark. 
Colonel  Lane  Fox  found  Elephaa  pri/migeniuSj  Rhir- 
noceroa  hemitwchua.  Hippopotamus  major,  Bospri/mi" 
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geniusj  Bison  priacu*,   Cenm»  tarandus,   and  other 

species  in  a  middle  terrace;  and  at  a  height  of  seventy 

Rg.  112. 


Palteolithie  flint  balcbet.  Heme  Baj.    In  the  Mnseiini  of 
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feet  above  high-water  mark,  near  the  same  village,  he 
found  a  palaeolithic  flint  implement,  besides  flint  flakes. 
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They  lay  in  a  bed  of  ochreous  sandy  clay,  about  one  foot 
in  thickness,  which  reposed  immediately  on  the  blue 
London  Clay. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  on  the  Cray,  a 
tributary  of  the  Darent,  which  enters  the  Thames  at 
Dartford  Marshes^  palaeolithic  implements  have  been 
found  near  Green  Street  Green ;  and  in  other  places,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Medwaynear  Maidstone,  and  elsewhere 
in  Kent,  worked  flints  have  been  found  by  Professor 
Hughes,  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  others.*  It  is  therefore 
very  clear  that  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigeniua  and 
other  mammalia,  some  of  them  extinct,  occur  in  many 
places  associated  with  the  works  of  pre-historic  man. 
As  yet,  however,  the  bones  of  man  have  never  been 
discovered  along  with  extinct  mammals  in  British 
river  gravels,  unless  we  get  a  hint  on  the  subject 
from  the  discovery  of  human  skulls,  fifty- three  feet  be- 
neath the  surface,  at  the  Caron  tin  stream-works,  north 
of  Falmouth,  *  mingled  with  bones  of  deer  and  other 
animals,  among  wood,  moss,  leaves,  and  nuts,'  and  ^  at 
Pentuan  human  skulls  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
under  about  forty  feet  of  detrital  accumulations,  also 
mingled  with  the  remains  of  deer,  oxen,  hogs,  and 
whales.'  ^ 

There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  evidence  that  some  of 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Thames  and  many  other 
southern  rivers  are  altogether  post-glacial,  and  the 
history  of  these  alluvia  can  often  be  traced  dovm  to 

>  For  many  details  see  '  Ancient  Stone  Implements,'  hj  John 
Evans,  F.R.S.,  chap,  xxiii. 

*  '  Geological  Report  on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,* 
1839,  p.  407  :  *  The  Geological  Observer,'  1853,  p.  449.  Sir  H.  T. 
De  la  Beche.  The  accounts  of  these  discoveries  are  scarcely  suf- 
ficiently definite  for  an  opinion  to  be  formed  with  respect  to  their 
comparative  antiquity. 
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historical  times,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
alluvial  meadows  of  the  Ouse,   once    a  commodioos 
estuary,  in  which  the  Saxon  fleets  could  ride  as  &r  up 
as  Alport,  a  mile  above  Lewes.     Further  north  the  peats 
and  broad  marshy  alluvia  of  the  Wash  lie  on  Boalder- 
clay,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  what  may  be  called 
the  recent  warps  of  the  Humber  and  much  of  the 
loamy  alluvial   strata   that  cover  the  broad  plain  of 
York   and  pass  northward  to  the  Tees,  between    the 
Oolitic  escarpment  and  the  uprising  of  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Carboniferous 
rocks.     The  gravels  and  clayey  alluvia  of  the  Wear  and 
the  Tyne  play  the  same  part,  beautiful  examples  of  the 
latter  being  well  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  below 
Newcastle,  and  above  that  town  at  the  junction  of  the 
North  Tyne  with  the  larger  river.     In  great  part  of 
the   Severn  valley  the  same  kind  of  phenomena  are 
apparent,  and  indeed  in  many  of  the  river  valleys  of 
England  the  occurrence  of  old  river  detritus  above  the 
Boulder-clay  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

These  gravels  and  other  alluvia  were  therefore  often 
made  by  rain  and  the  wasting  action  of  the  rivers 
sometimes  working  on  the  Boulder-clays,  and  some- 
times partly  wearing  out  new  valleys,  and  when  flooded 
spreading  sediments' abroad  on  their  banks.     As  in  the 
older  alluvia,  so  in  these  more  recent  deposits,  it  is 
natural  that  many  bones  of  Mammalia  should  be  found 
a  few  of  which  may  be  of  extinct  species.     It  is,  how- 
ever,   certain,    that  in    the    subject    of  river-gravel 
Mammalia,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
arising  from  the  habit  of  their  having  been  assumed  to 
be  all  of  the  same  age. 

I  have  already  stated  (p.  482)  that  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Glacial  deposits,  Britain,  by  a  considerable 
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elevation  of  the  land  and  sea-bottom,  was  re-united  to 
the  Continent,  chiefly  by  a  broad  plain  of  Boulder-clay. 
Through  this  plain  I  think  that  the  Rhine  must  have 
wandered  in  pre-historic  times  to  what  is  now  a 
northern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  and  all  the  eastern 
rivers  of  England — the  Thames,  the  rivers  of  the  Wash 
and  the  Humber,  the  Tyne — and  possibly  some  of  the 
rivers  of  Scotland,  were  its  tributaries. 

This  Boulder-clay,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
formed  had  a  very  irregular  surface,  enclosing  lakes 
and  pools,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
plains  of  Holdemess.  I  have  said  that  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Boulder-clay,  Britain  was  re-united  to 
the  Continent,  but  it  is  well  known  that  various  oscilla- 
tions of  the  relative  level  of  the  land  to  the  sea  took 
place  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  may,  not  improbably,  have  been  partly  joined 
to  the  mainland  during  inter-Glacial  episodes,  or  again, 
when  glacier  ice  covered  broad  tracts  of  country. 

At  such  times  the  present  mouths  of  many  British 
rivers  could  have  had  no  immediate  relation  to  their 
ancient  mouths,  for  the  places  of  their  present  mouths 
then  lay  far  inland.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  alluvial  gravels,  such  as  those 
of  Bedford  Level,  may  have  been  deposited  in  lakes 
dammed  up  by  some  old  Boulder-clay  that  formed  part 
of  the  plain  through  which  the  rivers  flowed.  The  wide 
gravel  plain  within  the  circuit  of  the  great  moraine  of 
the  Dora  Baltea  in  Piedmont  forms  a  sort  of  case  in 
point,  for,  according  to  Gastaldi,  an  old  lake-hollow 
has  there  been  entirely  filled  with  gravel  borne  by  the 
river  from  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  account  for  the  great 
thickness  of  these  lowlying  gravels  on  any  other  hypo- 
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thesis,  since  in  many  cases  they  are  not  estuarine,  for 
they  contain  no  sea-shells,  but  only  land  and  fresh- 
water species,  mingled  with  occasional  tninks  of  trees, 
and  the  bones  of  mammalia,  some  of  which  are  of 
extinct  species. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  bone-caves  in  Britain  as 
caves,  may  have   been  of    pre-G-lacial  date,  and  the 
occurrence  of  worked  flints  along  with  extinct  mam- 
mals in  the  Victoria  Cave,  shows  that  there  man  is 
either  of  inter-Glacial  or  pre-Glacial  age,  for,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  Boulder-clay  lay  over   the  sedi- 
ments that  contained  these  remains,  as  proved  by  Mr. 
Tiddeman  (see  p.  465).     In  like  manner  I  am  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Skertchly  has  nearly  proved  to  demonstration 
the    occurrence    of    flint   implements  in   brick-eartli 
beneath  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brandon,  this  brick-earth  being  probably  of  inter- 
Glacial   age,  for  the  Chalky   Boulder-clay   is,   in  his 
opinion^  not  one  of  the  earliest  glacial  deposits.     I 
have  also  shown,  by  the  testimony  of  many  accurate  in- 
vestigations, that  in  the  bone-caves  of  Somersetshire  asd 
Devonshire  the  works  of  man  occur  with  extinct  mam- 
mals, and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  ancient  gravels 
of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers. 

Arguing  on  these  points,  Mr.  James  Geikie  sajs: 
'  If  palaeolithic  deposits  have  a  very  limited  range,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  those  of  neolithic  age  (fig.  115). 
Implements  belonging  to  this  latter  age  occur  every- 
where throughout  the  British  Islands.  From  Caithness 
to  Cornwall,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  England  to  the 
western  borders  of  Ireland  they  are  continually  being 
picked  up.  Even  in  the  bleak  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  and  all  over  the  inner  and  outer  Hebrides,  relics 
of  neolithic  times  have  been  met  with,  so  that  the  Twde 
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distnbutioB  of  these  implements  ia  in  Btriking  contrast 
to  the  limited  range  of  pabeolithic  remains. 

We  know  that  neolithic  maa  was  accompanied  by  a 


mammalian  fauna  that  differed  very  much  from  that 
with  which  palieolithic  man  was  associated.      Dogs, 

HN 
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horses,  pigs,  several  breeds  of  oxen,  the  bison,  the 
red  deer,  the  Irish  elk,  and  such  like,  were  the  charao 
teristic  forms  of  neolithic  times.  .  •  . 

How  then  are  all  these  facts  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
.  .  •  The  answer  which  I  give  to  all  these  queries  is 
simply  this — the  palaeolithic  deposits  are  of  pre-Grlacial 
and  inter-Grlacial  age,  and  do  not,  in  any  part,  belong  to 
post-Grlacial  times.  They  are  either  entirely  wanting, 
or  very  sparingly  represented,  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
because  all  those  regions  have  again  and  again  been 
subjected  to  the  grinding  action  of  land-ice,  and  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  sea.  But  in  those  districts 
which  were  not  submerged  during  the  last  great  depres- 
sion of  the  land,  and'  in  such  regions  as  were  never 
overwhelmed  by  the  confluent  ice-masses,  the  valley 
gravels  form  a  continuous  series  of  records  from  pre- 
Grlacial  times  to  the  present  day.  ...  To  the  last 
inter-Glacial  period,  then,  we  must  refer  the  great  bulk 
of  the  palseolithic  river-gravels  of  the  south-east  of 
England.' 1 

I  go  further  than  this,  for  though  it  cannot  be 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  man  inhabited  our  area 
in  pre-Grlacial  times,  yet  the  concurrence  of  probabilities 
that  he  did  so  is  so  great,  that  I  have  a  profound 
conviction  that,  at  that  epoch,  here  he  must  have  been. 
I  have  already  more  than  hinted  at  his  presence  in  the 
south,  in  the  caves  of  Devonshire,  while  the  more  northern 
areas  were  shrouded  in  ice  (p.  462).  If  he  inhabited 
the  British  area  during  inter-Glacial  times,  why  should 
he  have  come  at  that  precise  period  and  not  before.  It 
seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  he  did  live  here 
before  the  Glacial  epoch  began,  and  that  he  retired  to 

>  <  Great  Ice  Age,*  pp.  530  and  531. 
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the  south  before  the  advancing  glacier  ice-sheets.  The 
changing  climate  might  by  degrees  suit  him  well 
enough^  for  do  not  the  Grreenlanders  of  our  own  time 
live  in  comfort  in  their  own  way  among  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  Greenland.  Ethno-* 
logically.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  *  Cave  H\mt- 
ing/  has  compared  them  to  our  own  Palaeolithic  Man* 
If  in  Britain  such  men  survived  the  Glacial  epoch, 
their  blood,  much  diluted,  may  even  be  among  us  still. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  repeat 
that  on  the  Continent,  in  caves  on  the  Meuse,  Dr. 
Schmerling  found  bones  of  men  mingled  with  those  of 
the  Cave  Bear,  Hyasna,  Elephant,  and  Ehinoceros. 

In  a  magnificent  work,  '  Beliquise  Aquitanicse,'  by 
the  late  Messrs.  Edouard  Lartet  and  Henry  Christy, 
ably  edited  by  Professor  T.  Eupert  Jones,  an  account  is 
given  of  the  caves  of  Dordogne  in  the  south  of  France. 
These,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Vez^re,  have  yielded 
bones  of  iTj/c^na  ^xAFdis  opdcea  (Lion),  Ureua  apelceus, 
Wolf  and  Fox,  the  Mammoth,  Musk  Sheep,  Aurochs, 
Chamois,  Ibex,  Beindeer,  Bed  Deer,  Megaceros  Hiber^ 
nicus,  Horse,  and  a  few  others,  and  among  these  were 
foimd  numerous  implements  both  of  flint  and  bone. 
The  caverns  were  inhabited  by  man,  and  numbers  of 
the  bones  have  been  broken,  partly  for  the  extraction  of 
the  marrow.  Among  the  bone  implements  are  needles, 
harpoons,  and  daggers,  while  of  stone  there  are 
numerous  flint  knives,  spear-heads,  &c.,  all  made  by 
chipping,  and,  unlike  neolithic  implements,  quite  un- 
polished. More  interesting  still,  on  the  bones  and  horns 
themselves  are  carved  prehistoric  drawings,  executed  with 
considerable  skill,  of  the  Beindeer,  Horse,  Ibex,  Bison, 
Birds,  and  most  important  of  all,  from  the  Cave  of  La 
Madelaine,  in  Dordogne,  an  unmistakable  incised  draw- 
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ing  of  the  Mammoth  with  shaggy  mane,  executed  on 
part  of  a  tusk  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Should  anyone 
still  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  stratigraphical  evidence 
that  man  was  contemporary  with  the  Mammoth,  he  will 
probably  feel  compelled  to  admit  the  evidence  yielded 
by  this  tusk.^ 

Further,  in  the  surface  strata  of  the  Meuse,  called 
Loess  near  Maestricht,    human  skeletons   with    some 
abnormal  peculiarities  are  said  to  have  been  found.     I 
have  seen  these  bones,  which  certainly  have  an  antique 
look,  but  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  discovered.     In    the 
same  neighbourhood,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a  human 
jaw  was  found   in  strata  containing  the   remains   of 
Mammoths,  &c«     Many  other  examples  might  be  given, 
of  the  remains  of  old  races  of  men  in  such  like  caverns 
or  in  river  deposits  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  was  contemporary 
with  extinct  Mammalia ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  origin  in  our  island  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
the  country  was  united  to   the  mainland,  and  that, 
along  with  the  great  hairy  Mammoth,  the  Ehinoceros, 
the  Hippopotamus,  Lion,  Hysena,  and  other  mammalia 
partly  extinct,  he  travelled  hither  at  a  time  when  the 
arts  were  so  rude,  that  he  had  no  means  of  coming 
except  on  foot. 

One  word  more  on  a  kiadred  subject.  Bound  great 
part  of  our  coast  we  iind  terraces  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  the 

>  A  fine  specimen  of  this  cave  bone-breccia,  with  a  needle  and 
flint  implement,  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geologji 
together  with  casts  in  plaster  of  some  of  the  carved  figures.  The 
originals,  including  the  figure  of  the  JSlephas  primigeniui^  belong 
to  the  British  Muaeum, 
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terrace  runs  with  persistence  for  a  number  of  miles. 
Sound  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  example,  on  both  shores, 
there  is  an  old  sea  cliff  of  solid  rock,  overlooking  a 
raised  beach  or  terrace,  now  often  cultivated,  and  then 
we  come  to  the  present  sea  beach.  This  terrace  usually 
consists  of  gravel  and  sea-shells,  of  the  same  species 
with  those  that  lie  upon  the  present  beach,  where  the 
tide  rises  and  falls.  The  same  kind  of  terrace  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  round  the  Isle 
of  Arran,  and  in  almost  all  the  other  estuaries  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  places  round  the  coast  of  the  West  High- 
lands. Old  sea  caverns  are  common  in  these  elevated 
cliffs,  made  at  a  time  when  they  were  daily  washed  by 
the  waves.  Similar  or  analogous  raised  beaches  occur 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  in  the  south  of  England. 
In  Devon  and  Cornwall  there  are  the  remains  of  old 
consolidated  beaches  clinging  to  the  cliffs  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  an  elevation  of  the  land  has  occurred  in 
places  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  feet,  at  a  very  re- 
cent period,  long  after  all  the  living  species  of  shell- 
fish inhabited  our  shores.  In  Scotland  other  old  sea 
terraces  occur  at  heights  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more. 

Further,  in  the  alluvial  plains  that  border  the  Forth, 
and  on  the  Clyde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow^  at 
various  times,  in  cutting  trenches,  canals,  and  other 
works,  the  bones  of  whales,  seals,  and  porpoises,  have 
been  found,  at  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  high-water  mark.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  whales  did  not  crawl  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
high-water  mark  to  die,  and  therefore  they  must  either 
have  died  upon  the  spot  where  their  skeletons  were 
found  or  been  floated  there  after  death.  That  part  of 
the  coimtry,  therefore,  must  have  been  covered  with 
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Bait  water,  which  is  now  occupied  simply  by  common 
alluvial  detritus.  But  the  story  does  not  stop  there, 
for  together  with  the  bones  of  the  whales  in  the  up* 
raised  marine  clays  of  the  Forth,  implements  of  bone 
and  wood  have  been  obtained,  and  in  beds  on  the  Clyde, 
canoes  were  found  in  a  state  of  preservation  so  perfect 
that  all  their  form  and  structute  could  be  well  made 
out.  Some  of  them  were  simply  scooped  in  the  trunks 
of  large  trees,  but  others  were  built  of  planks  nailed 
together — square-stemed  boats  indeed,  built  of  well- 
dressed  planks — and  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
by  my  colleague.  Professor  Geikie,  who  has  described 
them,  that  this  last  elevation  took  place  at  a  time  that 
is  possibly  historical. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
possible  recent  elevation  of  these  terraces  which  I  think 
is  deserving  of  attention,  and  it  is  this : — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Falkirk,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  there  is  a  small  stream,  and  several  miles  up 
that  stream,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide  of  the 
present  day,  there  were,  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
remains  of  old   Roman    docks,   near  the  end  of  the 
Boman  Wall,  usually  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus, 
that  stretched  across  Scotland  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth.     These  docks  are  now  no  longer 
to  be  seen ;  but  so  perfect  were  they,  that  General  Roy, 
when  commenciug  the  triangulation  of  Scotland  for  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  was  able  to  describe  them  in  detail, 
and  actually  to  draw  plans  of  them.     When  they  were 
built  they  were  of  course  close  to  the  tide,  and  stood  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Carron,  believed  by 
Professor  Geikie  to  have  been  tidal ;  but  the  sea  does 
not  come  near  to  them  now.      He  therefore  naturally 
inferred  that  when  they  were  constructed  the  relative 
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heif^ht  of  the  land  to  the  sea  must  have  been  less  than 
at  present. 

Again,  the  great  Wall  of  Antoninus,  erected  as  a 
barrier  against  invasions  by  the  northern  barbarians  of 
the  territory  conquered  by  the  Romans,  must  have  been 
brought  down  close  to  the  sea  level  at  both  ends.  Its 
eastern  termination  is  recognised  by  most  antiquaries 
as  having  been  placed  near  Carriden,  where  the  great 
Falkirk  flats  disappear  along  the  shore.  Its  western  ex- 
tremity, not  having  the  favourable  foundation  of  a  steep 
rising  ground,  now  stands  a  little  way  back  from  the  sea- 
margin  of  the  Clyde.  When  it  was  built  it  was  pro- 
bably carried  to  the  point  where  the  chain  of  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills,  descending  abruptly  into  the  water, 
saved  any  further  need  for  fortification.  But  owing  to 
a  probable  rise  of  the  land,  a  level  space  of  ground, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea,  now  lies 
between  high-water  mark  and  the  base  of  the  hills, 
and  runs  westward  from  the  termination  of  the  wall 
for  several  miles  as  far  as  Dumbarton.  Had  this  belt 
of  land  existed  then,  there  appears  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Somans  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  the 
Caledonians  from  crossing  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river, 
and  drive  them  into  the  opener  reaches  of  the  estuary 
below  Dumbarton. 

While  the  position  of  marine  shells  m  siiiu  proves 
the  former  presence  of  the  sea  at  a  height  of  20  or  25 
feet  above  its  present  level,  along  both  sides  of  the 
island,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  case  both  of  the  Clyde 
and  Forth,  the  change  of  level  within  the  human  period 
may  be  partly  due  to  silting  up,  though  it  must  always 
be  extremely  di£Scult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  results 
of  the  two  operations. 
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QUALITIES  OF    RIVBR-WATERS — DISSOLYING    OF    LIMESTOHS 

ROCKS  BT  SOLUTION. 

I  HATE  akeady  given  a  sketch  of  the  chief  river  aresLS 
of  Great  Britain,  but  I  did  not  enter  upon  one 
important  point  connected  with  them,  namely,  the 
qualities  of  their  waters.  If  we  examine  the  geological 
structure  of  our  island  with  regard  to  its  watersheds 
and  river-courses,  we  find,  as  already  stated,  that  th^ 
larger  streams,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  run  into  the 
German  Ocean ;  the  chief  exception  being  the  Severn 
and  its  tributaries,  which  drain  a  large  proportion  of 
Wales,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  of 
England.  A  much  larger  area  of  country  is,  however, 
drained  towards  the  east  than  to  the  west. 

When  we  examine  the  qualities  of  the  waters  of  our 
rivers,  we  find  that  this  necessarily  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  and  soils  over  which  they  flow. 
Thus  the  waters  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  are,  for  the 
most  part,  soft.  All  the  Highland  waters,  as  a  rule, 
are  soft ;  the  mountains  being  composed  of  granitic 
rocks,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  the  like,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  limestone  being  intermingled  therewith, 
and  the  other  rocks  being,  for  the  most  part,  almost 
free  from  carbonate  of  lime.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  lime,  soda,  or  potash,  is  taken  up  by  the  water  that 
falls  upon,  flows  over,  or  drains  through  these  rocks. 
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the  soda  or  potash  being  chiefly  derived  from  the 
felspathic  ingredients  of  the  various  formations,  and 
therefore  the  waters  are  soft.  For  this  reason,  at  a  vast 
expense,  Glasgow  has  been  supplied  with  water  from 
Loch  Katrine,  which,  lying  amid  the  gneissic  rocks,  is, 
like  almost  all  other  waters  from  our  oldest  formations, 
soft,  pure,  and  delightful.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  waters  that  run  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the 
Lammermuir  Hills;  and  the  only  fault  that  can  be 
found  with  all  of  these  waters,  excepting  by  anglers  in 
times  of  flood,  is  that  they  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
flavoured  and  tinged  by  colouring  matter  derived  from 
peat. 

The  water  of  the  rivers  drained  from  the  Silurian 
Cumberland  mountains  is  also  soft,  and  so  little  of  the 
waters  of  that  country  rises  in  the  lower  plateaux  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  that  it  scarcely  afifects  their 
quality. 

The  water  from  the  Welsh  mountains  is  also  in 
great  part  soft,  the  country  being  formed  of  Silurian 
rocks^  here  and  there  slightly  calcareous,  from  the 
presence  of  fossils  mixed  with  the  hardened  sandy  or 
slaty  sediment,  that  forms  the  larger  part  of  that 
country.  So  sweet  and  pleasant  are  the  waters  of  Bala 
Lake,  compared  with  the  impure  mixtures  we  some- 
times drink  in  London,  that  it  has  been  more  than  once 
proposed  to  lead  it  all  the  way  for  the  supply  of  water 
for  the  capital;  and  the  same  proposition  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  waters  of  Plinlimmon  *  and 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  Cardiganshire.  But  when 
in  Wales,  and  on  its  borders,  we  come  to  the  Old  Ked 
Sandstone  district,  the  marls  are  somewhat  calcareous, 
and  interstratified  with  impure  concretionary  limestones, 

*  Properly  Plymlumon. 
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called  comstones,  and  the  waters  are  harder.  The 
waters  are  apt  to  be  still  harder  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  tracts  that  sometimes  rise  into  high  escarp- 
ments round  the  borders  of  the  great  South  Wales 
coalfield,  and  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire. 

Again,  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  Pennine  chain,  as  far  south  as  Clitheroe  and 
Skipton,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  hard,  because  thej 
drain  areas  composed  partly  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. But,  as  a  rule,  wherever  they  rise  in,  and  flow 
through  strata  formed  of  Yoredale  shales  and  sand- 
stones and  Millstone  Grit,  the  waters  are  soft;  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  reservoirs  have  been 
constructed  in  the  Millstone  Grrit  regions  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  for  the  supply  of  large 
towns  and  cities  such  as  Bradford,  Preston,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool.  All  the  waters  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Derbyshire,  such  as  the  Dove  and  the 
Wye,  are  hard.  All  the  rivers  that  flow  over  the 
Permian  rocks  and  New  Bed  Sandstone  and  Marl,  are, 
as  a  rule,  somewhat  hard,  and  the  waters  of  the  Lias, 
and  the  Oolitic  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  are  of  necessity 
charged  with  those  substances  in  solution  that  make 
water  hard,  because  the  Lias  and  Oolites  are  so  largely 
formed  of  limestones,  and  the  Chalk  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  thus  happens  that,  as  a  general  rule,  most  of  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  England,  as  far  west  as  the  borders  of  Devon- 
shire, are  of  hard  water.  The  waters  of  the  Severn  are 
less  so,  but  still  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  waters  of  the 
Mersey,  the  Dee,  and  the  Clwyd,  are  also  somewhat 
hard,  while  those  that  flow  westward  in  Wales  are  soft 
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and  pleasant,  and  would  always  be  wholesome  were  it 
not  that  many  are  polluted,  and  the  fish  killed  in  them, 
by  the  refuse  of  the  crushed  ores  of  lead  and  copper 
mines. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  subjects,  I  must  try  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  salts 
which  are  carried  in  solution  to  the  sea  by  the  agency 
of  running  water. 

The  first  case  I  shall  take  is  at  Bath,  where  there  is 
a  striking  example  of  what  a  mere  spring  can  do.  The 
Bath  Old  Well  jrields  126  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
which  is  equal  to  18 1,440. gallons  per  day.  There  are 
a  number  of  constituents  in  this  water,  such  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  nearly  nine  grains  to  the  gallon ;  sulphate  of 
lime,  more  than  eighty  grains ;  sulphate  of  soda,  more 
than  seventeen  grains ;  common  salt,  rather  more  than 
twelve  and  a  half  grains ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  four- 
teen and  a  half  grains  to  the  gallon,  &c.  &c. — 
altogether,  with  our  minor  constituents,  there  are  144 
grains  of  salts  in  solution  in  every  gallon  of  this  wster, 
which  is  equal  to  3,732  lbs.  per  day,  or  608  tons  a  year. 
A  cubic  yard  of  limestone  may  be  roughly  estimated  to 
weigh  two  tons.  If,  therefore,  these  salts  were  pre- 
cipitated, compressed,  and  solidified  into  the  same  bulk, 
and  having  the  same  weight,  as  limestone,  we  should 
find  the  annual  discharge  of  the  Bath  wells  capable  of 
forming  a  column  3  feet  square  in  diameter,  and  about 
912  feet  high.  Yet  this  large  amount  of  solid  mineral 
matter  is  carried  away  every  year  in  invisible  solution 
in  water  which,  to  the  eye,  appears  perfectly  limpid  and 
pure.  There  are  many  other  salt  springs  in  England, 
such  as  those  of  Cheltenham,  and  numberless  others 
nominally  fresh,  each  of  which^  brings  to  the  surface  its 
proportion  of  salts  in   solution.     Indeed,  it  has  been 
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shown  by  the  late  Professor  Bogers  that  all  springs 
contain  an  appreciable  proportion  of  common  salt 
besides  other  ingredients  in  solution.  This  being  the 
case,  and  rivers  being  fed  by  springs  that  rise  in  rocks, 
in  addition  to  the  water  drained  from  the  surface,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  rivers  must  contain  various  proportions 
of  substances  soluble  in  the  rocks,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
known  that  even  small  quantities  of  silica  may  be  dis- 
solved  in  pure  distilled  water. 

The  Thames  is  a  good  type  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way  by  a  moderate-sized  river,  draining  a  country 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks.  It  rises  at  the  Seven  Springs,  near  the  western 
edge  of,  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  Oolitic  tableland  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  flows 
eastward  through  all  the  Oolitic  strata,  composed  mostly 
of  thick  formations  of  limestone,  calcareous  sand,  and 
masses  of  clay,  which  often  contain  shelly  bands  and 
scattered  fossil  shells.  Then,  bending  to  the  south- 
east, below  Oxford,  it  crosses  the  Lower  Greensand,  the 
Grault,  the  Upper  Greensand,  all  calcareous,  and  the 
Chalk,  the  last  of  which  may  be  roughly  stated  as 
consisting  of  nearly  pure  limestone  :  then  through  the 
London  Clay  aud  other  strata  belonging  to  the  great 
Eocene  formations  of  the  London  basin,  which  are 
nearly  all  more  or  less  calcareous.  The  Thames  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  contain  substances  of  various 
kinds  in  solution  in  large  quantities;  and  to  those 
derived  from  the  rocks  must  be  added,  all  the  impurities 
from  the  drainage  of  the  villages  and  towns  that  line 
its  banks  between  the  Seven  Springs  and  London. 

At  Teddington,  on  a  rough  average  for  the  year, 
1,337  cubic  feet  of  water  (equal  to  8,343  gallons) 
pass  seaward  per  second:  and,  upon  analysis,  it  was 
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found  that  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  grains  of  various 
matters,  chiefly  bicarbonate  of  lime,  occur  in  solution 
in  each  gallon,  thus  giving  187,717  grains  per  second 
passing  seaward.  This  is  equal  to  nearly  96,540  lbs. 
per  hour,  2,316,960  lbs.  per  day,  or  377,540  tons  a 
year :  and  this  amount  is  chiefly  dissolved  out  of  the 
bulk  of  the  solid  rodks  and  surface  aoila  of  the  country^ 
aided  by  sewage  matter  derived  from  the  drainage  of 
towns,  and  mineral  and  animal  manures  used  in  'agri- 
culture, the  whole  passing  out  to  sea  in  an  invisible 
form,  known  only  to  the  analytical  chemist.  What 
proportion  of  this  is  exclusively  derived  from  substances 
contained  in  the  rocks  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  Professor 
Prestwich  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  1872  mentions  that,  according  to  different 
estimates,  the  average  daily  discharge  of  the  Thames  at 
Kingston  has  been  variously  estimated  by  Mr.  Beard- 
more  at  1,145  millions,  and  by  Mr.  Harrison  at  1,353 
millions  of  gallons. 

'  Taking,'  says  Professor  Prestwich,  *  the  mean  daily 
discharge  at  Kingston  at  1,250  million  gallons,  and  the 
salts  in  solution  at  19  grains  per  gallon,  the  mean 
quantity  of  dissolved  mineral  matter  there  carried  down 
by  the  Thames  every  twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to 
3,364,286  lbs.  or  1,502  tons,  which  is  equal  to  548,230 
tons  in  a  year.  Of  this  daily  quantity,  about  two-thirds, 
or  say  1,000  tons,  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  238 
tons  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  while  limited  proportions  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphates  of  soda  and  potash, 
silica,  and  traces  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphates  con- 
stitute the  rest.  .  .  •  Therefore'  (with  some  minor 
eliminations)  ^the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
carried  away  from  the  area  of  the  Thames  basin  above 
Kingston  (2,072   square  miles)  is  equal  to  797  tons 
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daily,  or  290,905  ions  annually.  Adding  Uie  other 
ingredients  not  included  in  Professor  Prestwich*8 
calculation,  such  as  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
sulphates  of  soda  and  potash,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
silica,  alumina,  &c.,  the  sum  total  of  substances  annually 
carried  to  the  sea  in  solution,  will  closely  approximate 
to  my  earlier  calculation. 

If  we  consider  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  rivers 
that  *flow  over  rocks  which  contain  lime  and  other 
substances  easily  soluble,  we  then  begin  to  comprehend 
what  an  enormous  quantity  of  matter  by  this — ^to  the 
eye — perfectly  imperceptible  process  is  being  constantly 
carried  into  the  sea.  If  we  take  all  the  other  rivers 
of  the  east,  and  those  of  the  south  of  England  (exclusive 
of  those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall),  we  find  that  they  drain 
more  than  18,000  square  miles,  to  a  great  extent  con- 
sisting of  limestone  and  other  calcareous  rocks ;  and  if 
we  assume  the  amount  of  outflow  from  the  smn  of  these 
rivers  to  be  only  three  times  that  of  the  Thames  (and  I 
believe  it  must  be  more),  we  may  have  about  872,715 
tons  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  other  substances  passing 
with  these  rivers  annually  to  the  sea  in  solution. 

The  rivers  of  the  west  coast  of  England  and  of  the 
whole  of  Wales  drain  about  30,000  square  miles ;  and 
the  waters,  as  a  rule,  are  much  softer  than  those  of  the 
east  of  England.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  that  these  rivers,  in  proportion 
to  rainfall  and  the  areas  which  they  drain,  do  not  each 
carry  off  as  much  matter  in  solution  as  those  of  the 
east  of  England.  Their  softness  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  rock-formations  of  the  west  are  much 
less  calcareous  than  those  of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall  for  given  areas  is  in  the  west  of 
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England  and  Wales,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions, 
and  this  extra  amount  of  rainfall  must  have  the  effect 
of  producing  an  extra  amount  of  solution  of  the  alkaline 
and  other  constituents  that  so  largely  form  the  con- 
stituents of  those  paleeozoic  rocks  that  form  the  hilly 
regions.  If  so,  then,  for  given  areas,  the  quantity  of 
matter  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  western  areas,  may  be 
approximately  equivalent  in  a  year  to  that  which  is 
found  in  the  eastern-flowing  rivers.  This  idea,  new 
to  me,  was  first  impressed  on  my  mind  by  reading  the 
Presidental  Address  of  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade  to  the 
Liverpool  Geological  Society,  1877,  in  which,  among 
other  important  matters,  he  states  that  ^a  total  of 
68,450,936,960  tons  of  water  run  off  the  area  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  annually,  equal  to  18*3  inches  in  depth, 
which  leaves  13*7  inches  for  evaporation.  The  total 
solids  in  solution  amount  to  8,370,630  tons,  about 
equal  to  558,042  tons  in  a  year,  if  reduced  to  a  solid 
state.  This  would  cover  four  square  miles  of  ground 
with  a  stratum  of  limestone  one  foot  thick,  assuming 
that  13^  cubic  feet  go  to  a  ton,  and  also,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  all  the  matter  in  solution  is  in  the 
state  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  We  know  this  not  to  be 
the  case,  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  the  various  salts  dissolved  out  of  the  rocks. 
According  to  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade's  estimate  of  1 5  feet 
to  the  ton,  ^  the  amount  of  denudation,  if  distributed 
equally  over  England  and  Wales,  reckoned  at  58,300 
square  miles,  would  be  '0077  of  a  foot  per  century,  that 
is,  it  would  take  12,978  years  to  reduce  it  one  foot.' 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  quantity  carried 
away  in  solution  varies  much  in  different  geological 
areas,  for  of  all  the  rocky  formations,  limestones  are 
most  easily  acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid  in  rain  water. 
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If  we  could  take  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  into  the 
calculation,  how  great  the  amount  must  be.  The  St. 
Lawrence  alone  drains  an  area  of  297,600  square  miles, 
three  and  a  third  times  larger  than  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  of  the  Mississippi  is  982,400  square 
miles,  or  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  area 
drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Amazon  drains  an 
area  of  1,512,000  square  miles,  but  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  cases. 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  economy  of  Nature  that 
this  dissolving  of  the  constituents  of  rocks  should 
always  be  going  on  over  all  the  world,  for  it  is  from 
solutions  of  lime  and  other  salts  thus  obtained  by  the 
sea,  that  plants  and  shell-fish  derive  part  of  their 
nourishment,  plants  for  their  tissues,  and  Mollusca  and 
other  creatures  for  their  shells  and  bones.  As  it  is  now, 
so  has  it  been  through  all  proved  geological  time,  and 
doubtless  long  before  ;  for  the  oldest  known  strata,  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  were  themselves  originally  formed 
of  ordinary  sediments,  and  consist  in  part  of  thick 
strata  of  limestone  that  must  have  been  formed  by  the 
life  and  death  of  organic  creatures  in  the  sea. 

This  waste  of  material  by  the  dissolving  of  rocks  is 
indeed  evident  to  the  practised  eye  over  most  of  the 
solid  limestone  districts  of  England,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore say  a  little  more  on  the  subject.  On  the  fiat  tops 
of  the  Chalk  Downs,  for  example,  over  large  areas  in 
Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  quantities  of 
angular  unworn  fiints,  many  feet  in  thickness,  com- 
pletely cover  the  surface  of  the  land,  revealing  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  the  fact,  that  all  these  accumulations 
of  barren  stones  have  not  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  represent  the  gradual  destruction  by  rain 
and  carbonic  acid,  of  a  vast  thickness  of  chalk  with 
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layers  of  flint,  that  once  existed  above  the  present  sur- 
face.    The  following  diagram  will  explain  this : — 

Fig.  114. 


1   r~i= — II  rr-*'rr'icr 


1,  Chalk  without  flints.  2,  Chalk  with  flints,  a  a,  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  marked  by  a  dark  line,  b  b,Bn  old  surface  of 
ground,  marked  by  a  light  line.  Between  a  a  the  surface  is  covered 
by  accumulated  flints,  the  thickness  of  which  is  greatest  where  the 
line  is  thickest  between  a!  and  x ,  above  which  surface  a  greater 
proportion  of  chalk  has  been  dissolved  and  disappeared. 

An  irregular  mixture  of  clay  with  flints,  often 
several  feet  thick,  is  also  frequent  on  the  surface  of  the 
Chalk  Downs  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
The  flints,  though  sometimes  broken,  are  in  other  respects 
of  the  shape  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  dissolving 
away  of  the  Chalk,  and  the  clay  itself  is  an  insoluble 
residue,  originally  sparingly  mingled  with  that  lime- 
stone. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  plateaux  of  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  of  Wales,  of 
Derbyshire,  and  of  the  north  of  England,  have  suffered 
waste  by  solution,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chalk,  only 
from  the  absence  of  flints  in  these  strata  we  have  no 
insoluble  residue  by  which  to  estimate  its  amount.  In 
Lancashire,  north  of  Morecambe  Bay,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  in  Yorkshire,  east,  north-east,  and  north- 
west of  Settle,  the  high  plateaux  of  limestone  are  often 
for  miles  half  bare  of  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the 
rock  is  rough  and  rugged  from  the  effects  of  rain-water 
and  the  carbonic  acid  it  contains ;  looking,  on  a  large 
scale,  like  surfaces  of  salt  or  sugar  half  dissolved.  The 
joints  of  the  rock  have  been  widened  by  this  chemical 
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action,  and  it  requirefi  wary  walking,  with  yoiir  eyes 
on  the  ground,  to  avoid,  perhaps,  a  broken  leg.  The 
Oolites  must  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  especialJy 
where  not  covered  by  Boulder-clay;  for,  it  must  he 
remembered,  that  such  effects  are  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  exposure  of  limestones  on  the  actual  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Let  me,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  once  more 
recall  to  the  mind  of  the  half-instructed  reader  that  the 
sea  is  the  final  recipient  of  all  invisible  solutions  and  of 
all  visible  sentiments. 

All  mountain  rivers  lost,  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom  ever  flow. 

Bain  and  rivers  are  the  unwearied  destroyers  of  all  lands, 
aided  by  the  restless  beating  of  the  waves  on  rock- bound 
coasts.  These  destroy  but  to  reconstruct  new  strata,  by 
the  upheaval  of  which  future  lands  shall  rise.  As  the 
Ocean  is  now,  so  has  it  been  throughout  all  authentic 
geological  history,  and 

Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears, 
Mtat  think  of  tehat  will  be,  and  what  has  been — 

is  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  physical  geologist, 
ever  since  the  time  when  John  Bay,  in  1691,  published 
his  far-seeing  work  '  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  Creation.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIIL 

SOILS. 

The  soils  of  a  country  necessarily  vary  to  a  great 
extent,  though  not  entirely,  with  the  nature  of  the 
underlying  geological  formations.  Thus,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  the  gneissic  and  granitic  mountains 
are  generally  heathy  and  barren,  because  they  are  so 
high  and  craggy,  and  their  hard  rocky  materials  some- 
times come  bare  to  the  surface  over  cousiderable  areas. 
Strips  of  fertile  meadow  land  lie  chiefly  on  narrow 
alluvial  plains,  which  here  and  there  border  the  rivers. 
Hence  the  Highlands  mainly  form  a  wild  and  pastoral 
country,  sacred  to  grouse,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  red 
deer. 

Further  south,  Silurian  rocks,  though  the  scenery  is 
different,  produce  more  or  less  the  same  kinds  of  soil, 
in  the  broad  range  of  hills  that  lies  between  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  borders  of 
England,  including  the  Muirfoot  and  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  and  the  high  grounds  that  stretch  southwards 
into  Carrick  and  Galloway.  There,  the  rocks,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  hard,  untractable,  gritty,  and  slaty 
material,  form  but  little  soil  because  they  are  difficult 
to  decompose.  Hence  the  higher  ground  is  to  a  great 
extent  imtilled,  though  excellently  adapted  for  pastoral 
purposes.  Where,  however,  the  slopes  are  covered  more 
or  less  with  old  ice-drifis  and  moraine  matter,  the  soil, 
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even  high  on  the  slopes,  is  deep,  and  the  ground  is 
fertile,  and  many  beautifiil  vales  intersect  the  country. 
Through  this  classic  ground  run  the  Whitader  and  the 
Tweed,  the  Teviot  and  the  Clyde ;  the  White  Esk,  the 
Annan,  the  Nith,  and  the  Dee,  which  run  through  the 
mountains  of  Galloway  to  the  Solway  Firth.  Most  of 
these  rivers  have  often  a  bare,  unwooded,  and  solitary 
pastoral  character  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  courses, 
gradually  passing,  as  they  descend  and  widen,  into  well 
cultivated  fields  and  woodlands. 

The  great  central  valley  of  Scotland,  between  the 
metamorphic  series  of  the  Highland  mountains  and  the 
less  altered  Silurian  strata  of  the  high-lying  southern 
counties,  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  a  more  mixed  charac- 
ter, consisting  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Marl,  and  of 
the  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous series,  intermixed  with  considerable  masses  of 
igneous  rocks.  The  eflfect  of  denudation  upon  these 
formations  in  old  times,  particularly  of  the  denuda- 
tion which  took  place  during  the  Glacial  period,  and 
also  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  ice-borne  debris  by 
subsequent  marine  action,  has  been  to  cover  large 
tracts  of  country  with  a  happy  mixture  of  materials — 
such  as  clay  mixed  with  pebbles,  sand,  and  lime.  In 
this  way  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  anywhere  to  he 
found  in  our  island  has  been  formed,  and  its  cultivation 
for  nearly  a  century  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  skilful 
farmers,  who  have  brought  the  agriculture  of  that  dis- 
trict up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  which  it  has  attained 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Through  the  inland  parts  of  England,  from  North- 
umberland to  Derbyshire,  we  have  another  long  tract 
of  hilly  country,  composed  of  Carboniferous  rocks, 
forming  in  parts  regions  so  high  that,  except  in  the 
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dales,  much  of  it  is  unfitted  for  ordinary  agricultural 
operations. 

The  Derbyshire  limestone  tract,  for  the  most  part 
high  and  grassy,  consists  almost  entirely  of  pasture 
lands,  intersected  by  cultivated  valleys.  On  the  east 
and  west  that  region  is  skirted  by  high  heathy  ridges 
of  Millstone  Grit.  North  of  the  limestone  lies  the 
moss-covered  plateau  of  Millstone  Grit,  called  Kinder 
Scout,  nearly  2,000  feet  in  height;  and  beyond  this, 
between  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coalfields,  there 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  similar  moorland^  intersected  by 
grassy  valleys^  *  Still  further  north,  all  the  way  to  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  east  of  the  fertile  Vale  of  Eden, 
the  country  may  also  be  described  as  a  great  high 
plateau,  sloping  gently  eastward,  through  which  the 
rivers  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  have  scooped 
unnumbered  valleys. 

The  uplands  are  generally  heathy,  with  occasional 
tracts  of  peat  and  small  lakes  ;  but  when  formed  partly 
of  limestone,  grassy  mountain  pastures  are  apt  to  pre- 
vail, through  which  in  places  those  ^  blind  roads '  run 
northward  into  Scotland,  so  graphically  described  in 
chapters  xxii.  and  xxiii.  of  Scott's  ^  Guy  Mannering.' 
Here  and  there  the  deeper  valleys  are  cultivated,  dotted 
with  villages,  hamlets,  the  seats  of  squires,  farms,  and  the 
small  possessions  of  the  original  StcUeamen,  Of  this 
kind  of  land  the  Yorkshire  dales  may  be  taken  as  a 
type.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  these  dales,  so 
little  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  The  occasional 
alluvial  flats  of  the  Calder,  the  Aire,  Wharfdale, 
Niddesdale,  Wensleydale,  Swaledale,  Teesdale,  Wear- 
dale,  the  Derwent,  and  the  valleys  of  the  North  and 
South  Tyne,  all  alike  tell  their  tale  to  the  eye  of  the 
geologist,  the  artist,  and  the  &rmer.     The  accidental 
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park-like  arrangement  of  the  trees,  the  soft  grassy 
slopes  leading  the  eye  on  to  the  upland  terraces  of 
limestone  or  sandstone,  which,  when  we  look  up  the 
valleys,  are  lost  in  a  long  perspective,  the  uppermost 
terrace  of  all  sometimes  standing  out  against  the  sky, 
like  the  relic  of  a  great  Cyclopean  city  of  unknown 
date,  as  in  the  time-weathered  grits  of  Brimham  Rocks. 
These  together  present  a  series  of  scenes  quite  unique 
in  the  scenery  of  England. 

The  larger  part  of  this  northern  territory  is  there- 
fore, because  of  the  moist  climate  of  the  hilly  region, 
devoted  to  pasture  land,  as  is  also  the  case  with  lai^ 
portions  of  Cumberland  and  the  other  north-western 
counties  of  England,  excepting  the  Vale  of  Eden  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Solway,  where  the  Permian 
rocks  and  the  boulder-clays  of  that  noble  valley  gene- 
rally form  excellent  soils,  well  watered  by  the  Eden  and 
all  its  tributary  streams  that  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  high  broad- 
topped  hills  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
high  mountain  tracts  of  Cumbria  are  known  to  all 
British  tourists  for  their  wild  pastoral  character,  inter- 
sected by  exquisite  strips  of  retired  green  alluvial 
valleys,  and  the  famous  lakes,  sometimes  wild  and  bare  of 
trees,  but  often  so  well-wooded  and  luxuriant.  This  is 
essentially  the  lake-country  of  Britain  south  of  the 
border,  for  all  the  lakes  in  Wales  would  probably  not 
suflSce  to  fill  Windermere  with  water. 

The  same  general  pastoral  character  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  is  also 
observable  in  Wales,  where  disturbance  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  has  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  a  great  range^  or 
rather  of  a  cluster  of  mountains — the  highest  south  of 
the  Tweed.     In  that  old  Principality,  and  also  in  the 
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LoDgmysd  of  Shropshire,  there  are  tracts  of  land, 
amounting  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres,  where 
the  country  rises  to  a  height  of  from  1,000  to  3,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Much  of  it  is  mostly 
covered  with  heath,  and  is  therefore  fit  for  nothing  but 
pasture  land:  but  on  the  low  grounds,  and  on  the 
alluvium  of  the  rivers,  there  is  often  excellent  soil. 
The  more  important  valleys  also  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  Cumbria,  and  the  width  of  the  alluvial  fiats  is 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  rivers. 

The  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  Denbighshire — the  substra- 
tum of  which  consists  of  New  lied  Sandstone,  covered 
by  Glacial  debris,  and  bounded  by  high  Silurian  hills — 
is  fertile,  and  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  Conwy,  the 
Mawddach,  the  Dovey,  the  Ystwyth,  the  Aeron,  and 
the  Teifi,  are  all  bordered  by  broad,  fertile,  and  well 
wooded  margins,  above  which  rise  the  wild  hills  of 
North  and  South  Wales.  The  Towey  of  Caermarthen- 
shire,  the  Cothi,  and  all  the  large  rivers  of  Grlamorgan- 
shire,  the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  are  unsurpassed  for 
quiet  and  fertile  beauty.  No  inland  river  of  equal 
volume  in  Britain  surpasses  the  Towey  in  its  couise 
from  Llandovery  to  Caermarthen.  Bapid,  and  often 
wide,  it  fiows  along  sometimes  through  broad  alluvial 
plains,  bounded  by  wood-covered  hills,  the  plains  them- 
selves all  park-like,  but  with  many  a  park  besides,  and 
everywhere  interspersed  with  pleasant  towns,  farms, 
seats,  and  ruined  castles. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
of  South  Wales,  in  Breconshire  and  Monmouthshire, 
and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  England  in  Herefordshire, 
and  parts  of  Worcestershire,  occupied  by  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  though  hilly,  and  in  South  Wales  occasion- 
ally even  mountainous,  is  naturally  of  a  fertile  kind. 
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This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  comparatively  low- 
lying  lands,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rocks  are 
generally  soft,  and  therefore  easily  decomposed;  and 
where  the  surface  is  covered  with  drift,  the  loose  ma- 
terial is  chiefly  formed  of  the  waste  of  the  partly  cal- 
careoiis  strata  on  which  it  rests,  and  this  adds  to  its 
fertility,  for  the  soil  is  thus  deepened  and  more  easily 
fitted  for  purposes  of  tillage.  If  anyone  is  desirous  to 
realise  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Eng- 
lish Old  Bed  Sandstone,  let  him  go  to  the  summit  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  or  of  those  above  Stoke  Edith,  and 
cast  his  eye  north  and  west,  and  there  in  feur-stretching 
undulations  of  hill  and  dale,  with  towns  and  villages, 
farms  and  parks,  he  will  survey  a  vast  tract,  unrivalled 
in  varied  beauty,  dotted  with  noble  woods  and  orchards, 
and  fruit  trees  set  in  every  hedge,  while  through  the 
fertile  scene  wander  the  Teme,  the  Lug,  and  the  stately 
Wye,  in  many  a  broad  curvature,  winding  its  way  from 
the  distant  Plynlimmon  to  lose  itself  in  the  wide  estuary 
of  the  Severn. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  moist  character  of  the 
climate  of  much  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  of  the 
north  of  England  in  its  western  parts,  renders  these 
regions  much  more  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than 
for  the  growth  of  cereals. 

In  the  centre  of  England,  in  the  Lickey  Hills,  near 
Birmingham,  and  in  the  wider  boss  of  Chamwood  Forest, 
where  the  old  Palseozoic  rocks  crop  out  like  islands 
amid  the  Secondary  strata,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  a  wild  character  suddenly  prevails  in  the  scenery, 
even  though  the  land  lieb  comparatively  low,  for  the 
rocks  are  rough  and  imtractable,  and  stand  out  in 
miniature  mountains.  Much  of  Chamwood  Forest  is, 
however,  covered  by  drift,  and  is  now  being  so  rapidly 
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enclosed,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  modern  monastery 
and  the  cowled  monks  who  till  the  soil,  it  would  almost 
cease  to  be  suggestive  of  the  England  of  mediaeval 
times,  when  wastes  and  forests  covered  half  the 
land. 

If  we  now  pass  to  tha  Secondary  rocks  that  lie  in 
the  plains,  we  find  a  different  state  of  things.  In  the 
centre  of  England,  formed  of  New  Red  Sandstone  and 
Marl,  the  soils  are  fof  the  most  part  naturally  more 
fertile  than  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales,  or  in  some  of  the  Palaeozoic  areas  in  the  ex- 
treme south-west  of  England.  When  the  soft  New  Red 
Sandstone  and  especially  the  Marl  are  bare  of  drift,  and 
form  the  actual  surface,  they  often  decompose  easily, 
and  form  deep  loams,  save  where  the  conglomerate  beds 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  come  to  the  surface.  These 
conglomerates  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  gravels  barely 
consolidated,  formed  of  water-worn  pebbles  of  various 
kinds,  but  chiefly  of  liver-coloured  quartz-rock,  like 
that  of  some  of  the  conglomerates  of  the  old  Red  Sand- 
stone, derived  from  some  unknown  region,  and  of  sili- 
cious  sand,  sometimes  ferruginous.  This  mixture  forms, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  barren  soil.  Some  of  the  old  waste 
and  forest  lands  of  England,  such  as  Sherwood  Forest 
and  Trentham  Park,  part  of  Beaudesert,  and  the  ridges 
east  of  the  Severn  near  Bridgnorth,  lie  almost  entirely 
upon  these  intractable  gravels,  or  on  other  sands 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  have  partly  remained 
uncultivated  to  this  day.  As  land  however  becomes  in 
itself  more  valuable,  the  ancient  forests  are  being  cut 
down  and  the  ground  enclosed.  But  a  good  observer 
will  often  infer,  from  the  straightness  of  the  hedges, 
that  such  ground  has  only  been  lately  taken  into  culti- 
vation, and  at  a  time  since  it  has  become  profitable  to 
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reclaim  that  which  at  no  very  distant  date  was  dcYoted 
to  forest  ground  and  to  wild  animals.' 

In  the  centre  of  England  there  are  broad  tracts  of 
land  composed  chiefly  of  New  Bed  Marl  and  Lias  clay. 
If  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  great  escarpment, 
formed  by  the  Oolitic  tableland,  we  look  over  the  wide 
flats  and  undulations  formed  by  these  strata.  The 
marl  consists  of  what  was  once  a  light  kind  of  clay, 
mingled  with  a  small  percentage  of  lime ;  and  when  it 
moulders  down  on  the  surface,  it  naturally  forms  a  fertile 
soil.  A  great  extent  of  the  arable  land  in  the  centre 
and  west  of  England  is  formed  of  these  red  strata,  but 
often  covered  with  Glacial  debris. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  firuit  tree  district  of 
Great  Britain  lie  chiefly  upon  red  rocks,  sometimes  of 
the  Old  and  sometimes  of  the  New  fied  Series.  The 
counties  of  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Gloucester- 
shire, with  their  numerous  orchards,  celebrated  for 
cider  and  perry,  lie  in  great  part  on  these  formations, 
where  all  the  fields  and  hedgerows  are  in  spring  white 
with  the  blossoms  of  innumerable  fruit  trees.  Again, 
in  Scotland,  the  plain  called  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  lying 
between  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
stretches  over  a  tract  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  is 
famous  for  its  apples.  What. may  be  the  reason  of  this 
relation  I  do  not  know ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  that 
soils  composed  of  the  New  and  Old  Sed  Marl  and 
Sandstone,  are  generally  better  adapted  for  such  fruit 
trees  than  any  other  in  Britain. 

The  Lias  clay  in  the  centre  of  England,  though  often 

'  There  are  many  other  forest  lands  in  England,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  some  on  Eocene  strata,  some  on  Boulder-clay,  which, 
by  help  of  deep  draining,  are  gradually  becoming  cultivated 
regions. 
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laid  down  for  cereals,  forms  a  considerable  proportion 
of  our  meadow  land.  It  is  blue  when  unweathered, 
and  includes  many  beds  of  limestone,  and  bands  of 
fossil  shells  are  scattered  throughout  the  clay  itself. 
From  its  exceeding  stiffness  and  persistent  retention  of 
moisture,  it  is  especially  adapted  for  grass  land,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  plough,  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  it 
in  the  centre  of  England  is  devoted  to  pastures,  often 
intersected  by  numerous  footpaths  of  ancient  date, 
that  lead  by  the  pleasant  hedge-rows  to  wooded  villages 
and  old  timbered  farmsteads.  When  we  pass  into  the 
Middle  Lias,  which  forms  an  escarpment  overlooking 
the  Lower  Lias  clay,  we  find  a  very  fertile  soil ;  for 
the  Marlstone,  as  it  is  called,  is  much  lighter  in  cha- 
racter than  the  more  clayey  Lower  Lias,  being  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  lime,  derived  from  the  Marlstone  Lime-rock 
itself,  and  from  the  intermixture  of  fossils  that  often 
pervade  the  other  strata.  The  course  of  the  low  flat- 
topped  Marlstone  hills,  well  seen  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  Edgehill,  and  all  round  Banbury,  striking  along  the 
country  and  overlooking  the  Lower  Lias  clay,  is  thus 
usually  marked  by  a  strip  of  peculiarly  fertile  soil, 
often  dotted  with  villages  and  towns  with  antique 
churches  and  handsome  towers,  built  of  the  brown  lime- 
stone of  the  formation. 

Ascending  the  geological  scale  into  the  next  group, 
we  find  the  Oolitic  rocks  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
beds  of  limestone,  with  here  and  there  interstratified 
clays,  some  of  which,  like  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge 
Clays,  are  of  great  thickness,  and  spread  over  large 
tracts  of  country.  The  fiat  tops  of  these  limestone 
Downs,  when  they  rise  to  considerable  height,  as  they 
do  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  were,  until  a  comparatively 
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recent  date,  left  in  a  state  of  natural  grass,  and  used 
chiefly  as  pasture  land.  They  formed  a  feeding  ground 
for  vast  numbers  of  sheep,  whence  the  origin  of  the 
woollen  factories  of  Gloucestershire,  but  are  now  to  a 
great  extent  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  plough, 
and  Km  the  very  highest  of  them  we  find  fields  of  turnips 
and  grain.  The  broad  flat  belts  of  Oxford  and  Kime- 
ridge  Clay,  that  lie  between  the  western  part  of  the 
Oolite  and  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarpment,  are  in 
part  in  the  state  of  grass  land. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  equivalents  of  the 
Lower  Oolites  form  the  broad  heathy  tracts  of  the 
Yorkshire  moors,  and  the  fertile  Vale  of  Pickering  is 
occupied  by  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

If  we  pass  next  into  the  Cretaceous  series,  which  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  England  forms  Extensive  tracts 
of  country,  we  meet  with  many  kinds  of  soil,  some,  as 
those  on  the  Lower  Greensand,  being  excessively  silicious, 
and  in  places  intermingled  with  veins  and  strings  of 
silicious  oxide  of  iron.  Such  a  soil  still  remains  in 
many  places  intractable  and  barren.  Thus,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Weald  from  Leith  Hill  to  Petersfield, 
where  there  is  very  little  lime  in  the  rocks,  there  are 
many  wide-spread  unenclosed  heaths,  almost  as  wild  and 
refreshing  to  the  smoke-dried  denizens  of  London,  as 
the  broad  moors  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. These,  partly  from  their  height,  but  chiefly  from 
the  poverty  of  the  soiU  have  never  been  brought  into  a 
state  of  cultivation.  Sunning,  however,  in  the  line  of 
strike  of  the  rocks,  between  the  escarpments  of  the 
Lower  Greensand  and  the  Chalk,  there  are  occasionally 
many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  rich  in  fields,  parks, 
and  noble  forest  timber. 

One  of  these,  between  the  slopes  of  the  Greensand  and 
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the  escarpment  of  the  Chalk,  consists  of  along  strip  of  stiff 
clay-land  formed  of  the  Gault,  which,  unless  covered 
by  drift  or  alluvimn,  generally  produces  a  wet  soil 
along  a  band  of  country  extending  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Vale  of  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire  north-eastward  into 
Bedfordshire. 

In  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  the  Weald  Clay  occu- 
pies an  area,  between  the  escarpment  of  the  Lower 
Grreensand  and  the  Hastings  Sands,  of  from  six  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  encircling  the  latter  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  It  naturally  forms  a  damp  stiff  soil 
when  at  the  surface ;  but  is  now  cultivated  and  im- 
proved by  the  help  of  deep  drainage.  In  many  places 
there  are  deep  beds  of  superficial  loam,  on  some  of 
which  the  finest  of  the  hop-gardens  of  that  area  lie. 
Loamy  brick  earths  often  occupy  the  low  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  in  Kent,  also  famous  for  hop- 
grounds  and  cherry  orchards,  and  for  those  extensive 
brick  manufactories  so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sittingboume.  Similar  loams  sometimes  overlie  the 
Kentish  Hag  (Lower  Oreensand),  and  the  Lower  Eocene 
strata  on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

The  Hastings  Beds  for  the  most  part  consist  of  very 
fine  sand,  interstratified  with  minor  beds  of  clay,  and 
they  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  Wealden  area,  forming  the 
undulating  hills  half-way  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs,  extending  from  Horsham  to  the  sea  between 
Hythe  and  Hastings.  They  form  on  the  surface  a  fine 
dry  sandy  loam  ;  so  fine,  indeed,  that  when  dry  it  may 
sometimes  be  described  as  an  almost  impalpable  sili- 
cious  dust.  Much  of  the  country  is  well  wooded,  espe- 
cially on  the  west,  where  there  are  still  extensive  remains 
of  the  old  forests  of  Tilgate,  Ashdown,  and  St.  Leooards. 
Down  to  a  comparatively  late  historical  period,  both 
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clays  and  sandfl  were  left  in  their  native  state,  partly 
forming  those  broad  forests  and  furze-clad  heaths  that 
covered  almost  the  whole  of  the  Wealden  area.  Hence 
the  name  Weald  or  Wold  (a  woodland),  a  Saxon,  or 
rather  Old-English  term,  applied  to  this  part  of 
England,  though  the  word  does  not  now  suggest  its 
origii^al  meaning,  unless  to  those  who  happen  to  know 
something  of  Grerman  derivatives. 

In  the  memory  of  our  Setthers  aud  grandfathers,  these 
wild  tracts  were  famous  as  resorts  for  highwaymen  and 
bands  of  smugglers,  who  transported  their  goods  to  the 
interior  from  the  seaport  towns  of  Kent  and  Essex  by 
means  of  relays  of  pack-horses. 

The  Chalk  strata  of  the  South  Downs  stretch  fajr 
into  the  centre  and  west  of  England  in  Hampshire 
and  Wiltshire.  South  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  the 
same  strata  form  the  North  Downs,  and  this  Chalk 
stretches  in  a  broad  band,  only  broken  by  the  Wash 
and  the  Humber,  northward  into  Yorkshire,  where  it 
forms  the  well-known  Yorkshire  Wolds.  Most  Lon- 
doners are  fieuniliar  with  the  Downs  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex. In  their  wildest  native  state,  where  the  ground  lies 
high,  these  districts  were  probably,  from  time  imme- 
morial, almost  bare  of  woods,  and  ^  the  long  backs  of  the 
bushless  downs,^  are  still  often  only  marked  here  and 
there  by  ^  a  faintly  shadowed  track '  winding  '  in  loops 
and  links  among  the  dales,'  and  across  the  short  turf  of 
the  upper  hills.  Yet  here,  also,  cultivation  is  gradu- 
ally encroaching. 

On  the  steep  scarped  slopes  overlooking  the  Weald, 
chalk  often  lies  only  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the 
grass,  and  the  same  is  the  case  on  the  western  and 
north-western  slopes  of  the  long  escarpment  which 
stretches  in  sinuous  lines  from  Dorsetshire  to  York- 
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sliire,  where  it  ends  in  the  lofty  sea  cliffs  on  the 
south  side  of  Filey  Bay,  near  Flamborough  Head. 
Many  quarries,  often  of  great  antiquity,  have  been 
opened  in  the  escarpments  that  overlook  the  Lower 
Greensand,  and  some  of  great  extent,  now  deserted  and 
overgrown  with  yews  and  other  trees,  form  beautiful 
features  in  the  landscape.  The  steep  scarped  slopes, 
and  even  the  inner  dry  valleys  are  likewise  frequently 
sparingly  dotted  with  yew-trees  and  numerous  bushes 
of  straight-growing  juniper. 

West  and  north  of  the  London  basin  the  Chalk 
generally  lies  in  broad  undulating  plains,  forming  a 
tableland  of  which  Salisbury  Plain  may  be  taken 
as  a  type.  Within  my  own  recollection,  these  plains 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  sheep,  but  they  are  now 
being  gradually  invaded  by  the  plough,  and  turned 
into  arable  land.  Many  of  the  slopes  of  the  great 
Chalk  escarpments  on  the  North  and  South  Downs  in 
the  West  of  England,  on  the  Chiltem  Hills  and  else- 
where, are  however  so  steep,  that  the  groimd,  covered 
with  short  turf,  and  in  places  dotted  with  yew  and 
juniper,  is  likely  to  remain  for  long  unscarred  by  the 
ploughshaxe. 

In  many  places  the  surface  of  the  Chalk,  as  already 
stated,  is  covered  by  thick  accumulations  of  flints,  and 
elsewhere  over  extensive  areas  by  clay,  a  residue  left 
by  the  dissolving  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  Chalk. 
This  clay  invariably  forms  a  stiff  cold  soil,  and  is 
plentiful  on  parts  of  the  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
and  Hertfordshire,  and  also  on  the  Chalk  of  Kent  and 
Surrey.  It  has  often  been  left  uncultivated,  and  forms 
commons,  or  furze-clad  and  wooded  patches.  The  loam 
which  accompanies  it  is  occasionally  used  for  making 
bricks.      In  the  east  part  of  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and 
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Suffolk,  the  Gh-ilk  is  almost  entirely  buried  under  thick 
accumulations  of  glacial  debris,  which  completely  alters 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  country. 

Various  formations  of  the  Eocene  beds  occur  on  all 
sides  of  London.  They  are  often  covered  by  superficial 
sand  and  gravel.  Through  the  influence  of  the  great 
population  centred  here,  originallv  owing  to  facilities 
for  inland  communication  afforded  by  the  river,  this  is 
now,  in  great  part,  a  highly  cultivated  territory.  Here 
and  there,  however,  to  the  fiouth-west,  there  are  tracts 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  higher  Eocene  strata, 
known  as  the  Bagshot  Sands,  which  produce  a  soil  so 
barren  that,  although  not  far  from  the  metropolis,  it  is 
only  in  scattered  patches  that  they  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  They  are  still  for  the  most  parti 
bare  heaths,  and  being  sandy,  dry  and  healthy,  camps 
have  been  placed  upon  them,  and  they  are  used  as  ezer-; 
cise  grounds  for  our  soldiers. 

Higher  still  in  this  Eocene  series  of  Hampshire,  lie 
the  fresh- water  beds  on  which  the  New  Forest  stands, 
commonly  said  to  have  been  depopulated  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  turned  into  a  hunting  ground. 
But  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  it  easily  appears  that 
the  wet  and  unkindly  soil  produced  by  the  clays  and 
gravels  of  the  district  form  a  suflScient  reason  why  in 
old  times,  as  now,  it  never  could  have  been  a  cultivated 
and  populous  country,  for  the  soil  for  the  most  part  is 
poor,  and  probably  chiefly  consisted  of  native  forest-land 
even  in  the  Conqueror's  day. 

The  wide -spreading  Boulder-clay  of  Holdemess 
north  of  the  Humber,  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  coast,  and 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex,  for  the 
most  part  forms  a  stiff  tenacious  soil,  somewhat  light- 
ened by  the  presence  of  stones,  and  often  suflSciently 
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fertile  when  well  drained.  In  Suffolk  and  Essex  the 
chalky  Boulder-clay  covers  wide  tracts  of  flat  land, 
and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  dressing  for  other  soils, 
and  it  forms  an  excellent  soil  in  itself. 

The  great  plain  of  the  Wash  consists  partly  of  peat 
on  the  west  and  south,  but  chiefly  of  silt.  These 
broad  flats,  about  seventy  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  forty  in  width,  include  an  area  of  more  than 
1,700  square  miles.  The  whole  country  is  traversed  by 
well-dyked  rivers,  canals,  drains,  and  trenches.  Stand- 
ing on  the  margin  of  the  flat,  or  walking  on  the  long 
straight  roads  or  dykes,  cheerfulness  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing impression  made  on  the  mind.  The  ground 
looks  as  level  as  the  sea  in  a  calm,  broken  only  by 
occasional  dreary  poplars  and  willows,  and  farm  houses 
impressive  in  their  loneliness.  The  soil  of  these  fens  ere 
the  crops  grow,  is  often  as  black  as  a  raven,  the  ditches 
are  sluggish  and  dismal,  and  the  whole  effect  is  sug- 
gestive of  ague.  Windmills  of  moderate  size  stand  out 
from  the  level  as  conspicuous  objects,  and  here  and 
there  the  sky-line  is  pierced  by  the  ruins  of  Crow- 
land  Abbey,  Boston  tower,  and  the  massive  piles  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Ely  and  Peterborough  on  the  margins  of 
the  flat.  Yet  it  is  not  without  charms  of  a  kind ;  as, 
when  at  sunset,  sluice,  and  windmill,  and  tufted  willows, 
combined  with  light  clouds  dashed  with  purple  and  gold, 
compose  a  landscape  such  as  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
may  be  seen  in  the  flats  of  Holland.  The  same  impres- 
sion, in  less  degree,  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
where  the  broad  warped  meadows,  won  from  the  sea  by 
nature  and  art,  lie  many  feet  below  the  tide  at  flood, 
for  walking  in  the  fields  behind  the  dykes,  when  the 
tide  is  up,  good-sized  vessels  may  be  seen  sailing  on  the 
rivers  above  the  level  of  the  spectator's  head.     An  old 
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and  entirely  natural  loamy  silt,  somewhat  of  the  same 
character,  follows  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  covering  the  fertile  vale  of  York,  passes 
out  to  sea  in  the  plains  that  border  the  Tees. 

On  the  west  coast  the  wide  plains  of  the  Fylde  in 
Lancashire,  north  and  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble, 
in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  the  Wash. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  soils  of  Crreat  Britain,  and  of  their  relation  to  the 
underlying  rocks.  We  have  seen  that  throughout  large 
areas,  the  character  of  the  soil  is  directly  and  powerfully 
influenced  by  that  of  the  rock-masses  lying  below,  li 
mvst  be  borne  in  mind,  however^  that  the  abrading 
agencies  of  the  Olacial  period  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  commingling  the  detritus  of  the  different 
geological  formations,  producvng  widespread  drift 
soils  of  varied  composition.  This  detritus  is  far  from 
being  uniformly  spread  over  the  island.  In  some 
districts  it  is  absent,  while  in  others  it  forms  a  thick 
mantle,  obscuring  all  the  hard  rocks,  and  giving  rise  to 
a  soil  sometimes  nearly  identical  with  that  produced  by 
the  waste  of  the  imderlying  formation,  and  sometimes 
of  mixed  clay  and  stones,  as  in  Holdemess.  Thus  the 
Boulder-day,  though  often  poor,  sometimes  forms  soils 
of  the  most  fertile  description,  as  for  instance  in  certain 
upper  members  of  the  formation  in  parts  of  the  Liothians, 
and  in  the  chalky  Boulder-clay  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

RELATION   OF    THE  DIFFERENT   RACES  OF    MEN   IN    BRITAIN 
TO  THE  GEOLOOT   OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  SHALL  DOW  give  a  brief  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
geology  upon  the  human  inhabitants  of  different  parts 
of  our  Island. 

Qxeat  Britain  is  inhabited  by  several  peoples,  more 
or  less  intermingled  with  one  another.  It  requires  but 
a  cursory  examination  to  see  that  the  more  mountainous 
and  barren  districts,  as  a  whole,  are  inhabited  by  two 
Celtic  populations,  very  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
yet  akin.  The  lowland  parts  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races, 
now  intimately  intermixed,  in  some  degree  with  the 
earlier  Celtic  inhabitants,  who  themselves  on  their 
coming  undoubtedly  mingled  with  yet  earlier  tribes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  remains  of  man  (his  bones 
and  weapons)  have  been  found  in  caves  and  river 
gravels,  associated  with  bones  of  the  Mammoth, 
Shinoceros,  Beindeer,  and  other  mammalia,  some  of 
which  are  now  extinct.  That  these  early  people,  who 
at  least  date  back  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  were  savage 
hunters,  often  living  in  caves,  when  they  could  find 
such  ready-made  accommodation,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt ;  but  to  what  type  of  mankind  they  belonged,  or 
whether  they  are  represented  by  any  immixed  modem 
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type,  no  man  knows.  Possibly  the  cave  men  of 
Dordogne  in  France,  who  carved  daggers  out  of  Rein- 
deer horns,  and  cut  the  figure  of  the  Mammoth  on  his 
own  tusk,  may  now  be  represented  in  Europe  by  the 
Laplanders  (Mongolian),  gradually  driven  north  by  the 
encroachment  of  later  and  more  powerful  nations.  Or 
they  may  have  been  dark-complexioned,  black-haired 
and  black-eyed  Melanochroi,  of  whom  the  Basques  of 
Spain  are  the  least  obliterated  representatives,  and 
traces  of  whom,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  are  still 
among  us  in  the  black-haired  portion  of  our  Celtic 
population,  and  in  the  swarthy  sons  of  Italy  and 
Spain.^ 

*  Early  Greek  writers,'  says  Mr.  William  F.  Skene  in 
his  '  History  of  Celtic  Scotland '  (1876), '  seem  to  have 
had  a  persuasion  that  the  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  who  were  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
working  of  tin,  possessed  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  rest.'  These  people — the  Silures 
— inhabited  the  Cassiterides,  now  called  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  as  quoted  from  Diodorus,  were  '  singularly 
fond  of  strangers,  and,  from  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  merchants,  civilised  in  their  habits.'  This  in- 
tercourse arose  from  traffic  in  tin.  In '  Critiques  and  Ad- 
dresses '  (1873),  Professor  Huxley  states  that,  ^Eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  Britain  comprised 
people  of  two  types  of  complexion — ^the  one  fair  and  the 
other  dark.  The  dark  people  resembled  the  Aquitani 
and    the    Iberians,    the   fair  people   were  like    the 

* 

Bel^c  Gauls,'  and  the  Silures  who  had  'curly  hair 
and  dark  complexions,'  within  historical  times  'were 
predominant  in  certain  parts  of  the  west  of  the 
southern  half  of  Britain,  while  the  &ir  stock  appears 
I  <  Journal  of  the  Ethnologioftl  Society/  vol.  ii.  1871,  pp.  38S,  404. 
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to  have  furnished  the  chief  elements  of  the  population 
elsewhere.' 

Mr.  Skene  is  of  opinion  that  ^  an  examination  of 
the  ancient  sepulchral  remains  in  Britain  gives  us  reason 
to  suppose,  that  a  people  possessing  certain  physical 
characteristics  (those  of  the  Silures),  had  once  spread 
over  the  whole  of  both  the  British  Isles.'  Quoting 
from  Professor  Dawkins'  ^  Gave  Hunting,'  that  author 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Thumham,  that  in  the 
^long  barrows  and  chambered-gallery  graves  of  our 
island '  the  '  crania  belong,  with  scarcely  an  exception,' 
to  '  the  Dolichocepbali  or  long-skulls '  of  the  neolithic 
age,  as  shown  by  '  the  invariable  absence  of  bronze  and 
the  frequent  presence  of  polished  stone  implements.' 
^  In  the  round  barrows,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
bronze  articles  are  found,  they  belong  mainly  to  the 
Brachycephali  or  broad-skulls.'  These  belonged  to 
Celtic  people. 

Qn  the  evidence  of  skulls  and  flint  implements,  it 
has  been  reasonably  surmised  that  an  Iberian  population 
once  spread  over  the  whole  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  from  the  dawn  of  definite  European  history,  the 
dark  populations  of  Iberian  type  have  constantly  been 
losing  ground  in  the  world.  In  Spain  their  language 
remains,  but  their  blood  is  now  far  from  pure,  but  in 
Britain  if  any  trace  of  their  ancient  tongue  is  left, 
it  has  been  so  largely  overlapped  and  worn  away  by 
succeeding  waves  of  Celtic  invasion,  that  probably  its 
existence  is  scarcely  recognisable,  though  the  influence 
of  their  blood  is  perpetuated  in  the  black  hair  and  dark 
eyes  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  both  South 
and  North. 

At  what  time  the  first  appearance  of  a  Celtic  people 
in  Britain  took  place  no  one  knows,  but  however  this 
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may  be,  it  is  certain  that  before  the  landing  of  Julius 
Caesar,  more  than  1,900  years  ago,  both  sides  of  the 
English  Channel  were  inhabited  by  people  speaking-  a 
Celtic  tongue,  mingled,  in  the  south-east  of  England, 
with  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  Belgse,  who  in  time 
had  been  absorbed  among  the  Celtic  population,  and 
spoke  their  language.  The  modem  descendants  of  these 
people  are  the  Welsh  (Cymry)  and  Cornish  men ;  but 
I  consider  that  at  that  period  distinct  tribes  of  Celts,  ii 
the  Grael,  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
termed  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland,  and  at 
least  all  the  western,  and  part  of  the  southern,  coasts  of 
Wales. 

Analyses  of  modem  Welsh  and  Gaelic  prove  that 
these  Celtic  branches,  now  so  distinct,  yet  spnmg  from 
the  same  original  stock.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
the  Gael,  as  a  people,  are  more  ancient  in  our  islands 
than  the  Cymry ;  and  I  think  there  is  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Pictish  Gael  (who, 
however,  afterwards  became  so  largely  intermixed  with 
Scandinavian  blood)  once  spread,  not  only  much  further 
south  than  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  but  that  before 
the  fioman  invasion  they  occupied  the  Lowlands  of 
Great  Britain  generally,  excepting  what  are  now  the 
more  southern  countries,  where  the  Cymry  had  obtained 
a  firm  footing,  and  were  steadily  pressing  northward 
and  westward. 

From  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Wales,  its 
topography  and  people,  I  for  long  held  the  opinion  that 
the  Gwyddel  (Irish  Gael)  were  the  earliest  Celtic  in- 
habitants of  Wales.  This  is  not  the  popular  view,  and 
it  was  with  much  satis&ction  that  I  lately  fouiid,  that 
twelve  years  before  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
published,  the  subject  had  been  ably  discussed  by  the 
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Rev.  William  Basil  Jones  (now  Bishop  of  St.  Davids) 
in  his  celebrated  essay  entitled  '  Vestiges  of  the  Oael  in 
Crwynnedd.'  As  late  as  the  sixth  century  we  find  great 
part  of  the  western  coast  of  Wales  and  all  Anglesea  in- 
habited by  the  Grwyddel.  From  Caernarvonshire  to 
Pembrokeshire  and  Crlamorganshire,  the  word  Gwyddel 
forms  a  frequent  part  of  compound  names  of  places, 
such  as  Llan-y-Gwyddel  (Holyhead),  Trwyn-y-Gwyddel, 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Lleyn  in  the  north  horn  of 
Cardigan  Bay,  Murian-'r-G-wyddel,  ancient  fortifications 
near  Harlech,  and  many  others*  The  special  frequency 
of  such  names  near  the  coast  seems  to  point  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  fortified  positions  there  formed 
the  last  refuges  of  the  retiring  Gael  against  the  onward 
march  of  the  encroaching  Cymry.  One  of  these,  Cytiau- 
'r-Gwyddelod  (the  Irishmen's  cots),  is  a  skilfully  fortified 
position  on  Holyhead  mountain,  where  tradition  tells 
of  a  battle,  in  which  the  Gwyddel  were  utterly  defeated 
by  Caswallawn  Law  Hir,  late  in  tlie  sixth  century. 
Subsequent  piratical  invasions  of  Wales  by  the  Irish 
are  recorded,  which  even  come  down  to  Norman  times, 
but  without  permanent  results.^ 

There  is  a  little  feeble  evidence  that  Christianity 
had  obtained  a  slight  footing  in  Britain  early  in  the 
third  century,  and  it  is  certain  that  early  in  the  fourth 
century  it  began  to  be  largely  established,  and  although 
^  wh«n  the  Soman  left  us,  and  their  law  relaxed  its 
hold  upon  us,'  in  the  year  409,  England,  overwhelmed 
by  successive  hosts  'of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the 
northern  sea,'  again  became  pagan,  this  forcible  con<* 

'  Mr.  Skene  in  hiB  <  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales/  and  in 
<  Celtic  Scotland/  has  treated  this  subject  with  his  nsual  skill  and 
vigour.  He  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
respecting  the  priority  of  the  Gwyddel  in  Wales. 
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version  did  not  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  where  the  early  Church  still  continued 
to  flourish  among  the  GwyddeL  This  throws  an  in* 
teresting  light  on  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the 
churches  in  the  western  part  of  the  mainland  of  Wales 
and  in  Anglesea  were  dedicated  to  Gaelic  saints,  where 
the  Gwyddel  still  ruled  the  land.  The  names,  also,  o£ 
many  of  the  rivers  in  England  and  even  in  Wales  have 
a  Gaelic  and  not  a  Welsh  origin,  complete  or  in  com- 
bination. Thus,  all  the  rivers  called  Ouse,  Usk,  Esk 
(  Uiage),  the  Don,  and  others,  derive  their  names  from 
the  Gaelic. 

Again,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  rivers  often  to  retain 
the  names  given  them  by  an  early  race  long  after  that 
race  has  been  expelled,  and  thus  the  Gaelic  Uiage 
(water)  has  not  in  all  cases  been  replaced  by  the  archaic 
Welsh  word  Gwy.  This  old  Welsh  word  we  constantly 
find  in  a  corrupt  form,  as  in  the  Wye,  the  Medway,  the 
Tawe,  the  Towey,  and  the  Teifi,  the  Dyfi  or  Dovey,  and 
the  Dove ;  or  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  expressed  in 
another  form  by  the  later  dwfr  or  diur^  as  in  Stour, 
Aberdour,  &c.  In  both  languages  river  {A/on  or 
Avon)  is  the  same. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Ethnology  of  Scotland,^  Mr. 
Skene  remarks  that  ^  Uisge  in  Gaelic,  and  Wysg  in 
Welsh,  furnish  the  Esks,  Usks,  and  Ouses,  which  we 
find  here  and  there ; '  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
names,  common  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  have, 
as  now  pronounced,  more  of  a  Gaelic  than  a  Welsh 
twangy  and  afford  a  hint  of  the  early  occupation  of 
England  and  Wales  by  the  Gael.  In  Anglesea,  by  the 
side  of  Afon  Alaw,  the  river  of  the  water-lilies,  there  is 
a  farm  called  Tyddyn  Wysgi — the  farm  by  the  water — 

>  •  Celtic  Scotland,'  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
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the  final  word  being  the  precise  equivalent  in  sound  to 
the  Gaelic  Uisge^  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
may  come  directly  from  the  Welsh  Wysg,  which  also  is 
an  old  word  for  water. 

Again,  in  Wales,  on  Cader  Idris,  there  still  remains 
the  name  of  a  lake,  Llyn  Cyri  (pronounced  Curry), 
a  word  unintelligible  to  the  Welsh  (as  Arran  is  to 
the  Gael),  but  easily  explained  by  the  Gaelic  word 
Coire,  a  cauldron,  or  Corrie,  a  word  applied  to  those 
great  cliflFy  semi-circular  hollows  or  drqties  in  the 
mountains,  in  which  tarns  so  often  lie.  Other  places 
called  Cyri,  of  like  form,  are  also  found  in  Merionethshire. 

If,  then,  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
Gaelic,  they  were  driven  westward  into  Wales,  and 
northward  into  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  by  the 
superior  power  of  another  and  later  Celtic  population 
that  found  its  way  to  our  shores,  and  pushed  onwards, 
occupying  the  more  fertile  districts  of  England  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  possibly  even  creeping  round  the 
eastern  coasts  north  of  the  Tay,  and  occupying  the 
lowlands  of  Caithness.  The  Gael,  including  the  Picts, 
would  not  willingly  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
barren  mountains  if  they  could  have  retained  a  position 
on  more  fertile  lands.  One  proof  of  this  as  regards 
Wales  is,  that  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century  all  that  part  of  the  country  west  of  a  line 
roughly  drawn  from  Conway  to  Swansea  was  inhabited 
by  an  Erse-speaking  people,  the  Gwyddel  ^  of  the 
Welsh,*  who  were  slowly  retiring  before  the  advancing 
Cymry,  and  their  last  unabsorbed  relics  expelled  from 
the  coast  finally   sought   refuge   with    their   kindred 

'  Gwyddel  literally  means  dwellers  in  the  Forest,  Forestieri, 
Waldmen,  Welsh. 

«  See  « The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,*  Skene,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.  . 
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people  in  Ireland,  In  the  same  century,  according 
to  Mr.  Skene,  'from  the  Dee  and  the  Humber  to 
the  Firths  of  Forth '  and  Clyde,  we  find  the  country 
almost  entirely  possessed  by  a  Cymric  population,'  and 
though  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  differ  from  an 
authority  so  distinguished,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Cymry  spread  still  further  north, 
and  pressed  upon  the  Gael,  at  all  events  on  the  west  of 
Scotland,  as  far  as  the  verge  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Highlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  number  of  the  names  of 
places  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Scotland  are  not 
Graelic,  but  have  been  given  by  the  later  conquering 
race,  and  can  be  translated  by  anyone  who  has  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  Welsh,  and  it  is  certain  that, 
from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  all  through  the  midland 
and  southern  parts  of  Britain,  the  country  was  inhabited 
in   later    Celtic  times  by    the    same  folk  that  now  | 

people  Cornwall  and  Wales.  The  names  of  scores  of 
places  now  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  prove  it.  Thus 
there  are  all  the  Coombs  {Cwm)  of  Devon,  Somerset- 
shire, and  even  the  south-east  of  England ;  Dover,  so 
named  from  the  river  Denver  {d/wfr^  wcUer\  still  cor- 
rectly pronounced  by  the  French ;  and  at  Bath,  by  the 
Avon,  we  have  'Dolly  (dolau)  meadows';  near  Bir- 
mingham, the  ^  Lickey  hills '  {Uechau)  ;  near  Maccles- 
field, the  rocky  ridge  called  '  the  Cerridge '  (cerrig) ; 
and  in  the  hills  of  Derbyshire  '  Bull  gap,'  the  Welsh 
bwlckj  translated,  just  as  in  another  instance  dolav,  is 
repeated  in  the  English  word  meadows.  Again,  in 
Scotland  we  have  the  islands  of  the  Clyde  called  the 
Cumbraes  {Cymry),  Aran,  Welsh  for  a  peaked  hill, 
Aberdour  (the  mouth  of  the  water),  Lanark  {Han&rch, 
an  open  place  in  a  forest,  or  clearing),  Blantyre  {Blo/en* 
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tir^  a  promontory  or  projecting  land),  Pennjcuik  {Per\n 
y-gyrig^  the  head  of  the  thicket),  and  many  other  cor* 
rupted  Welsh  names.  The  wide  area  over  which  this 
language  was  spoken  is  indeed  proved  by  the  ancient 
Welsh  literature,  for  the  old  heroic  poem  of  the 
Crododin  was  composed  by  Aneurin,  a  native  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Strath  Clwyd,  which  stretched 
through  the  west  country  beyond  Dumbarton  over 
Cumberland  as  far  south  as  Chester.^  In  Mr.  Skene's 
opinion,  it  records  a  batUe,  fought  on  the  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  some  time  between  a.p.  586  and  603,^ 
while  others,  and  I  incline  to  this  view,  suppose  the 
battle  to  have  taken  place  at  or  near  Catterick  in 
Yorkshire. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  British 
Celts,  when  the  Bomans  invaded  our  country,  over- 
spread the  whole  of  Great  Britain  south  of  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  By-and-by  they  mixed  with  the^r 
conquerors,  but  the  Romans,  as  &r  as  blood  is  concerned, 
seem  to  have  played  an  unimportant  part  in  our  country. 
They  may  have  intermarried  to  some  extent  with  the 
natives,  but  they  occupied  our  country  very  much  in 
the  manner  that  we  now  occupy  India.  Coming  as 
militaiy  colonists^  they  went  away  as  soon  as  their  time 
of  service  was  up,  and  finally  abandoned  the  country 
altogether. 

Partly  before,  but  chiefly  after,  the  retirement  of 
the  Bomans,  invasions  took  place  by  the   Teutonic 

*  See  <  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest/  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

*  In  the  learned  work  bj  Mr.  Skene,  the  author  with  great  force 
and  probability  shows  good  reason,  not  only  for  the  actual  existence 
of  Arthur,  but  he  even  traces  his  march  through  the  country  and 
shows  where  his  battles  were  fought,  ending  with  the  crowning 
victory  at  Badon  or  Bouden  Hill,  in  Linlithgowshire. 
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people  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  (Angles)^  and  Scandinavia ;  and,  in  the  lon^ 
run,  they  permanently  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
land.  Then  the  native  tribes,  absorbed,  slain,  or  dis- 
possessed of  their  territories,  and  slonly  driven  west- 
wards, retreated  to  join  their  countrymen  into  the 
distant  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  relics  of  this  old  Celtic  people  are  still  extant  in 
Devon  and  in  Cornwall,  while  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales  the  same  Celtic  element  yet  forms  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  people.  There,  till  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
they  still  held  out  against  the  invader,  and  maintained 
their  independence  in  a  region  barren  in  the  high 
ground,  but  traversed  by  many  a  broad  and  pleasant 
valley.  Living,  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Britons  are  apt 
to  do,  so  much  in  memories  of  the  past,  the  slowly 
dying  language,  and  even  the  antique  cadences  of  their 
i%gretful  music,  speak  of  a  people  whose  distinctive 
characters  are  gradually  waning  and  merging  into  a 
newer  phase  of  intellectual  life. 

It  appears  then  that  the  oldest  tribes  now  inhabit- 
ing our  country,  both  in  Sc<»tland  and  in  the  south,  are 
to  be  found  among  those  most  ancient  of  our  geological 
formations,  the  Silurian  rocks,  which,  by  old  palseozoic 
disturbance,  form  the  less  accessible  mountain  lands ; 
while  the  lower  and  more  fertile  hills,  the  plains  and 
tablelands,  and  Scotland  south  of  the  Orampians,  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  heathen,  who 
made  good  their  places  by  the  sword  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans. 

On  the  east  of  Scotland,  also,  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  in  Caithness,  and  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  the  people  are  of  Scandinavian  origin 
and  speak  Scotch,  thus  standing  out  in  marked  contrast 
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with  the  Gaelic  clans,  who  possess  the  wilder  and  higher 
grounds  in  the  interior  and  western  districts.  There 
is  here  a  curious  relation  of  the  human  population  to 
the  geological  character  of  the  country.  The  Scandi- 
navian element  is  strongly  developed  along  the  mari- 
time tracts,  which,  being  chiefly  composed  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  stretch  away  in  long  and  fertile  lowlands ; 
while  the  Celts  are  pretty  closely  restricted  to  the 
higher  and  bleaker  regions  where  the  barren  gneissic 
and  schistose  rocks  prevail. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS — 
ORIGIN  OF  LODES — QUANTITIES  OF  AYAILARLE  COAL 
IN  THE  COALFIELDS — ORIGIN  OF  THEIR  RASIN-SHAPED 
FORMS — CONCEALED  COAL-FIELDS  RF^NEATH  PERMIAN, 
NEW   RED,    AND   OTHER  STRATA — 8UMMART. 

To  enter  into  detail  upon  the  peculiar  effect  of  geology 
on  the  industry  of  the  various  races  or  the  populations  of 
different  districts,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  proposed 
scope  of  this  work.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  give  a  mere 
outline  rather  than  attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

First,  let  us  turn  to  the  older  rocks.  In  Wales,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  these  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
slaty  material.  The  largest  slate  quarries  in  the  world 
lie  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Caernarvonshire.  One 
single  quarry,  that  of  Penrhyn  in  Nant  Ftrancon,  is 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  side  to  side.  Other  quarries  of  equal  impor- 
tance collectively  occur  in  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  and 
there  are  large  quarries  in  the  same  strata  at  Nant*-y- 
Uef,  but  none  of  these  are  of  the  same  vast  size.  Im- 
portant quarries  also  lie  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
near  Ffestiniog  in  Merionethshire,  and  there  are  large 
slate  quarries  in  the  Wenlock  shale,  near  Llangollen, 
and  others  of  minor  note  scattered  about  Wales,  but 
always  in  Cambrian  or  Silurian  rocks. 
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In  these  districts  there  is  a  large  population  which 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  quarrying  and  manufacture 
of  slates.  The  Penrhyn  slate  quarry,  near  Bangor,  pre- 
sents a  wonderful  spectacle  of  industry.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  forms  a  vast  amphitheatre,  which  is  worked  all 
round,  on  one  side  in  thirteen  high  and  broad  terraces, 
like  the  steps  of  a  Titanic  stair.  The  periodical 
blastings  sound  like  the  firing  of  parks  of  artillery. 
Vast  mounds  of  rubbish,  the  waste  of  the  quarry,  cover 
the  hills  on  either  side.  More  than  3,000  men  are 
there  employed  in  the  making  of  slates,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  quarries  at  Llan- 
beris  employ  nearly  an  equal  number  of  men  ;  and  the 
rubbish  there  shot  down  the  high  slopes  into  Llyn 
Peris  was  lately  rapidly  destroying  the  beauty  of  one 
of  the  most  romantic  lakes  in  Wales,  and  unless  the 
waste  be  disposed  of  on  the  hill-sides,  it  threatens  in  the 
long  run  to  fill  Llyn  Peris  from  end  to  end.  The  same 
ruthless  disposal  of  waste  material  has  of  late  years 
been  exercised  on  the  south-western  side  of  Llyn  Padam, 
in  long  banks  of  ugly  shingle,  that  encroach  on  the 
water  of  the  lake  and  spoil  the  natural  curving  symme- 
try of  its  shore.  Areas  occupied  by  water  are  often 
considered  to  be  places  specially  designed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  rubbish,  and  if  the  quarries  on  the 
Dolbam  side  of  the  lake  were  successful  and  largely 
worked,  in  time  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  fill  the 
whole  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  with  an  un- 
sightly debris  of  slate. 

In  Merionethshire,  near  Ffestiniog,  some  slate 
quarries  are  worked  in  caverns  and  some  in  open  day. 
The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  Ffesti- 
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niog  district  in  January  1872  was  about  3,350.^  There 
are  also  slate  quarries  in  South  Wales,  but  few  of  them 
have  been  worked  to  much  advantage,  and  in  Cumber- 
land, where  slates  are  or  have  been  worked  in  the  green 
slates  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
series.  The  material  composing  these  slates  is  simply 
very  fine  volcanic  dust,  hardened  by  intense  pressure,  and 
rendered  fissile  by  slaty  cleavage. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  small  island  of  Easdale,  in  the 
Firth  of  Lorn,  there  are  slate  quarries  that  have  been 
worked  for  many  years,  which  produce  a  good,  coarse- 
grained slate,  but  they  are  of  small  importance  compared 
with  the  immense  quarries  of  North  Wales.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  an  over-estimate  to  say  that  about  15,000  men 
are  employed  in  the  slate  quarries  of  Britain,  involving, 
perhaps,  the  direct  support  of  about  50,000  people. 

So  steady  is  the  profit  sometimes  derived  firom  slate 
quarries,  that  every  here  and  there  in  North  Wales, 
where  the  rocks  are  more  or  less  cleaved,  speculators  go 
to  work,  and  opening  part  of  a  hill-side,  find  a  quantity 
of  rotten  stuff,  or  of  slate  full  of  iron  pyrites,  or  cut  up 
by  small  joints,  or  imperfectly  cleaved;  and  after  a 
time,  when  money  runs  short,  they  sell  the  property  to 
other  speculators,  who  sometimes  ruin  themselves  in 
turn. 

In  various  districts  of  G-reat  Britain  the  rocks 
abound  in  the  ores  of  certain  metals,  which,  generally 
occurring  in  hilly  regions,  the  workers  in  these  mines  are 
rarely  congpregated  in  great  crowds  like  the  slate 
quarriers  of  North  Wales,  or  the  miners  of  coal  and 
iron.  I  will  first  allude  to  the  case  in  which  the 
mineral  wealth  is  derived  from  what  are  termed  lodes,  or 

>  This  fact  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mts.  Percival 
of  Boddwen. 
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fissures  in  the  rocks,  sometimes  running  for  miles,  and 
more  or  less  filled  with  quartz,  calc-spar,  and  ores  of 
metals,  which  yield  our  chief  supplies  of  copper,  tin, 
zinc,  and  lead. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  lodes  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  our  oldest  or  Palaeozoic  rocks.  The 
Devonian  rocks  are  intersected  by  them  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  in  Wales, 
Cumberland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  hills  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  High- 
lands. In  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  they  are  also 
largely  worked  in  North  Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  Derby- 
shire. 

The  chief  districts  in  England  where  copper  and  tin 
are  found  aie  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  and  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales,  especially  in  Cardiganshire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  there  are  ores  of  copper,  and  many 
lodes  highly  productive  in  ores  of  lead,  Bome  of  which 
are  rich  in  silver.  No  tin  mines  occur  in  that  district. 
Gold  also  has  been  long  known  in  Merionethshire, 
between  Dolgelli,  Barmouth,  and  Ffestiniog,  sometimes, 
as  at  Clogau,  in  profitable  quantity,  but  generally  only 
in  sufficient  amount  to  show  reason  for  starting  com- 
panies which  occasionally  lure  unwary  speculators  to 
their  loss.  This  Welsh  gold  is  found  in  lodes  generally 
in  and  near  the  base  of  the  Lingula  flags,  which  in  that 
area  are  talcose,  and  pierced  by  eruptive  bosses  of 
igneous  rocks  and  greenstone  dykes. 

In  older  times  extensive  gold  mines  were  worked 
in  Caermarthenshire  at  the  Gogofau  {ogofau^  caves), 
near  Pumpsant,  between  Llandovery  and  Lampeter. 
These  excavations  were  first  made  open  to  the  day  in 
numerous  irregular  extensive  quarryings  and  caverns, 
where  the  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  and  strings  were 

QQ 
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followed  into  the  hill.  So  extensive  are  these  old  works, 
that  a  minor  valley  was  in  the  course  of  ages  scooped 
out  in  the  hill-side,  and  in  the  wood  close  by  there  is  a 
deep  artificial  excavation  now  called  Cwmrlvenog^  which 
in  English  means  Old-cave-valley.  Later,  lofty  well 
made  galleries  were  driven,  which  cut  the  lodes  deeper 
underneath.  G-old  was  also  found  in  washings  of  the 
superficial  gravel,  for  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cothy,  and  in  the  little  upland  valley 
that  runs  from  the  Gogofeu  towards  the  village  of  Cynfil 
Cayo.  The  well  cut  galleries  are  Roman,  but  it  has  been 
surmised  that  the  ruder  caverns  date  from  more  ancient 
British  times.  The  washing  of  the  gravels  for  gold  may 
probably, be  both  of  the  old, British  and  Roman  ages, 
and  for  aught  that  is  known  the  mines  may  have  been 
worked  in  both  ways  in  later  times.  It  is  not  many  I 
years  since  the  quartz  veins  were  again  systematically  | 
worked  by  an  enterprising  and  skilful  miner,  but  though  | 
gold  was  got,  the  result  was  not  sufficiently  profitable  to 
warrant  the  continuance  of  the  work. 

The  huge  excavations  must  have  made  ugly  scars 
on  the  hills  in  the  days  when  they  were  freshly  worked, 
but  time  has  healed  them.  The  heaps  of  rubbish  are 
now  green  knolls,  and  gnarled  oaks  and  ivy  mantle  the 
old  quarryings. 

In  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  districts  of  North 
Wales,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  Yorkshire  dales, 
there  are  numerous  lead  mines ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  lead  ore  occurs  in  the  underlying  Silurian  strata, 
as  in  South  Wales,  and  also  in  the  Lead  Hills  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  where  lead  associated  with  silver, 
and  even  a  little  gold,  has  long  been  worked. 

I  must  now  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  what  a  lode 
is.     A  lode  is  simply  a  crack,  more  or  less  filled  with 
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various  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  such  as  layers  and 
nests  of  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  copper, 
sulphide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  lead,  oxide  of  tin,  or 
with  other  kinds  of  ores.  Various  theories  have  been 
formed  to  account  for  the  presence  of  ores  in  these 
cracks.  Formerly,  the  favourite  hypothesis  was,  that 
they  were  formed  by  sublimation  from  below,  somehow 
or  other  connected  with  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  ores  were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  cracks  through  which  the  heated  vapours  passed. 
A  great  deal  also  has  been  said  on  the  effect  of  electric 
currents  passing  through  the  rocks,  and  aiding  in  de- 
positing along  the  sides  of  fissures  the  minerals  which 
were  being  carried  up  by  sublimation,  or  were  in  solu- 
tion in  waters  that  fotmd  their  way  into  the  fissures.  I 
dare  not  utter  any  positive  statement  on  the  question, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  ores  cf  metals  in  lodes  have 
generally  been  deposited  from  solutions. 

We  know  that  watei^,  especially  when  warm,  can 
take  up  silica  in  solution  and  deposit  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Geysers  in  Iceland ;  and  we  also  know  that 
metals  may,  in  some  states,  be  held  in  solution  in  water, 
both  warm  and  cold.  This  is  proved  by  the  accurate 
results  of  chemists,  who,  it  is  said,  have  detected  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  in  solution  in  sea  water.  We  must 
remember  that  when  the  lodes  or  cracks  were  originally 
formed,  those  parts  of  them  that  we  explore  were  not 
so  near  the  surface  as  we  now  see  them;  but  in  a 
great  many  cases  they  lay  deep  underneath,  covered 
by  thousands  of  feet  of  rock  that  have  since  been 
removed  by  denudation.  They  were  probably,  in  all 
cases,  channels  of  subterranean  filtration,  both  in  their 
upper  portions  that  have  been  removed  by  denudation, 
and  in  the  parts  originally  deeper  that  now  remain* 
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It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  these  subterranean  waters 
must  often  have  been  warm,  seeing  that  they  some- 
times lay  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  came 
within  the  influence  of  internal  heat,  whatever  may 
be  its  origin.  If  so,  it  is  all  the  more  likely  that  the 
ores  which  we  meet  with  in  these  cracks  or  lodes  were 
formed  by  infiltration  of  solutions,  followed  by  deposi- 
tion ;  for  strings  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  for  example, 
occur  in  the  mass,  just  in  the  same  way  that  we  find 
mixed  with  them  strings  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  quartz. 
This  being  so,  then,  just  as  the  lime  and  silica  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  percolation  of  water  through  the 
rocks  that  form  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  lode,  so 
the  metalliferous  deposits  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  metalliferous  matter  minutely  disseminated 
through  the  neighbouring  formations.  We  are,  how- 
ever, still  in  the  dark  as  to  many  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  process  was  carried  on. 

Ores  of  iron  are  common  in  lodes,  and  in  hollows  or 
pockets,  both  in  the  limestones  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  periods.  In  North  Lancashire,  at  and 
near  Ulverstone,  rich  deposits  of  hsematite  lie  among 
the  joints  and  other  fissures  of  the  limestone,  and  often 
fill  large  ramifying  caverns  deep  underground.  A  vast 
trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  district  in  consequence  of 
these  discoveries  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  Coal-measures,  however,  we  have  our  greatest 
sources  of  mineral  wealth,  because  they  have  been  the 
means  of  developing  other  kinds  of  industry  besides 
that  which  immediately  arises  from  the  discovery  of 
the  minerals  which  the  Coal-measures  contain.  In  the 
great  coalfields  of  this  formation  occur  all  the  beds  of 
coal  worth  working  in  Britain.  In  the  South  Wales 
coalfield  there  are  more  than  100  beds  of  coal,  about 
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70  of  which  are  worked  somewhere  or  other.  The 
quantity  of  available  coal  in  that  coalfield  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  Clark  at  about  36^500 
millions  of  tons.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  at  least  23 
beds  of  coal  occur ;  and  the  quantity  untouched  and 
still  available  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  be 
265  millions  of  tons.  In  the  Bristol  and  Somersetshire 
coalfields,  where  there  are  about  87  beds  of  work- 
able coal,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  the  quantity 
of  coal  still  available  is  said  to  be  nearly  4,219  mil- 
lions of  tons.  In  South  Staffordshire,  in  the  south  part 
of  the  fields  there  are  seven  well-known  beds,  one  of 
them  40  feet  thick,  and  a  greater  number  in  the 
north ;  and  in  Coalbrook  Dale  there  are  18  beds,  all 
partly  worked.  The  imexpended  portions  of  these, 
added  to  the  available  coals  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre 
and  Clee  Hill  coalfields,  amounts  to  nearly  2,000  mil- 
lions of  tons  still  available,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Hartley, 
In  Leicestershire  there  are  about  30  beds  of  coal 
over  one  foot  thick,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  states  that 
nearly  837  millions  of  tons  are  available;  and  in 
Warwickshire,  where  five  chief  beds  are  worked,  alx)ut 
458^  millions.  In  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  one  large  coalfield,  about  19  beds  are 
worked  somewhere  or  other  in  the  coalfield,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  more  than  18,000 
millions  of  tons  are  still  available.  In  North  Staf- 
fordshire, there  are  about  28  workable  beds  of  well- 
known  coal,  and  others  besides  not  yet  worked,  and  it 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Elliot  that  4,826  millions  of  tons 
still  lie  there  at  available  depths.  In  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  more  than  40  beds  of  coal  over  one 
foot  of  thickness  are  known,  many  of  them  of  great 
value,  and  about  5,636  millions  of  tons  according  to 
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Mr.  Dickinson  are  still  available.  In  North  Wales 
there  are  probably  about  41  beds  of  coal  over  one  foot 
in  thickness,  and  according  to  Mr.  Dickinson  more  than 
2,100  millions  of  tons  may  still  be  extracted.  In  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coalfield  at  least  9 
beds  are  worked,  and  the  amount  still  available  is 
about  10,000  millions  of  tons,  according  to  Mr.  Foster ; 
and  in  Cumberland  the  same  authority  states  that 
about  405  millions  of  tons  still  remain  unworked  and 
available. 

In  the  foregoing  estimates,  taken  from  the  Coal 
Commission  Beport  (1871),  all  coals  over  one  foot 
in  thickness  are  included,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
all  coals  under  4,000  feet  in  depth  may  be  available, 
though  this  may  possibly  be  an  over-estimate  as  to 
the  depth  at  which  coals  may  be  worked,  in  conse- 
quence of  increase  of  temperature  as  we  sink  to  lower 
depths.  The  total  amounts  to  more  than  90,000  mil- 
lions of  tons. 

The  popidation  employed  in  working  coal«pits  was 
said  by  the  Inspectors  of  Coal-mines  in  1870  to  be 
350,894  persons,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
same  year  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  have  been  about 
110  millions  of  tons.  In  1875,  the  coal-pit  population 
was  535,845,  and  in  1876,  515,845.  The  quantity  of 
coal  raised  in  1875  was  133,306,485  tons,  extracted 
from  4,445  collieries,  and  in  1876,  134,125,166  tons, 
from  4,329  collieries.  These  figures  are  taken  firom 
the  annual  statistics  compiled  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Mines,  and  a  curioas  calculation  is  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell,  that  if  aU  the  coal  raised  va  1876  were 
averaged  ai  \2  inches  thick,  it  would  reqwire  158 
eqtuire  Tniles  of  coal  to  yield  the  amiowrU  given  above. 
A  statement  such  as  this  brings  the  quantity   more 
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vividly  before  the  mind  than  figures,  or  words,  viz.  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  millions,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  tons* ' 

Besides  coal  and  iron,  the  Coal-measures  yield  quan- 
tities of  clays,  which  are  of  considerable  value.  The 
chief  of  these  is  fire-clay,  which  is  used  so  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  fire  bricks,  and  in 
furnaces. 

If  we  look  at  the  geological  map  of  England,  we 
see  that  large  patches  are  coloured  black.  These  are 
the  Coal-measure  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Some 
of  these  coalfields,  as  for  instance,  the  coalfields 
of  South  Wales  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  lie  obviously 
in  basin-shaped  forms,  and  the  coal-beds  and  other 
strata  crop  to  the  surface  all  round  the  basin.  But  in 
other  parts  of  England,  the  coal-formation  does  not 
occur  in  obvious  basins,  but  seems  merely  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  basin-shaped  form  of  the  Coal- 
measures  is  often  continued  under  the  overlying 
Permian  and  New  Bed  formations,  ant  half  or  more  of 
these  baaina  being  hidden  from  view,  and  hiiried 
under  hundreds  of  feet  of  rtiore  recent  strata  that  lie 
uncomformably  upon  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  Carboniferous  strata  were  disturbed  and  thrown 
into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  before  the  beginning 
of  Permian  and  New  Bed  Sandstone  times,  as  shown  in 
fig.  115,  p.  601. 

The  coalfields  marked  No.  1  now  show  at  the  surface. 
Strata  marked  2  separate  them.  These  consibt  of  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  lying  in  an  anticlinal  curve,  as 
in  Derbyshire,  and  part  of  the  original  coalfield  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  3,  in  old  times  covered  2.  The 
remaining  parts  of  this  original  coalfield  on  the  east 
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and  west  are  now  partly  covered  by  Permian  and  New 
fied  Sandstone  rocks  4,  shrouding  parts  of  the  strata 
that  lie  in  synclinal  curves.  The  high  rising  strata 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  anMclinxd  curve  were  destroyed 
by  denudation,  and  great  part  of  the  synclinal  curves 
have  been  preserved  because  they  were  bent  down  so 
low^  and  partly  covered  by  newer  rocks,  and  have  there- 
fore been  protected  from  the  wasting  eflTects  of  min, 
rivers,  and  the  sea  in  older  times.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  coalfields  lie  in  ba^n-^haped 
forms.  And  this  form  is  quite  independent  of  Permian 
and  Secondary  strata  lying  accidentally  on  the  coal- 
beds.  Thus  the  South  Wales  and  Forest  of  Dean 
coalfields  were  never  covered  by  these  formations,  and 
both  are  basin-shaped,  and  form  with  the  Bristol  and 
Mendip  Coalfield  parts  of  one  original  coalfield,  now 
turned  into  three  coal-basins  by  disturbance  and  denu- 
dation. 

North  of  South  Wales  and  Dean  Forest  all  the  other 
coalfields  of  England,  and  I  think  I  may  add  of 
Scotland,  probably  once  formed  one  coalfield;  and 
these  have  been  separated  by  disturbances  which  threw 
their  strata  into  long  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves. 
The  Staffordshire,  North  Wales,  and  Lancashire  coal- 
fields were  certainly  one,  and  these  were  united  to  the 
Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Nottingham  and 
Derbyshire  coalfields,  which  again  joined  that  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  which  again  was  united  to  the  coal- 
fields of  Cumberland,  and  probably  of  Scotland.  They 
have  since  been  disjoined  by  curvature  of  the  strata  com- 
bined with  denudation,  and  the  Northumberland  and 
Yorkshire  coalfields  are  now  independent  basins,  partly 
biuried  under  Permian  and  New  Red  Sandstone  strata. 
And  so,  of  the  other  visible  coal  fields,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
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South  Stafford^  North  Stafford,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  North  Wales  coalfields,  are  still  probably  one 
or  almost  one  coalfield,  onlj  great  parts  of  them  are 
buried  and  concealed  deep  under  Permian  and  New 
Bed  strata,  in  some  places  several  thousand  feet  deep. 

Thus  it  sometimes  happens,  by  a  combination  of 
the  curvature  of  strata  and  faults,  that  only  by  a  series 
of  geological  accidents  have  the  Coal-measures  been 
brought  to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  view.  We  may 
take  the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield  as  an  example, 
where  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  and  Permian  rocks  are 
thrown  down  against  the  coalfield  on  both  sides. 
Originally,  before  these  faults  took  place,  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  and  other  rocks  spread  entirely  over  the 
surface.  The  New  Bed  Sandstone  and  Marl,  where 
thickest,  are  more  than  2,000  feet  thick  ;  above  it  lies 
the  Lias,  900  to  1,500  feet  thick;  then  comes  the 
Oolites,  and  lastly,  all  the  Cretaceous  strata.  This 
enormous  mass  of  superincumbent  strata,  once  lying 
above  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-measures,  vras  after^ 
wards  dislocated  by  faults,  which  brought  the  lower 
Permian  and  New  Bed  portions  of  them  down  against 
the  sides  of  the  present  coalfield.  A  vast  denudation 
ensued,  whereby  many  of  the  formations  nearest  the 
surface  were  removed,  and  the  whole  country  was  worn 
down  to  one  comparatively  general  level.  It  is  by  such 
processes  that  some  of  our  large  and  productive  coal- 
fields have  been  exposed  at  the  surfieice.  Hence  we  now 
find  a  great  manufacturing  population  all  centred  in 
areas  (like  those  of  South  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  which  might  never  have  been 
known  to  contain  coalfields,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
geological  accidents  of  those  faults  and  denudations 
which  I  have  explained. 
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In  my  report  as  a  member  of  the  Coal  Commission 
(1871),  I  have  shown  that  under  Permian  and  New 
Bed  strata,  north  of  the  Bristol  coalfield,  there  may 
probably  be  about  55,000  millions  of  tons  of  coals 
available,  at  all  events  under  4,000  feet  in  depth,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Prestwich  has  added  400  millions  of  tons 
for  the  Severn  Valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary. 

The  busy  population  that  now  covers  the  coalfields, 
and  to  which  so  many  railways  converge,  may  there* 
fore  some  day  spread  over  adjoining  agricultural  areas, 
and  render  them  as  wealthy,  smoky,  and  repulsive  to 
the  outward  eye  as  many  visible  coalfields  now  are. 
Between  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  the  whole  country  is  one 
great  coalfield,  and  this  is  the  part  of  Scotland  where 
the  population  is  thickest.  Bordering  Wales  and  the 
mountains  of  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire,  on  the  east 
and  west,  are  three  great  coalfields,  and  these  districts 
also  contain  dense  populations.  Further  north  lies  the 
great  Newcastle  coalfield,  where,  again,  the  population 
is  proportionately  redundant.  All  the  central  part  of 
England,  which  is  dotted  over  with  coalfields,  teems 
in  like  manner  with  inhabitants.  The  South  Wales 
coalfield,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  however,  does 
not,  except  in  places  such  as  Swansea,  Llanelly,  Dowlais, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other  centres,  show  everywhere  the 
same  concentration  of  population.  A  great  part  of  this 
area  has  till  lately  not  been  opened  up  by  railways,  and 
the  coal  has  Iteen  heretofore  not  worked  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  coalfields  of  the  middle  and  northern 
parts  of  England,  which  have  been  extensively  mined 
for  a  longer  period. 

Some  years  ago,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hull's 
^Coalfields  of  Great  Britain,'  Professor  Jevons,  in  a 
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work  '  On  the  Coal  QuestioD/  showed  that  if  the 
increase  of  our  population  goes  on  as  it  has  been  doing 
in  years  past,  and  if  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  keep  pace  with  the  population,  the  whole  of 
the  coal  now  available  in  the  country  would  be 
exhausted  in  110  years.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  taking 
alarm,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  urged  upon  the 
nation  to  act  as  worthy  trustees  for  their  descendants, 
to  save  money  while  there  is  yet  time,  and  to  pay  off 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  national  debt ;  and  by-and-by, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Vivian,  a  Coal  Commission  was 
appointed  tx>  examine  into  this  alarming  state  of 
affairs. 

The  result  as  regards  the  duration  of  coal  was  stated 
in  the  three  following  hypotheses : — the  first  is,  that 
the  population  and  manufactures  of  the  country  have 
nearly  attained  a  maximum  amount,  or  will  merely 
oscillate  without  advancing.  In  this  case  our  coal  may 
last  for  about  1,273  years,  an  opinion  to  which  Mr.  Hunt 
of  the  'Mining  Record'  Office  still  adheres.  The 
second,  according  to  Mr.  Price  Williams,  is  this : — The 
population  of  Great  Britain  in  1871  was  26,943,000. 
According  to  a  given  law  of  increase,  in  the  year  2231, 
the  population  may  be  131,700,000,  in  fact,  near 
132,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  five  times  the  present 
number.  It  is  hard  to  realise  this  crowded  population 
in  our  little  country,  but  allowing  the  assumption  to 
be  correct,  in  a  hundred  years  from  1871  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  would  be  very  nearly  59,000,000,  and 
the  home  consumption  of  coal  274,200,000  tons  a 
year,  in  which  case  our  coal  will  only  last  about  360 
years.  A  third  view  is  that  adding  <a  constant 
quantity  equal  to  the  annual  increase  (of  consumption) 
of  the  last  14  years,  which  we  may  take  at  3,000,000 
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of  tons  ....  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  the 
consumption  would  be  415,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  the  now  estimated  quantity  of  coal  available  for 
use  would  represent  a  consumption  of  276  years.'  ^  I 
offer  no  positive  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  I  suspect 
the  first  view  is  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
last. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  some  day  or 
other  our  coal  must  be  practically  exhausted,  but  so 
many  things  may  happen  ere  that  time  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  we,  the  trustees  of  the  future,  need  to 
concern  ourselves  very  much  about  the  matter.  Per- 
sonal prudence,  selfishness,  or  the  love  of  money,  will 
not  be  hindered  by  anxiety  about  people  who  are -to 
live  hundreds  of  years  hence,  and  great  part  of  Eng- 
land will  still  continue  smoky  as  long  as  coal  lasts 
in  quantity,  or  at  all  events  till  the  laws  are  enforced 
against  the  production  of  unnecessary  smoke.  All  the 
centre  of  England  is  thick  with  it,  floating  from  every 
coalfield,  and  from  all  the  dependent  manufacturing 
towns.  The  heaths  and  pastures  of  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire  between  the  two  great  coalfields  are  blackened 
by  smoke,  and  even  in  the  rainiest  weather  the  sheep 
that  ought  to  be  white-wooled  are  dark  and  dingy. 
Every  coalfield  in  England  as  it  happens,  is  a  centre 
of  pollution  to  the  air.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
manufacturing  population  of  these  districts  excepting 
in  a  sanitary,  and  therefore  in  a  moral,  point  of  view, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  is  too  apt  to  be  considered  un- 
avoidable in  the  present  state  of  economics  and  unscien- 
tific  practice,  though  it  is  not  so  of  necessity. 

What  will  be  the  state  of  Britain  when  all  the  coal 
is  gone  ?    The  air  at  all  events  will  be  purified,  and  the 

'  '  Report  of  the  Coal  Commissioners/  pp.  16  and  17. 
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hideous  heaps  of  slag,  so  suggestive  of  wealth,  poirer, 
culture,  and  prosperity,  that  disfigure  South  and  North 
Staffordshire,  and  all  the  other  iron-making  districts, 
will  in  time  crumble  into  soil,  and,  covered  by  grass 
and  trees,  they  will  one  day  become  beautiful  features  in 
the  landscape;  for  man  cannot  permanently  disfigure 
nature.     Even  when  this  thing  takes  place  will  there 
be  any  necessity  for  the  country  being  reduced  to  abso- 
lute poverty  ?     Our  mountain  lands,  like  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  may  be  more  woody  than  at  present,  and  yield 
supplies  of  fuel,  the  plains  and  tablelands  more  richly 
cultivated,  and  who  knows  besides  what  motive  powers 
may  by  that  time  be  economised  other  than  those  that 
result  from  the  direct  application  of  artificial  heat  ? 
Holland  and  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland  without  ooal 
are  two  of  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  countries 
in  Europe,  and  it  appears  as  if  Italy  would  follow  in 
their  steps,  but  on  a  larger  scale.     In  the  fiEir  futurci 
Britain  may  still  be  prosperous,  powerful,  and  happy, 
even  though  all  its  coal  be  exhausted. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  valuable  iron  ore  has 
been  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Lower  Lias  and  from 
the  Marlstone  of  Yorkshire,  and  this  tends  stiU  more 
rapidly  to  exhaust  our  coal.  The  result  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  enterprising  district  and  port  of 
Middlesborough  on  the  Tees.  At  night  the  whole 
country  is  aglow  with  iron  furnaces,  and  the  time  may 
arrive  when  the  beautiful  Oolitic  valleys  of  North 
Yorkshire  will  become  a  black  country  as  smoky  as 
the  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  coalfields. 

The  Northampton  Sands  of  the  Oolites  also  yield 
large  quantities  of  silicious  ironstone.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  ironstone  is  everywhere 
plentiful  in  that  formation,  nor  yet  in  the  Marlstone, 
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and  far  less  in  the  Lower  Lias.  I  have  seen  pro- 
spectuses of  mining  companies  in  the  middle  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  it  was  stated  that  all  the  ironstone 
bands  of  Middlesborough  are  present  in  ground  where 
scarce  an  ounce  of  them  exists. 

In  older  times,  in  the  Weald  of  the  south  of  England, 
a  considerable  amount  of  iron  ore  used  to  be  mined 
and  smelted  with  wood  or  charcoal,  before  the  Coal- 
measures  were  worked  extensively,  and  when  the  Weald 
was  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  forest.  Then  the 
chief  part  of  our  iron  manufactures  was  carried  on  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  Indeed,  late  in  the  last 
century,  there  were  still  iron  furnaces  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  The  last  furnace  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Ashbumham ;  and  here  and  there  we  may  even 
now  see  heaps  of  slags  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the 
old  dams  that  supplied  the  water  which  drove  the 
water-wheels  that  worked  the  forges  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  It  is  said  that  cannon  used  in  the  fight 
with  the  Spanish  Armada  came  from  this  district ; 
and  the  rails  round  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches  of  the 
time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  were  forged  from  the 
Wealden  iron. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  which  we  owe  to  our  Carboniferous  minerals, 
arises,  not  so  much  from  the  commercial  value  of  the 
coal  and  ironstone  of  the  coalfields,  as  from  the  fact 
that  they  form  the  means  of  working  many  different 
branches  of  industry.  To  the  vast  power  which  steam 
has  given  us,  very  much  of  oiur  extraordinary  pros- 
perity as  a  nation  is  due.  Yet  were  it  not  for  our 
coal-beds,  the  agency  of  steam  would  be  almost 
wholly  denied  to  us.  And  hence  it  is  that  our  great 
manu&cturing  districts  have  sprung  up  either  in,  or  in 
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the  vicinity  of  coalfields.  There  iron  furnaces  glare 
and  blow  day  and  night,  there  are  carried  on  vast 
manufactures  in  all  kinds  of  metal,  and  there  our 
textile  fabrics  are  chiefly  made.  In  these  busy  scenes 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  our  island  finds  em- 
ployment, and  thence  we  send  to  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  earth  those  endless  commodities  which,  while  they 
have  supplied  the  wants  of  other  countries,  have  given 
rise  in  large  measure  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
our  own.* 

There  are  some  other  geological  formations  which 
afford  materials  for  manu&ctures  other  than  coal  and 
ores  of  metals.  Thus,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  in 
the  granitic  districts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  finer  kinds  of  clays  occur,  which  are 
used  in  making  stoneware  and  porcelain.  In  Devon 
and  Cornwall  the  decomposition  of  granite  ^affords  the 
substance  known  by  the  name  of  Kaolin,  from  which 
all  the  finer  porcelain  clays  are  made.  It  is  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  felspar  of  granite.  This 
felspar  consists  of  silicates  of  alumina,  and  soda  or 
potash.  The  soda  and  potash  are  comparatively  easily 
dissolved,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  rain-water  that  falls  upon  the  sur&ce ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  granite  decomposes  to  a  considerable 
depth.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen  granite,  undisturbed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  which  for  a  depth  of  twenty  feet 
or  more  might  be  easily  dug  out  with  a  shoveL  Owing 
to  this  decomposition,  a  portion  of  the  felspar  passes 
into  kaolin,  which  is  washed  down  by  rain  into  the 
lower  levels,  where,  more  or  less  mixed  with  quartz 

*  At  least  it  was  so  till  lately,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Britain  has  de- 
clined except  for  a  time. 
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and  the  other  ingredients  of  granite,  it  forms  natural 
beds  of  clay.  This  is  dug  out,  and  the  clay  is  trans- 
ported chiefly  to  the  district  of  the  Potteries  in  North 
Btaffordshire.  The  same  process  is  sometimes  secured 
by  art,  when  the  decomposed  granite  being  dug  out, 
is  washed  by  artificial  processes,  and  the  more  alumi- 
nous matter  is  separated  from  the  quartz  with  which  it 
was  originally  associated.  Then,  in  the  Potteries,  it  is 
turned  into  all  sorts  of  vessels — fine  porcelain,  stone- 
ware, and  common-ware  in  every  variety  of  size,  and 
form,  and  texture. 

In  the  Eocene  tertiary  beds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poole,  there  are  large  lenticular  beds  of  pipe-clay,  in- 
terstratified  with  the  Bagshot  Sand.  Grreat  quantities 
of  this  clay  are  exported  into  the  Pottery  districts  to  be 
made  into  the  coarser  kind  of  earthenware,  and  they 
are  also  mixed  with  the  finer  materials  from  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  to  make  intermediate  qualities  of  stone-ware 
and  china. 

But  in  addition  to  clay,  the  chalk  is  brought  into 
requisition  to  furnish  its  quota  of  material  for  this 
manufacture.  The  flints  that  are  found  embedded  in 
the  chalk,  chiefly  in  layers,  are  also  transported  to  the 
Potteries,  and  ground  up  with  the  aluminous  portions 
of  the  clay,  since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  a 
certain  proportion  of  silica  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain. 

Many  other  formations,  such  as  the  Old  and  New 
Bed  Marls,  are  also  of  use  when  clay  is  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks.  The  Oolitic  and  Liassic  strata 
are  to  a  great  extent  composed  of  clay,  such  as  Lias 
Clay,  Fullers*  Earth  Clay,  Oxford  and  Kimeridge 
Clay ;  there  is  also  the  Weald  Clay,  and  the  Gault  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous  strata.    The  Boulder- 
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clay  is  also  often  used  in  manufactures,  and  the  silts  of 
the  Wash  and  of  many  another  river.  An  abimdance  of 
material  is  found  in  all  of  these  formations  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  earthenware  pipes,  and  so  on ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  in  this  respect 
the  architecture  of  the  country  is  apt  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  strata  of  given  areas.  In 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  hewable 
stone  abounds,  almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of  sand- 
stone, grey  and  sombre;  in  many  of  the  Oolitic  dis- 
tricts they  are  of  limestone,  and  generally  lighter  and 
more  graceful ;  while  on  the  Bed  Marls,  Lias,  and  in  the 
Woodland  area  of  the  Weald  we  have  still  the  relics  of 
an  elder  England  in  those  beautiful  brick  and  timbered 
houses  that  speak  of  habits  and  manners  gone  by. 

In  the  upper  Lias  clay  in  Yorkshire,  beds  of  lignite 
and  jet  are  found  near  Whitby,  which  locally  forms  a 
not  unimportant  branch  of  manufacture. 

The  glass-sand  used  in  this  country  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  fix>m 
the  sand-dunes  on  the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  sandy  strata  lie  above  the 
London  Clay,  and  are  the  equivalent  of  part  of  the 
Bagdiot  sands.  They  are  remarkably  pure  in  quality, 
being  formed  of  fine  white  silicious  sand.  These  sands 
are  largely  dug  and  exported  to  be  used  in  glass-houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cement-stones  of  our 
country  comes  from  the  Lias  limestone.  These  lime- 
stones are  not  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  are  formed 
of  an  intermixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  alimiinous 
matter.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  lime  from 
this  kind  of  limestone  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  setting 
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under  water.  Hence  the  Lias  limestone  has  always 
been  largely  employed  in  the  building  of  piers  and 
other  structures  that  require  to  be  constructed  under 
water.  Cement  stones  are  also  found  to  some  extent  in 
the  Eocene  strata,  and  are  obtained  from  nodules 
dredged  from  the  sea-bottom  at  Harwich,  and  the  south 
of  England.  These  are  transported  hither  and  thither, 
to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  chief  building  stones  of  our  country,  of  a 
hewable  kind,  are  the  limestones  of  the  Oolitic  rocks, 
the  Magnesian  Limestone,  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, the  Carboniferous  sandstones,  and  the  sandstones 
of  the  Old  and  New  Red  series.  The  Caradoc  Sand- 
stone, also  in  Shropshire  near  Church  Stretton,  yields 
a  good  building  stone.  The  cbief  Oolitic  building 
stones  are  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  tbe  Bath  Oolite. 
St.  Paul's  and  many  other  churches  in  London  were 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  immense  quantities 
of  rejected  stones  in  the  old  quarries,  show  how 
carefiil  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  in  the  selection  of 
material.  The  Bath  stone  also  affords  a  beautiful 
yellow  limestone,  which  comes  out  of  the  quarries  in 
blocks  of  great  size,  and  is  easily  sawn  and  hewn  into 
shape.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Bath  has  been  built  of 
this  stone,  and  it  has  been  largely  used  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  other  buildings  in  London.  Excellent 
building  stones  are  also  got  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
limestone,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelten- 
ham, from  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

In  England  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  extensively 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  It  is  of  very  various 
qualities,  sometimes  exceedingly  durable,  resisting  tbe 
effects  of  time  and  weather,  and  in  other  cases  decom- 
posing with  considerable  rapidity.      The  Houses    of 
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Parliament  were  chiefly  built  of  this  stone.  In  dis- 
tricts where  it  occurs,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  York- 
shire^  there  are  churches,  and  castles  such  as  Conisfaro^ 
built  of  it,  wherein  the  edges  of  the  stones  are  as  sharp 
as  if  firesh  firom  the  mason's  hands.  You  can  see  the 
very  chisel-marks  of  the  men  who  built  the  castle,  in 
da]^  possibly  before,  but  certainly  not  long  after  the 
landing  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  also  is  an  exceedingly 
durable  stone.     The  Menai  bridges  were  built  of  it. 
In  Caernarvon  Castle   the  preservation  of  this  lime- 
stone is  well  shown.    The  castle  is  built  of  layers  of 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  sandstone  having  be«[i 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Millstone  Crrit,  or  from  sand- 
stones interstratified  with  the  limestone,  and  the  lime- 
stone from  quarries  in  Anglesea,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Menai  Straits.     The  limestone  has  best  stood  the 
weather.     Sandstone,  though  durable,  is  rarely  so  good 
as  certain  limestones,  which,  being  somewhat  crystal- 
line,   and  sometimes    formed  to  a  great    extent  of 
Encrinites,  also  essentially  crystalline  in  structure,  have 
withstood  the  efiect  of  time. 

The  Carboniferous  Sandstones  in  Lancashire,  Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  in  Wales  and  ScoUand,  afford 
large  quantities  of  admirable  building  material,  which 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  building  of 
Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  many  other  towns. 
Some  of  it  is  exceedingly  white,  is  easily  cut  by  the 
chisel,  and  may  be  obtained  in  blocks  of  immense  size. 
But  in  some  of  the  beds  there  is  so  much  diffused  iron, 
not  visible  at  first  sight,  that  in  the  course  of  time  this, 
as  it  oxidises,  produces  stains  which  discolour  the  ex- 
terior of  the  buildings. 

Unlike  limestones,  basalts  and  other  hard  and  tough 
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rocks,  such  sandstones  as  the  Millstone  Grrit  and  Gannister 
beds  of  the  Goal-measures,  are  ill  adapted  for  macada- 
mising roads,  for  traffic  rapidly  grinds  it  into  its 
original  state  of  loose  sand.  Nevertheless,  in  some 
regions  they  have  nothing  else  to  use,  and  to  obviate 
its  defects  the  following  process  is  used  near  Bamsley 
and  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  rocks  in  question 
were  made  from  the  debris  of  granites  and  gneiss,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  stone  being 
quarried  in  small  slabs  and  fragments,  is  built  in  a  pile 
about  30  feet  square,  and  12  or  14  feet  high,  somewhat 
loosely ;  and  while  the  building  is  in  progress,  brush- 
wood is  mingled  with  the  stones,  but  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  Two  thin  layers  of  coal,  about  3  inches  thick, 
at  equal  distances,  are,  so  to  speak,  interstratified  with 
the  sandstones,  and  a  third  layer  is  strewn  over  the  top. 
At  the  bottom  &cing  the  prevalent  wind,  an  opening 
about  2  feet  high  is  left,  something  like  the  mouth  of 
an  oven.  Into  this  brushwood  and  a  little  coal  is  put 
and  lighted.  The  tire  slowly  spreads  through  the  whole 
pile,  and  continues  burning  for  about  six  weeks.  After 
cooling  the  stack  is  pulled  down,  and  the  stones  are 
found  to  be  vitrified.  Slabs  originally  flat  have  become 
bent  and  contorted  like  gneiss,  and  stones  originally 
separate,  get,  so  to  speak,  glued  together  in  the  process 
of  vitrification,  aided  by  the  soda,  potash,  and  iron,  which 
form  part  of  the  constituents  of  felspar  and  mica  and 
act  as  a  flux. 

In  the  year  1859  I  visited  a  vitrified  fort  called 
Knock&rril,  near  Strathpeffer  in  Boss-shire,  ^  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  vitrification  had  been  done 
of  set  purpose,  and  that  the  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced by  burning  wood.'  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Hill  Burton's  *  History  of  Scotland,'  1866,  he  ex- 
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presses  a  wish  that  science  would  explain  the  manner  in 
which  vitrification  of  forts  was  effected.  Having  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  Yorkshire  method  of  vitrification 
most  closely  resembled  that  used  by  the  old  fort- 
builders,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Burton  giving  an  account  of 
it,  and  the  letter  with  sundiy  blunders  in  geological 
names  is  printed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Stuart,  LL.D. 
in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,'  1868-9.  All  the  vitrified  forts  in  Scotland 
are  either  in  the  Highlands,  or  in  Berwickshire  and 
Galloway,  where  rocks  easily  vitrified  abound,  and  but 
that  there  are  neither  vitrified  forts  nor  native  celts  in 
modem  Yorkshire,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to 
speculate  on  the  ai-t  of  vitrification  having  descended 
there,  &om  an  ancient  Fictish  people  of  the  bronze 
age,  such  as  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Julius  Ernest  Fodisch 
to  have  erected  the  scorified  ramparts  of  the  forts  in 
Bohemia.  The  vitrification  of  rocks  in  Yorkshire  I 
have  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded,  throwing  as  it  | 

does  some  light  on  the  method  employed  in  the  con-  'l 

struction  of  forts  in  times  that  seem  to  us  to  be  pre-  | 

historic. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  also  yields  its  share  of 
building  stones,  but  much  of  it  is  very  soft  and  easily 
worn  by  the  weather,  a  notable  example  of  which  was 
seen  in  the  Cathedral  at  Chester  before  its  restoration. 
The  white  Keuper  Sandstone  of  Grrinshill,  north  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Peckforton  Hills,  and  Delamere  Forest, 
is  an  excellent  stone.  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  also 
used  as  a  building  stone  in  its  own  area,  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  of  Shropshire,  near  Church 
Stretton,  yields  a  beautiful  white  materiaL 

The  rock-salt  of  Worcestershire  and  Cheshire  is  a 
valuable  commodity.     It  lies  in  the  New  Red  Marl, 
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low  in  the  series,  and,  as  already  explained,  was  the 
result  of  the  solar  evaporation  of  an  inland  lake, 
like,  for  example,  the  great  salt  lake  near  Utah,  in  the 
fiocky  Mountains,  or  of  the  salt  lakes  of  central 
Asia.  The  waters  that  ran  into  it  contained  quantities 
of  salt  in  solution ;  and  as  the  lake  had  no  outlet^  and 
only  got  rid  of  its  water  by  evaporation,  concentration 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  ensued,  till  at  length  super- 
saturation  being  induced,  precipitation  of  rock-salt 
took  place.  The  same  formation  yields  the  greater  part 
of  the  gypsum  quarried  in  England,  though  some  also 
occurs  in  the  Sed  Marl  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
series.* 

In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  on  Shap  Fell  in  West- 
moreland, and  in  Scotland  chiefly  near  Aberdeen,  the 
granite  quarries  afford  much  occupation  to  a  number 
of  people.  Now  that  it  has  become  the  £Eishion  to 
polish  granites,  these  rocks  are  becoming  of  still  more 
importance.  But  as  they  are  not  so  easily  hewn  as 
sandstone,  they  do  not  come  into  use  as  ordinary 
building  stones,  except  in  such  districts  as  Aberdeen, 
where  no  other  good  kind  of  rock  is  to  be  had. 
Basalt,  Greenstones,  and  Felspathic  porphyries  from 
North  Wales,  Scotland,  Charnwood  Forest,  and  other 
districts  in  England,  are  also  largely  employed  for 
building  and  road-making,  and  the  Serpentines  of 
Cornwall  and  Anglesea,  and  the  Marbles  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  of  Derbyshire,  yield  beautiful 
materials  for  ornamental  purposes* 

I  have  now  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
physical  geography  of  our  country,  both  in  ancient  and 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  physical  formation  of  these  deposits, 
t^oe  '  Joum.  Geol.  See/  1871,  vol.  zzvii.  pp.  189  and  241. — Bamsaj. 
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modem  times,  as  dependent  on  its  geology.  I  have 
described  the  classification  of  all  the  formations  in  serial 
order,  and  showed  the  distribution  of  these  rocks  ov^er 
our  country,  and  in  doing  this  I  have  tried  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  our  area,  during 
the  deposition  of  each  successive  group  of  formations. 
At  various  times  they  have  all  been  affected  by  dis- 
turbances and  denudations,  and  the  grand  result  is,  that 
where  most  disturbed,  hardened,  and  denuded,  there  we 
liave  mountainous  districts  ;  for  the  greater  prominenee 
and  ruggedness  of  surface  of  these  regions,  arises  partly 
from  the  hardness  of  the  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
common  stratified  rocks,  partly  from  the  denudations 
which  they  have  undergone^  The  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  rocks  being  younger  and  not  so  much  dis* 
tiurbed,  have  in  our  country  not  been  so  much  denuded, 
and  therefore  generally  form  plains  and  tablelands. 

Moreover,  we  saw  that  over  all  these  surfaces,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vast  amount  of  erosion  which  must  have 
been  effected  in  PalsBozoic,  Secondary,  and  older  Tertiary 
times,  renewed  denudations,  accompanied  by  great  cold, 
t>ccurred  at  a  very  late  epoch.  The  result  of  this 
abrasion  has  been  to  cover  the  surface  more  or  less  with  ^ 

loose  superficial  detritus,  upon  which  part  of  the  fertility 
of  portions  of  the  country  and  the  peculiarity  of  some 
of  its  soils  depend. 

I  then  passed  on  to  notice  what  I  considered  to  be 
a  very  remarkable  result  of  this  last  ^eat  denudation, 
brought  about  under  the  influence  of  ice,  by  which  the 
chief  part —  I  by  no  means  say  all — but  by  which  the 
chief  part  of  the  lakes  of  our  country  have  been  formed ; 
and  not  of  our  country  alone>  but  of  a  large  part  of 
the  northern,  and  I  have  no  doubt  also  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.     It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  indeed,  to  con- 
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slder,  if  true — and  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  true — that 
so  many  of  those  hollows  in  which  lakes  lie  have 
been  scooped  out  by  the  slow  and  long-continued  passage 
of  great  sheets  of  glacier  ice,  quite  comparable  to  those 
Tast  masses  that  cover  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  regions  of  the  world  at  this  day. 

The  water-drainage  of  the  country  is  likewise  seen 
to  be  dependent  on  geological  stnicture.  Our  larger 
rivers  chiefly  drain  to  the  east,  and  excepting  the  Severn, 
the  Dee  (Wales),  the  Mersey,  the  Solway,  and  the  Clyde, 
the  smaller  ones  to  the  west,  partly  because  certain  axes 
of  disturbance  happened  to  lie  nearer  our  western  than 
our  eastern  coasts.  Again,  the  quality  of  water  in  these 
rivers  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  over  which  they  flow,  and  of  the  springs  by  which 
they  are  supplied. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
population  inhabiting  our  island,  we  find  it  also  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  this  old  geology.  The  earlier 
tribes  were  in  old  times  driven  into  the  mountain 
regions  in  the  north  and  west,  and  so  remain  to  this 
day-r-still  speaking  their  own  languages,  but  gradually 
mingling  now,  as  they  did  before,  with  the  masses 
of  mixed  races  that  came  in  with  later  waves  of 
conquest  firom  other  parts  of  Europe.  These  later 
races  settling  down  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
country,  first  destroyed  and  then  again  began  to 
develop  its  agricultural  resources.  In  later  times  they 
have  applied  themselves  with  wonderful  energy  to  turn 
to  use  the  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which  lie  in 
the  central  districts.  Hence  have  arisen  those  densely- 
peopled  towns  and  villages  in  and  around  the  Coal- 
measure  regions,  where  so  many  important  manufactures 
are  carried  on.     Yet  in  the  west,  too — in  Devon  and 
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Cornwall,  and  in  Wales  where  some  of  the  great  Coal- 
measure,  metalliferous,  and  slaty  regions  lie — there  are 
busy  centres  of  population,  where  the  operations  are 
often  directed  by,  and  the  manual  labour  connected 
with  the  mineral  products  is  well  done  by  the  original 
Celtic  inhabitants. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  a  little  and  inquire  what 
may  have  been  the  condition  of  our  country  when  man 
first  set  foot  upon  its  surface.  We  know  that  these 
islands  of  ours  have  been  frequently  united  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  as  frequently  disunited,  partly  by  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  land,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also, 
by  denudations.  When  the  earliest  human  population 
of  which  we  have  any  traces  came,  Britain  was  doubtless 
united  to  the  Continent.  Such  is  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  some  of  our  best  geologists,  and  also  that  these  pre- 
historic men  inhabited  our  country  along  with  the  great 
hairy  Mammoth,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Cave  Bear,  the 
Lion,  the  Hippopotamus,  and  many  modern  animals — > 
and  perhaps,  in  pre-Glacidl  times,  they  travelled  westward 
into  what  is  now  Britain  from  the  Continent,  along  with 
these  extinct  mammalia.  The  country  was  then  most 
probably  covered  by  great  forests,  swamps,  and  peaty 
flats,  unless  it  may  have  been  that  the  Chalk  downs 
and  the  higher  mountain-tops  were  bare. 

But  in  times  much  later,  denudations  and  alterations 
of  level  having  taken  place,  our  island  again  became 
disunited  from  the  mainland :  and  now,  with  all  its 
numerous  firths  and  inlets,  its  great  extent  of  coast,  its 
admirable  harbours,  our  country  lies  within  the  direct 
influence  of  that  Grulf  Stream  which  softens  the  whole 
climate  of  the  West  of  Europe,  and  we,  a  people  of 
mixed  race,  Celt,  Scandinavian,  Angles,  and  Norman, 
more   or   less  intermingled  in   blood,  are  so  happily 
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placed  that,  in  a  measure,  we  have  the  command 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
send  out  fleets  of  merchandise  from  every  port. 

And  we  are  happy,  in  my  opinion,  above  all  things 
in  this,  that  by  an  old  denudation  we  have  been  dis- 
severed from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  our  bounda- 
ries are  clear.  Thus  it  happens  that,  free  from  immediate 
contact  with  countries  possibly  hostile,  and  not  too  much 
biassed  by  the  influence  of  peoples  of  foreign  blood, 
during  the  long  course  of  years  in  which  our  country 
has  never  seen  the  foot  of  an  invader,^  we  have  been 
enabled,  with  occasional  disturbance  of  foreign  wars  and 
political  factions,  progressively  so  to  develop  our  own 
ideas  of  religion,  political  freedom,  and  political  morality, 
that  we  stand  one  of  the  freest  and  most  prosperous 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  have  now  completed  the  somewhat  arduous  task 
undertaken  in  preparing  this  much  enlarged  edition  of 
an  old  book.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  sketch  of  a  large 
subject,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of 
its  imperfections ;  but  with  all  its  faults  and  omissions, 
I  think  that  this  is  the  first  work  in  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  in  detail  the  absolute  connection 
of  the  Physical  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
old  epochs  in  Britain  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
Sight  or  wrong  in  some  of  the  questions  raised,  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who,  through  more  than  half  a  lifetime, 
has 

^  pr/d  through  Nature's  store, 
Whatever  she  in  th'  ethereal  round  contains, 
Whatever  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor, 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns ) 

*  The  small  French  descents  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Ireland  do 
not  deserve  the  name  of  invasions. 
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Or  elfle  he  scans  the  glohe — those  small  domains. 
Where  restless  mortak  such  a  turmoil  keep, — 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  monntaioSy  and  its  plains : 

Let  the  reader  learn  from  it  what  he  can,  and  judge  of 
tlie  result. 
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With  Map  and  UliutratloiiB.    Large  post  8to.  doth,  12i. 


DXJK.— BRITISH  BANKING  STATISTIGS:  wHh  RemailcB  on  the  BiiUJon 
Reserve  ami  Non-LeKsI-TeDder  Note  Orculatioo  of  the  United  KInsdom.  By 
John  Ddv,  General  Manager  of  Pan's  Banking  Oompaoyp  Limited.  Demy  Sm, 
cloth,  6<. 

BDWARDS.— The  GERMANS  in  FRANCE.  Notes  on  the  Method  and  God- 
duct  of  the  Invasion ;  the  Relations  between  Invadov  and  Invaded ;  and  the 
Modem  Usages  of  War.  By  H.  ScTHnBLaxn  Edwabda.  Post  8vo,  doth,  10f.i& 


—A  WINTER  JOURNET  lo  ROME  and  BACK.  With  Glanoea  si 
Strasboig.  Milan,  Florence,  Naples.  Pompeii,  and  Venice,  and  an  Aoooant  of  the 
Siege  and  Fall  of  Stiaabnrg.  By  William  Evill,  Jon.  Third  Edition,  with 
Map  and  Appendix.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  4s.  6d. 

VOSTEB.— MANUAL  of  GEOQRAPHIGAL  PRONUNCUTION  and  ETY- 
MOLOGY. By  A.  F.  FosTKs,  AM^  AnOwr  of  'A  General  Treatiae  on 
Geography.*    Ninth  Edition.    Fcap.  12mOb  limp  doth,  2t. 

OAWI<BB.--8IKHIM:  With  Hints  on  Monniafai  aad  Jmigle  Warlike.  Bf 
Colonel  J.  0.  Gawlxb,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Depoty  Adlntant^Genenl  in  India.  With 
Map  and  Illnskrations.    Demy  svo,  paper,  3«.;  doth,  3t.  6d. 

aiIiI<.--CHEMISTRY  for  SCHOOLS:  an  fntrodnetlon  to  the  Practical  Stody  of 
Chemistry.  By  C.  Hauqhtov  Gill,  late  Assistant  Examiner  in  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  London,  late  Teacher  of  Chemistnr  and  Experimental  PImrics 
in  Universitv  College  SdiooL  Third  Edition.  One  Hondred  lUnstranona. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  4s.  6d. 

GBEBK.— VESTIGES  of  the  MOLTEN  GLOBE,  as  Exhibited  tai  the  Flgmts 
of  the  Earth,  Volcanic  Action,  and  Physiography.  By  William  LowTHn 
GRXKir,Ministerof  Foreign  Al&irs  to  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Demy 
8T0,  doth,  6<. 

HAIiL.— The  MINERALOGISTS  DIRECTORY;  or,  A  GUIDE  to  the PRIN- 
CIPAL  MINERAL  LOCAUTIES  in  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.     By  Towmaan>  M.  Hall,  F.GJB.     Fast  8vo, 

doth,  St. 


^, ^^^    OF   TRANSULTION   from  the   LATIN,   GREEK, 

FRENCH,  and  GERMAN  LANGUAGES.    Post  8vo^  2i.  6d. 

HAY.— AFHANTI  and  the  GOLD  COAST,  and  WHAT  WE  KNOW  OP  IT. 
A  Sketch.  By  yice-Admlral  Sir  John  Dalktmplb  Hat,  Bart^  M.P^  CK, 
D.CL.,  F£.a,  Ac.  With  Coloared  Map.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8v«^  doth, 
as.  6d. 

EOIiDSWOBTH.— DEEP-SEA  FISHING  and  FISHING  BOATBL  An  Ao- 
count  of  the  Practical  Worldng  of  the  various  Fisheries  carried  on  around  the 
British  Islands.  With  Ulustrationa  and  Descriptions  of  the  Fishing  Boats.  Nets, 
and  other  gear  in  use;  and  Notices  of  the  PHndpal  Fishing  Stations  in  the 
United  Klogdciro.  By  Edmukd  W.  H.  Holdswobth,  FUS.,  F.Z.S..  Ac.,  late 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Sea  Finheriea  Oommiaslon.    M^ium  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 
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HOZJ>8WOBTH.— €EA  FISHERIES.  B7  E.  W.  H.  Hokmwobtr,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S^  fto..  Autbor  of  •  Deep  Sm  Flataisg  aihl  Ftahlng  BoaU.'  8biLM0:f 
FlSHERIfiS.  By  Abcbduu)  Toukq,  Commiadoner  of  the  Scotch  Salmon 
Flaheriefl.  Uniform  In  tise  and  ^ype  with  'British  Mannftcinrlng  Indnatriee.' 
With  nuraeroiu  lUnstrationa.    Poet  8vo,  doth,  4«.  6d. 

HOPB.~Tbe  HEROES  of  TOUNG  AMERICA.  By  ABOonrr  R.  Hops,  Author 
of  *  A  Book  about  Boyi ;'  •  A  Book  abont  Dominies,'  fte.  "With  Map  and  Illus- 
tiations.    Grown  8to,  doth,  St. 

HOWLBY.-OBOGRAPHY  of  NEWFOUNDLAND:  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  Jaxbs  p.  Howlxx,  Assistant  Geological  Surveyor.  With  Map,  crown  8vo, 
doth,  2f . 

HT7LL.--00AL  FIELDS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN;  their  History,  Structure,  and 
Kesoorces;  with  Notices  of  the  Goal  Fields  of  other  parts  of  the  World.  By 
EnwARD  Hull,  M.  A.,  F.R.8u,  Director  of  the  QeoloRioal  Survey  of  Irelaud.  Pro- 
fessor of  Geolonr  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Ac.  With  Mapt  and 
niustretloDs.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  embodying  the  ReporU  of 
the  Royal  Cosl  Gommiwion.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  I6i. 

The  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of  IRELAND.   By  Edward 

Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.&,  Director  of  the  Geolofdcal  Survey  of  Ireland.  Author  of 
'The  Coal  Fidds  of  Great  BriUln.'  With  Mape  and  lUustratlona.  Poet  8vo, 
doth,  Tf. 

BTOMPHBY.— ST.  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIHLDS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
By  W.  G.  HuxFHRT.  B.D.,  Vicar.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo, 
doth,  1«.  6d. ;  paper  cover.  Is. 

HTJBIiBUBT.— BRITAIN  and  HER  COLONIES.  By  J.  B.  Hdxlbitrt,  M.  A., 
LL.D.,  Member  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Demy  8vo, 
doth,  lOa 

HTTTOHINSON.^The  PARANA:  With  INCIDENTS  of  the  PARA- 
GUAYAN  WAR  and  SOUTH  AMERICAN  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1861  to 
1868.  By  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson,  F.R,G.a,  F.R.S.L.,  F.E.S.,  &c,  H.B.M. 
Gousul  for  Oallao  (late  for  Koaario\  With  Map  and  lUustratlona.  Demy  8vo, 
doth,  21«. 

INSTBTTOTIVB  PIOTtJBE  BOOKS.-No.  L  NATURAL  HISTORY 
of  ANIM  A1^.— A  few  Attractive  Lessons  from  the  Natural  History  of  Animals. 
By  Apak  Whttr,  Aesistant,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum.  With 
Flfly-fbur  folio  Coloured  Plates.  Tenth  Edition,  oootalntug  many  new  Illustra- 
tions by  Mrs.  Blackburn  and  others,  price  T<.  idL 

No.  n.    VEGETABLE  WORLD.— Lessons  ftom  the  Vegetable  World.    Rr 

the  Author  of  '  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe,'  'The  Berb  of  the  FIdd,'  ftc.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  many  new  PUtee,  price  U.  9d. 

No.  m.    GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  ANIMALS.— Lessons  on 

the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  or  the  Natural  History  of  the  Quad- 
rupeds which  characterise  the  Four  Divlstona  of  the  Globe.  In  Sixty  folio 
Coloured  Plates.    Third  Edition,  price  7f.  6d. 

No.  IV.    SKETCHES  fh>m  NATURE,  or  PICTUBiS  of  ANIMAL  and 

VEGETABLE  LIFE  in  ALL  LANDa  Second  Edition.  In  Fortj-ei^t  folio 
Coloured  Plates,  price  It.  4d. 

No.  V.    PICTORIAL  LESSONS  on  FORM,  COMPARISON  and  NUMBER, 

fur  Children  under  Seven  Years  of  Age.  With  Explanations  by  Nicholas 
BoHNT.  Seventh  Edlttoo.  Thirty-dx  oblong  folio  Coloured  ulQitrations, 
price  U.  6d. 
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^N.  — PRACTICAL  OUinE  to  GARUBL^  OILSLAKDi  tlw 
BOM  AN  WALU  and  NJfilUHBOURHOOD.  Willi  Map  and  Fnntl^ieoe. 
¥ca^  8vo,  doth.  fit. 

-  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  CARLISLE  and  MEIOHBOURHOOa 
WiUiMap.    Fcap.8vo,2i: 

.  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  With  Nbie 
Mapa  and  Three  PluKirainlc  Viewa.  Coiitento  .• — IntroducUoD— How  to  Spaid 
a  njing  Vtcii  to  the  I^kea— a  Foortecii  Dayi*  IVdeautai  Toiir-Oiar«ea  for 
CoDTeyanoea.  Poolei»  and  Gnldea— HdghU  of  MounCafau^  lakn,  Taraa, 
FlMaea— Local  Nimca  Meteorology,  Geology,  and  Botaoy.  Fifth 
Fcap.  8to^  cli4h,  6f . 


*  *  The  Sacncnn  aeparately:    KnwicK— Wan>i 
Coinafiov,   Bcttsbiobb,  and  WA«nrAn»— Q 


and   LasoBA 


With  Mapa,  price  U.  Cd.  each. 

-EIGBTEEN-PENNT  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT:  CUh 
taining  Chargea  Tor  Conveyancea,  Ponlea,  and  Guid«a;  Heighta  of  Paaea, 
MounuUna,  Lakra,  and  Tarna,  with  Inrorniatloa  and  InatrocUooa  reqKccing 
Walka,  DriTca,  fioating,  Aaoenia,  EzcoraioDi^  kc    Foap.  Svo^  with  Map,  U.  M. 

-PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF  MAN.  Cootrato:  How  to  Spend  a 
Flyfng  Viait  to  the  b  le  of  Man— Voyage  round  the  laland— Hotel  Tartflb— 
Coadiea,  ItCr-a  Walk  round  the  laland — ^Indez,  &c.  Alao^  Chaptera  oo  Local 
Namea—MtnenloRy— Civil  Hiatory— liVxlcebstical  History— Geolov—Botaoy 
—  Zoology  — Agrlcnlturo— Gonuneroe— and  Sea  Troutrikhing.  With  Map. 
Fcap.  8VQ,  doth,  5f . 

-  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF  MAN.  CeDtofadng 
Dfatonoea— Heights  of  Mountains— Chargea  for  Forten  and  Copyeyaiicei  How 
to  spend  *  Flying  Visit— Voyage  round  the  iBland.  te.  With  Map.  Fcap. 
8to,  2f. 

-  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Conto!nb«  ftin  and 
Original  Information  for  Tooriata  respecting  Walla,  Drirea,  and  BicaraioiM; 
Railway  Trains,  Sceamera.  Coaches^  Boats^  HotcU,  liiblic  Baildiogi.  Plaoea  of 
Wonhlp,  ftc.;  aim.  Chaptera  on  the  Local  Namea»  the  History.  Geology, 
Bijtany,  Qoadrupeda,  Reptiles,  Freab-waier  Fisbes,  Birds,  and  BatieriUes;  the 
Fortlfioatloiis ;  Agriculture,  Gommeroe,  and  Fisheries  of  the  Island.  With  View 
of  Osborne  House  and  Six  Mapa.    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  6c. 


-  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF  WIGHT: 
Infornuiion  for  Tourbts  conceniing  Walks  and  EzcuitfoDa»  Railway  Tialni^ 
Steamen,  Coaches^  &&    With  Two  Mapa.    Foap.  8vo^  2c. 

-PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  NORTH  WALES.  Contents:  Bow  to  Spend  a 
Flying  Visit  to  North  Wales— A  Sereuteen  Days'  TouiwHotel  Tarilfa:  and 
Cbaives  for  Conveyances,  I\mle^  and  Guides— List  of  Mountains— list  of  Tarns 
and  Lakes— Local  Names— Hibtory— Geology— Botany— Minca  and  Minerals 
Angling.  With  Two  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  6c.  6d. 
%*The  Sicriovs  also  separately:  Cbbstu— LiavDiTDKO— Bbttws  T  Omd 
and  Snowdon— DoLOBLLBT  and  Bala— Abutswttb  and  Llaxoollbv.  With 
Mi^,  price  Ic.  6d.  each. 

-SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  NORTH  WALES.  Contento:  How  to 
&>end  a  Flying  Visit— A  Serenieen  Day**  Toui^ Hotel  Tarifls,  Ac  With  Map. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2c.  6d. 
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JOHK'STON.-<X>MPENDraM  of  aEOORAPHY  And  TKAYEL  In  AFRICA, 
for  Genend  Reading.  Baaed  on  Hellvrall'a  'Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Volker.'  Edited 
and  Ifixtended  hy  KkrrH  Johxstov,  F.aOJS.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  bj 
A.  H.  Ekavb,  &A.  Large  poet  Svo,  cloth  gllt»  with  SzteeD  Mi^  and 
DlAgrams,  and  Sixty-eight  lilaatretiona,  ai<. 

BaNOAID.— CONIC  8ECrnOKS-The  METHOD  of  PROJECTIONS.  By  the 
Rev.  SiovxT  Bolton  Kibcaid,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Master  of 
the  Modem  Side  of  Ipswich  SchooL  Author  of  *  The  Air  Engine/  *  An  Index 
of  British  Geology/  Ike.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2f .  6<2. 

KINa.— VIRGIL'S  iENElD:  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Rer.  J.  M. 
KiHO,  Yicar  of  Cutcombe,  late  Scholar  of  BalL  ColL,  Oxon.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8yo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LEES.--A  FEW  DATS  hi  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND:  An  Idle  Book  for  an 
Idle  Hour.  By  Ladt  Lbbs,  Author  of  'Dried  Flowers,'  'Effle's  Tales,'  in. 
Contents:  Bruges,  Glient,  Antwerp,  Braxelles,  Rotterdam,  the  Hagn^  Delft, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  &a    Crown  8vo,  doth,  4s.  9d, 

IjEWIS.— The  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE:  Its  GRAMMAR  and  HISTORY; 
together  with  a  TREATISE  on  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  and  SETS  of 
EXERCISES  and  EXAMINA'HON  PAPERS  for  the  ASSISTANCE  of 
TEACHIilRS  and  STUDENTa  By  the  Rev.  Hskbt  Lkwis,  BA.,  Principal  of 
Cnlham  Trahiii^  College.    Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  3s. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    for    BEGINNERS,    in    a    SERIES    of    EAST 

LESSONS.  By  the  Rev.  Hkkrt  Lewis,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Culham  Training 
College.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  hunger  English  Gramnuur.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8to,  price  2d. 

LEWIS  (J.).— DIGEST  of  the  ENGLISH  CENSUS  of  1871,  complied  fh>m  the 
Official  Returns  and  Edited  by  Jambs  Lewis  (of  the  Registrar-General's 
Department,  Somerset  Houae).  Sanctioned  by  tne  Registrar-Gknersl,  and 
dedicated  t^  permission  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Sixrlety  of  London.    Royal  8vo.  doth,  61. 

LOBIiEY.—MOUNT  VESUVIUS:  A  DESCRIPTIVE,  HISTORICAL,  and 
GEOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  VOLCANO,  with  a  NOHCE  of  the  RECENT 
ERUFnON.  By  J.  Looak,  F.G.a  With  View,  Map  (i^ted  in  Culonrs), 
and  Section.    Demy  8yo,  doth,  3s.  6d. 

LONDON  GUIDE.  How  to  get  from  or  to  any  Part  of  London,  or  its 
Sobnrbs,  Public  BuQding,  Place  of  Worship,  Exhibition,  Institution,  Plsoe  of 
Amwement,  fto.;  with  Times,  Fares,  Prices  of  Admission,  Speciality,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3s.  6d. 

LONDON,  BOUND  ABOUT.— TOURISTS'  GUIDE  to  the  COUNTRT 
within  a  jdrcle  of  TWELVE  MILES  ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON.  With 
Historical,  Arcbnological,  Architectural,  and  Picturesque  Notes,  suitable  for  the 
Tourist,  Antiquarian,  and  Artist.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of  Spedmens  of 
Wallcing  Excursions,  limited  to  six  miles,  snd  visits  to  Hatfield,  Knole,  St.  Albans, 
and  Windsor,  with  a  copious  Index.  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  with  Map,  2s. 
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LTTOAS.— HORIZONTAL  WELLS.  ANew  AintfaAlonofGeoMciJPrtDcliilet 
to  effect  the  Solntion  of  the  Problem  of  Sopplyhig  London  with  Water.  Bj  J. 
Ldoas,  F.Gj8^  of  the  Geological  Sumy  of  Kngland.  WitbMapiL  Grownito, 
doth  beek,  lOi^  64. 

MAIN.— MILTOITS  LTGIBAS.  Edited,  with  IntenmtsUon  and  Kotea,  hf 
Kkamcib  Maiv,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  TempK  Barriatcr-al-Law,  one  of  the  Cta^ 
Bical  Masters  at  the  Bristol  OoUege.    PMt  8vo,  printed  wrapper,  U: 

MILTOITS  L'ALLHGRO.    Edited  with  Interpretation,  Notes,  and  Dertva- 

tioDs :  to  which  Is  appended,  A  Scheme  of  Analjris  and  Paning,  with  Exanipka. 
By  FsAHcis  Maim,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Banteter-at-Law.  one  of  the 
Classical  Masters  of  Bristol  College.  Intended  fbr  the  nse  of  papfls  Preparinc 
for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinatkms  in  18T8,  and  fivrSdxxds.  PwtSvo.  nintBd 
wrapper,  It. 

ICANH.— DOMESTIC  EOONOMT  and  HOUSEHOLD  SCfENCB.  Adapted  for 
Home  Edncatlon,  and  ftnr  Sdioolmistreaaea  and  Pupil  Teachers.  Bf  Boassr 
Jakbs  M avk,  M.D.,  Late  Sttpertntendeiit  of  Edocatioo  at  N*taL  Put  8vi\  doth, 
4s.  M. ;  or,  cloth  gilt,  gQt  edges,  6«. 

KAITLT. -PRINCIPLES  of  BOOK-KEEPING  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  In  a 
Series  of  Eaqr  and  Progressive  Exercises.  By  Hkitst  Maxlt,  for  more  than 
Thirty-three  years  Prhidpal  Writing  Master  and  Teacher  of  Book-keeping  In 
the  City  of  Lcndon  SchooL  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Hxkbt  Williax  m  Aia.T, 
ActoAiy  to  the  Matnal  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  Instttote  of 
Actuaries.    Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  4t,  6d. 

MABTnr.— THEORIES  of  HORIZONTAL  CURRENTS  to  the  OCEAN  and 
ATMOSPHERE,  and  of  Eastation  of  Planetary  and  other  CdesUal  Bodies,  being 
new  Theories  of  Natural  Forces  not  before  discovered,  and  accounting  for  many 
Natural  Phenomena,  hltberto  unsolved  proUems.  By  J<aa  MAMra.  Seventeen 
IllustntionsL    Crown  8vo,  3c. 


MBADEN.— A  FIRST  ALGEBRA  liBr  Use  in  Junior  ClaaM.  Rr  the  Rev. 
R.  Albak  MsAncM,  MJl..  late  Scholar  of  Emmanud  CoUeaa,  Qmibridge; 
Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  SchooL  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Fc^  8vo,  doth.  Is.  ed. 

UBDHUBST.-The  FOREIGNER  in  FAR  CATHAT.  By  W.  H.  Mbdhusst, 
H.B31.  Consul,  SbanghaL    W^tth  Coloured  Map.    Grown  8vo^  doth.  Ci. 

MIIXBB.— NOTES  on  the  MORNING  and  EVENING  PRATER  and  the 
LITANY,  wltb  a  Chapter  on  the  Christian  Year.  By  Fkkdk.  Muxu,  Malvern 

Link  National  SchooL    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth.  Is. 

EI.EMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  fbr  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOIA    An  Intro- 

ductlon  to  Physical  and  Political  Geography.    By  Fbkdk.  Mullbb,  Master  of 
the  Malvern  Link  National  SchooL    reap.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  8d. 

KII<LBTT.— An  AUSTRALIAN  PARSONAGE;  or.  the  SETTLER  and  the 
SAVAGE  in  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  By  Mrs.  Edwabd  Mnxxn.  With 
Frontispiece.    Second  Edition.    Large  post  8vo^  doth,  12i. 

lOMPBISS.— CHRIST  an  EXAMPLE  fbr  the  YOUNG,  as  EZmBITED  to 
the  GOSPEL  NARRATIVE  of  the  FOUR  EVANGELISTS.  Bannooised  and 
Chronologically  Arranged.  By  Robxbt  Mocpriss.  Ulustrsted  by  FU^-flve 
Engravings,  and  a  Map.    Fifth  Edition.    Cloth.  St. 


MniiHAIX.---lWii  EUROPB  to  PARAQUAT  and  HATTO  eBOSSa    By 
Hn.  11.  G.  MuLHALL.    With  mnstnUoDai    Demy  sro,  dolh,  S«. 

XXJIiHAIX.— The  ENOUSH  in  SOUTH   AMERICA.     By  Highabl  G. 
MuLHALL.    Demy  8vo,  clotii,  with  Twenty-two  lUustraUonf,  16«. 


NBW  ZEAULJSm  HAin)BOOK:  OontainlDg  a  New  and  Accurate 
Coloured  Map,  and  giving  a  full  detcriptlon  of  the  Provinces;  with  Tables  of 
Statistics,  Prices,  and  Wages;  Land  Regolattons;  InatruoUons  for  the  Voyage, 
Outfit,  and  Arrival  in  the  Colony ;  also  Obeervations  on  New  Zealand  Pursuits 
and  Investments.     Twelfth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo^  U. 

NOBLE.— DESCRIPTIVE  HANDBOOK  of  the  CAPE  COLONY:  Its  CON- 
DITION and  RESOURCES.  By  John  Noblb,  Cleik  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


-The  ORDNANCE  SUR  VET  of  the  KINGDOM :  Its  Ol^ects,  Mode 
of  Execution,  History,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Captain  H.  S.  Palmsb,  R.K 
Five  Coloured  Index  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  2a.  6c(. 

PHIIiPOT.— GUIDE  BOOK  to  the  CANADIAN  DOMINION:  Contafaiing  Ml 
Information  for  the  Em^ant,  the  Tourist,  the  Sportsman,  and  the  small 
Capitalist.  By  Habvbt  J.  Phufot,  M.D.  (Canada),  M.R.C.S.L.,  &c.  With  a 
Prefaoe  by  Thomas  Huohxb,  Esq.,  M.P.,  mm  a  Oolodrxd  Map.  Super-royal 
lemo,  -it. 


POOB  BEIilEF  IN  DrBTBBBNT  PABTS  OF  BT7B0PE: 

being  a  Selection  of  Essays^  translated  from  the  German  Work,  *  Das  Armen- 
wesen  und  die  Armengesetsgebung  In  Eoropaisdien  Staaten  beransgegeben,' 
Von.  A.  EmmingbauB.  Bevkied  by  £.  B.  EaffrwiCK,  CB.,  MJ*.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  U. 

POPB.— A  CLASS  BOOK  of  RUDIMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  the  Rev. 
Gio.  PopB,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the 
Masters  of  the  College,  Hurs^pterpotaii.    18mo,  stlif  cover,  9d. 

PTTBDY.—RETURN  to  PARLIAMENT  of  OWNERS  of  LAND,  18t3.  Sum- 
hart  Digest— Enolakd  akd  Walks.  By  Fsbdkrick  Posdt,  F£.S.,  Prindpal 
of  the  Statistical  Department,  Local  Government  Board.  Large  8vo,  paper 
cover,  2«. 

BAMSAT.— PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  A.  C.  Ramsat.  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  &e.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  and 
Illustrated  with  Numbbous  Sbctioss,  Fossils,  Laitdscafies,  and  a  GEOLOGI- 
CAL MAP  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  printed  in  Colours.    Post  8yo,  doth. 

BIOE.— NOTES  on  the  GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE,  PHYSICAL  and  POLITI- 
CAL. Intended  to  serve  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Clanes. 
By  William  Rick,  F.R.GJS.    Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  9<Z. 

BOBSON.-OONSTRUCTIVE  LATIN  EXERCISES;  for  Teadiing  the  Elements 
of  the  Language  on  a  System  of  Analysis  and  ^nithesis,  with  Latiu  Reading 
LesGons  and^copious  Vocabularies,  ^y  John  Bobsom,  B.A.  Lond.  Eighth 
Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  A$.  6d. 


Bdward  Stanford,  66,  Cliarinp  Cross,  London. 


BOBSOV.— nRflTORHEKBOOK.  OtNitaliiii« 

on  tbe  InflesknM  of  Sabstaniivcs  and  AdytAre^  and  of  tha  ActlTtt  Tcib  Ib  tha 
lodkatire  Mood.   With  oopiooa  Yocabalariei.   fieinff  tlie  FiratPntorUKOoB- 
atnictaTe  Greek  EzerdaciL    Bf  Jon  Bomam,  BJL  Land.    Thtad 
12iDa,  doth,  at.  M. 

BOWAH.— The  EMIGRAirr  and  SPORTSMAN  In  CAKADA.    Soone 

ences  of  an  Old-Cbnntry  Settler.  With  Sketdna  of  Oan^fan  USb,  Sporting 
Ailvcntnrea,  and  ObaerrationB  on  the  Fonata  and  Fknna.  ^  J.  J.  Bovas. 
With  Map.    Large  poat  8TO.  doth.  lOt.  6d. 

BTTSSSLIi.— BIARRITZ  and  the  BASQUR  OOUNTRIiS.  Bj  Oonnt  BnvT 
Rcaasix,  Member  of  the  Geographical  and  Geuloglcal  Sodetiea  of  Fnnoe,  of  tha 
Alpine  Clnb^  and  Sod£te  Baaonnd,  Author  of  *Paa  and  the  VyinMOM,'  te. 
Oown  8to,  with  a  Map^  6f. 

SCHOOIr-BOTS'  liETTEBS  far  COFYIHa  and  DICTATIOH : 

being  a  Svriea  of  Uthognpbcd  Letters  on  Sal^ieoli  iutereating  to  fichool-Bufa» 
with  Bemarka  on  the  KnOTitJala  of  Good  Writing  ta.  Thtad  Edtttoo.  Larsi 
poat  8v<^  cloth,  2t.  6d. 

SCHOOIi  PUHiaiUIJmT  BBGISTBB.— the  LONDOK  SCHOCHi 
RBOiSTER  of  PUNISHMENTS.  Deeigmd  to  meet  tha  Beqoireinenia  oT 
SdKwlBoanK^    Fcap.  folio,  ttiiTboarda,  doth  bade,  2t.  M. 

SCHOOL  BEGISTEBS.— THE  DURHAM  SCHOOL  RBGISTEES.  Bf 
the  Ber.  Caxom  Cbomwul,  M.A..  Prindpal  of  SL  Mark's  OoUeae^  Cheloea. 

1,  Admiialon  Regiater  for  1000  Namea     3   0 

a.  Claaa  Register  for  Large  SdwoU  (50  Names)      0    8 

3.  Clan  Register  for  Small  Scboola  (34  Namea)       0    0 

4.  General  Regiater  or  Summary,  for  Three  Yeara SO 

LONDON  SCHOOL  REGISTER  of  ADMISSION.  PROGRESS,  and  WITH- 

DKAWAL.  Adapted  to  the  Reqairementa  of  the  Oommittee  of  Ooondl  on 
Education.  By  William  Rick,  FJLG.S.,  Anthor  of  the  •  London  CUaa 
Register,'  the  'Claas  and  Home  Leaeon  Book  of  English  Hiatoiy.'  the  'Sdiolai'a 
Wordbook  and  SpelUng  Goide,'  the  'Orthographical  Oapj  Books.'  fcc  Fcapu 
foUo,  »tiir  boarda,  leather  back,  4s. 

LONDON  CLASS.RE6ISTER  and  SUMMARY  of  ATTENDANCES  and 

PAYMENr&  Ruled  and  Printed  for  52  Weeks.  Adapted  to  the  rcqnire- 
mento  of  the  **  Spedal  Minute  of  the  Gummittee  of  Conndl  on  Edncadon."  Bj 
William  Rica,  F.iCG^.,  Author  of  the  Clasa  and  Home-IiesBon  Book  otEa^ 
lish  History,' kc    A  New  and  Improved  EdiUon.    Fcapu  foUow  U. 

VARTY-S  CLASS  RBOISTER  of  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESS.    To 

the  Admiwion  Numbers  and  Namea  of  the  Children,  their  Atu 
Abeenoe,  and  RelatiTe  Position  in  the  Clans.    Fcap.  folio.  Is: 

HALBRAKE  REGISTER  of  ATTENDANCE  and  STUDIES.    Deaigned  for 

Private  and  Middle-Class  Sdiools.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svq.  oolonred 
wrapper,  8<2. 

SOOTT.— The  FAMILY  GUIDE  to  BRUSSELS:  ConprisiBg  Htaita  open  Htatag 
Houses,  Fnmiiure,  Servsnta,  Cost  of  Living,  Edueation.  and  the  General  Infor- 
mation neoeasary  for  a  Family  purposing  to  reside  in  that  dtj.  B^  J.  K 
SooTT,  of  Bnuaela.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  gilt,  4s. 


Edward  Stanford,  65,  Charmer  Croaa,  X^ondon. 
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8BTD.— THE  BAHKS  OF  ISSUE  QUESTION.  Memorial  AddreaMd  to  Che 
Oovernor  and  Ooort  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Babmltted  to  the 
Select  OomniUtee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  18f  5.  By  Emcm  Skta,  F.S.S., 
Anihor  of '  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,'  *  The  London  Banking  and  Qeariog 
HoQM  System/  ftc.    Royal  bvo,  St. 

SHARP.— RUDIMENTS  of  GEOLOGY.  By  Samukl  Sharp,  FJS.Am  F.GJB. 
Parti.  Introdoctoryand Physical— PtutlL  StrattgraphicalandPalSBontologloaL 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8to,  doth,  U. 

8IUKS.— THE  FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  of  the  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  Translated 
into  Foorteen-Syllable  Verse,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  and  a  Map  of  Orecoe  in 
the  Homeric  Age.  Designed  as  a  Reading  Book  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 
the  Ber.  Edward  SimM8»  MJL.,  Ozon.,  vicar  ot  Escoti  Devon.  Demy  8vo, 
doth,  Ts.  6d. 

SHEPIjE  LBGHSONS. — chiefly  intended  for  Elementary  Schools  and  for 
Home  Use.  By  the  most  Ekninent  Writers.  OontenU :— Onr  Bodily  Life— How 
and  Why  we  Breathe— Food— Drink— Cookery— Plain  Needlework-Clothing— 
Air  and  Ventilation— The  Sicknesses  that  Spread— Weather— Astronomy- 
Birds — Flowers— Money.  ISmo,  cloth,  2t.  6d.  The  Slinple  Lessons  are  also 
pnblished  separately,  3d.  each,  or  iSt.  per  100  assorted,  llie  set  of  14,  in  card 
case,  3«. 

SMITH.— The  PEASANTS'  HOME,  1760-1875.  By  Edwakd  Smith,  F.SJ3. 
Being  the  Howard  Priae  Essay,  187&.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3t,  9d. 


STAITFOBB'S    OOMPEKDITJM    OF    aBOaBAFHT    AND 

TBAVEIi  for  GENERAL  READING.     Based  on  Hellwald's  '■Die  Erde 

nnd  Ihre  Volker."    Translated  by  A.  H.  Kkaxb,  RA.    A  Series  of  Volumes 

descriptive  of  the  Great  Divisions  of  the  Globe.    Large  post  8vo. 

Europe.— Edited  and  extended  by  A.  C.  Rahbat,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Author  of 
'Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain.' 

Asia.— Edited  and  extended  by  Col.  Tulb,  F.R.GJ3.,  Author  of  'Travels  of 
Marco  Polo.' 

Afirioa.— Edited  and  extended  by  KxrrH  Johkstoh,  F.R.GJ3.  With  Sixteen 
Maps,  Ethnological  Appendix,  and  Slxty-elght  Illustrations.  Cloth,  gilt,  21«. 

North  America.— Edited  and  extended  by  Professor  F.  V.  Hatdkk,  of 
the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey. 

Gentral  and  South  Ajnerioa.— Edited  and  extended  by  H.  W.  Bates, 
AssistaDt-Secretary  of  the  R«jy>U  Geographical  Sodety;  Author  of  *Tbe 
Naturalist  on  the  Amaion.'  With  Thirteen  Maps,  Ethnological  Appendix, 
and  Seventy-three  Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  21«. 

Australaaia.— Edited  and  extended  by  A.  R.  Wallacx,  F.R.G.S.,  Author 
of '  The  Malay  Archipelago.* 

SULLrVAK.— THE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA.  An  Historical  Narrative  of  the 
prindpal  events  from  the  Invasion  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghiani  to  that  of  Nadir 
Shah.  By  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart,  Author  of « Lftters  on  India,' '  Trip  to 
the  Trendies,'  *  Rambles  in  North  and  South  America,'  kc  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Map,  St.  Od. 

SYMONS.— BRITISH  RAINFALL,  1876.  The  Distribution  of  Rain  over  the 
British  Isles  during  the  Year  1876,  as  observed  at  about  1700  Stations  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Maps  and  illustrations.  Compiled  by  G.  J.  Stmoms, 
F.M.S.,  F.R.B.S.,  Member  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Sodety.  ftc.  Demy  8vo, 
doth,  6s.  IPuUithed  AimiiaUy. 


Bdward  Stanford,  65,  Gharing  CroM,  London. 


TATI«OB.--B0TS  of  OTHER  OOUirriUBS.  By  Bataxa  Tati4>e.  IV  Utile 
I^Mt^Bov— Tbe  AMba't  Son— Jon  of  IceluMl— Tte  Two  Hart  Doyi  The  Toong 
fiert    Wllh  UliMntiaiis.    GrowA  8v«^  doOi,  ta.  64L 

TOOQOOB.— SIMPLE  SKETCHES  fhA  CHUBCH  BISTORT,  fcr  TOUKQ 
PERSONS.    Bj  Ml*.  TooQOOD.    NewEditkm.    18nKM«.«d. 

ntSQBXXAS.  —  ttVDRlSTS'  O0n)E  to  CORNWALL  and  the  SOLLY 
ISLES.  Gonuining  fbU  InlbnnatioD  oonoenliiK  all  liie  prtndpil  naoM  md 
Ot^fectsorintowtintheOoaiity.  RfWAJvn^H.TKnwLLAitCbkiJina^m' 
WtfOffiosL    WitbMifk    F<»p.  8to^  doth,  11. 

-From  VINEYARD  to  DECANTER.  A  Book  •boat  Sbory.  ^r 
Dov  Pbdbo  Ybkoad.  With  a  Map  of  the  Jem  Dtotrict  fiUth  Thowaad, 
reriaed  and  enlaiged.    FcapL  8vo^  doCh,  la. 

VIOTOBIA,  TheB&mSH  "BL  BOBABO."  Showing  the  adno- 
tagea  of  that  Colony  aa  a  field  for  EmigratitHi.  E^  a  Ooloxut  of  Twen^ 
YeanT  Staodinfr  and  late  Member  of  a  Colonial  Legislature.  With  Two 
Colonred  Ytewa  and  a  Ma^   Soper-royal  16mo,  doih,  fta.  6d. 

WAUJLOB.— MINERAL  DEPOSITS.  The  Laws  which  Regolate  the  De|M>- 
altfon  of  Lead  Ore  in  Mfaienl  Lodea.  tlloatrated  by  an  Examination  aff  the 
GccdoffiGal  Stmotnre  of  the  Mfaiinf  Diatricto  of  Alston  Moor.  By  W.  Wauaci. 
With  Map  and  nnmenmi  ODloored  Platea.    Lai^e  demy  8^  ololh,  Kt. 


WBBBBB.— The  KAIETBUR  FALLS,  BRITISH  OUIANA.    The 

QUIBO  and  POTARO  RIVEBS.  With  an  Aoooout  of  a  Ylait  lo  the  Kaletcnr 
Falla.  9y  Llent-Colonel  Wkbbbr,  and  Weat  India  Regfancnt.  With  Map  and 
Frontiapieoeb  and  DeeorlptiTe  Nocea  on  the  (ieology  of  Gnlana.  Gtown  ifo, 
cloth,4f.6d. 

WIIiXIKS.— The  GEOLOGY  and  ANTIQtrrriBB  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 
^y  Dr.  £.  P.  WiuuMa,  F.G.S^  ko.  With  Baliaf  Map  of  the  Island,  ooiooKd 
geologically.   Quper-ftjtl  8to^  doth,  U.  9dL 

WILLIAIES.— Throogfa  NORWAY  with  a  KNAPSACK.  A  New  and  Im- 
proved Edition.  With  Notea  on  Recent  Ghangea,  auggeated  bf  a  Reoent  verldL 
By  W.  Mattbit  Wiuxuo,  F.R.AJS.,  F.0J3^  Jbx,  Antiwr  of  *Xhe  Fuel  of 
the  Son,' te.    With  Map.    Grown  ero^  dolh,  ic. 

Throogh  NORWAY  with  LADIBGL    ^y  W.  MAvraa  WauAm,  F.1LAJSL. 

TJCB^  Aotbor  of  '  Throogfa  Norway  with  a  Knapaarir/  With  Map  and  lUna- 
tratioaa.    Crown  8yo^  doth,  12t. 


WOBTSL— TOURISTS'  GUIDE  to  SOUTH  DEYON:  Rail, 
and  Moor,    ^y  R.  N.  Woktb,  F-GA    With  Map,  and  flan  of 
draL    Foap.  Bto,  doth,  2t. 


River,  Coaat, 


Sdintfd  Staafordy  66,  Ohftring  OroM,  Iiondon. 


^tbtvoTi  ax  WivSi  HSlaps. 

BTTBOPB.— ficale,  60  mllM  to  aa  \ath ;  tiab,  96  Inchet  Iff  68.  Golonnd  and 
mounted  on  Uaea,  In  moroooo  case,  32. 13i.  6cl.;  on  roller,  Tarniahed,  31. ;  ajHlng 
loUer,  M. 

SlfQIiAVD  and  WAIiES.— 43oalek6inl]ea  to  an  inck;  Biia,T3  inehca  bySA. 
Goloitred,  2IL  12t.  6eL ;  moanted  on  linen,  in  moroooo  eaae,  81.  ISt.  Qd.;  on  roller, 
Tamiabed,  4L  it. ;  apring  roller,  tL  9$, 

ZjONDOK  and  its  SUBUHBS^— On  the  aoale  of  aix  terhea  to  a  mile : 
couatnioted  on  the  baala  of  the  Ofdnanoe  block  plan.  Pricey  in  sheeta,  plain, 
Slff. ;  eulofuvd,  in  a  portfolio^  SU.  6d. ;  moanted  on  linen,  in  moroooo  caae,  or  on 
roller,  yamlatied,  ».  16«. ;  on  apring  roller,  61.  6t.  Single  aheeta.  plain,  la. ; 
coloared,  la.  6d.  A  Kej  Map  maj  be  had  on  appUcation,  or  per  poet  for  one 
Stamp. 

SCOTUknD.— Scale,  five  milea  to  an  inch;  aiae,  62  Inches  by  19.  Coloared, 
48t. ;  movnted  on  lloin,  In  moroooo  eaae^  ai.  Si;  s  on  roller,  vamwied,  ai.  iSt.  6d.; 
apring  roller,  tki.  6f. 

XBBIiAND.-^Soale,  6  milea  to  an  Inch ;  alse^  48  Inchea  hy  68.  Oolonred,  four 
abeela,  96i.;  mounted,  in  caae,  8611;  on  roller,  Tainlahed,  21.  2f.;  on  q;>ring 
roUer,4L4iL 

ASIA.— Scale,  110  milea  to  an  Inch ;  alse,  66  Indiea  by  68.  Colotired  and 
monntcd  on  Unen,  in  moroooo  eaae^  82.  ISi.  €d.  {  on  roller,  yamlahed,  32. ;  eprlmt 
roller, «!. 

A7SI0A.— Scaler  04  miles  to  an  inch;  alae,  68  inches  by  66.  Oolont^  and 
momrted  en  Unen,ln  moroeeo  caae, 31^  Ida.  6d.;  on  roller,  vanJahed,  8L;  apring 
roller,  81. 

NO&TH  AMS&IOA.— Scale,  88  milea  to  an  indi;  alis,  68  Inciies  by  65. 
Oolonred  and  mowited  en  linen,  in  morocco  eaae^  8k  13a.  €d.;  on  roller, 
Tsmiahed,  Si. ;  apring  roller,  62. 

CANA1>A.— LABGE  MAP  of  GA17ADA,  indnding  New  Bmnawick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoondland,  aad  a  large  portion  of  the  united  Statea.  By  John 
AutowBKiTB.  Scale,  16  milea  to  an  inch ;  alse,  06  inches  by  64.  £lght 
Oolonred  Sheets,  22. 12a.  6d. ;  moanted,  in  caae,  32. 13i.  6d. ;  on  roller,  Tamlahed, 
42. 41; ;  spring  roller,  82. 

UMITJUD  STATBS  and  OBKTBAIi  AMBHIOA^  with  Qmada, 
New  Branawick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfonndland,  and  the  West  Indiea.  Scale,  64i 
ndlea  to  an  Indi ;  aiae,  72  indiea  by  66.  Coloared  and  mounted  on  linen,  in 
morocco  case,  32.  ISt.  Odd;  on  roller.  Tarnished,  82.;  apring  roller,  62. 

BOUTS.  AJCXSIOA.— Scale,  83  milea  to  an  inch;  alse,  68  Indiea  by  66. 
Coloared  and  moanted  on  Unen,  morocco  caae,  82. 1S«.  6d;  on  roUer,  Tarniahed, 
82. ;  ajHlng  roller,  62. 

ATTSTBAXiASIA.— Scaler  64  milea  to  an  Indi;  else,  66  inchea  by  68. 
Oolonred  and  mounted  oa  linen,  moroooo  caae,  81.  iSa.  6ct. ;  on  roller,  TanilBhed, 
32. ;  spring  roller,  61. 


adward  Stanford,  66,  Charing  CroM,  London. 
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8BLSCTBD  UBT. 


(&mtxid  ^nj^n. 


BT7BOFE.~€TANF0RD'S  PORTABLE  MAP  of  EUROPE;  thowioc  the 
latest  Political  Boandariea,  ibe  Railways,  the  Submarine  Telegnphs.  te.  Scale, 
160  miles  to  an  inch ;  slie,  36  inches  by  S3.  Folly  colonied  and  mounted  on 
linen,  in  esse,  10c ;  on  roller,  varnished,  14s. 

CBNTRAX  KCmOPE.— DAVIES-S  MAP  of  CENTRAL  EOROPE; 
containing  aU  the  Raliwayi^  with  their  SUtions.  The  principal  roads,  the 
rivera,  and  chief  mountain  ranges  are  dearly  delineated.  Scale,  34  miles  to 
an  inch ;  size,  41  inches  by  38.  Sheets,  plain,  lOt. ;  coloured,  l2t. ;  mounted  on 
linen,  in  case,  16c. 

ATTSTBIAN  EMFIBB.  Bj  J.  AKBOwavrrH.  Scale,  28  mOe*  to  an  Ineh; 
sise,  26  inches  by  22.    Sheet,  coloured,  3i. ;  mounted  in  case,  6«. 

DENMABX  and  lOBUkKD.  By  J.  AmBOWsMRH.  Scsle,  is  nilei  to 
an  inch ;  siae,  22  inches  by  26.    Sheet,  coloured,  S«. ;  mounted  in  esse,  6s. 


FBAHOE,  in  DEPABTUENTS.  With  a  Supplementary  Map.  divided 
Into  Ftovinoes,  and  a  Map  of  the  Island  of  Corsica.  By  J.  Aksowbm rh.  Scale, 
31  miles  to  an  hich;  sixe,  22  inches  by  26.  Sheet,  coloured,  3f.;  mounted  in 
ca8e,6«. 

G-EEUAlTir.  By  J.  ARnowBMinc.  Scale,  36  mHes  to  an  inch ;  In  two  sbeeta, 
size  of  each,  22  Inches  hj  26.    Price  of  eecfa,  ouloured  sheet*  3i. ;  mounted,  in 

6«. 


ITA!L7,  Including  Sicily  and  the  Maltose  Islands.  B7  J.  ABBOwaiRR.  Scsle, 
20  miles  to  an  inch;  in  two  sheets,  dxe  of  each,  32  inches  by  26.  Prioeofeecb, 
coloured,  3«. ;  mounted  in  osse,  6s. 

KETHEBIiANDS  and  BEIiGITTK,  including  Luzembooiv  and  the 
Country  to  the  East  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  By  J.  Arw>W8Iiith.  Scale,  13  miles 
to  an  inch ;  size,  22  inches  by  26.    Sheet,  coloured,  3f . ;  mounted  In  case,  6c. 


ETTSSIA  and  POLAND,  including  Finland.  By  J.  Arbowbmith.  Scale, 
90  miles  to  an  inch;  size^  22  Inches  by  26.  Sheet,  coloured,  3$. ;  mounted  in 
case,  6c. 

SPAIH  and  POETUGAL.  By  J.  Aeiwwbmith.  Scale,  30  mikt  to  an 
inch ;  size,  26  inches  by  22.    Sheet,  coloured,  3c ;  mounted  in  case,  6c 

SWEDEN  and  N0EWA7.  By  J.  AKKOwsMrrR.  Scale,  36  mflcs  to  an 
inch ;  size,  22  inches  by  26.    Sheet,  coloured,  3c. ;  mounted  in  case,  6c. 

SWITZEELAND.  By  J.  Arrowsvith.  Scale,  10^  miles  to  an  Indt;  tiaa, 
26  inches  by  22.    Sheet,  coloured,  3c. ;  mounted  in  esse,  6c. 

TUBXEY  In  EUEOPE,  indnding  the  Archipelago^  Greece  the  lonSan 
Islands,  snd  the  South  part  of  Ualmatia.  By  J.  ARROWsvnm.  Scale,  40  miles 
to  an  inch;  size,  22  inches  by  26.    Sheet,  coloured,  3c ;  mounted  in  case,  6c 
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BBITISH  ISI<ES.— NEW  WALL  MAP.  Oonstructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  aii(^  distingaiahiDK  in  a  clear  manner  the  Clilea,  Oounty  ant 
Assize  Towns,  Municipal  Dorouffhs,  Parliamentaiy  Representation  Towns  which 
are  Counties  of  theniselves.  Episcopal  Sees,  Principal  Villages,  ko.  The 
Sailways  are  carefully  laid  down  and  coloured,  and  the  Map  from  its  slae  Is 
well  snited  for  Public  Offices,  Institutions,  lieading- Rooms,  Railway  Stations, 
good  School-Rooms,  ftc.  Scale,  8  miles  to  an  Inch;  sise,  SI  inches  by  90. 
Price,  coloured,  mounted  on  mahogany  roller,  and  varnished,  3l. 

BBITISH  ISLES.— DA VIES'S  NEW  RAILWAY  MAP  of  the  BRITISH 
ISLES,  and  part  of  France.  Scale,  22  miles  to  an  inch  *,  cize,  31  inches  by  38. 
Prioe,  coloured  in  sheet,  9$. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  esse,  9i. ;  or  on  roller, 
vamlsbed,  15«. 

JENOLASU}  and  WAIjBS.— LARGE  SCALE  RAILWAY  and  STATION 
MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  In  24  sheets  (sold  separately).  Con- 
structed on  the  baids  of  the  trigonometrical  survey.  By  J.  ARROwsMrrH.  Sosle, 
3  miles  ti)  an  inch ;  size  of  each  sheet,  20  Inches  by  2H.  Price,  plain.  It. ; 
mounted  in  case,  2$.  M. ;  coloured,  U.  6d. ;  mounted  in  case,  3s.  ^se  of  the 
complete  map,  114  inches  by  12S.  Price,  plain,  in  ca^e  or  portfolio,  ll  St.; 
onloured,  in  case  or  portrollo,  12. 8t. ;  mounted  on  cloth  to  fold,  in  case,  coloured, 
4l.  4«. ;  on  canvas,  roller,  and  yarnished,  42. 14t.  6d. :  on  spring  roller,  91.  St. 

ENGLAND  and  WALBS.— STANFORD'S  PORTABLE  MAP  of  ENG- 
LAND and  WALES.  With  the  Railways  very  clearly  delineated;  the  Cities 
and  Towns  dlstinfcuiiihed  according  to  their  Population,  kc  Scale,  16  miles  to 
an  inch ;  else,  28  inches  by  32.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  linen,  in  esse,  St.; 
or  on  roller,  varnished.  8t. 

ENGLAND  and  WAIjES."~WALL  MAP.  Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch; 
size.  50  inches  by  S8.    Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  roller,  varnished,  21t. 

WALES.— NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES.  Re.is«ue  of  Walker's  Maps, 
thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  to  the  present  date.  Scale,  3  miles  to  an  inch. 
Each  in  sheet,  32  Inches  by  27,  coloured,  St. ;  mounted  to  fold  In  case  for  the 
pocket,  6t. 

SCOTLAND.— NEW  WALL  MAP.  showing  the  Divisions  of  the  Counties, 
the  Towns.  VlIlaKes,  Railway«,  &c.  Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  34  Inches 
by  42.    I'rice,  ooloured,  mounted  on  mahogany  roller,  and  varnished,  12t.  6(i. 

SCOTLAND,  in  COTINTIES.  With  the  P.oads,  Rivers.  Ac  By  J. 
Arrowsmith.  Scale,  12  miles  to  an  Inch;  size,  22  inches  by  2C.  Sheet, 
coloured,  3*. ;  mounted  in  case,  6t. 

IBELAND,  in  COUNTIES  and  BABONIES,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  ilnd  the  Census.  Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  31  inches 
by  38.  On  two  sheets,  coloured,  8t. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  iQt.  6d, ;  on 
roller,  varnished.  ISt. 

IBELAND.— NEW  WALL  MAP,  showing  the  divisions  of  the  Counties,  aU 
the  Towns,  Principal  Villages,  Railways,  ko.  Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch;  size, 
34  inches  by  42.    Price,  coloured,  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  I2t.  6d. 


,  in  COUNTIES.  With  the  Roads.  Rivers,  Ac  By  J. 
ARRowsMrrH.  Scale.  12  miles  to  an  inch;  size^  22  inches  by  24.  Sheet, 
coloured,  3t. ;  mounted  in  case.  St. 
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XOBEBH  liOVDOH  and  its  8T7BUSBS,  cxtendioK  from  RmpiteMl 
to  the  CryBtol  Plala«e,  and  firom  Hammeramith  Biid^  to  Greenwich ;  Showing 
all  the  RaUways  and  Stations  the  Boada,  FootpatiM,  Ac  Scale,  <  indbea  to  the 
nUe;  8l>e,6feetbgr  6.  On  rix  iaiy  aheeta,  aftt.}  mcwntndott  linen,  to  caae,cr 
on  roller,  yamfabed,  42t. 

COLIilire'  BTAKDABD  KAP  of  IiOHDOV.  Admlrabty  ada|>tod 
for  YtaiiorB  to  the  CItj.  Scale,  4  incfaea  to  a  mUe;  dae,  S4i  tochea  bf  37. 
Price,  plain,  in  caae,  U.;  eolooved,  U.  6cL;  moonted  on  liMi^  dittos  3a.  €d.; 
on  roller,  vambhed.  It,  id, 

BBITIBK  ]CBTBOPOI«IS.^^AyiES«  MEW  KAP  of  the  BRITTSH 

METROPOLIS^  Scale,  3  inchea  to  a  mile ;  slae,  36  indiea  by  «i.  Prkoi, 
plain  abeet,  3«.  6d. ;  ookraied,  6f.;  moonted  on  liiMo.  to  caae,  fa.  6d.;  on  rolkr. 
vamiahed,  lOi.  6d.  With  canttnnatlon  aouthwaid  beyond  the  Oyirtal  Palace, 
plain  aheet,  6a.;  eoloared,  ta.  6d. ;  moonted  on  Unen,  to  caae,  11a. ;  on  NBer, 

▼ainiahed,  16a. 

SAII.WAT  KAP  of  JAiJmOV  and  BBnnROVS.-8TA]rF0Biy8 

SPFX;iAL  MAP  of  the  RAILWAYS,  RAILWAY  bTATIONS,  TRAM- 
WAYS, POSTAL  DISTRICTS^  and  SUB-DISTKICTS.  in  LONDON  and  ita 
ENYIRONS.  Scale,  1  inch  to  a  mUe;  alae,  34  inchea  br  2C  Price,  eoloared 
and  folded,  la. ;  moonted  on  linen,  in  caae,  St. 

BAIIiWAT  HAP  of  I«Oin>0H.— The 'DISTRICT'  RAILWAY  MAP 
of  LONDON,  obowing  all  the  Stationa  on  the  ■  Inner.'  'Middle,'  and  ■Outer' 
Orclea  of  the  Metropolitan  Undei^roond  Railwaya,  with  the  principal  Strerti, 
Parka,  Pablic  Roildinga,  Plaoea  of  Amnaement,  A&  Slae,  ST  incfaea  by  34. 
Coloured,  and  folded  in  cover,  6<l. 

PARISH  SCAP  of  IjONDOH.— STANFORD^  MAP  of  LONDON  and  Iti 
ENVIRONS,  ahowlng  the  boondary  of  the  Joriadictlon  of  the  Metix)politaa 
Board  of  Worka,  the  Pariahea,  Districta,  Rallwayi,  he  Scale,  3  indwa  to  a 
mile;  size,  40  inchea  by  27.  Price,  in  aheet,  6t.;  moonted  on  liniim, in  caae,  ti:; 
on  roller,  Tamlehed,  I2t. 

liONDON  and  ito  ENVntOirS.-DAynFS  MAP  cT  LONDON  and  ita 
ENVIRONS.  Scale,  3In<Aeatoamile;  aia^36incheBbyS8.  The  main  roadi 
oot  of  London,  the  Minor  Roada  and  Fooipatba  in  the  Envirooa,  the  Railwaya 
completed  and  in  prof^reaa,  are  carefully  defined.  Price,  abeet,  4t.;  ooloored, 
6a.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  caae,  8«. ;  or  on  roller,  Taralahed,  14t. 

BNVIBOKS  of  liONDOK.— A  MAP  of  the  ENVIRONS  of  LONDON, 
includlDR  twenty-five  milea  from  the  Metmpolia.  Scale,  f  of  an  Inch  to  a  mile; 
alze,  36  Inchea  by  38.  Thla  Map  indudea  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Mfddkeez, 
with  parte  of  the  Conntiea  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Eaaez,  Herta,  Boaa,  and  Bexfca. 
Price,  on  one  large  aheet,  coloured,  8f  . ;  mounted,  in  caae,  lOi. ;  on  roller,  var- 
niahed.  14a. 

ENVIRONS  of  liONDON.— DAVIES'S  MAP  of  the  ENVIRONS  of 
LONIX)N.  Scale,  1  inch  to  a  mile ;  aiae,  43  inchea  by  33.  Price,  aheet.  plain, 4c ; 
coloured  6«.  6<i ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  caae,  8«. ;  or  on  roller.  Tamiahed,  14a. 

ENVmONS  of  liONDON.-STANFORiyS  NKW  MAP  of  the  COUNTRY 
TWELVE  MILES  round  LONDON.  Scale,  1  inch  to  a  mUe;  afae,  36  inchs 
by  36.  Prlof",  plain,  folded  in  oaie,  3a.  6d. ;  coloond,  ditto,  3«.  6d. ;  moonted  on 
linen,  ditto,  bt.  td. 


OSEnSBAIi  MAP  OF  ASIA.— By  J.  Asbowshith.  Scale,  800  mnet  to 
«n  inch ;  8lm,  26  tnchM  by  22.    Sheet,  ooloored,  St. ;  ihoonted,  in  case,  Bt. 

VO&THBKK  ASIA,  Including  Siberia,  Kamtscbatka,  Japan.  Mantchoorla. 
Mongolia,  Tchoongaiia,  Tibet,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  By  J.  Anaow- 
nciTR.  Scale,  170  miles  to  an  indi ;  sise,  26  inches  by  26.  Sheet,  oolonred,  U.\ 
monntod,  in  eaae^  f f. 

OENTBAX  ASIA.-^AirFOBiyS  MAP  of  CENTRAL  ASIA,  inclading 
Teheran,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kokan,  Tarkand,  Kabul,  Herat,  kc  Scale,  110  miles 
to  an  inch;  sise,  22  inchee  by  17.    Colfmred  sheet,  29. 6d.;  mounted,  in  case,  6<. 

ASIA  MINOR,  Ao.  (TUBKET  in  ASIA).  With  portions  of  Persia,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  By  J.  Asbowsvith.  Scale,  65 
miles  to  an  Inoh;  sixe,  36  indies  by  22.  Sheet,  coloured,  S«.;  mounted,  in 
ca8e,6«. 

INDIA.— STANFORD'S  NEW  PORTABLE  MAP  of  INDIA.  Exhibiting  the 
Present  DlYlsions  of  the  Gountxy  according  to  the  most  Heoent  Surveys.  ^le, 
86  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  29  inches  by  33.  Coloured,  6t. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in 
case,  St.;  on  roller,  varnished,  lit. 

INDIA.— MAP  of  INDIA.  By  J.  Abbowbxitb.  Scale,  90  miles  to  an  indi; 
size,  22  inches  by  26.   Sheet,  coloured,  3t. ;  mounted  in  case,  b*. 

CETIiON.— MAP  of  CEYLON.  Constructed  firom  a  Base  of  Trf  angulations  and 
corresponding  Astronomical  Observations.  By  MflJor>6en(Tal  Johit  Frasrk. 
late  Deputy-Quartennaater-Oeneral.  Reconstructed  by  Johk  Arrowbmith. 
Scale,  4  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  52  inches  by  78.  Eight  sheets,  coloured.  21.  5s. ; 
mounted,  in  case,  31.  13«.  6d.;  on  roller,  varnished,  41.  is.;  spring  roller, 
6L16<.  6<2. 

OEn>ON.— COFFEE  ESTATES  of  CETLON.  Map  showing  the  Portion  of  the 
Oolfee  Estates  In  the  Central  Provinoe  of  Oqrlon.  J^  J.  AnsowsiaTH.  Size, 
15  Inches  by  20.  Sheet,  0Qloured,3«.;  mounted,  in  caas,  6s. 

BtTBMAH.  &c.— A  Map  showing  the  various  Routes  proposed  for  connecting 
China  with  India  and  Europe  through  Burmah,  and  developing  the  Trade  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  and  China.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Johv 
Ogilvt  Hat,  F.R.G.S.  Scale;  33  mUes  to  an  inch;  size,  27  inches  by  32. 
Coloured.  3«.;  mounted,  in  case,  6c. 

BTTBMAH  and  ADJACENT  00T7NTBIES.  —  Compiled  from 
various  MSS.,  and  other  Documents.  By  J.  Arsowsmith.  Soale,  24  miles  to 
an  inch;  size,  26  inches  by  22.    Sheet,  coloured,  3t. ;  mounted,  in  case,  5c. 

CHINA.— MAP  of  CHINA.  By  J.  Arrowsmith.  Scale.  90  miles  to  an  inch ; 
size,  26  inches  by  22.    Sheet,  coloured,  3c. ;  mounted,  in  case,  5c. 

CHINA  and  JAPAN.— STANFORD'S  MAP  of  the  EMPIRES  of  CHINV 
and  JAPAN,  with  the  Adjacent  Parts  of  Britisb  India,  Asiatic  Russia,  Burmah, 
ftc.  Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  38  incbee  by  24.  One  sheet,  fUl  coloured, 
8c. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  lOc.  6<i ;  on  roller,  varnished,  14c. 
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OEmSRAIi  HAP  of  AFBIO  A.— By  J.  AxaowaimL  Scale.  tM  mllfli 
to  an  inch ;  size,  22  incbas  by  26.    Sheet*  oolonred,  3«. ;  mounted,  in  case,  6c. 

EOTPT.—MAP  of  EGYPT.  OomfilM  from  the  mort  anthenUe  matftiab.  and 
founded  on  the  best  Astronomical  Obwryationa.  Bj  Colonel  W.  M.  Lkaki, 
R.A..  LL.D.,  F.ILS.  Scale,  10  miles  to  an  inch;  size,  34  inches  hj  52.  Two 
sheetB,  ooloored,  21«. ;  mounted,  in  case,  28t. ;  on  roller,  vamiahed,  36c 

EGYPT.— MAP  of  EGYPT:  Including  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  SinaL  Bf 
J.  AsROWsMrrH.  New  Edition.  Scale,  26  mUes  to  an  Inch;  ilza.  22  indies  tj 
26.    Sheet,  coloured.  3v. ;  mounted,  in  case,  6c. 


(NOBTH-WEST).— MAP  of  NORTH-WEST  AFRICA,  In- 
cluding  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  Isle  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  South,  and  the 
Western  parts  of  Egjrpt  and  Darfnr.  on  the  East.  By  J.  Arrowsmith.  Scale, 
130  miles  to  an  taich ;  sise,  26  inch«s  by  22.  Sheet,  coloured,  Sc. ;  muonled.  in 
case^Sc. 

AFBIOA  (SOUTH).— MAP  of  SOUTH  AFRICA  to  16  deg.  Sooth  Latitude. 
By  Hrhkt  HAI.L,  Draughtsman  to  the  Koyal  i'jiglneen.  Cape  Town.  Scale.  60 
miles  to  an  inch;  size,  34  inches  by  28.  Two  sheets,  coloured,  lOc.  6d.i 
mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  13«.  6d^  on  roller.  Tarnished,  16c. 

AFBIC A  <SOTTTH- EASTERN).  —  MAP  of  SODTH-EACTKRIf 
AFRICA.  Oompiled  by  Hxhrt  Hall.  Scale.  26  miles  to  an  inch;  sias,  26 
inches  by  22.   Vheet,  4i. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  6c 

AFBIOA  CWB8T  OOAST).— MAP  of  the  WE3T  COAST  of  AFRICA- 
Compriiiing  Guinea  and  the  BritiiA  PosMsdons  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Gold  Coast.  Jtc  By  J.  ARsowsiirrH.  Scale,  60  miles  to  an  indi.  Two 
coloured  sheets ;  size  of  eadi,  22  incbes  by  26, 6c    Mounted,  in  case,  10s. 

OAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE  and  SOUTH  AFBIOA  —MAP  of  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  Cape  Colony,  NaUl,  kc.  By  Hskbt  Haix.  Scale,  60  miles  to  an 
Inch;  size,  29  inches  by  17.     Sheet,  prtce  4c.  6«I. ;  mounted,  in  case,  6c.  6d. 

OAPE  COLONY  (EASTEBirFBOirnBB).—MAPof  the  EASTERX 
FRONTIER  of  the  CAPE  COLONY.  Compiled  by  Hbkrt  Hjlu.  Scale, 
8  miles  to  an  Inch ;  size,  40  inches  by  36.  Sheets,  18c  9d. ;  mounted  on  linen, 
in  case,  26c.;  on  roller,  varnished.  Sic  6d. 

KATAIi.-*'A  MAP  of  the  COLONY  of  NATAL.  By  Alixakdrb  Mair.  Land 
Surveyor,  NataL  Compiled  from  the  Diagrams  and  Genefsl  Plans  In  the 
Surveyor-General's  Office,  and  from  Hata  furnished  by  P.  C.  Sutherulkd,  E$q., 
M.D..  F.R.S.,  Surveyor-GeneraL  Scale,  4  miles  to  an  inch ;  sise,  64  inches  by  M. 
Ooloursd,  Four  Sheets,  21.  6c  ;  mounted,  in  case,  or  on  rollers,  varnished,  A 

NATAIi.— MAP  of  the  COLONY  of  NATAL.  Compiled  in  the  Sorreyor- 
General's  Office.  Size,  11^  indies  by  14|.  Sheet,  coloured.  Ic ;  mounted,  in 
case,  2c.  9d. 

NUBIA  and  AB7EUBINIA,  including  Dartar,  Kordollui,  and  part  of  Arabia, 
By  J.  Arsowsmith.  Scale  65  miles  to  an  inch ;  siiCb  26  inches  tj  22.  fibcst, 
coloured,  3c ;  mounted,  in  esse,  6c 
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BBinSH  OOLTT1EBIA.-NEW  MAP  of  BRITISH  OOLUM BIA,  to  the 
56th  Parallel  North  Latitude,  abowtng  the  New  Gold  Fields  of  Omlneca,  the 
most  recent  di80overi<>s  at  Cariboo  and  other  places,  and  the  proposed  routes  for 
the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway.  Scale,  25  miles  to  an  Inch;  sise,  39  inches  by  27. 
Price,  in  sheet,  coloured.  It.  6d. ;  or  mounted  on  Unen,  in  case,  lOt.  6c{. 

OAKADA.— MAP  of  UPPER  and  LOWER  CANADA,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States.  By  J.  Abrowsmith.  Scale,  35  miles  to  an  inch ; 
size.  40  inches  by  26.  Two  sheetSi  coloured,  6c. ;  mounted,  in  case,  lOs. ;  on 
roller,  varnished,  15s. 

UNITBD  STATES  and  CAKADA.— CTANFORD'S  NEW  RAILWAY 
and  COUNTY  MAP  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and  TERRITORIES,  together 
with  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Ac  Scale  54^  miles  to  an  Inch ;  site,  57  mches 
by  36.    Two  sheets,  coloured.  2 If. ;  case,  25t. ;  on  rollers,  varnished,  30f. 

UNITBD  STATES.— STANFORiys  HANDY  MAP  of  the  UNITED 
STATES.  Scale,  90  miles  to  an  inch ;  sise,  40  inches  hy  25.  Coloured  sheet, 
7s.  6«I. ;  mounted,  in  case,  10s.  6d. ;  on  roller,  varnished,  15s. 

UNITED  STATES.-^ ANFORiys  SMALLER  RAILWAY  MAP  of  the 
UNII'ED  STATliia  Scale,  120  miles  to'an  inch;  size,  29  inches  l^  17^.  Two 
sheets,  coloured,  4s.  6d. ;  mounted  on  Ihien,  in  case,  6s.  6d. 

CENTBAL  AUEBICA.— BAILEY'S  MAP  of  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
Including  the  States  of  Uuatfmala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  0«ta 
Rica.  Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  40  inches  by  27.  Sheet,  7s.  Oct.;  mounted 
on  linen,  in  case,  10s.  6d. ;  on  roller,  varnished,  14s. 

MEXIOO.— A  GENERAL  MAP  of  the  REPUBLIC  of  MEXICO.  By  the 
Brigadier-General  Pedro  Garcia  Coxdr.  Engraved  from  the  Original  Survey 
made  by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government.  Size,  50  inches  by  37.  Sheets, 
price,  los.  6d. ;  mounted  on  Unen,  in  esse,  18s. 

BBBMUDAS.— MAP  of  the  BERMUDAS.  Published  by  direction  of  His 
Excellency  Alajor •General  J.  H.  LxFior.  CB.,  R.A.,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Bermudas.  Scale,  21  miles  to  an  indi ;  aixe,  62  inches  by  63. 
Mounted,  in  case,  or  on  roller,  varnished,  21s. 

WEST  INDIA  ISIiANDS  and  GUATEDCAIjA.— Showing  the 
Colonies  in  possession  of  the  various  European  Powers.  By  J.  Abrowsmith. 
Scale,  90  miles  to  an  Inch ;  size,  26  inches  by  22.  Sheet,  oolound,  3s. ;  mounted, 
in  esse,  5s. 

JAJCAIOA.— A  NEW  MAP  of  the  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA.  Prepared  by 
Thomas  Habkisow,  Government  Surveyor,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  MajoT'fienenl  J.  R.  Makn,  R.Ew,  Director  of  Roads  and  Surveyor-General. 
Scale.  2^  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  64  inchev  by  27.  Mounted,  in  case,  or  on  rollor, 
vamisbed,  2ls. 

BABBADOBS.— Topographical  Map,  bssed  upon  Mayo's  Original  Survey  in 
1721,  and  corrected  to  the  year  1846.  By  Sir  Robsrt  H.  Schomburoh,  K.R.E. 
Scale,  2  miles  to  an  inch ;  dze,  40  inches  by  50.  Two  sheets,  coloured,  21s. ; 
mouuted,  in  case,  28s. ;  on  roller,  vamlthed,  37s. 
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AITSTBAXIA.-— FVom  Sanre/t  made  by  onlcr  of  the  Brltlsli  OovenmiMil;.  oom- 
blued  with  tbon  of  lYSoVn,  Carteanx,  Bradin.  Frqrdnet,  Ac.  Qy  J.  A.km>w- 
SMITH.  Scale,  80  miles  to  an  tncfa.  On  two  sheets ;  sfse  of  eMli,  22  incbes  I7 
26.    Sheets^  ooloared,  6t.;  moonted.  In  esse,  lOt. 

ATTSTSAIilA. — Oonstmoted  turn  Official  sod  oCba*  original  Docmnents, 
aiUnsted  to  the  Maritime  Survey  of  Flloden,  King,  Wlckbam,  Stokes,  Black- 
wood, Stanley,  kc  By  J.  AjuowsxrxH.  Scal^  2T  miles  to  an  iudt  In 
Nine  Sheets.  iPrqforkig. 

WESTEBV  A  rrtmt  a  t.t  a  .—with  pisns  of  Perth.  Fremantle,  and  Qidld- 
ford.  lYom  the  Sorreys  of  John  Septimus  Roe,  Esq.,  SarveyOT-General,  and  from 
other  Offlelal  Docoments  in  the  Coboisl  Office  and  Admiralty.  By  J.  Aebow- 
smxH.  Scale,  1ft  mOee  to  an  indi ;  siae,  40  Inches  by  2S.  Two  sheets,  ooloored, 
6f. ;  in  esse,  los. 

SOTTTH  ATTSTSAIilA.— Showing  the  Divisfon  taito  GoontieB  of  the  settled 
portions  of  the  Provlnoe.  With  Situation  of  Mines  of  Oopper  snd  Lead.  Fhn 
the  Surveys  of  Gapt.  Frome,  R.E.,  Survevor-General  of  the  Colony.  By  J. 
Aebowbhrb.  Scale,  14  miles  to  an. inch;  sixe^  23  inches  hj  38.  Shee^ 
coloured,  3s.;  in  esae,5«. 

QTTEBKSIiAND.-STANFOBiyS  NEW  MAP  of  the  PROTINGK  of 
(jUKENSi^Nl)  ^ortb-Esatem  AustralU) :  Gompaed  from  the  most  reli- 
able AnthoritieSk  Scale,  64  miles  to  an  Inch ;  sise,  18  taiches  by  23.  In  aheet^ 
coloured,  2«.  84. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  case,  4*.  6d. 

VIOTOBIA.— A  NEW  MAP  of  tbs  PROVINCE  of  VICTOKIA  (Anstx^slla) : 
Showing  all  the  Roads,  Rivers,  Towns,  Coantle^  Gold  Diggfaig^  Shsep  snd 
Oaiile  Stations,  Ik.  Scale,  20  miles  to  an  inch;  siae,  31  inches  by  8L  In 
rtteetk  2«.  9d. ;  or  mounted  on  linen,  in  osse,  4s.  8d. 

NEW  SSEAIiAND.— STANFORD^  MAP  of  NEW  ZEALAND:  OonpiM 
from  the  most  recent  Documents.  Scale,  64  miles  to  sn  Inch ;  sise,  IT  iaehes  by 
19.   Full-o(4oured,  in  sheets  2f. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  esse,  3c.  6d. 

NEW  ZEAJLAND.— From  Official  Documents.  By  J.  ABnowsMitH.  Scsls, 
38  miles  to  an.hich;  she,  22  Im^ies  by  28.  Sheet»  coloured,  St.;  mounted,  in 
case,  fit. 

NELSON  and  XABLBOBOTJOH.— A  NEW  MAP  of  the  PRO- 
ViNCES  of  NELSON  and  MARLBOROUGH,  in  New  Zealand,  with  Cook's 
Strait,  snd  the  Southern  Part  of  the  Province  of  WelUngton.  Scale,  8  mites  to 
an  inch.  Sise*  40  inches  by  27.  In  sheet,  ooloared,  1i.  6d. ;  mounted  en  linen, 
in  csae^  lOi.  6d. 

TASMANIA  (Van  Diex&en'B  Iiand).— From  MS.  Surveys  fai  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  In  the  Van  JtMemen's  Lsnd  Company's  Office.  Qy  J.  Abxow- 
SMiTH.  Scale,  10\  miles  toan  Inch ;  sise,  22  inches  by  28.  Sheet,  coloured,  3s. ; 
mounted  in  ease,  5«. 
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^  ISIjBS.-^E0L0OIGAL  map  of  the  BRITISH  ISLB3.  By 
Profoflwyr  A.  a  Rambat,  LL.D^  FJt.8.,  Diractor-General  of  the  QeoLofical 
Surveys  of  the  Unfted  Ktngdom.  Satis,  11^  miles  to  an  inch;  siae,  ftO  Inches 
by  98.    Moimted  on  rollers,  vamished,  42c. 


ISLES.— STANTORiyS  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  of  the  BRITISH 
ISLEa.  Compiled  mider  the  Saperintendenoe  of  E.  Bear,  KM.  Geologicsl 
SiirT«if.    Scsle,  36  miles  to  sn  inch ;  s&se,  23  Inches  by  29. 

BNGhLAND  and  WALES.  By  Ahdrkw  C.  Rambat,  LL.D.,  F.R.6.,  and 
O  J9..  l^trector-General  of  the  Geological  SuxTqrs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  This  Map  shows  all 
the  Railways  Roads,  kc,  and  when  mounted  In  oase,  folds  into  a  cooTenient 
pocket  size,  making  an  exoellent  Trayellinff  Map.  Scale,  12  miles  to  an  inch ; 
sise,  36  Inches  by  42.  Foorth  Edliion.  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  Price,  in 
sheet,  12.  bt, ;  mounted  on  linen,  In  case,  Ik  lOt. ;  or  on  roller,  varnished.  It.  I2i. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Showing  the  Inland  Navigation,  Railways, 
Roads,  Mmerals,  in.  "Bj  J.  AXBOWsmTH.  Scale,  18  miles  to  an  inch;  size, 
22  inches  by  26.    One  sheet,  12*. ;  mounted  in  case,  16t. 

SOUTH-EAST  ENGLAND.— GEOLOGICAL  MODEL  of  the  SOUTH. 
EAST  of  ENGLAND  and  Part  of  France ;  including  the  Weald  and  the  Baa 
Boulonnais.  By  Wiluax  Toplbt,  F.GJ3.,  Geologlcia  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  J.  B.  Jobdan,  Mlnins  Record  Office.  Scale,  4  miles  to  an  inch 
horixontal,  and  2,400  taei  to  an  inch  vertlcaL  Coloured  and  varnished  in  black 
frame,  to  hang  up,  6L  ;  or  packed  in  esse  for  safe  transit,  U.  5t, 

LONDON  and  its  ENVIBONS.  Scale,  1  hich  to  a  mile ;  slse,  24  Inches 
fav  26.  Compiled  fkom  various  authorities  by  J.  R  Jobdam,  Eki.,  of  the 
Mintaig  Record  Office.  Price,  folded  in  cover,  6s. )  mounted  on  linen,  In  casOk 
ft.  6d. ;  or  on  roUer,  vamiahed,  99, 

IBELAND.  By  Jobrph  Baen  Jckbs,  M.A.,  late  Director  of  H.M.  Geological 
Survey  of  Irelud.  Scale,  8  miles  to  1  inch;  siae^  31  inches  by  38.  Oo  two 
sheet^  26s. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  caae^  30t. ;  or  on  roller,  vamiued,  32s. 

SOUTH  AFBIOA.— GEOLOGICAL  SKETCH  MAP  of  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Compiled  by  E.  J.  Dumr  fh>m  personal  observations,  combined  with  those  of 
Messrs.  A.  G.  and  T.  Baxv,  Wtub,  ATHSBaroNS,  PoccHnr,  SnrHKSLAin),  and 
BoTTON.  Scale,  36  miles  to  an  inch ;  sise,  34  inches  by  28.  One  sheet,  lOt. ; 
mounted  hi  case,  13<.  6d. ;  on  roller,  varnished,  16«. 

OANADA  and  the  ADJACENT  EEGIONS,  Inchiding  Parte  of  the 
other  BRITISH  PKOVINCGS  and  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  By  Sb*  W.  K 
LooAH,  F.R.S.,  Ike,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Cuiada.  Scale,  26  miles 
to  an  inch ;  stae^  102  Inches  by  46.  On  eight  sheets,  3L  lOt, ;  mounted  on  Uneo, 
on  roller,  varoidied,  or  in  two  parts  to  fold  in  morocoo  case,  61.  5«. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— GEOLOGICAL  MAP  of  NEWFOUNDLAND.  By 
AxsxAKDBS  MuBBAT,  F.G.S.,  asslsted  by  Jambs  P.  Howlet,  and  Drawn  by 
KoBBBT  Bablow.  ScbIs,  26  miles  to  an  inch ;  sixe,  26  inches  by  26.  One 
Sheet,  101. ;  mounted  in  case,  12«.  6d. 
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SELIOTBD  LIST. 


STAVFOBS'S  HEW  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  MAPS. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Socistt  for  PROMonxc  GHRinxui  Kkowxsdgr 
tnd  of  the^  NAtiohal  6oaETT,  are  patronised  by  Her  Majeetj's  Govfinment 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  Schools,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educatica  Tor 
IreUnxl.  the  School  Boards  of  London,  and  of  all  the  principal  Prorindal 
towns.    The  Series  comprises  the  following  Maps: — 

THE  E  A.STEBN  HEMISPHEBE-THE  WESTEBH  HEXI- 
SPHE&E.— Two  distinct  Maps.  Size,  each  60  inches  by  58.  Prtoe  of  each, 
mounted  on  roller,  vambhed,  13t. ;  the  two  mounted  together,  26t. 

EUSOPE.— &ssle,  65  miles  to  an  Inch;  sixe,  50  inches  by  59.  Price,  moanted  on 
roller,  varnished,  13c. 

BBITISH  ISIiES.— &ale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  siie,  75  Indies  by  M.  Momited 
on  roller,  varnished,  price  42f. 

BBITISH  ISIiES.— Scale,  lli  miles  to  an  Indi ;  sise,  50  ixKhes  by  68.  Price, 
mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  13<. 

BNGhliAND  and  WAIjES— Scale,  8  miles  to  an  Inch ;  sixe,  SO  indies  by  58. 

Price,  mounted  on  roller,  yamlstaed,  13^ 

SOOTIiAND  and  IBEIiAND.— Separate  Maps.  Scale.  8  miles  to  an  inch; 

size,  34  Inches  by  42.    Price  of  each,  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  9s. 
ASIA.— Scale,  140  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  50  inches  by  58.    Price,  movmted  on 

roller,  varniAbed,  13«. 

HOLT  IjAKD.— Scale,  4t  miles  to  an  inch;  bIm.  50  inches  by  68.    Prioe^ 

mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  13s. 
OLD  TESTAMENT.— MAP  of  the  HOLT  LAND  to  ILLUSTRATE  the 

OLD  ThJS  r AMKNT.    Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  size;  34  inchea  by  42.    Prioe, 

mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  Oi. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.— MAP  of  the  HOLY  LAND  to  ILLUSTRATE  the 
KI£W  TESTAMENT.  Scale,  1  miks  to  an  Inch ;  size,  34  inches  hy  42.  Price, 
mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  Os. 

ACTS  and  EPISTLES.— MAP  of  the  PLACES  mentioned  in  the  ACTS  and 
the  EPISTLES.  Scale,  57  miles  to  an  inch;  size,  34  inches  by  42.  Price, 
mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  9s. 

JOTJBNETINaS  of  the  CHILDBEN  of  ISRAEL.— MAP  of  Oe 

PENINSULA  of  SINAI,  the  NEQEB.  and  IX)WER  EG YFf.    Scale.  10  miles 

to  an  Inch ;  size,  42  inches  by  34.    Price,  mounted  on  roll«rr,  varnished,  9t. 

INDIA.— Scale,  40  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  50  inches  by  58.    Price,  mounted  on 

roller,  varnished,  13s. 

APBICA.— Scale,  118  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  50  inches  by  58.  Price,  moonted 
on  roller,  varnished,  13s. 

NOBTH  AMEBIC  A.— Scale,  97  miles  to  an  indi;  size,  50  inches  by  58. 
Price,  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  13s. 

SOUTH  AMEBICA.— Scale,  97  miles  to  an  inch;  size,  60  inches  hy  58. 
Prioe,  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  13s. 

AT7STBALA8IA.— Scale,  86  miles  to  an  inch ;  slae,  58  indies  by  50.  Prioe, 
mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  13s. 

AT7STBALIA.— Scale,  86  miles  to  an  inch;  size,  42  inches  by  84.  Price, 
mounted  on  roller,  vamiahed,  9s. 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Scale,  25  miles  to  an  loch ;  size.  42  inches  by  34.  Price 
mounted  on  roller,  yamiihed,  9«. 


Edward  Stanford,  55,  Charing  OroM,  London. 


STAITFOBD'S  8HAILEB  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  KAF8. 

Pablished  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Qenend  Literature  and  Educa^ 
tlon  appointed  by  ihe  SocrxTT  vok  Pboiiotino  Chsistian  Khowlkdgb,  and 
of  the  National  Societt. 

Theu  New  Maps  core  accuratdy  Coloured  in  PoUHeai  DiviMioni ;  they  relain  aU  the 
ehitraciemtie  toUtneu  of  the  larffer  Scrite,  and  cure  ^pecicUljf  tuitabiefor  SmaU 
Clatset. 

WOBIiD  IN  HEKISPHEBES.— EASTERN  HEMISPHERE  — 
WESTERN  HEMlSPHi£Rfi.  Two  separate  Map*.  Si>e  of  each  map.  27 
Inches  by  32.  Price,  ooloored  and  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  6«.  eadi; 
coloured  sheet,  2«.  6d. 

\*  The  two  Hemispheres  can  be  had  mounted  aa  one  map ;  sise,  54  Inches  by  32. 
Price,  coloured,  on  roUer,  varnished,  ia«. 

£UHOP£i.--Stze,  32  inches  by  27.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  roller,  varnished, 
Bt.  \  coloured  sheet,  2s.  6d. 

ASIA.— Size,  32  Inches  by  27.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  6i.; 
coloured  sheet,  2f .  6d. 

INDIA. — Sice,  27  inches  by  32.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  roller,  varnished, 
6s. ;  coloured  sheet,  2$.  64. 

HOIiT  LAND.— To  ILLUSTRATE  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 
Sixe,  27  inches  by  32.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  6c.; 
coloured  sheet,  2c.  M. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.— MAP  of  the  HOLY  LAND  to  ILLUSTRATE  the 
OLD  TKS TAMENT.  Size,  17  incbos  by  22.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  roller, 
varnished,  4c.  ;*  on  millbo«rd,  varnished,  3c.  6d. ;  coloured  sheet,  Ic.  6d. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.— MAP  of  the  HOLT  LAND  to  ILLUSTRATE  the 
NEW  Ti'ISTAMENT.  Size,  17  inches  by  22.  Coloured  and  mounted  on 
roller,  varnished,  4c.  ;*  on  millboard,  varulshed,  3c.  6<(. ;  coloured  sheet,  ic.  6d. 

•  The  Maps  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  can  be  bad,  mounted 
together,  price  8c 

ACTS  and  EPISTLES.— MAP  of  PLACES  MENTIONED  in  the  ACTS 
and  EPISTLES:  showing  St.  Paul's  Missionary  Journeys,  Journey  to  Rome, 
Ac  Size,  23  inches  by  17.  Coloured  and  mounted  on  roller,  vami^icd,  4c. ; 
on  millboard,  varnished,  3c.  6d. ;  coloured  sheet,  ic.  6(1. 

JOTTBNETINaS  of  the  OHILDBEN  of  ISKAEL.-MAP  of  the 

J'ENINSULA  of  SINAI,  the  NEGEB,  and  LOWER  EOYPT,  to  illustrate 
the  History  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Exodus;  with  a  Supplementary  Map  of 
tl>e  Migration  of  Terah  and  Abraham.  Size,  17  inches  by  22.  Coloured  and 
mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  4c.;  on  millboard,  3c.  <kt.;  ook»ured  sheet, 
ic.  6d. 

NORTH  AMEBIOA.— Size,  27  inches  by  32.  Coloured  and  mounted  on 
roller,  varnished,  6c. ;  coloured  sheet,  2c.  6<l. 

SOTTTH  AMERICA.— Size,  27  inches  by  32.  Coloured  and  mounted  on 
roller,  varnished,  6c ;  coloured  sheet,  2c.  6d. 

AUSTRALIA.— Size,  22  inches  by  17.  Colouied  and  mounted  on  roller, 
varnished,  4c.;  on  millboard,  varnished,  3c.  6d.;  coloured  sheet,  Ic.  6d. 

NEW  2<EALAND.— Size,  l7  inches  by  22.  Coloured,  and  mounted  on  roller, 
varnished,  4c. ;  on  millboard,  varnished,  3c.  Bd, ;  coloured  sheet,  ic.  td. 
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8EUB0TED  UST. 


STAOTOBD'S  HEW  OBOOKAFHIGAL  8EEISS  OT 

WALL  MAPS. 

For  nae  in  Schools  and  OoUeges.    Edited  Iqr  Profeww  Ramat.  LL.a,  F.RA.  tex, 
DiractoT^Qoieral  of  tbe  QeoU)Slc«l  8ai^3W  of  the  United  Kln^^ 

This  serifis  ahns  at  exhiblUng  In  Uk  flrst  ptaoe,  and  prominently,  the  fonns  of 
lelief  and  of  contour  of  the  land  maases  of  the  globe,  and  next  of  the  sea  bed.  At 
onM  Affeneral  idea  ia  gained  by  the  youngest  student,  on  an  Inspectton  oC  the  M^t, 
Sr  IhS  ?SS?e  positlimol  th/  high,  dry.  and  cold  tatole-huids  and  laoimtahioas 
rMdons.  and  the  w^  moist,  and  fiertfle  pta^ 

^tofltanoe.  in  our  own  country  it  Is  seen  at  once  why  the  eMtem  part  is  deroted 
to  aancnlturla  purpoeee,  and  the  western  part  to  mining  and  manufacturing;  or  by 
ref^oe  to  the  Map  of  Borope  we  can  readily  see  how  a  rise  in  the  level  cC  the  sea 
of  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  would  suflBoe  to  inundate  the  whole  northern  part  of 
Eurone:  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  general  upheaval  of  the  land  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  feet  would  alter  the  whole  contour  of  Europe,  connecttog  the  British  Isles 
with  the  Continent,  and  annihilating  the  North  Sea  and  the  BalUtw 

The  following  Maps,  forming  part  of  ^  Phyrical  Series  of  Wall  Maps  for  use  in 
Schwls  «i5d  OoW^  re«ly  i£r  sale,  and  wlU  be  found,  both  In  utility  and  utMe 
flnieh,  not  tofcrtor  to  any  Maps  hitherto  oflfered  to  the  pubUa 

TheT  are  uniform  to  scale  and  slxe  with  the  Political  Series  alrew^y  to  »e.  and 
which  have  acquired  so  great  a  popularity;  and  will  be  found  as  accurate  and,  ii  Is 
hoped  and  believed,  as  useM  In  teaching  Physical  Qeograpby  as  the  oompanMin  smes 
aieand  have  been  to  Political  Geography. 

BRITISH  ISI«BS.    Mounted  on  Umea,  onroUersi  varnished.  Soale,  llimitaa 
toanlnch;  8iie,60tocbe8by68.    Price  30t. 

■HTN'^T'^'W^  ft^^  UTAT.Tgfl.    Mounted  on  Unen,  on  rollers.  Tarnished.  Scale, 
8  miles  to  an  tooh;  sise,  60  toohea  by  68.    Price  30c. 

SCOTLAND.    Mounted  on  linen,  on  rollers,  varnished.   Scale,  6  miles  to  sa 
toch;  slxe,34inche8by42.    Price  18«. 

IBELAKD.    Mounted  on  linen,  on  rollers,  varnished.  Sca]e,8mne«toaniDG3i; 
aiae,  34  toches  by  42.    Price  18«. 

BUBOPB     Mounted  on  linen,  on  rollers^  ▼amished.  Seakvasmilestoaaindi; 
Blie,  68  inohss  by  60.    Price  80s. 

^^TA-    Mounted  on  Unen,  oo  rollers,  ▼anJahed.    Scale,  140  miles  to  an  toch; 

size,  68  toches  by  60. 
AFBICA.    Mounted  on  Itoen,  on  roUers^vainisbed.  Scale,  110  mUes  to  an  inch; 

giie,  60  inches  by  68.    Price  sos. 

WORTH  AMBBIOA.    Mounted  on  linen,  on  rolkra,  varnished.    Scale,  07 
miles  to  an  Inch i  Btae,  60  Inches  by  68.    PrioeSOi. 

80TTTH  AJCEBIOA.    Mounted  on  Unen,  on  rollen.  varnished.    Soal^  ft 
mllesto  an  toch;  sise,  60  Inches  by  68.    Price  SOs. 


YABTT'S  BDXrOATIOVAI.  SEBTEBS  of  OHBAP  WALL 
MAPS,  fbr  dam  toacbing,  ooostnicied  by  Ajoowsmith,  Walxxb,  kc  Mew 
and  revlfled  editikms,  coloured,  mounted,  and  TaniiBhed. 

.  Tha  World  in  Hendflpkeras.    Slao,  6i  inobM  bgr  S8.   Pitee  I2f. 
Tho  World  Qiaeatai),   81m,  M  JbcImb  fey  83.    Frioe  lOt. 
The  Britiflh  Isles.    Siie,  si  Incfaea  bj  4i.   Frioe  lOi. 

Alao  the  foUowlDg,  each  ft! .,  iiae,  34  indiet  Iqr  aa  :— 
Europe.  Anatralia. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 
New  Zealand.  HomaTi  Empire. 


Africa. 


Jonmeyinffe  of 
the  Children  of 
Israel. 

S.  Paul's  Voyages 
and  Travels. 


YABTT'S  LABQE  OTTTLIirE  MAPS.    Price,  in  plain  sheet,  3i. ; 
coloured,  3i. ;  mounted  on  roliera,  1$. 

The  World  (glohalar).  a  feet  3  incfaea  by  4  feet  3  inches.    Price,  in  plain 

aheet,  li.;  coloured,  U.  6d. 
The  World  (Meroator),  31  faicbea  by  16  in. 

And  the  following,  plain  aheet*  la.  3d. ;  oolmned,  li.  6d. ;  mcosted  on  roUeia,  41. ; 
aiae,  3  feet  10  inchea  by  3  feet  3  inches. 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 
England. 
Scotland. 


Ireland. 

Palestine  (O.  Test.). 
Palestine  (N*  Test.). 


STANITOBD'S  OTTTUNE  MAPS.  Bfae,  IT  inchea  I7  14,  printed  on 
drawing  paper.  A  Seriea  of  Geogranhkal  Bxerclaea,  to  be  ililed  in  from  the 
Uaeftil  Knowledge  Society 'a  Mapa  and  Atlaaee.    Price  6d.  each. 


World  in  Hemi- 
spheres, West. 

World  in  Hemi- 
spheres, East. 

Europe. 

British  Isles. 

England. 

Scotland. 


Netherlands. 
Switserland. 


Oermany,  General. 
Italy,  General. 
Spain  and   Portu- 
gal. 
Bussla. 
Dennutrk.) 
Sweden.    I  J^t^^ 
Norway.    I    ^^J^' 
Turkish  ]&npire. 


Asia  Minor. 
Greece. 


India. 

Ohina. 

Palestine. 

Africa. 

Egypt. 

America,  North. 

Canada,    and    the 

United  States. 
America,  South. 
West  India  Islands 
Australia. 
New  Zealand. 


STANVOBD'S  PBOJEOTION  SEBIBS.    Unlftvm  in  siie,  price,  ftc, 
with  Stanfoid'a  Outlines. 

The  0X70BD  SBBIES  of  OUTLINB  MAPS.    SiM»  l«  Inchea  by  14. 
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These  Diagrams,  oompflfd  by  tha  eminent  8dentl6c  Men  whose  names  are 
appended,  are  drawn  with  the  strictest  regard  to  Nature,  and  engraved  tai  the  best 
style  of  arL  The  Series  oon&isls  of  ELeven  Sul^ects,  each  arranged  ao  that  a  may  be 
mounted  in  one  sheet,  or  be  divided  into  four  sections  and  fvlded  In  the  form  of  a 
book,  thus  rendering  them  available  either  for  Class  Exerdses  or  Individoal  Study. 

Price  of  each,  mounted  on  roller  and  ▼amiahed,  6il  ;  or  folded  in  book  fonn,  4s. 

I.  OHABACTEBISTIO  BRITISH  FOSSILS.    By  J.  W.  Ldwkt. 

F.R.G.S.  Exhibits  nearly  600  of  the  more  prominent  forms  of  Oxganlc  ranains 
found  in  British  Strata. 

II.  CHABACTEBISTIO  BBITISH   TE&TIABT  FOSSILS. 

By  J.  W.  LowKT.  F.ILGJS.  This  Diagram  is  similarly  arranged  to  No.  1,  and 
iUttstrates  upwards  of  800  specimens  of  the  Tertiary  Formation. 

IIL  FOSSIL  OBTJSTAOEA.  By  J.  W.  Saltrr,  A.L^.,  F.GjS,  and  H. 
Woodward.  F.0.&,  F.Z.&  Consisting  of  about  600  Illustrations  of  the  Orders 
and  Sub-Orders,  and  showing  their  Bange  in  Geological  time. 

IV.  The  TEOETABLE  KINGDOM.  6y  A.  Hkxtrbt.  Arranged 
according  to  tbe  Natural  System,  each  Order  being  iUuatrated  by  numerous 
examples  of  representative  species. 

V.  The  OBDEBS  and  FAMILIES  of  MOLLTJSCA.    By  Dr. 

Woodward.  Repremnted  in  six  classes :  Ocphalapoda,  illustrated  by  ao 
examples;  Gasteropoda,  4  Orders,  illustrated  by  180  examples;  Pteropoda, 
illustrated  by  18  examples ;  Gondii tera,  illustrated  by  168  examples;  Brachio- 
poda,  illustrated  by  11  examples ;  and  Tunicata,  illustrated  by  20  examples. 

\L  MTBIAPODA,-ABACHNIDA,  —  CBTJSTACEA,— AN- 
NELIDA,—and  ENTOZOA.  By  Adam  WHrra  and  Dr.  Bairo.  The 
uamerons  Tribes  rppresented  under  these  Orderd  are  illnstrated  by  upwards  of 
180  examples,  including  Centipedes,  8piden»  Oabe,  8sndhopperB»  Seamlce, 
Serpulas,  Leeches,  Sax 

TIL  INSECTS.  By  Adav  Whttb.  Contains  nearly  260  drawings  of  the 
different  Orders:  Coleoptera;  Euplexoptera ;  Orthoptera;  Thysanoptera — 
Thripldae,  Ac;  Neuroptera;  Trichoptera;  Hymenoptera;  Sirepsiptera — 
Hylecbihrns  rubis;  Lepldoptera;  Homoptera  — Heteroptera;  Diptera;  and 
▲phaniptera. 

VIII.  FISHES.  By  P.  H.  Gossb.  Showing  over  130  of  the  most  consplctioaa 
types,  arranged  in  their  Orders  and  Families. 

IX.  BBPTILIA  and  AMPHIBIA.    By  Drs.  Bkix  and  Bauo.   Oootalns 

106  figures  of  the  principal  typical  forma. 

X.  BIBDS.    By  GadBox  Grat.   OontahM  drawings  of  236  of  the  iMdlng  UIiis- 

tratlve  spedmena. 

XI.  TWA-wrwAT.TA,  By  Dr.  Baibo.  ExhiUti  146  of  the  chief  Olnstimtioos 
selected  ttom  the  several  Orders. 
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Edited  hj  the  Rer.  J.  P.  Fahntrorpb,  M.A^  Principal  of  Whltelands  Training 
College.    With  original  lUuttntlona.    Post  8yo. 

Standard  1.— Illustrated  Short  Stories,  fto.    56  pp.   44. 
2.— Illustrated  Easy  I<essons.    164  pp.    it.  3d. 
S.—InstmctlTe  Lessons.    IlluBtrated.    206  pp.    1«.  6d. 
4.— Original  Stories  and  Selected  Poems.  264  pp.  u.9d. 
6.— Domestic  Economy  and  Hooseliold  Science. 
6.— Literary  Beader, 


Simple  ^iesfions  for  Ponu  WiBt. 

Chiefly  Intended  for  Elementary  Schoola. 

Our  Bodily  Life* Mrs.  FnrmcK  Miubb,  Member  of  the 

London  School  Board. 

Hovr  and  Why  We  Breathe*   Mrs.  Fbmwicx  Millks. 

Food*    -•     ••    '• <>•    Pn^'UP8    Bbtax.   F.a.a.   Editor  of 

*  BriiUsh  Mannfactoring  Indnstrlea.' 

Drink   ..    > Dr.  Makk,  F.B.A.S..  F.R.O.S.,  late  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  NataL. 

Oookery* J<  C.  Bockmaatbr,  B.A.,  of  the  Sdenoe 

and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington. 

Needlework Mrs.  Bkkjamik  Claskx. 

Clothing J.J.  PoFB,  Staff  Surgeon,  retired. 

Air  and  Ventilation*     •  >    . .  Mrs.  Fxmwick  Millsk. 

Sicknesses  that  Spread       . .  Mrs.  Fkitwick  Millkb. 

Weather Dr.  M Tim,  F.R.A.a,  F.R.O.S. 

Astronomy     Richard  A.  Pboctor.  B.A.,  Anthor  of 

*  Light  Science  for  LeArare  Hours,'  ftc. 

Birdf Kev.  F.O.  MoBRi8,M.A.,  Author  of 'His- 
tory of  British  Birds.' 

Flowers     Rer.  O.  Hxnslow,  MJL.,  F.L.SL 

Honey Ber.  T.  E.  Cballan,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to 

Sussex  County  Asylum. 

*  Spedflo  Subject  of  Kew  Code,  Article  21. 

This  series  is  written  in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner,  and  will  be  found 
admirably  adapted  either  for  use  in  claw  or  as  rewards  for  attendance  and  good 
conduct, 

Frioe  16t.  per  100.    Single  copiet  3d.  each. 
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SKUBOTBD  LIST. 


Editied  bt  ROBERT  JAMES  HANK,  M.D^  F.RJL&,  F.R.G^  Uie 
Intflodent  of  Edncatkm  in  NataL    Prtoe  9d.  each. 


Algebra. 
Astronomy. 
Botany. 

Britiah  Oonatitution. 
Ohemiatry. 
Olasalcal  Blofirraphy. 
Engrliah  Grammar. 
Ensrlish  History. 
French  Qrammar. 
Frendi  History. 
General  Geograxihy. 
General  Knowledge. 
Grecian  Antianltles. 


Grecian  History. 
Irish  History. 
Italian  Grammar. 
Jewish  Antlanitles. 
Knslc 
Kythology- 
Katnral  Philosophy.: 
Koman  Antiquities. 
Roman  History. 
Sacred  History. 
Scottish  History. 
UniTersal  History. 


Slanfarir's  (Bhmtrdixx^  ^tlaws. 


OrSTBTJOTIVE  ATLAS  of  KODEBK  GBOGBAPHT.-Ooa- 

tabling  Sixteen  Coloured  Mapa,  each  17  Inchea  by  14. 

ELEKENTABT  PHTSIOAI<  ATLAS,  Intended  cUeflr  Ibr  Map- 
Drawinfc,  and  the  Stndy  of  the  Great  Physical  Featnree  and  Relief  Contours  of 
the  Continent^  with  an  Introduction  to  aerre  aa  a  Gnlde  for  both  pnrpoeea.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faukthobtk,  M.A.,  F.R.GJ5.,  Principal  of  Whlteundi  Training 
College.  Eighth  EdlUon.  Sixteen  Mapa,  printed  in  Goloar,  with  dcacriptiT* 
LetterpreaB.    Price  it. 

OUTLINE  ATLAS.— Containing  Sixteen  Maps,  Intended  chleayfivr  use  with 
the '  Elementary  PhyalaalAtlaa.'    Coloured  Wrapper,  la. 

PBO  JEOTION  ATLAS.— Containing  Sixteen  Flatn  of  ProJeeOoDB,  Intended 
chiefly  for  use  with  the  *  Fhyalcal  Atlaa.^  Coloured  Wrapper,  la. 

BLANK  SHEETS  for  KAPS.— Sixteen  Leaves  of  Blank  Paper  for  Map- 
Drawing,  intended  chiefly  for  oae  with  the  ^Elemmtaiy  Physical  Atlaa.' 
Coloured  Wrapper,  6<l. 

PHTSIOAL  ATLAS.— A  Series  of  Twelve  Maps  ibr  Map-Drawti«  end 
Examination.  By  Charlbs  Bntn,  BA.,  F.RJkJS.,  Science  Ma^tter  in  the  Brad- 
ford Grammar  ScbooL    Royal  4U>,  stiff  boarda,  doth  back,  4a.  6d. 
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^mpixn  anb  ^tiimal  prints. 

PBEOEFTIVE  HiLTJSTRATIONS  OF  THB  BIBLE.  A  Series 
of  Fifty-two  Prints  to  aid  Scriptural  lofltmctioii,  adected  in  part  1^  the  Author 
of  '  Lesaona  on  Ol^Jecta/  The  whole  from  Origfaial  Dealgna  by  S.  Bbmdizkn, 
Artist,  expressly  for  this  Work.  They  have  been  recently  re-engraved,  and  are 
carefUly  coloored.    Size,  17^  indies  by  13w 

Price  qf  Ms  Work, 

The  Set  of  62  Prints,  In  Paper  Wrapper ^2i. 

-^— — i— >-^—  in  One  Volume,  handsomely  half-bound  . .     . .  60s. 

in  Varty's  Oak  Frame,  with  gUss,  lock  and  key  00*. 

Single  Prints,  Is.  each ;  mounted  on  millboard,  is.  4d.  each. 


VABTT'S   SELBOT   SERIES   of  DOKESTIO  and  WILD 

ANIMALS.  Drawn  from  Nature  and  firom  the  Works  of  Eminent  Artists.    In 
36  carefully-coloured  Plates,  exhibiting  130  Figures.    Size,  12  inches  by  9. 
The  selection  of  Animals  has  been  limited  to  those  which  are  most  Imown  and 
best  adapt«l  to  elicit  inquiry  from  the  young,  and  afford  scope  for  instruction  and 
applicatuuL 

Bound  In  Frame 

hi  Cloth.        and  Glass. 

Set  of  36  Prints,  Coloured 18t.       ..       34s.       ..       34«. 

Plain 13s.        ..        17«.        ..        18s. 

Single  Prints,  coloured,  6d. ;  mounted  on  millboard,  lOd. 


The  ABTKAL  KINGBOK  at  ONE  VIBW,  clearly  exhibiting,  on 
lour  beantifhlly-coloured  Plates  containhug  184  Ulustratlons,  the  relative  sixes  of 
Animals  to  Man,  and  their  comparative  siaes  with  eacb  other,  as  arranged  in 
Diviaions,  Orders,  Ate.,  according  to  the  method  of  Baron  Cnvier. 
K^MWtiiH  an  four  Imperial  Shaets,  each  30  iiMbes  by  33  :— 


Oomplete  Set, 

Animals  and  Landscape, /nUcoloiirset 

Animals  only  coloured      

Single  PUtes,/uUcotoursd       ..     .. 


Cloth, 
Rollera,sDd 
Vsmished. 

38s. 
36s. 

lOl. 


On 


18s. 
Ifis. 
6s. 


VABTT'S    GBAPHIC   ILLTJSTBATIOKS    of  ANIMALS, 

Bhowing  their  Utility  to  Man,  in  their  Servioes  during  XJfe  and  Uses  after 
Death.  Benutifully  coloured.  Size.  16  inches  b7  13.  Frioe,  the  set,  31«.  6d. ; 
in  frame,  with  glass,  lock  and  key,  30s.  6d. ;  or  half-bound  in  leather,  and 
lettered,  1  .  ol.  folio,  43s. 

'£\t  31  separate  Printi  may  aXao  he  had,  price  is.  Od  sacilb. 
Or  MounUd  on  MUtboard,  Is.  lOd. 


For  c.mplete  lists  of  Edwabd  STAvroito's  Pubucations,  see  his  Gutxral 
Catalooux  of  Maps  and  Atlasbs,  Dbt  of  Books.  Educaxxoxal  Gazalogus,  ftc, 
gratis  on  application,  or  by  post  for  one  penny  stamp. 
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CATALOGUES 


EDWAED   STANFORD, 

55,  oEAsnra  oboss,  8.w. 


1.  ATLASES  and  MAPS.— General  GkUloga«  of  Atlaaes  and  Maps 
published  or  sold  by  Edwakd  Staxvoro.    New  Edition. 

3.  BOOKS.— Selected  List  of  Boob  poblisbed  by  Kdwavd  SrAnoan. 

Naval  and  Military  Books,  Ordnance  Survey  (*nbIicatlona,  Memofra  of  tbe 
Oeoloffical  Sorvev  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and  Meteorological  Office 
Publioationa,  published  on  account  of  Her  Mnjeaty's  Siatiooeiy  Office. 

4.  IiONDON  and  ita  ENVIBOKS.— Selected  Uat  of  Maps  of 

London  and  its  E^nyirons,  published  by  Edward  Staxfoid. 

5.  OBDK  ANCE  MAPS.— Ostalngue  of  the  Oxdnanoe  Mapa, jrabUshed 

under  the  soperintendenoe  of  Mi^or-Oeneial  J.  Cambbox,  K.E..  CBy, 
F.RJS.,  ftc^  I>irecu>r-Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance  Sorv^.  Price  6dL :  per 
port  Yd. 

e.  aEOLOGICAIi  STTBVET  of  GBBAT  BBITAIK  «nd 

IRELANR— Catalogue  of  the  Oeologlcal  Maps.  Sectiooa,  and  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  Saperin- 
tendenoe  of  Axdrsw  C.  Ramsat,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director-Genecml  of  the 
Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  ADMIBALTY  CHABTS.— Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Yiews,  and 

Sailing  Directions,  kc,  published  by  oider  of  the  Lords  Gommiasloiiers  of 
the  Admiralty.    324  pp.  royal  8vo.    Price  Is. ;  per  post  U,  id. 

9.  INDIA.— Catalogue  of  Mape  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  and 

other  parts  of  Asia,  with  oontlnoatioQ  to  the  vear  167C.  PabUsbed  by 
order  of  Her  Mi^eny's  Secretary  of  State  Ibr  India,  in  CoonciL  Post  free 
for  Two  Penny  Stamps. 

10.  EDUCATION AIj.— Select  List  of  Edncationtl  Worlus  published  by 

Kdwabd  Stamosd,  including  thooo  fonnerly  pttbliahed  by  Vaktt  and 
Cox. 

11.  EDUCATIONAIi  WOBKS  and  STATIONEBT.-Stah. 

rORD'B  Catalogue  of  School  Stationery.  Educational  Works,  AUaaes,  Mapa^ 
and  Glubes,  with  Specimens  of  Copy  and  l£xercise  BockM,  te. 

12.  SCHOOL  PBIZE  BOOKS.— IM  of  Works  specially  adapted  for 

School  Prizes,  Awards,  and  Presentations. 

14.  BOOKS  and  MAPS  for  TOXTBISTB.— Stahvobo's  Tooiisfs 
Catilogue,  dontaining  a  List,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best 
Guide  Books  and  Maps  suitable  for  Uie  Brlti^  and  Oonttnental  Traveller; 
with  Index  Maps  to  the  Government  Surveys  of  En^and,  France,  and 
SwitaerUnd. 

%*  With  the  exception  of  thoae  with  price  affixed,  any  of  the  above  Gatft- 
logoes  can  be  bad  gratis  on  Application ;  or,  per  potA,  for  Penqy  Stamp. 


Sdward  Stanford,  56,  Gharing  GroM,  LondoiL. 

Agentj  by  Appointment^  for  the  eaie  of  the  Ordnance  and  Geological 
Storey  Maps^  the  Admiralty  Charts^  Her  Maje$ty*s  Statiinery 
Office  and  India  Office  Publioationa,  ^c. 


